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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ijr  issuing  the  present  work  to  Subscribers  and  the  public  it  is  pro- 
per to  say  a  word  of  our  guaranties  in  the  prospectus  under  which 
subscriptions  and  orders  were  invited.  The  proposed  work  was  ne- 
cessarilj  regarded  as  one  standing  in  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  and  those  works  of  popular 
interest  which  are  controlled  by  the  usual  business  considerations  alone 
in  regard  to  publication.  For  this  reason  the  Author  was  empowered 
to  avail  himself  of  our  guaranties  in  placing  it  on  a  basis  of  support 
which  would  warrant  the  requisite  superiority  of  scientific  execution, 
and  the  novel  character  of  the  matter  clearly  required  such  pre  arrange- 
ments in  justice  to  all  parties. 

The  work,  as  completed,  we  believe  will  be  found  to  meet  the  fullest 
promise  of  our  circulars,  and  in  many  respects  to  far  exceed  those 
assurances.  The  engravings  are  of  an  unusual  character,  and  for  a 
work  issued  at  the  cost  to  the  public  of  a  volume  of  moderate  propor- 
tions without  large  plates,  they  will  not  fail  to  answer  all  just  expecta- 
tions. Such  illustrations  are  new  to  other  publications  than  those  of 
scientific  societies  or  of  departments  of  Government,  and  they  do  not 
then  look  to  the  general  public  for  support  or  appreciation. 

The  work  is  intended  to  popularize  its  department,  and  in  issuing 
it  we  have  authorized  and  required  a  style  of  execution  in  regard  to 
mechanical  details  not  inferior  to  the  best  philosophical  works,  while 
its  exterior  form  and  mode  of  publication  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  intelligent  reader  wherever  books  are  sold. 
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IV  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  urgent  wish  of  the  Author  to  acknowledge  the  aasistanee  of 
correspondents  and  observers  induced  the  adoption  of  a  lower  price 
to  such,  as  subscribers,  than  is  warranted  by  the  cost  and  valtte  of  the 
volume,  and  as  this  purpose  has  now  been  answered,  the  work  is 
placed  at  its  proper  terms  of  Five  dollars  the  copy. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

Publishers. 
Jdly,  1857. 
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At  the  completion  of  the  work  for  which  the  favor  of  the  pubhc 
has  been  to  some  extent  solicited  in  advance,  a  word  of  apology  from 
the  Author  is  due  to  those  who  will  receive  it,  iu  part  for  the  delay  in 
issuing  it,  and  in  part  for  the  matter  of  the  book  itself.  At  two  or  three 
instances  since  the  present  design  was  in  course  of  execution,  the  favor 
of  Legislative  bodies  has  been  accorded  to  it  to  an  extent  which,  if 
finally  consummated,  would  have  rendered  it  easy  to  expand  the 
work  to  the  full  size  required  for  the  thorough  treatment  of  every 
department,  thug  keeping  the  purpose  to  improve  such  aida  to  the 
utmost  for  the  interest  of  subscribers,  for  some  time  in  suspense.  At 
the  last  this  much  desired  aid  failed  from  the  usual  contingencies 
attending  such  efforts  alone,  and  not  because  the  propriety  of  this 
form  of  assistance  was  not  fully  recognized. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  Publishers,  however,— who  at  no  time 
assisted  or  desired  the  solicitation  of  legislative  aid — the  ultimate 
execution  of  the  work  has  been  effected  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  much  beyond  the  promise  of  the  prospectus.  The  novel 
character  of  the  engraving  entitles  that  part  of  the  execution  to  some 
indulgence,  particularly  on  the  point  of  uniformity  of  tone  and  color- 
ing in  the  illustrations.  The  best  artistic  skill  requires  practice  to 
perfect  these  modes,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  distinctive  purpose ; 
but  a  comparison  of  these  charts  with  others  that  have  been  attempted 
in  this  purpose  of  climatological  illustration  will,  it  is  believed,  give 
them  a  rank  fully  equal  to  any  not  engraved  in  the  most  expensive 
manner  on  steel.  The  idea  of  this  illustration  is  very  difScult  of 
perfect  execution,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  difficulties  intrinsic 
to  the  subject  have  been  contended  with,  regardless  of  labor  and  time, 
by  both  author  and  artists. 

These  reasons  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  explanation  of  the  delay  in 
completing  the  volume,  and  no  others  need  be  referred  to.  But  it 
may  also  be  said  that  every  moment  of  delay  has  been  improved  to 
consult  recent  works,   and   recent   sources  for  statistical  and  other 
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matter.  The  various  divisions  liave  been  in  part  re-written  and  con- 
densed to  admit  this  material  as  the  printing  proceeded ;  and  though 
the  selection  and  elimination  for  the  limited  space  at  command  has 
been  always  difficult,  and  perhaps  often  unwisely  done,  it  has  at  least 
always  been  laboriously  and  conscientiously  attempted. 

The  researches  ■which  have  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  pre- 
sent work  on  Climatology,  have  been  prosecuted  under  circumstaneea 
requiring  a  word  of  explanation,  particularly  to  those  interested  in 
Climatological  Science  as  observers,  a  number  unusually  large  in  the 
United  States,  and  deservedly  standing  as  the  real  founders  and  sup- 
porters of  this  science  in  their  private  capacity,  or  as  detached  from 
institutions  and  government  agencies. 

IVom  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  observations  at  tte  United 
States  military  posts  in  1819,  and  at  the  New  York  Academies  in 
1824,  observations  by  amateurs  iiave  been  accumulated  both  by  private 
and  public  agencies  on  forms  generally  similar,  and  previous  to  these 
efforts  at  uniformity,  several  accurate  scries  were  observed.  From  1843 
forward  many  records  were  transmitted  monthly  in  such  forms  to  Wash- 
ington, to  facilitate  the  dynamic  or  storm  investigation  prosecuted  by 
Prof.  Espy ;  and  from  1848  they  were  sent  in  large  numhers  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  its  invitation,  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the 
close  of  1851,  a  large  collection  had  accumulated  at  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon -General  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  in 
the  last  case  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  as  detailed  records 
in  illustration  of  the  dynamics  of  climate,  and  requiring  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  manuscript  form.  Abstracts  of  the  military  observations 
down  to  1842,  were  in  course  of  publication,  leaving  the  subsequent 
years,  which  were  particularly  valuable  as  reaching  to  the  interior 
and  Pacific  districts  for  the  first  time,  unemployed  for  any  purpose  of 
discussion. 

At  this  time  the  author  proposed  to  undertake  a  general  discussion 
of  the  records  from  all  sources  in  the  sense  of  a  Climatology— -first 
undertaking  to  verify  the  records  and  eliminate  their  errors  by  group- 
ing and  comparison ;  and  next  to  combine  their  expression  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  as  a  valuable  approximation  to  the  various  fixed 
quantities  of  climate,  the  average  temperature,  quantity  of  rain,  the 
character  and  direction  of  storms,  winds,  &c.  It  was  not  then  sup- 
posed that  the  records  were  adequate  to  precise  determination  of  these 
conditions,  but  that  the  results  would  still  have  great  practical  value 
in  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and  Sanitaiy  investigation,  and  that  they 
would  outline  results  in  pure  physics,  as  had  been  shown  ao  a 
fully  in  other  cases  by  Humboldt. 
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To  facilitate  this  discussion,  it  was  asked  that  all  the  records  bo 
referred  to  the  Smithsoniaii  Institutiou,  and,  though  somewhat  infor- 
mally and  irregularly,  all  the  records  of  the  official  and  State  systems 
of  observation  were  so  referred,  at  one  time  or  another,  during  the 
three  years  in  which  this  purpose  was  prosecuted ;  and  all  were  dis- 
cussed in  view  of  this  general  purpose  of  getting  their  best  scientific 
and  practical  expression  in  a  Climatology. 

A  large,  and,  as  it  now  appears  to  the  author,  a  disproportionate 
measure  of  time  and  attention  was  given  to  the  dynamic  discussion ;  a 
number  of  the  principal  winter  or  general  storms  of  1850,  1851,  and 
1852,  were  charted  from  simultaneous  observations  at  from  four  to 
twelve  periods  each ;  the  periods  following  each  other  so  as  to  give 
succe^ive  panoramic  views,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of  the  whole 
country  at  a  deiiQite  hour.  Thus  one  chart  represented  the  condition 
at  9  A.  M.  of  one  morning,  another  at  3  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  the 
variation  of  temperature  from  the  mean  being  shown  by  lines  pass- 
ing through  all  points  of  like  condition,  as  of  5°  above  or  below 
the  mean,  &c.  These  lines  arranged  themselves  about  the  centres  of 
disturbance,  both  in  excess  and  in  deficiency.  The  pressure,  or  baro- 
metric observation,  was  represented  in  the  same  manner,  by  lines  of 
equal  variation  from  the  mean — the  mean  taken  as  a  point  of  compa- 
rison in  all  cases  being  that  of  the  month  in  which  the  event  occur- 
red, and  at  the  hour  selected  for  the  chart.  The  winds  were  repre- 
sented by  arrows,  and  the  clouds  and  areas  over  which  snow  or  rain 
was  falling  by  difierent  colors ;  the  plan  of  illustration  being  much 
the  same  as  that  employed  by  Professor  Loomis,  in  representing 
storms  of  1836  and  1842.*  These  charts  gave  comprehensive  views 
of  the  position  and  progress  of  these  greater  disturbances,  at  selected 
hours  from  the  time  they  began,  or  weie  instituted,  wherever  that 
might  be,  until  they  were  exhausted,  or  passed  off  the  continent  at 
sea;  and  fifty  or  more  of  these  elaborate  charts  were  completed.  As 
the  matter  now  appears,  less  value  is  attached  to  that  discussion  than 
was  done  at  that  time;  the  surface  dynamics,  particularly,  are  of  very 
little  importance,  and  an  error  easily  derived  from  that  system  of 
charting  is  to  attach  to  winds  and  other  incidental  phenomena,  and 
to  all  the  sensible  phenomena  of  storms,  indeed,  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance. 

Next  to  this  the  illustration  of  fixed  or  average  conditions  was 
undertaken,  an  illustration  claimed  to  be  possible  against  the  general 
opinion,  and  in  view  of  which  great  care  had  been  taken  to  correct 
and  verify  the  records  of  observation.     These  were  first  taken  for 

*  Transactions  of  tho  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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single  years,  and  Isothermal  Lines  were  drawn  for  each  month  of 
1850,  1851,  and  1852;  to  which  were  added  charts,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  quantity  of  rain  for  the  same  periods  by  shaded  areas, 
graduated  to  show  the  relative  quantities.  Upon  these  were  added 
Isothermal  and  Bain  Charts  for  the  mean  of  the  same  month  for  a 
series  of  years,  with  similar  charts  for  the  seasons  and  the  year ;  and 
not  only  were  the  two  or  three  years  of  detailed  illustration  combined 
in  the  concluding  series,  but  they  were  constructed  on  the  entire  mass 
of  observations,  for  all  periods  and  from  all  sources.  Thus  an  illus- 
tration at  Charleston,  S,  C,  would  be  based  as  much  on  the  mean  of 
ten  years  of  observation  from  1738  forward,  as  upon  the  last  ten  years 
observed  there,  ending  with  1352 ;  and  so  for  every  part  of  the  country 
where  reliable  records  could  be  employed  for  any  date.  The  result- 
ing average  was  designed  to  express  the  best  possible  approximation 
to  an  absolute  mean,  such  as  would  be  derived  from  accurate  obser- 
vations for  the  most  extensive  period. 

The  work  referred  to  was  prosecuted  with  excessive  labor  to  near 
the  close  of  1854;  a  selection  of  dynamic  charts  was  sent  to  the 
British  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1852,  and  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
sent others  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  that  year. 
This  last  failing  to  meet,  the  purpose  was  disappointed.  In  1853  a 
series  of  papers  in  explanation  of  the  leading  points  of  the  Isothermal 
and  Hyetal  or  Kain  illustration  was  presented  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association,  and  the  volume  of  statistics  and 
deductions,  with  the  charts  above  referred  to,  was  submitted  to  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  the  Senate.  Changes  in  the  policy  under 
which  the  researches  had  been  prosecuted,  ultimately  prevented  the 
publication. 

Subsequently,  the  author  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  accumu- 
lated statistics  at  the  of&ce  of  the  Surgeon-General,  for  publication 
in  a  more  extended  form  than  had  been  previously  designed,  care- 
fully correcting  the  entire  mass  in  detail,  and  combining  with  the 
results  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  observation,  then  unpublished,  the 
summaries  of  all  the  observations  preceding  these,  and  upon  these 
summaries,  thus  perfected,  constructing  Isothermal  and  Hyetal  Charts 
for  the  mean  of  the  seasons  and  the  year.  A  Report  discussing  the 
principal  features  of  the  Distribution  of  Heat  and  of  Raiu  in  the 
United  States  was  added,  and  the  whole  formed  a  large  quarto  volume, 
printed  by  authority  of  the  War  Department,  and  distributed  early  in 
1856. 

These  references  are  deemed  necessary  to  show  that  no  part  of  the 
t  work,  whether  supported  by  statistics  and  illustrations  or  not, 
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13  the  result  of  hasty  or  superficial  discussion,  and  that  all  the  s 
analytical  investigation  and  detailed  criticism  required  for  such 
pose  as  that  of  constructing  an  approximate  climatology,  hart 
taken  in  advance.  The  author  most  regrets,  indeed,  the 
labor  given  to  this  preliminary  correction,  as  being,  under  the  views 
now  held,  of  little  importance  if  a  correct  tone  of  inductive  general- 
ization ia  employed.  The  opinion  which  assigns  less  value  than  be- 
fore to  the  dynamic,  or  storm  discussion,  as  a  feature  of  surface 
dynamics,  is  the  result  of  the  most  extensive  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion under  a  higher  sense  of  its  importance  than  that  now  enter- 
tained, and  is  itself  a  deduction  from  the  elaborate  charts  then  con- 
structed. Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  Isothermal  and  Eaiii 
Charts  for  single  months  and  years;  they  are  far  subordinate  in  value 
to  those  for  the  months  derived  from  extensive  series  of  years,  and 
these  last  are  also  subordinate  to  the  summaries  for  the  seasons,  em- 
bracing the  mean  of  three  months.  The  Isothermals  and  Rain  Charts 
for  the  fixed  mean  of  each  month  are  of  great  value,  however,  and  the 
great  expense  of  their  illustration  has  alone  prevented  their  introduc- 
tion in  the  present  volume. 

The  practical  features  of  American  Climatology  have  been  foremost 
with  the  author,  through  the  entire  discussion,  in  part  for  the  reason 
that  a  research,  in  this  new  department  of  physics,  must  commend 
itself  to  economical  interests  or  fail  to  be  sustained.  Direct  as  its 
relations  are  to  ao  many  practical  and  business  interests;  and  per- 
mitting advances  in  pure  physics  unequalled  in  any  other  department, 
this  practical  difBculty  has  been  heavily  adverse  to  it.  The  chapters 
of  this  work  are,  in  their  titles,  significant  of  the  general  purpose 
entertained  in  the  entire  design  and  execution. 

The  author's  indebtedness  to  many  gentlemen  for  material  of  obser- 
vation, and  for  encouragement  in  the  difficult  work  of  perfecting  the 
general  discussion  of  the  materials  of  our  Climatology,  is  peculiarly 
heavy,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over  these  obligations  with- 
out especial  acknowledgment  here.  It  is  obvious  that  not  only  the 
statistics,  simply,  are  difficult  of  accumulation,  but  the  wide  compari- 
son and  discussion  required,  demand  unusual  facilities  for  access  to 
official  records,  and  to  scientific  and  other  libraries.  Most  important 
isolated  facts  and  results,  also,  obtained  by  gentlemen  at  distant 
points  distributed  over  the  country,  have  been  almost  constantly 
furnished  in  correspondence  and  in  detached  publications,  and  though 
these  may  not  appear  in  the  statistics  or  references,  they  have  had  a 
measure  of  value  which  the  writer  would  acknowledge  in  grateful 
terms. 

In  regard  to  these  and  other  sources  of  assistance,  without  desir- 
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ing  to  impose  on  any  of  these  gentlemen  the  least  responsibility  for 
the  use  ultimately  made  of  the  privileges  they  accorded,  or  to  assume 
for  them  any  endorsement  of  the  completed  work,  the  author  most 
gratefully  recognizes  his  duty  in  the  imperfect  acknowledgment  here 
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PEEIIMIXARY  CHAPTER. 

The  design  of  the  present  work  appears  to  require  an  illustrative 
or  explanatory  chapter,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  position 
Climatological  Science  holds,  or  has  held,  in  regard  to  what  is  termed 
positive  science.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with 
other  departments  in  which  observations  in  numerical  form,  either 
instrumental  or  otherwise,  are  used  as  the  basis  of  all  deduction, 
because  observations  of  temperature  and  of  other  climatological  con- 
ditions are  not  the  equivalent  of  observations  elsewhere,  as  in  astrono- 
mical science.  They  differ  essentially  in  value  as  matters  of  detail, 
and  while  the  last  are  positive  data  singly,  a  great  accumulation  is 
required  in  climatology,  and  extensive  series  must  be  concentrated 
in  the  form  of  perfected  mean  results,  in  order  to  settle  anything. 
It  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  these  accumulations,  iu  their  best 
form,  afford  any  reliable  basis  for  prediction. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  when  the  first  instrumental  observa- 
tions, of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  were  found  to  give  rude 
approximations  only,  which  varied  so  widely  and  bo  inesplicably 
among  themselves  that  no  formula  could  be  applied  to  obtain  their 
corrected  expression,  and  to  illustrate  the  precise  physical  changes. 
This  difficulty  has  never  been  surmounted,  and  from  the  intrinsic 
character  of  atmospheric  phenomena  never  can  be,  so  far  as  simple 
phenomena  are  concerned.  It  is  necessary  to  accumulate  recorded 
facts,  and  to  derive  averages  from  extended  periods  of  time,  to  fix  and 
define  the  climatological  conditions  which  may  be  considered  constant; 
and  for  the  extremes  and  oscillations,  constantly  presented  as  facts  of 
great  interest  at  the  time,  a  similar  consideration  as  averages  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  with  them.  The  measures  of  heat,  moisture, 
rain,  and  atmospheric  weight,  are  all  to  be  treated  alike  in  this  respect; 
the  averages  afford  fixed  quantities  which  must  first  be  defined,  and 
from  these  the  distance  to  which  the  extremes  go — the  average,  and 
the  extreme  measures  of  this  distance — may  be  calculated  numerically 
as  a  part  of  the  discussion. 

Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  case,  and 
of  the  apparent  instability  of  all  these  elements,  this  subject  has  been 
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enveloped  in  absurd  and  grotesque  speculations  in  all  ages,  and  it  is 
still  half  buried  under  them.  While  astronomical  knowledge  derived 
from  observation  was  accurate  almost  from  the  outset,  and  the  Chal- 
dean observer  gave  positions  recognized  as  accurate  after  an  interval 
of  thousands  of  years,  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere  were  apparently 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  caricature,  and  all  its  phenomena  were 
treated  with  singular  and  often  ludicrous  exaggeration — personified, 
and  burlesqued,  as  we  ought  to  suppose,  since  it  ia  bard  to  say  that 
the  early  writers,  who  were  sensible  on  all  other  subjects,  did  not 
know  bow  grossly  inaccurate  their  treatment  of  climatological  facts 
really  was.  They  at  least  leave  us  in  donbt  whether  they  were  in  jest 
or  in  earnest,  and  they  sometimes  appear  conscious  that  they  are  cari- 
caturing the  matter,  and  playing  with  it  for  their  own  amusement. 

Tbeopbrastus  and  Aristotle  wrote  freely  on  the  subject;  the  first,  a 
Treatise  on  the  SigTis  of  Rain,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  by  Horseley,*  who   "reluctantly  ranks  it  with   Pliny's 

*  In  the  earlier  Nos.  of  the  Fhilosophical  Transactions  the  papers  of  Dr.  Beal  and 
Dr.  Wallis,  16S4  to  1675,  first  take  up  the  application  of  the  Torricellian  esperiment 
and  the  constnietioii  of  the  harometer  to  climatological  pnrposes,  or  to  the  comparison 
of  atmospherio  weight,  temperature,  &o.,  at  different  places.  Dr.  Beal  accredits  Mr. 
Boyle  with  the  first  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measurement  of  minnte  atmo- 
spheric changes  (PSiV.  Trans.,  No.  9,  p.  153),  and  expresses  himself  bo  well  pleased 
with  the  discovery  that  he  looks  upon  it  aa  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  iuTentions 
of  the  world."  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Townley,  of  Lancashire,  Dr.  Plot, 
of  Oxford,  and  others,  engaged  in  these  investigations. 

Dr.  Plot  and  Dr.  Lister  {Phil.  Ttohs.,  No.  16B,  p.  350)  perfected  the  mode  of  read- 
ing the  barometer  at  Oxford,  in  1684,  kept  a  record  there,  and  expressed  some  sanguine 
anticipations  in  regard  to  "  predicting  the  weather,"  as  they  say  had  been  done  by 
"the  learned  Dr.  Goad,  of  London,"  from  leference  to  instrumental  diaries.  They 
refer  l«  "  the  industrious  Walter  Merle,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  who  thus  observed 
the  weather  here  »t  Oxford  every  day  of  the  month,  for  seven  years  together,  viz ;  from 
Jan.  1337,  to  Jan.  1344 ;  the  MS.  copy  of  which  ia  yet  remaining  in  the  Bodleian 
Library."  Subsequently  Br.  James  Jurin,  in  1723,  invited  an  association  in  forming 
meteorological  diaries,  and  gave  &  form,  which  was  quite  generally  followed.  Mr. 
Will.  Derham  was  an  early  and  able  collector ;  he,  with  Dr.  Halley,  contributed  papers 
and  GOllections  to  the  Royal  Society  through  a  long  series  of  years,  particularly  bear- 
ing on  this  research  in  the  sense  of  a  Climatology. 

The  following  is  the  form,  with  a  sample  of  entry,  proposed  by  Dr.  Jurin,  after 
which  the  register  of  Dr.  Lining  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  others  in  the  United  Statea 
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absurdities,"  and  wlio  expresses  great  respect  for  the  ability  of  tlie 
writer  on  other  subjects.  Pliny  wrote  profusely  in  illustration  of 
this  inexhaustible  subject  of  interest,  and  his  storehouse  of  reasons 
for  one  fact  or  another  furnishes  foils  of  every  form  to  parry  the  errors 
of  speculation  now.  Kircher,  in  the  17th  century,  rehearsed  most  of 
these  absurdities  with  a  good  deal  of  amplification  and  illustration,  and 
with  a  tone  of  gravity  and  credulity  which  proved  bis  sincerity,  at 
least.  They  only  began  to  be  cleared  up  with  the  best  scientific  men 
at  the  rise  of  the  Eoyal  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  with  the 
comparison  of  observations  which  soon  after  ensued.  In  this  period, 
or  from  1680  to  1770,  many  able  writers  appeared  in  the  TVansactions, 
and  they  are  full  of  evidence  that  climatological  laws  were  then  vigor- 
ously and  sensibly  sought,  and  by  correct  processes,  so  far  as  experi- 
ment and  observation  could  go. 

The  greatest  activity  in  this  department,  perhaps,  existed  near  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  connection  with  the  invention  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  production  of  the  first  observa- 
tions of  these  instruments.  The  spirit  thermometer  was  in  use  long 
before  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and,  somewhat  singularly,  mercury 
was  used  in  the  barometer  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  was  applied 
to  the  construction  of  the  thermometer.  The  mercurial  thermometer 
came  last,  and  it  scarcely  supplanted  the  spirit  thermometer  in  Eng- 
land in  half  a  century  after  its  invention,  which  was  about  1720— 
Hawksbee's  spirit  thermometer  was  only  supplanted  in  England  by 
Six's  thermometer  (partly  mercurial  and  partly  of  spirit),  in  1782. 

From  1720  to  1744,  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
laws  of  atmospheric  weight  and  temperature,  and  of  the  changes  of 
these,  by  collecting  and  comparing  barometric  observations,  but  the 
imperfection  of  instruments  defeated  the  purpose.  Great  confidence 
was  felt  that  weather  changes  of  the  greater  sort,  as  those  of  unusually 
wet,  cold,  or  dry  seasons,  could  be  anticipated  by  a  knowledge  of 
instrumental  observations,  according  to  the  analogies  of  other  positive 
measurements  in  physical  science.  It  was  supposed  that  such  obser- 
vations would  give  the  key  to  the  otherwise  mysterious  phenomena, 
and  that  these  instruments  would  disclose  direct  and  uniform  relations, 
as  well  defined  as  the  movements  of  the  stars.  The  subsequent  dis- 
covery that  the  observations  gave  no  direct  key,  and  that  they  must 
be  accumulated  over  a  wide  area  and  for  a  long  period  of  time,  tended 

BnbsBquent  nnm'ber,  "Mr.  Isaac  Greenwood,  Profeaaor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge, 
New  Engiand,"  gives  a  fonn  for  manne  obserratioiiB,  and  recommends  taking  them 
regularly. 
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very  mucli  to  chill  and  discourage  the  investigation,  and  it  fell  again 
into  the  position  of  a  record  mainly  for  the  interest  its  startling  phe- 
nomena gave,  is  a  sort  of  interest  it  will  never  fail  to  have,  and  in 
which,  thougli  having  a  philosophical  air,  there  can  be  no  progress  as 
positive  science. 

There  were  instances  of  rigid  and  logical  investigation,  however, 
even  at  this  earlier  time,  one  of  whicli  was  a  paper  in  the  Transactions 
for  1775,  by  Samuel  Horseley,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  tlie  Eoyal  Society, 
discussing  the  observations  tlien  taken  for  one  year,  by  order  of  the 
society.  He  quotes  the  views  of  many  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  par- 
ticularly Theophrastus,  Aratus,  and  Pliny,  and  his  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  moon's  influence  are  worth  transcribing,  "  On  the  whole 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  observant  husbandman  will  find  a  variety  of 
useful  prognostics  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  general,  but  they  will  be  prognostics  of  no  other  kind  and  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  spattering  of  the  oil  in  the  industrious 
maiden's  lamp,  or  the  excrescences  which  gather  round  the  wick." 
That  is,  they  were  merely  in  the  atmosphere  through  which  we  saw 
the  bodies.  Pliny's  eight  critical  days  of  the  moon's  age,  the  3d,  7th, 
11th,  16tb,  19th,  23d,  and  27th,  he  also  notices,  as  similar  to  all  the 
fictions  of  this  sort. 

A  consciousness  that  the  field  observed  was  too  narrow,  though  pos- 
sibly not  itself  clearly  understood,  evidently  assisted  to  discourage  the 
pursuit  of  climatological  science.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  are 
■without  an  important  essay  on  the  subject  for  a  long  period  after  1775; 
and  much  that  appeared  from  1820  to  1840,  is  confined  to  the  disproof 
of  popular  fallacies;  the  Transactiom  having,  for  this  laat  period,  fallen 
behind  the  new  lines  of  generalization  initiated  by  Humboldt,  and  the 
great  advances  he  made.  Under  Humboldt's  efforts  and  auspices,  with 
ithose  of  Sir  "William  Herschel,  points  of  observation  were  multiplied  and 
estended,  and  generalization  was  first  successfully  applied  in  the  form 
now  found  necessary ;  but  progress  in  public  appreciation  was  still 
slow,  circumstances  were  unfavorable  to  the  diffusion  of  results,  and 
the  brilliant  generalizations  at  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  Isother- 
mal Lines  alone  succeeded  in  establishing  this  branch  of  physics  on 
its  own  rightful  and  peculiar  footing,  Eecently  the  reconstruction  of 
Humboldt's  original  models  by  Dove,  with  the  indefiitigable  labors  of 
the  latter,  in  accumulating  observations  from  widely  separated  sources, 
and  in  constructing  upon  them  generalizations  not  limited  to  one  con- 
tinent or  one  hemisphere,  but  truly  of  a  cosmical  character,  have 
added  rapid  steps  of  advancement. 

Yet  the  excrescences  of  so  many  centuries  of  growth  still  greatly 
encumber  the  whole  science,  and  'particularly  the  appreciation  it  has  in 
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public  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent  sort.  The  moon  etill  has  an 
important  agency  assigned  to  it,  in  moulding  the  incidents  of  clima- 
tology, at  least,  and  this  view  is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  is  tech- 
nically called  popular  belief.  Many  of  these  points  of  asserted  influ- 
ence have  been  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  most  rigid  analysis  of  long 
periods  of  observation,  with  the  result  of  rejecting  the  whole  agency 
in  every  case.  The  Herschels  repel  the  charge  or  assertion  that  either 
of  them  advocated  the  existence  of  any  system  of  lunar  influences, 
and  they  particularly  repudiate  the  weather  table,  often  attributed  to 
thera.* 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  so  important  an  observation  as  that  of 
the  q^uantity  of  water  falling  in  rain,  had  its  origin  in  bold  doubts  of  a 
})revalent  belief  that  fountains  and  rivers  were  supplied  from  internal 
masses  of  water — arteries  and  veins  of  the  sea,  circulating  the  life 
blood  of  the  earth.  A  French  author,  Denys  Papin,  printed  a  work 
on  the  Origin  of  Fountains,  at  Paris,  in  1674,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  show  that  the  rain  and  snow-waters  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
fountains  and  rivers  run  perpetually. 


"  In  order  to  giye  a  gross  estimate  of  tlio  quantity  of  water  running  away  in  rivers 
and  sjmugs,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  agree  in  the  way  of  measuring  these  two  sorts  of 
K-iic-r.  .  .  .  I'or  the  measure  of  rain  and  snow-water,  I  haTe  fonnd  that  from  October, 
1668,  to  October,  1669,  there  bad  fallen  so  nraoii  oi  it  as  iiE^csntsd  to  the  beistt  e! 
eiglitaen  iaolies  seven  lines ;  and  from  this  same  month  of  1670,  to  the  same  month 
of  1671,  there  had  fallen  so  mneh  as  came  to  the  height  of  eight  and  a  half  inches  ; 
and  from  January,  1673,  to  January,  1674,  to  the  height  of  twenty-seven  and  a  hall 
inches ;  of  which,  taking  the  mean,  we  have  nineteen  inches  two  and  a  third  lines." 

The  author  goes  on  to  inquire  whether  this  quantity  could  "make  a 
river  for  the  whole  year,"  in  controverting  the  received  opinion  that 
the  rivers  got  at  least  a  part  of  their  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth.     He  concludes  that  the  rain-water  is  sufficient;— 

"  so  that  there  needs  hut  the  sixth  part  of  the  rain  and  snow-ivater  that  falls  in  a  year, 
to  run  oontinuously  through  the  whole  year."t 

Howard,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the  Climate  of  London,  first 
prepared  in  1818,  states  with  great  force  the  condition  of  climatological 

■*  Letter  of  the  younger  Herachel  (cited  in  Report  of  Regents  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1855). 

t  The  editors  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  this 
extract  is  given  (Phi!.  Trans.,  No.  119,  p.  447),  give  a  commentary  on  this  proposed 
weasurement  ot  the  quantity  of  water  falling  in  rain.  "  The  like  fc  which  has  been 
attempted  here,  and  proposed  to  the  Royal  Society  some  years  since  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who,  by  the  contrivance  of  a  rain-bucket,  had  taken  account  of  all  the  water 
that  fell  for  a  considerable  time."  The  popular  belief  in  the  internal  origin  of  fountains 
remained  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this  dat«,  however. 
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science  at  tliat  time,  and  tte  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  finds  tlie  coa- 
dition  to  recLuire  a  statement  in  some  respects  similar: — 

"Meteorology,  thougli  ■greatly  advanced  of  late  years,  especially  in  wliat  regards  the 
perfection  of  instrumants,  and  in  the  art  of  observing  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  yet  far  from  having  assumed  the  regular  and  consistent  form  of  a.  saienee.  Its  facts 
lie,  for  the  most  part,  scattered — or  rather  bnried — in  volumes  chiefly  taken  np  with 
other  and  more  cultivated  branches  of  nataral  philosophy,  and  it  ia  only  when  de- 
tached puhlications  have  been  ventured  on  by  individuals  engaged  in  the  study  of 
particular  classes  of  phenomena,  that  its  principles  have  been  developed  with  the 
clearness  and  method  of  which,  they  are  susceptible.  A  preity  large  najitber  of  observers 
have  been  long  engaged  in  doing  for  this  science  what  the  Chaldean  shepherds  are  thought  to 
have  done  for  astronomy.  We  may  now  probably  venture  to  anticipate  some  of  the  con- 
clusions which  posterity  will  otherwise  have  to  draw  from  our  data."  .  .  .  "Should 
it  be  inquired  for  what  end,  the  answer,  without  travelling  to  more  remote  conse- 
quences, may  be,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  navigation,  two  objects  of 
the  utmost  magnitude." 

A  tliorougli  treatise  on  the  views  lield  during  historic  and  recent 
times,  popularly  and  by  the  scientific,  would  be  of  great  use  as  well 
as  of  great  interest ;  showing,  as  it  would,  the  natural  modes  of  deal- 
ing with  phenomena  constantly  recurring,  and  always  of  a  striking 
and  interesting  character,  the  solution  of  which  was  impossible  with 
the  most  learned.  The  point  of  cattsation  is  at  once  the  most  ready 
to  recur,  and  the  most  difficult  of  solution  -j—wliy  are  the  extreme 
variations  of  heat,  moistureT  and  other  ssnsible  conditions,  irregular 
and  impossible  to  foretell  as  they  are,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  them  ? 
As  we  have  no  satisfactory  answer  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  characterize 
the  opinions  which  charged  these  to  gods,  to  caves  in  the  earth,  to 
distinct  personified  agencies,  and  to  the  stars  or  the  moon,  as  wholly 
unsound  and  unnecessary.  The  wonder  age  lingers  yet,  indeed,  and 
it  may  refresh  our  view  of  its  absurdity  to  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
phenomena  were  localized,  making  the  solution  easier,  if  it  were  only 
correct.     Pliny  says  that — 

"  In  many  houses  there  be  hollow  places  devised  and  made  by  man's  hand,  for  re- 
ceipt of  wind,  which,  being  inclosed  with  sliade  and  darkness,  gather  their  blasts." 

He  also  gravely  asserts  that — 

"  There  be  certain  caves  and  holes  in  the  earth  which  breed  wind  continually  with- 
out end,  like  as  that  one  is  in  Daimatia  with  a  wide  mouth  gaping,  and  into  which,  if 
you  cast  any  matter  of  light  weight,  there  ariseth  presently  a  stormy  tempest,  .... 
whereby  we  may  see  how  all  winds  have  one  cause  or  another"  1 

There  are  still  many  views  and  theories  attributing  to  the  winds 
almost  intelligent  agencies,  and  assigning  to  them  the  causation  of 
many  facts  and  results,  as  though  thej'  were  at  least  independent 
agents,  instead  of  being  simply  volumes  of  "  air  in  motion." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  accustomed  to  mathematical  proeeases 
and  positive  results  regard  climatologioal  physics  as  almost  beyond 
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the  pale  of  positive  science.  It  is  so  easily  overloaded  wit^i  theories, 
and  so  readily  shaped  to  conform  to  any  theory  hy  a  little  selection 
among  observations,  that  the  work  of  disproof  of  these  would  itself 
absorb  all  time,  if  it  were  guarded  as  rigidly  as  other  sciences  are. 
The  startling  phenomena,  and  the  air  of  pyrotechnic  display  so  easily 
made  to  cover  the  pubhc  appreciation,  are  the  chief  hindrances  to  its 
prosecution.  There  is  great  need  of  the  occupation  of  a  middle  ground 
between  mathematical  precision  and  theoretical  looseness,  seizing  the 
salient  points  with  a  clear  sense  of  the  proper  distinctions,  and  lastly, 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  putting  them  to  a  common  sense 
and  intelligible  use. 

The  actual  position  of  the  science  of  climatology,  as  a  department 
of  physics,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  carefully  detailed  and  acca- 
rate  observations  made  in  this  and  in  astronomy,  are  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  British  Astronomer  Royal,  who 
regrets  that,  while  the  Greenwich  a-stronomieal  observations  have 
assumed  such  a  shape,  that  the  astronomer  will  find  all  the  moving 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  presented  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
same  assurance  cannot  be  applied  to  meteorological  observations ;  not, 
however,  from  any  defect  of  instruments  or  observations,  for  these 
have  acquired  an  extraordinary  excellence  and  precision,  particularly 
in  photographic  registry. 

•"  But  after  having  obtained  the  immediate  results  of  obaervation,  with  the  utmost 
completeness  and  exactness,  we  are  ahsolntel;  estopped  from  making  furUier  progress 
by  the  utter  absence  of  even  empirical  theory." 

The  defects  of  the  research  so  clearly  stated  here,  are  helieved  to 
he  inherent  to  the  subject,  in  a  great  degree,  and  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  positive  formulas  cannot  be  applied  to  these  detailed  observations, 
however  accurate.  Generalization,  alone,  can  seize  their  true  expres- 
sion, and  this  generalization  must  be  derived  from  masses  and  sum- 
maries, by  rigid  deduction  and  comparison. 

The  first  of  European  climatologists.  Dove,  now  insists  upon  the 
defectiveness  of  the  deductions,  which  it  was,  until  quite  recently,  the 
custom  io  draw,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  known  European 
climates  were  the  standards,  the  normal  or  natural  climates  for  their 
latitudes— treating  all  differences  from  these  as  anomalies.  It  is  now 
known  that  these  assumed  standards  are  largely  anomalous  themselves, 
and  that  wider  views  alone  can  lead  to  correct  deductions  even  there.* 

It  may  seem  an  unnecessary  expansion  of  the  field,  to  treat  of  the 

*  See  Dove's  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  In  Proo.  of 
British  Association ;  and  particnlarly  a  paper  on  Variations  of  Atmospheric  Pressars, 
in  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Magaiine,  for  July,  1853. 
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climate  of  Asia  in  connection  with  that  of  the  United  States ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  that  which  is  moat  necessary  to  be  done,  and  most 
pertinent  to  the  illustration  of  merely  local  pecnliaritiea  here. 

There  are  few  works  adapted  to  the  present  requirement,  either 
as  applied  to  localities,  or  to  the  temperate  climates  generally.  The 
moat  that  has  been  written  is  in  the  form  of  incidental  treatises, 
attached  to  some  other,  or  general  work.  Sir  John  Richardson  has 
associated  an  admirable  review  of  the  climatology  of  British  America 
with  hia  history  of  an  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Eranklin,  which  is  the  most  valuable  existing  notice  of  that  part 
of  the  continent,  and  quite  indispensable  in  the  examination  of  the 
adjacent  districts  of  the  United  States.  The  direct  association  of  sci- 
entiSc  observations  with  a  practical  climatology,  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  this,  as  of  any  similar  work.  The  observatory  established 
by  the  British  Government  at  Toronto,  has  furnished  a  very  valuable 
series  of  observations,  from  which  the  constants  of  temperature,  humid- 
ity, &c.,  have  been  deduced,  and  some  memoirs  of  a  general  character 
have  been  based  on  this  series  by  Col.  Sabine,  Capt.  Lefroy,  and  Prof. 
Chen-iman.  There  are  other  notices  of  a  more  limited  or  incidental 
character,  which,  with  the  above,  give  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
climate  of  British  America. 

For  the  United  States,  the  work  of  Dr.  'Forry  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  though  but  an  outline  of  the  generalizations  for  which  ob- 
servations are  now  accumulated.  No  observations  bad  then  (1842) 
been  made  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  indeed,  those  actually 
used  by  Dr.  Forry,  were  only  brought  down  to  1831.  Since  that  time, 
we  have,  heretofore,  not  only  the  addition  of  twenty-four  years  of  ob- 
servation, but  of  the  immense  area  of  the  western  half  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  is  now  quite  completely  embraced  by  the  records  at  the 
military  posts,  and  which  has  had,  in  addition,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  surveys  and  amateur  observers. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  make  a  treatise  on  American  Climatology, 
as  rich  in  research  as  one  might  be  made  for  Europe.  Admiral  Smyth* 
has  shown  that  historical  absurdities  and  extravagances  may  be  so 
sifted  as  to  identify  the  truth  of  them  with  existing  phenomena. 
His  work  is  most  suggestive  of  the  fulness  of  interest  which  attaches 
to  popular  opinions,  in  any  age,  and  to  those  singular  Mendings  of 
sagacity  and  charlatanism  which  have  been  always  busy  in  prediction 
and  prognostication  in  regard  to  the  weather.  Our  history  is  full 
enough  of  these  peculiarities,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 

*  The  Mediterranean,  A  Memoir,  Phyaieal,  Historical,  and  Nautical.  By  Bear- 
Admiral  'Wm.  Ilonry  Smytii.     London,  1854. 
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permit  us  to  sift  them,  and  to  decide  what  the  germs  of  truth  in  them 
are,  if  they  have  any.  In  Europe,  two  thousand  years  and  more  of 
historical  comparisons  may  develop  important  results,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  pertnauence  of  special  features;  and  tie  identification  of 
particular  winds  or  descriptions  of  storms,  afler  so  great  a  lapse  of 
time,  is  an  admirable  test  of  the  popular  measure  of  accuracy  in  de- 
scription. If  such  an  illustration  of  our  own  climate  were  possible,  it 
would  be  found  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  so  frequently  enter- 
tained, that  it  is  becoming  more  variable  or  extreme,  and  to  break  the 
force  of  the  remark  that  some  extreme  now  experienced  is  wholly 
unprecedented. 

It  will  be  the  design  to  adhere  to  the  most  rigid  deduction  in  what 
is  here  said  in  regard  to  determinations  in  climatology,  and  to  make 
the  work  distinctively  one  which  may  be  designated  by  the  title  of 
positive  climatology.  In  the  admirable  volumes  of  observations  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  government,  giving  the  results  at  the  Magnetical 
and  Meteorological  Observatories  of  that  immense  empire,  series  of 
temperature  and  other  records  are  constantly  published,  as  observed  by 
some  scientific  gentleman  or  local  institution  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
entitled  Materials  for  the  Climatology  of  Russia.  The  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  materials  are  fully  recognized,  though  no  effort  to 
construct  a  climatology  upon  them  has  yet  been  made.  Similar  ma- 
terials exist  here,  and  are  at  least  equally  abundant  and  accurate. 
With  the  results  of  the  officially  supported  systems  of  observation,  at 
the  Military  Posts,  and  at  the  New  York  Academies,  a  body  of  ma- 
terials for  the  Climatology  of  the  United  States  exists  of  the  very  best 
and  most  complete  charaeterj  considering  the  brief  period  since  the 
occupation  of  some  parts  of  the  territory.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
properly  selecting  from  this  collection  of  materials,  and  in  using  the 
immense  mass,  from  the  mere  labor  involved,  in  demonstrating  the 
aecuraey  of  the  results.  The  statistics  need  to  be  given  a  somewhat 
disproportionate  place  also,  because  of  the  incredulity  with  which 
conclusions  are  received,  and  this  fact  compels  the  publication  of  much 
that  may- subsequently  be  omitted. 

Without  losing  sight  of  positive  determinations  of  every  sort,  it  will 
be  attempted  to  interweave  these  with  the  practical  matter  so  much 
demanded,  and  whatever  measure  of  success  may  attend  the  effort,  it 
will  only  fail  because  the  work  itseK  is  not  properly  done,  not  because 
the  materials  are  deficient,  or  because  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
subject  do  not  fully  require  and  justify  the  attempt.  In  an  address 
before  the  Imperial  Academy,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1828,  Humboldt 
stated,  with  groat  force,  the  advantages  which  would  sooner  or  later 
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result  from  the  extension  of  observations  in  the  immense  areas  of 
Russia  and  North  America. 

"  A  country  which  extends  over  mere  than  135°  of  longitude,  and  from  the  happy 
zone  of  the  olive  to  the  climate  where  the  soil  is  only  covered  with  lichens,  may  ad- 
vance more  tlian  any  other  the  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  knowledge  ot  mean 
annual  temperatnras  and  what  is  more  important  for  vegetation,  that  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  annu  1  h  t  the  seasons.  Add  to  this  the  hygrometrio  state  of  the 
air,  and  the  annu  1  qa  nt  ty  of  rain,  so  important  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
When  the  ar  d  nfl  t  n  of  the  isothermal  lines  shall  he  traced  from  aocuratfl 
observations  nt  nu  d  f  at  least  Eve  years  in  European  Euasia  and  Siberia,  when 
they  shall  he  pro!  aged  t  tl  western  coasts  of  North  America,  where  that  excellent 
navigator  will  n  d  *  the  science  of  the  Distribution  of  Heat  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  m  accessible  strata,  will  rest  on  solid  foundations." 

And  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  he  remarked  in  continuation : — 

"  The  government  of  the  Dnitod  States  of  North  Aioerica,  deeply  interested  in  the 

progress  of  population  and  the  varied  culture  of  useful  plants,  has  felt  for  a  long  time 

the  advantages  presented  by  the  extent  of  its  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eocky 

Mountains,  and  frora  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  the  lakes  of  Canada I  have 

already  mentioned  in  a  memoir,  where  I  hav«  discussed  the  causes  on  which  the 
differences  of  climafo  in  the  same  latitude  depend,  upon  what  a  great  scale  this  fine 
example  of  the  United  States  may  be  followed  in  Eua3ia."t 

Of  the  results  thns  early  indicated  as  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
two  systems  of  observation,  it  must  now  be  said  that  they  have  prac- 
tically been  realized  as  far  as  the  accumulation  of  observations  may 
go.  The  Russian  observatories  have  encircled  the  earth  in  the  higher 
temperate  latitudes,  and  their  published  results  are  au  imperishable 
monument  to  the  honor  of  that  government.  Those  of  the  United 
States  Military  Posts  have  extended  greatly  beyond  the  limit  above 
indicated  by  Ilumboldt,  and,  though  differing  from  his  models  per- 
haps in  regard  to  scientific  accuracy  of  observation  and  discussion, 
they  are  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  great  questions  named  by  the 
Master  of  Physical  Science. 


Upon  the  basis  of  positive  results  above  elucidated,  it  is  intended 
to  add  as  much  as  the  space  will  permit  of  what  may  be,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  tone  of  a  report  upon  the  value  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  this  continent,  from  the  point  of  climatological  adaptation  to  occu- 
pation by  populous  states.  Such  results  have  been,  from  the  outset,  the 
mainspring  of  the  Author's  efforts  to  develop  the  science,  and  no 
opportunity  so  much  requiring  such  discussion  and  comparison  as 

*  In  allusion  to  the  establishment  of  an  Observatory  at  Sitka,  Bussian  America, 
under  the  direction  of  Wrangei. 

t  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  1829. 
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tlic  present,  has  occurred  at  any  recent  time,  or  one  where  interests  so 
large  were  to  be  afiected.  In  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
the  migratory  masses  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  known  climates, 
and  are  ready  to  advance  over  the  immense  areas  of  the  interior  and 
the  west.  The  climate  of  these  is  the  first  question,  since  most  other 
conditions  essential  to  occupation  are  the  incident  of  this,  or  rather, 
are  defined  when  this  is  defined.  In  equable  and  moderate  climates 
the  soil  is  always  cultivable,  and  in  desert  climates  rarely  so.  Moun- 
tains and  surface  configurations  of  course  affect  the  case,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  mild  and  favorable  conditions  should  be  largely 
neutralized  by  configuration  alone. 

This  application  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  to  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  tem- 
perate latitudes  here  deserves  even  more  space  than  can  now  be  given 
it.  To  draw  a  parallel  of  conditions  in  the  old  world,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  earlier  historic  ages  when  the  Mediterranean  was  the  scat 
of  civilization,  and  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  colonists  began  to 
expand  over  the  west  and  north — the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean 
corresponding,  in  no  small  degree,  to  San  Francisco ;  and  the  Gallic  and 
Scflndinavian  plains,  with  the  islands  of  the  savage  Britons,  to  the  vast 
areas  at  the  Northwest  here.  Over  all  these  areas  we  may  now  reach 
with  scientific  precision,  defining  the  climate  and  capacity  for  occu- 
pation, and  permitting  the  advance  of  states  in  a  steady  and  certain 
progress,  until  every  part  of  the  new  world  shall  attain  equal  devel- 
opment with  the  old. 

The  central  idea  of  the  comparative  climatology  of  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes of  the  two  continents,  is  that  o^  correspondence  in  like  latitudes  and 
like  geographical  positions.  This  implies  a  symmetry  of  arrangement 
in  the  climates,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  which  greatly  assists  in  deter- 
mining what  the  conditions  are,  and  still  more  assists  the  practical 
business  of  putting  them  to  use.  Thus  Vancouver  Island  is  analogous 
in  position  to  the  British  Islands — in  like  latitudes  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  continent — and  from  observations  near  it,  we  find  the  cool 
summer,  the  warm  winter,  and  general  humidity  of  the  British  Islands, 
To  these  facts  little  of  positive  observation  need  be  added  to  warrant 
the  general  inference  that  the  cultivation  and  productive  capacity  of 
England  may  be  reproduced  on  the  Pacific  here,  and  all  the  vast 
systems  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  results  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  such  conditions. 

For  other  districts,  and  particularly  for  the  interior  at  latitudes  from 
47°  to  58°  north,  the  like  analogies  with  Europe  may  be  deduced, 
Kussia,  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  districts,  have 
equivalents  of  general  climate  and  geographical  position,  carrying 
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with  them  equivalent  capacities  for  cultivation  and  the  organization  of 
states.  Most  of  these  areas  are  now  unoccupied,  and  the  most  cftbctive 
cause  of  the  present  absence  of  effort  to  colonize  them  is  to  be  found 
in  the  errors  existing  in  regard  to  climate.  It  is  thought  that  all  parts 
of  this  continent  are  formidable  from  their  severe  climate  at  such 
latitudes  as  we  know  the  Canadas  and  Labrador  to  be  formidable,  while 
in  truth,  these  districts  afford  no  guide  whatever  to  the  climate  of  the 
interior  and  west  coasts.  Deriving  our  ideas  from  like  geographical 
positions  in  Europe,  we  may  see  that  at  the  west  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude does  not  more  than  express  the  amelioration  of  those  areas  over 
the  areas  at  the  east.  The  winter  of  Norfolk  is  transferred  to  Puget's 
Sound,  that  of  Washington  nearly  to  Sitka,  latitude  57°,  the  highest 
observed  point  of  the  Pacific  eoast^the  one  ten  degrees,  the  other 
eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  of  difference. 

The  plains^of  the  Missouri,  Saskatchawan,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie 
Eivers,  afford  contrasts  with  the  land  areas  at  the  east  nearly  as  great, 
and  in  the  train  of  each  of  these  general  facts,  the  most  important 
industrial  and  commercial  results  must  follow.  It  is  the  application 
of  these  which  is,  not  less  than  the  positive  results  in  physical  science, 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  present  work,  and  it  may  not  be  tuu 
much  to  ask  for  this  effort  to  give  precision  to  the  knowledge  of  vast 
areas  over  which  out  advancing  states  are  soon  to  go,  a  measure  of 
indulgence  and  attention,  it  would  not  deserve  as  the  mere  discussion 
and  definition  of  physical  conditions  which  were  already  fully  known 
practically,  and  fully  developed  in  their  relations  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country. 

The  compression  of  matter  rendered  necessary  in  every  part  of  the 
volume,  prevents  the  desirable  fulness  of  reference  in  all  the  divisions 
of  the  subject,  and  particularly  limits  the  notices  of  the  capacity  of 
the  northwestern  areas  too  much— now  the  least  known,  and  yet  tbe 
most  valuable  that  remain  unoccupied  on  this  continent.  It  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  compress  other  portions  more  than  has  been 
done  to  permit  this  elaboration,  and  it  must  be  left  to  a  subsequent 
opportunity,  if  such  should  occur.  The  whole  work  undertaken,  it 
has  been  often  and  painfully  felt,  embraces  too  wide  a  range  to  be 
satisfactorily  treated.  Each  of  its  departments  requires  a  volume 
rather  than  a  chapter,  and  an  extent  of  research  such  as  the  author 
cannot  claim  to  have  made;  and  for  all  taken  together,  such  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  one  person  to  make.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  omit  any  one  of  these  divisions  from  a  Climatology,  and  any  work 
of  the  sort  that  may  now  be  constructed  must  necessarily  be  but  an 
approsimation  to  completeness,  or  rather  but  an  opening  of  many 
parts  of  the  subject. 
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I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STATISTICS  OF  METEOROIOGIGAI 
OBSERTATION. 

The  required  8tatistic3  in  regard  to  temperature,  quantity  of  rain, 
and  other  conditions  of  climate  have  heretofore  been  wanting  on  any 
general  scale,  or  such  as  ia  necessary  to  make  the  comparisons  which 
render  the  subject  intelligible.  Single  or  scattered  results  and  tables 
are  not  readily  understood,  because  the  data  for  comparison  are  want- 
ing, hut  when  the  measures  of  heat  and  of  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  in  rain,  or  of  any  other  features  of  climate,  may  be  compared 
for  many  points  over  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a 
succession  of  years  also,  it  is  easy  to  get  at  their  meaning  and  value. 

The  statistics  of  greatest  value  in  a  general  climatology,  are  the 
monthly  summaries  of  these  measurements,  giving  the  averages,  or 
the  fixed  quantities,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  periods  of  observation.  As  all  other  conditions  of  cli- 
mate are  subordinate  to  these,  the  summary  of  observations  of  the 
wind  and  weather  may  be  compressed  into  a  small  amount  for  any 
general  purpose,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  them  in  fall  when  a 
special  illustration  of  the  particular  branch  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  belong  is  undertaken.  The  barometric  observations  belong  to  a 
specific  department  of  physics,  and  they  may  be  discussed  separately 
for  many  results. 

In  constructing  the  following  summary  tables,  a  suiEcient  number 
of  representative  stations  has  been  introduced,  at  which  correct  ob- 
servations of  temperature  and  of  the  quantity  of  rain  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  selection  of  similar  summaries  at  stations 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the  positions  and  periods  best  represent 
desirable  points  of  comparison.  For  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
100th  meridian,  the  number  of  stations  is  sufficient,  and  the  periods 
embraced  by  the  observations  are  quite  adequate  for  any  practical 
purpose,  and  the  results  illustrated  are  very  near  to  accuracy.  The 
comparison  which  may  be  made  with  the  best  known  European  and 
Asiatic  districts,  by  the  use  of  the  stations  cited  as  their  representa- 
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lives,  becomes  also  as  clear  as  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
climatology.  It  hiia  been  designed  to  so  arrange  all  these,  that  tliey 
give  the  fullest  expression  to  the  deductions  by  mere  inspection  of  the 
statistics,  and  their  arrangement  in  geographical  order,  and  in  their 
natural  relations  as  nearly  as  may  be  done,  accomplishes  this  very 
clearly  for  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  The  correspond- 
ence, and  the  contrasts  also,  which  wonld  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
these  positions,  is  seen  to  belong  to  the  summaries  in  a  remarkably 
distinct  form,  and  it  can  hardly  be  mistaken  what  their  expression  is, 
and  whether  the  deductions  given  in  the  charts  and  explanation  truly 
express  it. 

The  first  class  of  tables  ia  made  up  of  the  temperature  summaries, 
condensed  in  means  for  each  month,  season,  and  the  year,  with  notes 
of  the  position  of  the  station,  the  conditions  and  hours  of  observation, 
and  of  the  authority.  The  positions  are  very  carefully  given,  and  the 
altitudes,  particularly,  are  regarded  as  an  indispensable  item  of  posi- 
tion. To  the  stations  in  the  temperate  latitudes  on  this  continent, 
there  is  added  a  full  representation  of  all  observed  European  and 
Asiatic  districts.  These  have  been  mainly  taken  from  the  very  great 
mass  of  detailed  and  summary  tables  constructed  by  Prof.  Dove,  and 
published  by  the  Berlin  Academy  in  its  ijuarto  volumes  of  Transactions 
for  the  years  1838,  1839,  1845,  1846,  and  1852.  The  magnitude  of 
this  collection  cannot  fail  to  impress  any  one  who  examines  it  with 
the  conviction  that  the  statistical  elements  of  Climatology  are  already 
most  ample,  and  that  this  immense  mass  must  be  adequate  to  fully 
establish  the  results  and  conclusions  to  which  the  statistics  point.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  reprints  of  the  summary  tables,  the 
original  authority  has  not  been  given  in  all  cases,  with  the  dates  of 
the  several  periods.  These  facta  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  of 
access  in  American  libraries,  but  the  original  sources  have  been  con- 
sulted as  far  as  may  be  done,  and  all  the  notes  have  been  retained,  by 
which  their  accuracy  may  be  judged. 

The  period  of  observation  and  calculation  of  mean  temperatures  is 
much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  has  been  supposed,  two  or 
three  series  commencing  nearly  at  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  and  before  that  form  came  in  general  use. 
The  earliest  series  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Winthrop,  was  taken  with 
Hawksbee's  spirit  thermometers  j*  and  others  in  New  England  were 
taken  with  Six's  thermometer  as  late  as  1810.     This  was  ! 


*  In  this  thermometer,  "  the  point  of  estreme  heat  is  marked  5^  above  zero,  and  ao 
is  graduated  down  to  450,  which  is  tha  point  of  temperate ;  and  down  to  650,  which, 
is  the  point  of  freezing."— Piil.  Trans.,  MaHyn's  Abridg't,  1732  to  1744,  p.  660. 
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thermometer  constructed  of  spirit  instead  of  mercurj ;  Dr.  Lining  used 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  just  then  come  in  use,  at  Charleston  in 
1738,  and  the  correction  of  other  records  to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit 
was  generally  made  on  publication.  From  1738  to  the  present  time 
the  continuity  of  the  record  may  be  maintained  either  at  Charleston, 
Cambridge,  or  Philadelphia ;  the  record  at  Cambridge  having  but  a 
few  years  omitted  since  1742. 

The  number  of  carefully  observed  stations  in  the  United  States  ia 
also  great.  In  addition  to  those  incorporated  in  the  tables  giving 
monthly  averages,  and  to  those  which  space  has  rendered  it  necessary 
here  to  compress  into  the  smaller  form  of  the  table  giving  averages 
for  the  seasons  and  year  only,  there  is  a  large  list  which  could  be 
clearly  given  only  in  a  full  detail  for  the  years  and  parts  of  years 
observed,  because  of  irregularities  and  interruptions.  These,  with 
many  others  yet  unpublished,  have  been  disciissed  and  consulted  by 
the  author  in  the  construction  of  the  isothermal  illustrations  first  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1853,  for  that  embraced  in  the  Army  Meteorological  Begister  and 
Report  of  1855,  and  for  the  present  work.  The  following  summary 
gives  the  number  of  series  consulted,  with  the  aggregate  of  years  of 
observation,  and  the  names  of  stations  at  which  valuable  results  have 
been  computed,  not  given  in  the  tables : — 

MiiiE,  wliolo  nnmbor  of  stations,  twenty:  aggregate,  193  years.  Bangor  ;  Steuben,  3 
years;  Branswiefc,  Bowdoin  College;  Gardiner,  16  yeat^  ;  Fryeburg,  2  years  ; 
Perry,  Wasldngtoa  County,  3  years ;  Oldtown,  3  years  ;  Windlam. 

New  IIamfshire,  tea  stations  r   aggregate,  63  years.      Londonderry,  3  years;  Doblin, 

2  years  ;  Salmon  Falls,  2  years. 

Vkrhost,  (iueiue  statioiis :  a^regate,  79  years.  St.  Johnsbury,  3  years;  Montpelier; 
Windham;  Craftsbury  ;  Middlebury;  Rouse's  Point. 

Masbachdsettb,  tldTtjj~four  stations  :  aggregate,  472  years.  Eichmond ;  Newburyport ; 
PittsfleM ;  Soutbwiok ;  Wood's  Hole ;  Taunton. 

RnoDE  Island,  Jii'e  stations  ;  aggregate,  50  years. 

Connecticut, /ourtEcn  stations  ;  aggregate  68  years.  MiddJetown  University,  4  years  ; 
Naw  Haven ;  Saybrook ;  Salisbury,  3  years ;  New  London,  4  years. 

New  Yobk,  one  hundred  a«d  two  stations :  aggregate,  1025  years.  New  York  City,  W. 
C.  Eedfield,  2  years  ;  Liberty,  SuU.  County,  3  years  ]  Sing  Sing,  2  years  ;  Hew 
York  City,  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  1  year ;  Greenville,  2  years ;  Somerrille,  3 
years ;  New  York  City  Hospital,  2  years ;  Adirondack,  1  yeaJ ;  Geneva,  2 
years  ;  Brooklyn  ;  Smithville,  2  years  ;  Fort  Porter,  2  years  ;  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I., 

3  years  ;  Amenia,  1  year ;  Palmyra,  2  years  ;  Fort  Wood,  2  years ;  Cliatham's, 
Col.  County,  3  years;  Jamestown,  3  years ;  Sag  Harbor,  3  years ;  Seneca  Falls, 
2  years ;  Ovid ;  Beverly,  3  years ;  Nichols,  Tioga  County,  1  year ;  Angelica,  2 
years ;  Madrid,  4  years ;  BuITalo,  Pro!.  Hunt,  2  years ;  Spencertewn  Ac. ; 
White  Plains,  2  years ;  Watertown,  2  years, 

!,  53  years. 
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PfiNNSVLViKiA,  j?/!j-fiiji;  stations:  aggregate,  275  years.  Alleghany;  Wustctest^r ; 
Sugar  Grove,  3  years;  Morrisville,  10  years  ;  Beaver;  Yorki  Randolph,  3 
years ;  Haverford,  3  years ;  Easton ;  West  Greenfield ;  Moss  Grove,  3  years ; 
Pocop  on  Erie ;  Hewtown ;  Hollidaysbnrg,  3  years ;  Nazareth ;  PottsTJlle ; 
Lew  town;  Ceres,  2  years;  Pittsburg;  Philadelphia;  Heading;  Darby,  3 
J  ears 

De  waee  d  M  sYLAsr,  (e«  stations  i  aggregate,  85  yeare,  Newark,  Del.,  3  years ; 
E  It  m    e  Prof.  Steiner,  2  years. 

D   TBI  T  OF  C    UME  \.,Jive  station3  ;  aggregate,  25  years. 

VmoisiA,  st'i/een  stations :  aggregate,  93  years.  Buffalo,  2  years;  Charlestown;  Eich- 
mond,  4  years;  Bruaswiok  Co.,  3  years  ;  Winchester,  7  years  ;  CharlotteSTiUe ; 
Portsmouth,  3  years  ;  Huntersvilla ;  Louisa  Co.,  1823-1828. 

NoHTH  Cabolina,  six  stations :  aggregate,  44  years.     Lake  Souppernong,  2  years. 

South  Cabolina,  (lue/ue  stations :  aggregate,  67  years.  Waocamaw,  2  years ;  Med.  Soe. 
Charleston ;  Abbeville ;  Aiken. 

Sbokgia,  (en  stations :  aggregate,  75  years;  Milledgeville,  J819  ;  Augusta;  Eort  Hen- 
derson. 

Florida,  Mi rij-one  stations;  aggregate,  149  years.  Fort  Ileileman;  Picolata;  Indian 
Key, 2  years;  Fort  Wheelock,  fyear ;  Fomandina,  1820;  Fort  Harlee, ^  year; 
Port  Holmes,  i  year ;  Fort  Rnssell,!^ years;  Fort  Waeahotee,  IJ- years;  Tal- 
lahassee ;  Jacksonville,  7  years ;  Pensaoola,  Navy  Yard,  8  years. 

AiABAMi,  seueti  stations;  aggregate,  30  years.     Entaw;  Monroeyille;  Tasoaloosa. 

Mississippi,  etjfti station's :  aggregate,  48  years.  Fort  Gibson;  East  Pasoagoula;  Gar- 
landsville;   Pass  Chiistian. 

LociarAKA,_/our(eeB  stations:  aggregate,  125  years. 

Texas,  tinenty-five  stations :  aggregate,  88  years,  Gonzales,  3  years ;  Dallas,  3  years ; 
Matamoraa,  7  years  (Dr.  Eerlandier). 

Indian  TebbitobTj^ug  stations:  aggregate,  68  years.     Doaksville,  3  years. 

AKKANSAs,/o«r  stations ;  aggregate,  15  years.     Washington  County. 

MiSBOtTKi,  six  stations ;  aggregate,  65  years.     Hannibal,  3  years ;  St.  Genevieve. 

EANSAs,/owr  statloas :  aggregate,  40  years. 

TESBBasKB,  seven  stations :  aggregate,  25  years.     Dixon's  Spring,  3  years ;  Fayetteville, 

Kbstuckt,  eight  stations :  aggregate,  33  years.     Danville;  Millersburg ;  Bowling  Green ; 

Prospect  Hill;  Ballardsville ;  Maysville. 
Ouio,  twenty-five  stations:  aggregate,  178  years.     Dayton;  Mount  Vernon,  3  years; 

Granyille ;   Cincinnati,  J.  Lea,  J8  years ;    Zanesville ;    Columhua ;    College 

Hill,  2  years;  Savannah;  Marietta;  Jackson,  10  years;  Gallipolis;  Keene. 
MicHiOAM,  fifteen  stations :  aggregate,  123  years.     Monree ;  Ontonagon ;  Kalamazoo ; 

Saginaw;  Detroit;  St.  James;  Coldwater;  Breoklyn. 
Wisconsin,  eighteen  stations :  aggregate,  106  years.     Platteville,  3  years ;  Madison,  3 

years ;  Belle fontaine,  3  years  ;  Superior ;  Janesville,  2  years. 
L-iDiitTi,  seceB  stations :    aggregate,  14  years,     Eichmond,  4  years ;   Laporte ;    South 

Bend;  Green  castle. 
Ulibois,  ten  stations :  aggregate,  B6  years.     Chicago ;  Alton,  i  years. 
Iowa,  eZewen  stations :  aggregate,  35  years.    Pella;  Keokuk;  Quasqueton. 
Minnesota,  ten  stations;  aggregate,  50  years.      St,  Paul;   Red  Late;   St.  Anthony; 

St.  Joseph's. 
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Keceasea,  &o.,  seven  stations ;  aggregate,  24  years. 

Kew  Mexico,  thirteea  stations  r   aggregate,  38  years.     Taos ;   Abiquiu ;   Cantonment 

Burgwin. 
Caijfohhia,  j!a:(ei;n  stations:  aggregate,  55  years.     Fort  Tejon;  Los  Angeles,  Lieut. 

Whipple. 
Obeook,  twelve  stations  r  aggregate,  34  years. 
Cahabas,  and  BErrisH  America  in  temperate  latitudes, _/orJj(-(Sree  stations  ;  aggregate, 

178  years.     Ilamilton,  7  years  ;  Toronto  (winter  months),  12  years. 
EusBiAH  America,  three  stations  :  aggregate,  35  years. 
Total  in  Usited  States,  583  stations  :  aggregate  of  the  periods,  4065  years. 
Total  in  temperate  latitodes,  639  stations  :  aggregate  of  the  periods,  42fi8  years. 

The  stations  above  named,  the  results  of  which  are  not  published, 
are  generally  of  short  periods,  and  not  indispensable  in  the  present 
purpose,  though  a  few  manuscript  series  of  great  value  are  among 
them.  AH  were  included  in  the  tables  prepared  by  the  author  as  the 
basis  of  the  isothermal  illustration  constructed  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  1853, 

The  supplemental  table  of  summaries  for  the  seasons  only,  affords 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  many  stations  which  would  not  give  ave- 
rages of  so  much  value  for  the  single  months.  If  space  permitted  the 
printing  of  all  in  detail,  and  for  the  monthly  means  of  each  year,  that 
course  would  be  very  desirable,  though  the  summaries  are  of  far 
greater  value  than  anything  else,  and  a  few  tables  of  extended  periods 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  succession  of  changes,  and  the  measure  of  varia- 
bility. 

The  tables  designed  to  give  the  temperature  history  of  the  ob- 
served portions  of  the  United  States  for  the  longest  possible  periods, 
have  not  been  corrected  for  horary  variation  of  the  observed  hours; 
the  results  in  all  cases  being  in  the  precise  state  given  them  by  the 
original  authority.  The  temperature  summaries  are  similarly  given, 
and  in  regard  to  the  corrections  required  for  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  certain  that  those  hitherto  deduced,  of  which  the 
scale  for  Toronto  is  the  principal,  are  applicable  only  to  limited  disr 
tricts,  and  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  many  of  the  series  at  remote 
points.  The  hours  of  observation  generally  represented  the  true 
temperatures  very  nearly  in  the  Military  and  New  York  Academy 
systems,  from  which  most  of  the  statistics  are  made  up. 

Previous  to  1848  the  observations  arc  mainly  confined  to  the  United 
States  east  of  Fort  Gibson  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  or  of  the  95th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  in  this  district  the  following  points  and  cities 
may  be  selected,  when  observations  have  been  taken  at  them,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  climate  of  the  several  divisions  or  minor  districts; 
Eastport  (Fort  Sullivan),  Iloulton  (Hancock  B'ks),  Bath,  and  Port- 
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land  (Fort  Preble),  Maine ;  one  or  another  alternately.  Boston,  Xew- 
port,  Rhode  Island ;  New  York  City,  Albany,  and  Bocbeatcr ;  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto ;  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia ;  Baltimore  and  A 
polls;  "Washington;  Richmond  and  Norfolk;  Charleston;  St.  Angus- 
tine,  Key  "West,  and  Pensacola;  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Fort  Gibson, 
St,  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Fort  Snelling,  and  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

If  any  considerable  error  exists  in  the  tables  at  these  points  it  is  easy 
to  detect  it  by  comparing  records  in  that  vicinity  of  the  same  date, 
and  nearly  all  these  have  been  so  compared.  They  may  be  relied 
upon  as  showing,  with  greater  acenraey  than  is  usually  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  kind  of  observation,  the  distribution  of  heat  geographi- 
cally, and  in  time. 

This  series  of  tables  is  intended  as  a  practical  basis  of  comparison 
for  different  districts  and  for  successive  years,  and  to  make  it  available 
as  such,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  what  certain  measures  of  temperature 
may  be  taken  to  represent.  The  averages  for  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  generally  very  nearly  like  those  for  the  year — the  spring  being 
warmer  in  the  west  and  south,  and  colder  in  the  north  and  east  than 
the  year,  and  the  autumn  is  usually  two  to  five  degrees  warmer  every- 
where. Where  the  average  temperature  for  the  spring  is  70°  or  over, 
the  climate  is  nearly  or  quite  tropical ;  from  this  measure  to  a  mean 
of  50°,  the  best  part  of  the  United  States  is  passed  over,  nearly  to  the 
latitude  of  Boston,  At  lower  temperatures  than  50°  the  climates  are 
the  coldest  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  vegetation 
until  May. 

The  corresponding  divisions  of  summer  are  over  80°  for  the  tropi- 
cal, from  80°  to  65°  for  the  temperate,  and  below  65°  for  the  colder 
portions.  In  autumn,  the  differences  are  like  the  spring.  In  winter, 
the  tropical  or  semi-tropical  districts,  where  vegetation  does  not  cease, 
have  an  average  temperature  above  55° ;  and  there  is  more  or  less 
vegetation  in  these  months  to  the  latitude  of  Norfolk,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  40°;  from  this  point  to  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
which  has  a  mean  of  32°,  there  is  little  snow  on  the  ground,  generally; 
north  of  this  line  snow  lies  regularly  most  of  the  winter,  and  the  ave- 
rage temperature  varies  from  32°  at  New  York  to  15°  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing, and  11°  in  Northern  Maine, 

To  compare  the  quantities  for  any  month  or  other  period  with  ave- 
rages for  the  same  period,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  difference  of 
5°  for  a  month,  either  way,  is  a  large  difference,  and  the  extreme  of 
difference  in  summer;  while  in  winter  10°  is  an  extreme  diiference. 
For  the  year,  5°  either  way  is  an  extreme  difference ;  that  is,  a  year 
5^  colder  or  warmer  than  the  average  is  probably  the  coldest  or 
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warmest  in  any  period  of  twenty-live  years ;  and  so  of  the  differences 
of  the  months  just  referred  to. 

In  tlie  greater  part  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  regular  curve  of 
dillerences  in  the  successive  months  of  the  year,  as  follows :  January 
is  coldest;  February  2°  to  4°  warmer;  March  8°  to  10°  warmer  than 
February;  April  10°  warmer  than  March,  and  nearly  at  the  mean  for 
the  spring,  and  also  for  the  year;  May  9°  to  12°  warmer  than  April; 
June  7°  to  9°  warmer  than  May;  Jnily  i°  to  6°  warmer  than  June: 
August  1°  to  3°  less  than  July ;  September  5°  to  8°  less  than  August; 
October  8°  to  10"  less  than  September,  and  near  the  mean  for  autumn 
and  for  the  year;  November  10°  to  14°  less  than  October;  and  De- 
cember 10°  to  15°  less  than  jSfovember.  This  curve  diminishes  at  the 
south  and  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  districts,  and  it  is  less  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  than  in  the  interior;  less  sharp  also  about  the  great 
lakes,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  its  measures  of  difference  west  and 
north  towards  the  interior.  A  central  belt  from  Norfolk  and  Balti- 
more westward  has  a  greater  range  of  regular  and  irregular  differ- 
ences than  the  country  north  and  east,  which  is  generally  colder. 

By  a  ready  inspection  of  these  tables  it  may  be  seen  what  month  or 
other  period  of  the  last  thirty-six  years  was  distinguished  by  either 
cold  or  heat,  or  what  its  measure  of  difference  was — and  whether  this 
peculiarity  was  general  also,  or  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  United 
States,  Each  of  the  continued  and  complete  series  will  show  what 
tlie  range  generally  is  at  that  point,  and  the  table  of  averages  for  all 
points,  and  for  periods  of  different  length,  giving  the  best  mean  ob- 
tainable for  the  point  of  observation,  will  present  a  basis  for  comparing 
each  item  for  any  month  or  year. 

The  table  of  mean  temperatures  at  each  point  for  the  entire  period 
observed,  gives  a  basis  of  constant  quantities  very  near  to  accuracy, 
and  wbere  the  period  exceeds  twenty  years  no  considerable  change 
would  be  made  by  any  additional  number.  The  results  may  be  appro- 
priately designated  the  Pliysical  Constants  of  Distribution  of  Heat ; 
and,  as  represented  by  the  isothermal  lines,  they  may  be  taken  as  fixed 
quantities  from  which  all  irregular  changes  may  be  measured  by 
the  degrees  of  difference  presented  by  the  record  for  any  month  or 
year. 

In  considering  the  question  of  permanence  of  climate  some  com- 
parison of  the  periods  recorded  here  will  be  made.  It  may  here  be 
said  that  1824,  1825, 1828,  and  1830  were,  for  some  part  of  each,  con- 
spicuously warm ;  1831, 1834, 1835, 1836,  1837,  1852,  &c.  were  distin- 
guished as  cold;  and  a  series  from  1844  to  1848,  including  some  portion 
of  1853  and  1854,  also  were  distinguished  as  waim. 
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The  second  general  tables  give  the  average  quantities  of  rain,  or  of 
■water  falling  in  rain  or  snow,  in  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  tirst  in 
all  respects.  They  form  the  basis  of  the  hyetal  or  rain  illastration, 
aa  the  first  do  the  basis  of  the  isothermal  charts.  The  longitudes 
only  are  omitted,  as  being  in  most  cases  unnecessary,  because  the  same 
stations  appear  in  the  first  tables.  When  they  do  not,  the  position  is 
still  sufadently  designated  for  the  present  purpose.  The  European 
stations  are  here  mainly  from  Dove's  memoir  in  Poggendorff^s  Annalen 
for  January,  1855 ;  the  dates  and  precise  authority  are  unfortunately 
not  given  in  the  original  tables.  Many  other  European  series  are 
found  repeated  in  other  publications  without  these  items,  and  no  alter- 
native exists  but  to  use  them  as  found.  They  arc  generally  of  long 
periods,  and  doubtless  approach  very  near  to  accuracy  as  expressions 
of  the  fixed  or  true  average  condition  in  this  respect.  Statistics  of 
this  sort  have  heretofore  been  extremely  meager  in  treatises  on  Clima- 
tology, and  no  general  collection  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Europe 
before  this  recent  one  of  Dove.  The  extensive  series  observed  at 
many  European  cities  are,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be  found  in  their  ori- 
ginal shape,  and  with  proper  note  of  authorities  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  observations  were  made. 

Notes. 

The  mean  temperatures  in  the  following  tables  are  principally  ohtained  from  the 
simple  arithmetical  mean  of  the  several  daily  observations,  and  without  correction  hy 
any  scale  derived  from  the  daily  curve  of  temperature.  In  nearly  all  oases  the  obser- 
vations wore  taken  at  hours  which  represent  the  tnie  mean  very  nearly ;  the  principal 
sets  being  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  and  9  P.  M. ;  sunrise,  9,  3,  and  9 ;  6,  2,  10 ;  6,  12,  6 ;  8, 8  ; 
9,  9 ;  tlie  daily  extremes,  &o.  Kefeienee  to  the  hours  Is  made  only  when  it  is  thought 
important  to  name  them. 

The  United  St-ates  military  posts  were  observed  at  7,  2,  9,  until  1843 ;  at  sunrise,  9^ 
3,  9,  subsequently  to  1854,  when  the  first  set  of  liours  was  resnm.ed.  The  New  York 
Academy  system  was,  fcr  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  25  years,  computed  hy  the  for- 
mula; 4  =-^^t — "T"  '^'''  ;  in.  which  a  is  the  moraing  observation,  6  or  7  A.  M. ;  6  the 
midday  observation,  2  to  3  P.  M. ;  c  that  at  9  P.  M. ;  and  a'  that  at  6  the  nest  morn- 
ing. Prof.  Dewey  has  shown,  by  a  very  thorough  examination  and  comparison  of 
observations,  that  in  Hew  York,  results  so  computed,  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  observations  at  7,  2,  and  9 ;  and  Prof.  Bay  has  shown  the  same 
for  an  extended  series  at  Cincinnati.  The  investigations  of  Prof.  Dewey  in  hourly 
observation  in  1814  i<i  ISIG,  fonndetl  the  choice  of  the  best  set  of  hours,  7,  2,  9,  and 
fortunately,  adapted  nearly  ail  American  observations  to  forma  which  require  no  oor- 
tection. 

The  precise  relations  of  the  horary  curve  of  temperature  were  examined  by  the 
author  in  1853  to  ascertain  whether  tiie  hours  could  be  simplified  from  the  forma  then 
in  use ;  the  hourly  observatory  results  at  Toronto,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  were 
projected,  with  hourly  observations  from  the  coast  survey  at  Key  Weat,  Mobile,  and 
Galveston ;  and  with  some  others  from  surveys  and  other  aonroes  in  tlie  interior,  at 
El  Paso,  and  other  points.     la  all  cases,  the  hours  7,  3,  9,  best  represented  the  mean 
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of  the  24  hours;  6,  2,  10,  and  sunrise,  9,  3,  9,  were  next,  and  sufficiently  near  for 
moat  purpoaea.  The  daily  extremes  were  correct  only  in  the  middle  latitudes,  heing 
much  in  error  in  Canada,,  and  at  parts  of  the  gulf  coast.  As  the  result  of  this  discus- 
sion, the  author  prepared  the  complete  form  adopted  hy  the  Kegenta  of  the  New  York 
University  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1853,  and  by  the  Suigeon-General's 
Office  in  1855.  Though  sometimes  giving  averages  too  high  for  particular  localities, 
and  generally  a  little  too  great  for  the  Bummer  months  in  the  United  States,  it  is  much 
more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  which  may  be  used  for  simultaneous  observation 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States. 

In  British  America,  Dove's  formula  for  Toronto,  deduced  from  the  observatory 
records  there,  has  been  applied  by  Richardson  to  all  the  aeries.  In  tlie  west  and 
north  the  daily  curve  differs  widely  from  the  low  range  recorded  at  Toronto,  and  this 
scale  of  corrections  is  scarcely  ajiplioable  there  in  any  general  sense.  The  daily 
extremes  give  too  low  a  mean  in  Canada,  and  too  high  a  mean  at  the  Pacifio  coast. 

Several  series  are  quoted  from  Dove's  tables  to  afford  comparisons,  and  means  of 
verification,  and  in  some  cases  the  American  authority  from  which  he  had  derived 
them  has  escaped  observation  and  ia  also  quoted  from  him. 

Reference  Notes. 
'  The  oljEsrvatlons  Bl  (lie  poiuls  UBinetl  In  Labrador  are  irregnlar ;  eaoli  begins  in  177T ;  ibti  *t  Oktk 

(ione  are  conlinuoDg  fiDm  August,  i'tTT,  ii  Aogust,  1790.  Dove's  series  st  the  last  polut  is  a  combinUlon. 
of  IhiB,  Willi  a  Berioa  beginning  In  September,  1S41.  In  177a  and  1779,  the  mean  of  Ihe  earlier  moutlia 
was  very  low,  atid  In  17S0  very  high  for  the  santo  meuLliSr  For  Jauuarr  and  February  tLa  mean  lem- 
peratnre  in  17S0  naa  W  lo  28=  bigiier  Ihan  in  the  two  previous  years. 

'  Thii  inclndea  1828, 1832,  ajid  18W;  with  the  records  al  Vermont  Uuiverrfty. 

■  This  extensile  aeries  was  observed  at  sanrfne,  2  P.  >l.,eumH,  and  10  F.  Jf.,  from  1S13  to  1S12 ;  at  mn- 
entire 'series  shows  but  little  if  any  oscess  tor  the  flrst  thirty  years,  and  though  a  correctioo  wonld  nanally 
thai  none  has  been  appliel.    The  dt^y  curve  is  not  sharp  here,  iho  open  sea  and  nearness  of  the  gnlT 

'  The  hours  of  observation  are  not^ven  tor  this  series;  they  are  evidently  nol  such  aa  correctly  rcpre- 

AtWashln^n,  theobservation  by  Mr.  Meigs,  then  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Offloe,  are  reliable,  thongh  the 


of  6S.6°. 

At  Savannah,  the  record  be^ns  in  Jnna,  1S32,  and  1b  omttled  from  Juno,  ia3+,  to  Jnly,  1836 ;  the  hours 

i  7,  2,  7,  to  1851  i  afterwards  a.  2,  10.  and  7,  2,  3.     Corresponding  years  differ  very  litUe  from  the 

it  St  Augustine,  1833,  '47,  '48,  and  1850,  are  wholly  omitted ;  with  parts  of  1824,  '27,  '29,  '36,  '40,  '46, 
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23 

27 
W 

37 
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SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 
TEMPERATURES— Continued. 


Sp 

..s™. 

^ 

t.w 

.r. 

-s 

.... 

POaiT.™  OP  STATES 

Lst.     Long 

All. 

AOTMOniTV. 

1 

67 

0      71% 

50 

3     28 

7     50 

4       3 

1830-1841 

».52 

77.00 

Z 

■four.  FHmk.  Inst. 

2 

If) 

i     70.7 

52 

1     32 

0     61 

1       6 

1310-1314 

13 

74.45 

50 

Ewlng,  (S.,  2, 10);  Am.  Jim. 

', 

» 

3      724 

60 
64 

1     32 

fl     53 

4      10 

1S07-1826 
181S-185S 

39 

56 

»■'■ 

10 

Bartraia,  Kslm,  IVonefs  in  N.  A. 
Tram.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  1839. 
Tonng,  Jto*j,, 

HewBon,  IVans.  PliU.  Soc.,  1839. 
Conrad,  (daily  ei.);PM.Jn2. 

S 

» 

6      71,0 

92 

I     32 

6     51 

6       *-» 

1810-1816 

57 

75.13 

60 

Eaclie,  JXag.  *  Jfe*.  06».  (bi-hourly). 

9 

01 

2     72.6 

51 

2     32 

7     52 

7       8 

1836-1843 

01 

75.12 

20 

;: 

» 

:  E 

55 

.1     S2 

11 

; : 

1S23  irreg.  1853 

:: 

36 

E 

20 
10 
80f 

Mil.  Post,  (182S-2t;  43-10;  49-53). 
Mil.  Post. 
Bfioli,  (S.,  2, 10). 

13 

53 

7     74.3 

66 

2     51 

2      51 

3     24 

1851-1854 

39 

17 

76,35 

36 

Mil,  F081. 

16 
18 

52 

9     73,7 
»     75.7 

3     76,0 

■■ 

2      ij 

1     13 

1854-1835 
1822;  31-4;  43-5 

88 

58 
53 

"■■• 

20 

SO 

B^=r.  Ael  S^. 
Hanahiw,  Jffl.  Sfp. 
Mil.  Post. 
Meigs,  JfS. 

23 
24 

I 

7     75.t 

66 

9     33 
S     37 

9     63 

u 

Nov.33-Jnn.42 

1S21-35;  61-63 
Jul.  37-Juii.  38 

37 

53 

77.10 
73.23 

isoof 

120 

GllUs,  Sag.  and  ISft.  Mu. 

irn.  Post. 
Am.  Aim.  (B.,  2). 
Patten,  Agl.  B^. 
ChsTBlUo,  Sariu''  ^-  S. 
Mil.  Post. 

20 

58 

9     766 

57 

6    sa 

i      69 

9      SO 

1825-1851 

37 

05 

76!l8 

160 

Mil.  Post. 

29 

58 

3      76.3 

60 

S     42 
2      45 

7     62 

'  " 

1820-22;  44-55 
1S3S-36;  43-44 

31 

61 

78.17 

570 

Caldwell,  riiilllps. 

30 

61 

5      80.2 

67 

4      50 

6      65 

7      18 

1822-1846 

31 

00 

78,05 

20 

Mil,  Post. 

31 

S3 

0      78.4 

61 

»      46 

6      61 

0       9 

1345-1853 

33 

15 

so'oo 

1007 

Carponter,  JlfS,;  Tonng,  Agl.  Sep. 
Ravenel.  Jour,  ir*  Oo*  AgU  Soc. 

33 

6S 

0     79.7 

«2 

7      S2 

0     65 

6        4 

1738-10;  1742 

32 

45 

79,57 

30 

Dr.  Lining,  PAii.  Trans.  1748.  (il.ei.). 

SI 

65 

9     79.8 

«6. 

5      61 

4      65 

9      10 

1750-1759 

32 

45 

79.57 

20 

Dt.  ChalmoFf,  Weath.&Dis.qfS.  0. 

3.5 

65 

8     90.S 

68 

1      61 

7     66 

6     23 

1933-35;  4M4 

32 

45 

79.61 

20 

Mil.  Post  (Bulllvan's  Island). 

38 

61 

*     S0.2 

63 

4     48 

1     61 

0     2! 

1826-1646 

33 

28 

81.53 

650 

MU.  Poet  ["300  ft  lb.  Augusta"). 

38 

63 

7     763 

66 

4     17 

6      63 

1        4-6 

lS64r-1865 

33 

17 

83  25 

650  T 

McCoy,  SKoHiem  OuU..  {%.,  3  p.  m.) 

39 

67 

6      80.9 

67 

6     S3 

7      67 

2      21-« 

1832-34;  36-55 

05 

81.07 

45 

Oeialer,  Posoy.  ^m.  AVm.  {7.  !.  7;  T, 

40 

67 

1    ao.7 

es 

3     51 

2      65. 

5        8 

isitn'sss 

32 

00 

81.07 

26 

Mil.  Po«.  {Oglaihorpe  Bks,)       [2  9). 
aibaon,  (ex.  1362);  MS.kAgl.Sep. 

Vi 

66 

7     79.8 

65 

3     48 

6     65. 

1       2 

1861-1852 

30 

83.42 

200? 

Cooper,  JtS. 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


TABLE  OF  MEAN 


„„..>■. 

,„. 

„. 

..., 

Apl. 

May. 

Jun. 

Jnl. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Ocl. 

Dec. 

St.  Angus  11  He,  Fla. 

JackBonvlUe,  Fla 

Pilatka,  Fort  Shannon,  Fla.    .       . 

m.i 

93.3 

oa.3 

G1.2 
68.8 

72,2 

S7,0 
61-S 

62,4 
61.6 
60.2 

68,9 
62,9 

m.s 

77.1 
76,7 

J0.2 

7i.-S 
73.9 

72.0 
7S.0 

77,9 

81-9 
75.7 

80,5 
7S.2 

78.7 

80,7 
62,0 

79,1 
7S.4 

83.1 
82.5 

S1.S 

82,9 
61.8 

82.2 

82,7 

SO,S 

80.5 

82,8 
82,9 

81.! 

8S.0 
B2.6 

81.3 
78,3 

77.2 
76.1 

82,2 

71.9 

77,4 
70,5 

64.8 
73,0 
69.0 

74.2 
63,5 

67.2 

63.0 
5S.0 
64.7 

17,2 

66.0 

59.0 
49.7 

55.6 

Fort  rierea,  B.  Fla. 

Cape  FloridB,  Fort  Dallas       . 

KeyWeat 

E^rWesl 

Fort  Mjere,  Fla 

Tampa  Baj,  Fla.,  Fort  Brooke       . 

Mkanopj,  Fla 

62.7 

"""'■■'" 

„.. 

Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Bay       . 
Pensacola,  Fori  Barrancas     . 
Mobile.  Areeoal  at  Mt.  Vernon      . 

E 

Erie,  Ala 

DollaoEMlBalsslpiilKiver      . 

If  en  Orleans 

53.5 

62.V 

(53.6 
60.8 

S5A 

I 

Fort  Pike,  ooar  New  Orleans 
Hatdiei,  MlBa 

i 

I 

Avoyelles,  Ream™,  La.      .        . 

Yickrtnrg 

Nalchilochea,  La.,  Fort  Jessiip      . 
Fort  Sabine,  La.      ...       . 
Galveston,  Texai    .        .       .       . 
Corpos  ChrlBtl,  Tesas     .        .       . 

Ringgold  BartackB,  Teiaa      . 
Laredo,  Texas         .... 
Eagle  Pass,  Teiag  .... 
Fort  Clark,  TeTas   .        .       .       . 

62.1 
48.S 

3 
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SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 
TE  MPER  A  TURE  S— Continued. 


Bg. 

s... 

.... 

™, 

v.... 

". 

E 

:: 

63,S 

73.2 

^,8 

S2.5 

78.3 

69.S 

76,5 

E 

" 

E 

013 

E 

2.0 

7B.B 

asj 

S8,9 

7o'l 

80.2 

70,0 

68.4 

70.0 

13 

608 

722 

6S.a 

69.6 

« 

Sl.O 

E 

E 

70.2 

0.1 

82.7 

71.0 

07,3 

70,3 

5.3 

79.7 

84,i 

M.3 

05.2 

eis 

0.B 

82,1 

72,2 

60.5 

71.2 

0.0 

S2.S 

70.7 

6e.5 

69.9 

17.8 

J9.6 

S8.0 

55,0 

67,6 

z 

E 

E 

E 

69.2 

js!o 

Sl.O 

06.8 

02.2 

6J.6 

E 

I" 

1" 

E 

E 

E 

z 

E 

62,1 

E 

5.3 

85.9 

75.S 

57.3 

73.2 

2.7 

8+,S 

72.3 

53.9 

70.9 

69.1 

S0,4 

09.0 

*B,7 

S7.0 

1S3S-1843 
1310-12;  1S5S 
131*41;  a 


Jolr  1838-12 
1632  (rreg.-^ 
Jnl  J 1810-42 


18i0-1813 
13*9-18*1 
1633-35;  43-sa 
1331-1 S3S 


1799-1303 
1S36-1847 
1833-1338 


lSil-1852 
1816-49;  61-54 
1316-55  (ex.) 
1819-1355 


MIL  Post  (Fori  Marion).* 
Baldwin,  Agl.  Sep. 
Mil.  Post. 
Mil.  PoBl. 


il.  Post, 
Whitehead,  (S.,  2,  li 
Nil.  Frjit. 

1.  Post.   (Ex.  183E 
Mil.  Post. 


North,  Am.  Aim. 
;  Jennings  &  0£l;oriic,  US. 


a  St.  PhiUp  and  Ja-Jkson. 
oa,VU.Stat.cifLa.,S:SanU.Si^. 


I,  FhO.  Train.,  1809. 
iea  (mn.,  noon,  niBhl),  Ba 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


TABLE 

OF 

MEAN 

.„„.,., 

,... 

», 

Uar 

Apl. 

May 

.„. 

Jul.    Aug. 

Sep. 

0» 

«0.. 

Dec 

San  Antonto,  Texas 
FoMMcEavell,  T8XM     . 
Fori  U.  Scott,  Teiaa       , 
Maw  Wled,  Tesaa   . 

Fort  Grftbtm,  Texw       .       . 

Fort  Worth,  TeitM.       .       .       . 
Fort  Belknap,  Texas       .        .       . 
rortirbuckle,  Indim  TerrltBry   . 
Fort  To-waon,  Indian  Territory 
Furt  Waahita,  Indian  Territory    , 

Fort  Qibaen,  Indian  Territory 

Fort  AlHinson,  Pldns    .       .        . 

Jefferson  Barrack,,  Mo-.       .       . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

HashTiUa,  Tenn 

Qlenwooa,  Tenn 

Lebanon  UniversLly,  Tenn.    ,        . 

Ko^r  Harmony,  Indiana         .        . 

L.aL>vme,Ky 

Higbland,  IllLnois    .         .        .         . 
CincinnalL,  Ob!o      .        .       .       . 
Cindnnali.  College,  Ohio        -       . 
Gormantown,  Obig  .... 

Portsmouth,  Ohio    .... 
Marietta,  Obio         .        .        .       . 
Sleubenvme,  Ohio  .       .        . 
Hudson,  -W.  Re^  College,  Ohio      . 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio      .       .       . 
NUton,  Indiana       .       .        .       . 

40-2 
3S.4 
33.8 

sag 

28.8 

as.i 

46.9 

43.9 

40,8 
41.S 

29.3 

68,7 

03.4 
S1.6 

S3,S 

69.* 
62,S 

664 

62.4 

32,3 

65.4 

so.s 

75.S 

78. 0 

72.1 
74,3 
73.2 

71.2 

81.4 
77.2 

77,2 

73,9 
77.8 

S3. 5 
78.  e 

78.3 
69.0 

73.3 
71,4 

74,7 

70.5 
69.8 

7S.6 

7s.a 

75.1 
66,8 

63.3 
63.0 

69.3 

63.2 

62.7 
6S.3 

S7.0 

51,3 
59.3 

63.6 

84.8 

61.1 
68.4 

49.9 
36.2 

43,1 

40,9 

45.1 

48.1 

44.1 

33-8 

56.8 

39.3 
33.8 

30.7 
37,9 
30,8 

23 
28 

37 
S9 
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SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS 
TEMPERATUKES— Continued. 


Mil.  roat 
Mil.  Post 


jm.  Post 

Mil.  Post 
Mil.  Poat 


D,  St.  Lmiii  3ted.  J. 


Stowaft,  Agl.  Rep. 
Stewsrl,  AffL  Sep.,  1S33. 

Troosl,  Darby,  I>raie. 
Young,  Agl.  Rfj), 
Ejhiner,  MS.,  Agl.  R^. 
Mansfield,  Dnko  (S.,  S],  Ffeio  ,y  Oi 
Ray,  XS.  (cote,  I17  K.  T.  formula 
Groncweg,  OiSm,  Xonigimi.  Co.,  I 
Maitliews,  |S„  2|,  Jfrl.  Bcp./isio 

Dildreth,  Jm.  Jour.  Sei. 
Marsh,  2>rnie  (8,  IS,  6). 
Loomle,  iV.  r.  Xa.  Bepa.  (9, 3). 
Fttirclilia,  its.  Boa  .^ai,  flep. 
Keraej,  Agl.  E^. 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


TABLE  OF  MEAX 

,..r:o.s. 

.... 

,.., 

«... 

Apl. 

May. 

Jun. 

' 

Aug. 

w. 

Oct. 

Hot. 

Dec. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan     .        .       . 
Detroit,  Michigan    .       .       .       . 
Battle  Creek,  Michigui  , 
Port  Gratiot,  Michigan   .       .       , 

TemiECaming,  Canada     . 

Fort  Brady,  Mioh 

Micbipicoten,  Lake  Superior  . 

Fort  WilkinEi,  Copper  Barter        . 

MilwanWe,  Wise 

Beloit,  Wiac 

Acguata,  IJlinois     .... 
Tort  Madlaon,  Iowa        .        .       . 
Poultener,  Iowa      . 

21.0 
S5.S 

23.4 
19,6 
23.8 

aas 

20,2 

!6.a 

25,3 

21.7 
2S,2 
21,7 

23.3 

2S,1 
22,3 

35,4 

K7 

2S,9 
32,a 

34,5 
29,3 
42,7 

36,2 

57.8 
60,9 

68,5 

&.* 

01.9 

62.9 

57,9 
53.4 

60.6 
03,7 

66.0 
70.6 

66. 1 
69.5 

72.2 

73.2 

67,3 

63.0 
7S.9 

73.2 
76.2 

70.9 
72,3 
68,0 

68.S 

77.4 
68  0 

72.0 
73.8 

69.0 

67.6 
61.2 

72.3 

51.1 

46,5 
50.7 

49.9 

49.3 
48. 0 
04,2 

Ofl.S 

37.9 
39.9 

83,S 

43.6 

35,8 
^,1 
21 

25.S 
27.0 
24,0 
2S.I 
22,4 

29,8 

10,3 
32,0 

23 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  Wise. 

Fort  Sea  Moines,  lUinoia 

Fort  Dodge,  lUinoia 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas    .       . 

Conncil  Blnffs,  Nobraska       .       . 

Fort  Snelling,  Minneaota       .       . 
Fort  Kipley,  Minnesota  . 
Sandj  Lake,  Minnesetl 

Fort  Pierre 

Fort  Clark,  MandanVill.        ,        . 
Fort  Union,  MisBoutI  River    . 
Fort  Benton,  tipper  Miasonri 

S7,4 
19.2 

20 
33 

sa 
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TEMPER  ATURBS- 


SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 
-Continued. 


Bpng. 

.„.. 

Aut. 

^ 

r 

Dale. 

.0,m<.»O.aT>T,<,., 

Year. 

Lat, 

Long. 

All. 

AUTHOBITT. 

«°s 

69% 

613 

17.8 

1851-1355 

12,16 

83.30 

7M> 

Woodruff,  Asl  Eep. 

M,8 

712 

18.7 

26  3 

17 

5-6 

1886-16;  49-51 

42  20 

83,15 

800 

Campbell,  MS.  nni  Agl.  Bep. 

137 

66,7 

19.1 

23.7 

40 

17-6 

1330-1$;  19-03 

12,50 

83.23 

098 

Mil,  Post. 

3P.2 

fiSO 

40  1 

217 

43 

Mayl826-ApL26 
f 

1113 

80,10 

626 

30.7 

62  0 

43.S 

200 

40 

1825^7;  32-54 

10,61 

8101 

723 

Mil,  Post, 

S7.6 

620 

13.5 

18.3 

10 

1823-1834 

16,30 

31.33 

600 

Mil,  Foal,  (Ex,  1S19,) 

37,6 

099 

11,2 

16.6 

88 

ISiO-? 

17,53 

89^22 

660 

Kellh,  Bidua^im. 
Blshardtoa. 

38.0 

60,8 

18.0 

21.3 

11 

Juii,lSll-Jua.l6 

47.30 

3S.0O 

620 

mi,  Posl, 

E 

E 

E 

E 

1 

1820-1813 

i 

E 

620 

Mil.  Poal. 
Mil.  Post. 
MareL.  Lapham,  JHS, 

44.B 

67.3 

1S.B 

20.9 

46 

1S32-1836 

41.53 

87.35 

691 

Mil,  Poet, 

16 

45.6 

70.9 

60.1 

21.2 

47 

1850-1856 

12,30 

89.01 

7O0 

Lathrop,  Wise.  Agl.  Bep. 

17 

43,0 

68.5 

47.« 
47,5 

23.0 

119 

1S5O-1302 
1830-1352 

12,89 

88.64 

613 

Gtldlej,  Wise.  Agl.  Sep. 
Denmore,  Wise.  Agl  Bep. 

19 

W.5 

71.1 

51,7 

21,9 

00,3 

11-6 

1821-1835 

11,30 

90.10 

529 

Mil,  Post, 

20 

60.6 

73.7 

53.2 

21S 

00,3 

1801-1855 

11,20 

88.17 

620 

Harris,  Agl  Sep. 

21 

62  4 

73.6 

50.1 

2e.2 

61.9 

lMl-1855 

10,12 

90.10 

6007 

Mead,  Agl  Bep. 

22 

84,4 

78.2 

67.2 

28.0 

53,9 

1S51-1B50 

39,02 

39.66 

630 

Hall,  Agl.  Bep. 

2S 

SS.4 

79.1 

6S.3 

26,1 

53.2 

1301-1360 

10.37 

91.28 

050  r 

McCreadJ,  Agl  Bep. 

2t 

46.4 

68.6 

13.» 

22,9 

46.7 

1347-33  (ex.  33) 

41.25 

91.00 

086 

ParviD,  Am.  Aim. 

47.4 

70,0 

1S.B 

18.6 

46,a 

1851-1835 

42,40 

91.21 

soof 

Odell,  Agl  Rep. 

26 

60.4 

72.1 

S2.S 

23.6 

19,4 

1631-1865 

42  29 

90.50 

«80 

Horr,  Agl.  Rep. 

27 

48.7 

72  3 

43.3 

21.2 

17,6 

1322-23;  29-15 

43  03 

91.00 

612 

Mil,  Poet,  (1823  excepted.) 

2B 

B1.5 

7I.fl 

47.1 

28.9 

19,7 

2-2 

1843-reb,  1346 

11,32 

93.39 

J80 

Mil,  Post 

29 

4i,i 

73.8 

50.8 

208 

17,4 

2 

Aug.  Si-May  53 

12  28 

91,03 

911 

Mil,  Post. 

30 

03.8 

71.1 

63.7 

2».a 

623 

25-6 

lSSO-1355 

39,21 

91.11 

890 

MU.  Post. 

SI 

ea.6 

77.2 

60.2 

32,1 

,^6,0 

1-6 

N^T,0S-Jun,60 

39,03 

1300 

JOl.  Post, 

32 

49.3 

71.7 

Sl.l 

21.7 

493 

1820-23;  1813 

11,30 

93.43 

1250 

Mil.  Poal, 

83 

46,8 

715 

49.3 

31.1 

501 

6-6 

1849-1836 

12,13 

101,17 

1319 

Mil,  Po»L 

.W 

i5,e 

70.6 

45.9 

16,1 

41.6 

35-6 

1S19-1S55 

11.63 

93,10 

320 

Mil,  Post 

86 

89.3 

61.9 

43  9 

10.0 

39.3 

8 

1819-1855 

46,19 

91,19 

1130 

MU,  Post. 

87 

88.4 

6i.8 

11.5 

110 

39.0 

2 

1851-1852 

10,55 

93.00 

1130 

Holt,  MS. 

3S 

61.0 

75-0 

07.1 

216 

51.9 

1 

Jiil,lS31-May55 

44.23 

160,12 

1660 

Bel,man  and  Mil.  Poat,  MS. 

39 

13.2 

0-5 

Not.  33-Mar.  31 

47,00 

190,10 

isoor 

Pt.  MaKimlllsn, 

ia 

41.1 

70,1 

0.0 

1333-1833 

4800 

10100 

2022 

Pr.  MaiiBilian, 

il 

4B.9 

72,3 

11,5 

25.1 

48,2 

1 

Sep,  1853-Aiig,5 

17,60 

110  36 

2063 

Dofy,  US. 

12 

34.3 

71.7 

0-7 

1362-1353 

49.00 

97.00 

700? 

CaTileer,  JES. 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


TABLE  OF  MEAN 


.T.T.... 

,.., 

». 

„„, 

Apl. 

May- 

Jan. 

Jul, 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oet, 

„,, 

Dee, 

I'ort  GeotBe,  W.  T 

Lapwa!  (Kooskooakial,  Oragun 

E 

42.0 
43,6 

22  9 

731 
30  8 

4i.l 
4S.1 

lao 

S3.3 
02.8 

4S.9 

52,8 
49.S 

74.1 
62.7 

m.2 

76.7 
76.S 

69.4 
Sl,7 

67,1 
66.9 

87,S 
082 

72  4 
81.S 

85,1 
Sl,5 

90,2 

73.8 

72.7 
92.3 

69.9 
77.3 
60.2 

M.1 
627 

83.0 
73.2 

(8-9 
71.8 

72.1 
70.9 

;:: 

MS 
619 

4tl 
06,1 
43,1 
48,0 

.«.o 

76.3 
49.1 

60.1 

37,7 
47,6 

52,0 

«,6 
75  2 

3S.9 
39,6 

23-0 

ai,s 

73.9 

33.7 
38.4 

m.i 

72,0 

• 

Great  Salt  Lake,  mat     .       .       . 
Oregon  City 

Fort  Orford,  Oregon 

Port  HnmlioUt.  Cs,l.       .        .        . 

4S.1 

:; 

Fotl  Keadlag,  Cal. 

Bacramento,  Cal 

4.^3 

18 

KanFranciaco   Cli 

ini 

20 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Fori  Mill«.  Cal 

i 

22 
21 

San  Lnis  Kej,  Cal 

BanDKgo,  C»l 

Fort  Tnjna,  Cal 

Fort  Dellaneo,  New  Hesico     .        . 
Port  Union,  Las  Vegas,  K.M,        . 

28.2 

Alb-qnerqne,  K.  M.          .         .         . 
Fort  Conrad,  V»H«de,N.M. 
Fort  Webster,  H.  M.        .       .        . 
Fl.  Thorn,  BanlaBarbatl,S.M.     . 
FortFlilmore,  N.  M.        .       .        . 
Mexico  City 

E 

72.7 

73.9 

69.4 
77.3 

36 
38 

41 
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SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 
TEMPERATURES— CoNTiKUED. 


png.  Snm. 

... 

Vint, 

re«.    and 

;™iT.ONor.rA™s,| 

DBlB, 

lat.  1 

L„ng,|^lt^j 

AUTHORITY, 

1 

40.0     54.2 

43°.9 

322 

42,6       7 

1842-1848 

7.(4 

^13 

m 

^,..,..^«.i,Ann.Met.^Mu...; 

s 

40.2     HZi 

51.7 

39.5 

50.8       6-8 

Hot,  1840^5 

7.10 

2225 

3007 

ia.Vwt.                              If^nABwe. 

4B.1    ai.2 

54.4 

39.4 

61.0       2 

1321-22;  23-24 

46,18 

23  00 

100  T 

icoBlet,  Edinh.  Jour.  Sirf.  (6, 12,  6). 

48.0     «».fl 

45.6 

24,0 

47.2       1 

46.20 

13,56 

412 

urr,  SfereKB-  Swraij;. 

51.0      70.3 

61.2 

36,9 

62.4        2-6 

837;  40-Juii.  41 

6.27 

17.00 

000! 

ipaldliig,  Tratej-sB^.  E^edUlon. 

62.2 

35.6 

52.8        3-4 

Sep,  60-Jua,  66 
Aug.  49-At1,  60 

f: 

12,27 
12.06 

E 

«ll.  Post.  (Ex.  Apr.  1851-Si)p.  62.) 

aa.  ro6i. 

tauBbuty,  EeckwllL,  Mil,  PoKt, 

M.0      70.2 

64,7 

40,2 

54,B        3" 

1849-1833 

43.20 

22  30 

200  r 

paJding,  MS- 

«,9      6S.S 

6S.5 

39,6 

62,7        6 

Uec.  49-Jllll.  65 

45.40 

122.30 

60 

HiJ.  PqeI. 

51.1     61.S 

53,7 

42,4 

Aug,  30-S^p,  61 

46.11 

123.48 

50 

Mil,  POBt. 

51.8     69.9 

65.2 

47.6 

63,6        2 

1852-33;  54-55 

42.44 

124  29 

50 

Mil.  PoEt. 

49,0    ar.3 

52,1 

33.3 

61-4      2-6 

lS53-Jun,55 

41.36 

123,52 

5370 

Hil,  Post. 

53.1     57.4 

329 

46,2 

621       1-6 

1554-Jua,53 

40-46 

124,09 

60 

aU.Poel. 

52  2     67.7 

53.1 

49,0 

52.3        4 

1837-1840 

38,35 

123.00 

50 

Eoaslan  Station  (reduooJ),  Doi.-e. 

69.9     80.0 

82  3 

4S,1 

62.1        3-3 

1862-1355 

40.23 

122  06 

400 

111.  Post. 

59.4     73.0 

62,6 

48.0 

60.7       3 

Apl.  63-Mar.  66 

38.34 

121.40 

39 

Logan,  Am.  Jim. 

18 

53.2     72.8 

61.3 

46,3 

69.9        3 

1849-1852 

38.33 

131.20 

50 

Mil,  Post. 

19 

6fl.6     B7,0 

6U.6 

49,0 

58.3        6'> 

1849-1835 

38.03 

122.08 

64 

Mil,  Post. 

2D 

57.0    ao.i 

60.1 

51.8 

57.2       3-2 

Dec  1850-64 

37.48 

122.20 

60 

GilbcnslS.,  12|;jM.j™r,Sri. 

21 

51.6     S7.3 

56  8 

609 

54,9        4 

Jnl.  32-Jim.  65 

37.48 

122,26 

160 

Mil.  Post. 

22 

..       74.4 

67.7 

66,2 

Jdd,  47-Mar.  48 

34  03 

118.12 

467 

Mil.PoBt. 

23 

e2.S     85.6 

66,4 

40.3 

66.0        4 

1861-1853 

37,00 

110.40 

402 

Mil.  Pwit, 

24 

64.0     5S.6 

57.3 

51,2 

55.3        5- 

1847-1852 

36.36 

121,52 

140 

Mil.  Poet. 

2» 

61.0      72.4 

66,8 

53.9 

63.3        3 

Jul,  51-Ma,r.  64 

.S4  00 

117,25 

10007 

Mil.  Post. 

S6 

65.8 

51.1 

..         1 

Jol.  1350-61 

33.13 

117.25 

20 

Mil.  Post, 

27 

60.0    n.2 

64  4 

::.: 

;::  l 

Jun.  62-May  55 

::: 

":» 

120 

Mil.  Post. 

29 

74.1      TS.6 

76,2 

72.6 

76.4        3-6 

1821-22;  36-39 

21.16 

167.69 

00 

Rooks,  Voyage  of  fte  Feniis.  (7,  2, 

SO 

45.3      67,6 

46,0 

23.7 

40,9        3 

Maj-  52-May  66 

35.44 

109,16 

!200? 

Mil.  Poet. 

31 

41.8    ai.3 

406 

20.7 

41,1        2-2 

1862-1855 

37.32 

103.23 

8365 

Mil,  Post." 

32 

4S.3     67.3 

433 

32.6 

t9,l        6-3 

1850-Mir  61 

36,64 

104.67 

5418 

Mil,  Post. 

33 

40.7     70.4 

50,6 

31,6 

60.6       6 

1849-Apl.  56 

35,41 

106.02 

6S16 

Mil,  Post," 

3t 

B2.5      75.2 

56.8 

36,0 

66,1        2-3 

Dec.  49-Frt.  62 

35-03 

107.14 

EOOO 

Mtl.P08t. 

S5 

&-,.9      74.0 

57.3 

37.1 

56.  S       4-6 

1349-1865 

35.06 

106,33 

5032 

HU,  Post 

S8 

59.S      77.5 

63,8 

30.6 

58.9        3-6 

1861-185S 

33,34 

107.06 

4576 

Mil.  Post. 

37 

62.9      71.7 

635 

41.3 

54.8        2 

1851-1852 

32.48 

108.05 

6360 

Mil.  Pobt. 

39 

61.0     74.9 

68.1 

419 

59.2        1-6 

1834-Jllll.  56 

32.38 

107.10 

4500 

Mil  Poal, 

39 

93.7      81.3 

643 

46.6 

64.0        4 

1331-1355 

32.13 

106,42 

3937 

Mil.  Post,                                  [JJtfW. 

40 

63.4      66.3 

60.1 

63,0 

.  7  .6 

1823 

19.26 

103.46 

7469 

Bnrkhardt  (7,  3,  11),  Sfs.  in  Ha:., 
Orta,  Suiab.  M.  Spain. 
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CLiMATOLOGY. 


STATIONS  OF  SHORT  PERIODS,  AXD  THE  LESS  IMrORTANT 
STATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  MILITAKY  SVSTEMS. 


Burlington,' i 

Brandon,  Vt. 
Wlndanr,  Vt. 


Ue. 


itertown  Araeital,  Haas. 
letfioll  Masa 
rngflold  Mass 


Monnt  feasant  Aoad 
N  r  h  6b1  m  NY 
Na  Flinrg  H  Y 
i09l  en  IS  1 
Honwomery  M  T 
1   UjlikwpalB,  a  T 
h.  ngstoD   H  t 
KedLooS  N  T 
HuJaoD  N  T 
LiEstngburt  M  T 
<anitndgelf  Y 


Ual  ae  H  Y 

tiiuTe  oeur.H  Y 

Bellsvll  e  K  T 

LoB-r  lie  H  Y 

JuLftown  W  Y 

bqii  uccmdy  N  r 

Briilgwater,  M.  Y. 

ilQrtwirjk,  Cooperelown,  N.  y.  J 


>xfurd,  N.  Y. 


isvUIe,  H.  Y.' 


400 

1* 

^ 

U 

lass 

* 

1 

17 

1W9 

18 

2S0 

10 

1096 

18 

OftnUBT,  IJtS-W,  jleml  fioy.  Scj.,  171S. 
13_13-'ll,  Jnv.  .iZm. 

IT.  Bell,  II 


SsijS,  Agl.  fiep. 

1816-17,  Jm.  /our,  SeL 

SmTlij'ftoJ  lSSB-43;  84-35:  j4m  Aim. 
DavlB,  Hot.  ie!M-Oot.  2fi,  .:1m.  Jour.  Sii 
Metcilf,  1S3S-37. 
AUin,  18.^4-S»,  ..Igi.  flsp. 

1851-^55,  jUm.  aad  .^t  Ksp. 

1S51-9S,  Affl.  Rep. 

Bondilek,  1830,  Sea.  Bep. 
Olmsled,  lSa7-£8,  ist.  ja»r.  Sc<. 
Heudrlsk,  1810,  Jleff.  Bw. 
Got.  SmUli's  HS.,  1916-33  (6,  12,  3]. 
"-'■-     ■  jj.  Hffl).,  1831-55. 

d,  18tt-sa  (dally  BjOremea). 

.  Y.  Acad.  Rep.,  1816-33. 


lonard,  ]8ilt-5l^  Ael  K|p. 


jWasblQglon  Co  I 


irortli,  1S39-17,  Reg.  Bfp. 
or,  Jffl.  Rep.^  lSrjl-3,1. 
LefiSrfB,  Agl  Rep.,  IMlr-S-i. 


IE! 


puted  uiily  forllieec 
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SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 
STATIONS  OF  SHOUT  PERIODS— Continued. 


STATION. 

Lai 

Ion 

All, 

Y^ 

Spg. 

Bum 

».!. 

Win 

Yr. 

!,<,TES. 

11...    N    i 

ii.T 

631 

"rT 

11 

^l^,, 

esi3 

^ 

^^ 

4R12 

W.  T.  AcaJ.  Eep. 

P  »  lib    e  rmnkUa  Aad 

7?:  a 

45:ii 

M^e  i"^  "  '^ 

000 

!s;«;ii 

23:70:45.6" 

77,i: 

3 

25.49  46.,10 

67 

37,40  4680 

MUv  IJa,  K  r 

ria 

66 

27.1246.41 

(Do. 

12,4! 

800 

K,i 

66.02148.12 

27.24|46.77 

1S,V 

4 

70.05!s2  8' 

HcHarf,  Beg.  Sep.,  184.5-46. 

tewl      a  N  T 

18 

27:B6  4S'li 

N.  T.  iosd.  Rep- 

eft  66|4S.6: 

22.46|4«.l. 

(Bo-) 

N  flgara  N  Y 

IS  18 

250 

HSi 

6S.4i;m  si 

amilary  Post- 

OBWego  rortOnterio  H  T 

taa 

7e-v 

(Lo,) 

ea  6e    a  H  rbot  H  i 

6e'84i48.0i 

22.66  40:0] 

(Do} 

( 

e6.9S'47.B2 

27.42:46.211 

(Do) 

PennVan  N  T 

12.3( 

11007 

64  44147.1: 

2634140.2.- 
26.75  46.43 

77.1( 

1 

^a^*a«''ft''  '^  "  ^ 

las; 

"so 

J 

ii.tt 

Si 

21.46:42.06 

23.37  4S.  61 

Wa  ron  1^ 

tlN 

7B.li 

1200 

i 

70.48    ., 

Penna.Sysl.,  1840-1,  Jr,  i*anS, /«»(.» 

na  6  hpon  Pa. 

65  6o'4fl.20 

2l8o'*4'.ilO 

Bo. 

Menrl  ilia  Fa 

71  3li51,»4 

29.27  «0.2« 

Franklm,  Pa 

nn 

71,09:60  82 

28.67150.41 

Eu  ler  Pi. 

ttfi' 

900; 

^ 

B0.38 

Do. 

S3. 74 

30:44;52.0( 

839-41  (impertecl). 

B-  morset,  Ph. 

4    02 

47:4; 

28.0347.01 

Do 

Ebensbarg  Ps 

10  3; 

8:40 

isoo' 

% 

42.91 

Do, 

Oet.  1830-41, 

s»« 

9-42 

Do, 

S.10-1I  (Imperftel). 

40  80 

78.2f 

MO? 

\  -^ 

3i:6i 

0i37 

Belle  onte  Pa 

n^s 

77. « 

7o:oi 

Hnnttnidon  Pa. 

4oa 

m!m 

S40-4i: 

Miffl  n  own  Pa 

400 

51.4( 

29"d; 

HortiiombB  tad  Pa, 

8.SS 

400 

28.67 

50:41 

639-11 : 

Silver  Lake  Pa 

6.0s 

47:16 

L9:so 

839-41. 

Stroadsbu  g  Ps 

41  0( 

7».20 

49.92 

60  78 

50  0( 

26.9£ 

838-41  (irregular). 

Fort  Carbon  Pa. 

76.10 

28.3! 

48:82 

40  It 

6.80 

■0:0; 

29.06 

19.46 

MorrisvUle  Pa. 

30 

49:27 

53  97 

leos-S^'Wee,  Agl,  Rep. 

Lms  Fa 

Si^ 

'11.21 

40.60 

r22( 

53.79 

1853-05.  EdwardB,  Agl.  itep. 

tl)2ij 

66.48 

53:  S3 

Jim,  IS3I-MB7S4,  JentluB,  Am.  Jr.  Sci. 

BcirllDg   n,  N  J 

woo 

26 

i 

«.4J 

30.87 

12.6.1 

Frost,  1853-S5,  Agl.  It^ 

Baltim  re  Hil 

J917 

193 

32.30 

Scoppemong^  H  C 
Cam  en  ee 

jsao 

r4.70 

io:a 

13:30 

I'.fiaSri.'^'i"'' 

60.44 

41.01 

19:74 

Co  nmbm  6  C 

1100 

siK 

W.40 

17.08 

Webnter,  Fab.  iraeJan.  37,  S^g,  Ben. 

3345 

5e.of 

70.90  67.66 

57am  Daweon,  1640,  41, 14,  ^m.  A&,. 
Holbrook,  1841-43,  Am.  Aim. 

Angu   a  Ob 

33  SB 

J.W 

7r.82|61.3( 

40:54 

SpapUt  Oa. 

!4:*5 

30  36 

00 

69.40 

r9:20^S 

0.82 

MU.  Poet,  1820. 

Hewton.  kaj  185S-Mar.  8-1,  Am.  Al„^ 
WinoleU,  l&0-51^Bai;.  Bep.  S,  Y. 
MU,  Past,  1819;  Flii^a  Gmg. 

Knox  H      Pla. 

80.lSe8.S§ 

Entaw  Ala 

i 

81.49!o2.4S 

47.40 

HunaviUe   tla 

S0.3S  65.33 

48.67 

13.75 

29  2o 

jo:oti 

S2.89J  2.88 

64.08 

1822«timi,Po;t. 

J^'kBon  La. '' 

H.06 

fio? 

61.27 

80,10    4.17 

Carpenter,  1639-41,  Am.  Jr.  So(„  1813. 

Galveston 

87,67,  0.60 

Bsfghaua,  1842;  Bom. 

81,90*72,70 

ii:9o 

Beroliaus,  1842;  Dme. 

BroTra(iamJ,lSll,J»t  Jim, 

Assn.  Nat.  8d.,  1890-36;  Am.  Jouf.  8ci. 

Little  Bwl^"  Ark.   '. 

3i:40 

150f 

iS:67 

7S,67j6200 

12.33 

m,  LoulB,  Mo. 

lO-lS 

400 

79.83'e3.3S  40.00 

60. 7S 

Bt.  Louis,  Ho. 

7S,27;57.30  32.69 

«.16 

cSMtifSiio  : 

m;os 

\i,ss 

soo 

i 

;o.oo'e6.2| 

ira.Pott,lB47-I804. 

38.0S 

16:77 

SSES. 

41.42 

1 

i7:oo;6i.io 

ChmcotlB,  Ohio     '. 

36.20 

a.45 

78.00  63.33 

1,9i 

Ann  irbof,  Mich.  . 

7M 

66.30;  48.40 

20:30 

46.40 

'L.  8.  H.,"  1851-63,  AgL  Bep. 

JefferBOQvillB,  la.  . 

liiSB 

S0.3S  61.00 

t2.e7 

60.23 

ail.  Po.t,  1819;  JWrd'seaiff. 
Spenwr,  18*1;  Wtae.  Agl.  Sep. 

Summit,  Wise. 

40.32 

Aiialan,  Wise. 

43:01 

11.4! 

»:i9  47:7f 

«:2i 

■8-16 

Brajton,  1801-52;  Wise.  AgL  S-p. 

Green  Lake,  Wieo. 

8S,se 

:s"j&r,s;-5"4'""' 

R^raboe,  Wise.       . 

se.i4 

a.^ 

Port  Madtsoo,  Iowa 

91.26 

20:30 

00,80 

McCrea<ly,  1850-53,  Agl.  Eep. 

Laf^qnl-parle,  Mln. 

46.00 

,6,00 

* 

44.10 

n- 

Eigg»,ltS3, 

)  obseryod.    The  beat  teBulta  are  embodied  in  tMa  table. 
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CLIMATOLOGY, 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES  IN  NORTHWESTERN 
THE  TEMPERATE  LATITUDES 


„„,„. 

,...!», 

Mar.    ApL 

Kay. 

.... 

», 

»ug. 

Sep. 

0.. 

,.,. 

... 

BRITISHAHDRUS3I  AH  AMERICA. 

"s 

li.92    tffi.'73 
15.2   Bl.O 

[7.9 

loii 

74.6 
8i.7 

sols 
01.3 

SO.I 

47.7 
11:* 

54.9 

sol  7 
so.  6 

saa 
os".7 

6i;6 
04:4 

56.0 

60.0 

52.'l 
76.S 

62!o 

o»:6 

82:s 

65,3 
B3.5 

57:a 

OSi! 

60.6 

83:6 

62:2 
6i7 

«i;9 

Oslo 

41.9 
2S.a 

76,a 

solo 
sail 

07:3 
osio 

si.3 

0416 
53.'8 

SSl! 

1216 

!0:7 
26.1 
21.7 

n.s 

■!S.S 
1S.tt 

020 

47. 
4»:s 

«:2 
47:2 

4918 

i5;2 

isli 

-1.7 
-S.7 
-0.1 

-8.3 

72.S 
70.2 

Sll» 

43:2 

43,9 

40:8 

42:0 
43:9 

37:0 

41:4 

-17  J 
—26 

-38,7 
.-10.9 

-is!4 

3»!l 
41!  E 

si\ 

I 

Oxfor/nouse,  Kelson  R.'        .       . 
Yotk  Paolory,  Hudaon's  Bay 

f.T,-a;si,'ss-.!-i.j  : 

Prince  of  Wales  Pt,  Hudson's  Bay 

£°a^e^r'l^??"'"'^    :    : 

Fort  Chepewyau,  Lake  Athabasca 
Fort  Eeliuuco,  Slave  Lake      .       . 
Fort  Resnlntlon,  Slare  Lake  . 
Fort  Enterprise        .... 
Fort  CouBdence,  Oreit  Bear  Lake 
Fori  FrankliB,  Oreat  Beat  Lake     . 
Fortaimpson,Mickenil6'8Elyw  . 
Pelly  Banks,  west  of  Rociy  Mia.   . 
YuHon,  Yukon  R.,  Rnsa.  Araer.     . 
Sitka  (New  Arehangol).  R.  A.        . 
Iluink,  Alaska         .... 

TROPICAL  AMERICA. 
Waioli,  Haw^an  IslaBfls        .       . 

Mtrico'cfi/'  .  ' .   ;   ;   : 
verac™,MSicS:    :    '.    '. 

Klngaton,  Jamaioa  .... 
Ktvaua,  CnHa 

-M.  i 

-alia 

-W.S 

-^1.9 

67.2 

ai4 

-it!o 

-M.7 

"^'o 

-li» 
-33.6 
-55.8 
-21 .9 

—It; 

86:1 
6S.i 

rail 

67.1 
M.9 

«:i 

37;* 
w. 
37; 

37. 
39. 

—6.2 

-f,- 

~s 

oi.a 

73.9 

7a!fl 

4S.S 

1 

u. 
u! 

39.4 

S7:s 

ii.2 

1.1 

-3!9 

ia.i 
!8:3 

SS.3 

m.2 

76!  7 

4S:fl 

«.i 
4S!2 

419 

4ii!e 

w 

IS 

% 
% 

30 

rbajay,  Cuba 

Hassan,  Bahimas    .... 

Pa^B™il,S.' America'        '.       '. 

BRITISH  ISLANDS. 
Pemanee.  8,  W.  England 
PlymoDth,  S.  W.  England      . 
Ootport,  Sonth  England          .       . 
ChlBwlck,  near  London  . 
London,  Boy.  Sot  Record 
Highland  Honse  Obaer.,  neat  Lond. 
Plaislow,  near  London    . 

Clxfurd.  Radcliffe  Obsenalory 

Cholteuham.  near  Gloncester 

BodloX'Central  England       '.       '. 
Sonlhwick.  E,  England    .       .       . 
Ljndon,  E.  England        , 
Boston,  N,  E.  BngUnd*  . 
Y^fk,|^^^  England        .       .       . 

37'. 2 
Sols 

ii.o 
33:2 

4 

■.TOlcha'en.  H.  W.  Wl'and  '       '. 
GarUile.  H.  W.  EulnnS         .        . 
Lead  HlUa,  Sonth  Scotland     , 

CLnnie  Manse,  near  Aberdeen 
Einfaune  Ca.sUe,  near  Perth  . 
Diiblin,  Ireland        .        .       . 

Belfast!  M.  E.  Ireland      '.       '. 
Cork,  a.  Ireluid       .        .       . 

,37. j 

87. 
87.9 

1 
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SUMMARY    OF    STATISTICS. 


AND  TROPICAL  NORTH  AMERICA,  AND  IN 
OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 


ie«-i8 

J  l?eb.lS3S-May39  a 
"lSta-1847" 
I8a!-M;36-S9 


AoB.183S-Jul.8f 
Jliii.l847-Jua.lS 


as.  10 
sa!e« 


TuiQiDODd,  J?2cAanf5<m,  (dan^ex.) 

iohardBuDiJ*-.  Boai  roy.iAc.  (4.  ex  ) 

!  Kfrfiardson,-  Aug.  89-^fay  «i,  Luwie, 

HraB,(d.oii:.);Beff.«Ep.,'S!i.[J(M<i'n. 

T  Riehtfedaofir,  (coirectpd). 

ClitrleB,  .SjdAor'inm,  (corrected). 
meliarh'm,  (mmoted).      [Bummer). 
HBidiuf 4  iStcAwdffim,  (10  obs.  wint:  6 
Wales,  Pftfl.  I^iTO*.,  1770. 

tcAonbsn,  <B  Hm«s  daily]. 

SelthA  BleVsrt.  .SMimifim.  (Dorr.) 
Baoft,  .Rifliardmni,  (in  timca). 
Ri^aTdsort,  (cortectpd). 


dMlj). 
19  &  fl  limes). 


CamilHll,  ^leAonbon. 


ui,(5i,l,S«,aia.  J-DHr.,184r. 

!arilt,(St,4i).«es.inJfet.,J>. 
Alzate,  ifttnio.  JK  j^pfriw. 
Berard,  Dme;  (7,  S,  11). 
"rta,  ifimii.  Jf.  SiiaJn. 

rmu  M^.  Seg. 
laadsay,  (b.,  a),  £(Hn».  ^our.  Sof. 
Sobredo,  Ac,  Sagra'e  Hit.  Ouia;  D. 

)rX',  Htmb.  Pert.  Nar.  CI,  12, 10). 
JVol«»>  Bra.  CoUmies. 
"      let,  BdfnS.  P«i.  Jftip, 

ey,  consult  Bond,  US. 

e.,  (8  timeB  dally);  Dom. 

OiddT,  (reduced),  PhO.  Mag.,-  Dam. 
Bams,  (hourly),  BrS.  Assn.  Sf^. 
Borney.jd.  ex.),  Pfta.  Jfuff.,-  Dme. 
AnnniS  Hep.  (daily  ei  J,  Awe. 
Corr.  by  Glalsber,  Pja  Trans..  ISlfl. 
y.  r.  .S^.  Re^.,  from  TitoKj. 
Eloward,  CZ^m.  of  London. 
GUIslier,  (bi-hrly.),  JfOD.  «  XeL  Obs. 
Radollffe  Observ.,  Vol.  ST.,  18*5. 
(Daily  extiemes);  Sms. 
Olari,  Whltky,  (rodnced). 
(Dally  ex.),  Brtt  Ass.  Rep.,  1 S43. 
Smllh,  (d.  e*-),  Z».  Fa<r.  JTiiow. 
Lynn,  Phil.  Trans..  ITSS-M;  Booe. 
Bariter,  yearly  iaPhil.  Trans,  (d.  ci.) 
(SI),  PM!.  Jft^"-;  .Dow- 
Ford,  FhM'^s  Yoiishire;  Dove. 
Dalton,  So.  (8, 1, 11);  itow 


poa. 


;T4d.y 


1.  Jiep.  (™rr.);i>ow. 
■■58,  (f)  yearly  t»£d(n. 
le,  (3;  red.); 


....       ,.  [^'°«- 

?  MMrl'tcW  (lb,' 10),  Ed.  PMl.  Jovv. 
Gordon,  (!,  10,  &  d.  es.),  Ed.  PhU.  Jr.. 
Trans.  Irish  Acad.;  Dove.  l&n. 

Apjoha,  (d.  ex.),  PorOoat;  Done, 
wmley,  (»,  a;  reduced). 
WhaUy's  Essay. 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


MEAN  TEMPEUATIJRES  IN 


BT^™^. 

Jan. 

„. 

„„. 

Apl. 

May. 

Jnn. 

Jnl. 

»., 

s„. 

0.. 

,„. 

.... 

EUROPE  ASP  ASIA. 

UdsI.  Sbetlsiid  Utnads    . 
ThornBhacen,  Fiu-oe  lalimda  . 
Keykiavik.  Iceland         .        .       . 

EergBB,  Norway      '.'.'.'. 
St.fel«rebnrg,^aMia     .       .       . 
Christiana,  Ifocway 
SUmkholm,  Bweden 
PeUln,  LiTonla,  Snida  . 
jnuo,  (month  of  Dwiaa),  BoMia  . 
Elga,BnsBiap.S.)         .        .       . 

gSSK="  ■.   :   ; 

Bremnn^  Qannany      . 

Amstetda^'Holland       .       .       , 

Brussels^  Beiglnm   '.'.'.'. 
Manheim,  Bhiite      .        .       .        . 

Paris.  France 

sinuburg,  Ehfoe,  B.  France  . 
Mnnlth,  Germany   .... 
Di]oa,fi.FraniM      .       .       .       . 

St.  Bsrnsrd,  SwltierUad' 
Poltler»,CeiilTalFraiiea         .       . 
Bordeanx,  W.  France      .       .       . 
Tooloixe,  8.  France 
JfaraeUles,  S.  France       . 

Milririd,  apftln 

LlalMi^Portngal      .... 

Cadli,  Spain 

Et.  Uicliael,  Azores 

Funchal,  Madeira    .       .        .       . 

Santa  Cnu,  Teneriffe       . 

Oran,  K  Africa        .... 

Algiers,  H.  Africa    .... 

mcoloBf.  near  Catania,  Sicily 

Palermo,  SiuUy        ...       . 

-St-sl.r/:    :    :    :    : 

Florence,  Italy        .... 

Oenos,  Italy 

Milan,  Italy 

Venice,  Italy 

21.3 

aiie 

37:7 

ssis 

14;* 
43:2 

S6:4 
82:9 

36.S 

SS.9 

2a'.7 

30.5 

81.6 

25:8 
39-3 

is:a 

*S.t 
S7.6 
M,8 

sa.3 
2e,s 

3S.-r 
!a;3 

-31, 
32.3 

40:4 

87;e 

W'.il 
23.7 

S6.0 

Vi.1 
40.7 

42.S 
41:2 
49:0 
49:4 

61.1 

4a.s 

w'.o 
as 

20!  7 

laia 
20.0 

58.2 

2.6 
1.8 

1:8 

!>'.» 

473 
«)> 

h;i 

»:* 
09:6 

61,8 
44.3 

Mia 

39.3 

solo 

33.2 
47!o 

4fl;4 

siis 
aio 

6o:« 

60;8 

at8 

67:2 

62.1 

6i:s 
43:9 

Sj'.i 
69.1 
69.0 

looio 

68:4 

«8:6 
60.9 

60!6 

66!  0 
62S 

62.*7 

66:0 

72!  8 
63:* 

6^: 

64.0 
96:3 

62:7 

i3.H 
62: 6 

60:3 

6a;6 

73:1 
77:2 

8o:s 

7a,T 

73' 
76: 

94: 

7  'a 
7  .5 

7  .4 
7  .1 
7  .2 

64:2 

85:a 

62:6 

6a:  3 

64.4 

7fl:s 

32:1 

76:8 

73:4 

706 
90:6 

60:  s 

n7:o 

II 

52,3 
4^:5 

82:1 
59.7 

as, 
62: 

as: 

89. 
69.1 

i 

53:2 
69:2 

722 
69:8 

»9:o 

4a:2 

68.3 

eb,o 

43,6 

3a:2 

442 

49:1 
49:0 

49:2 

68: 

62. 

66: 

84:9 

60:4 

*8:s 
6s:4 

37:1 
65:i 

27-8 

33:s 
42:9 

38.7 

45.3 
48,4 

«o:« 
89:* 

37:1 
21:6 

—13,2 
10,9 
63,2 

21:8 

37,4 

38:a 

85:8 
43:2 
ai.4 

di-t 

33:0 
21:7 

416 

60:4 

46,3 

4e:4 

84,7 

25:2 

"1:2 
4s:3 

23 

30 

81 

38 
39 

42 

cr^»,  Poland    ;    .    :    . 

MoscoT,  Central  Enasia  . 

Sob'atopol,^c"ri^eB  :       '.       '.       '. 
BacharMt,  Wallaihla     . 
Constantinople,  Turkey  . 
Smyrnai  Torkey      .... 
Beyront,  Srria_        .... 

24:0 
47!? 

51 

Moral,  ■ngrlsffiTer         .       .        . 
Bneroon^  Tnlkej  .... 

OoroomlA^  Persia  .        .       .       . 
Lenkoran,  Caapian  Sea,  Persia 
BDkoa,  Cuinan  Sea,  Bnssia  . 

Taganrog,  Sea  of  Ai'of     '.       '. 
Astraohan,  (iimian  Sea  , 
Kasan,  Bnssla  (Volga)    . 
Vellki-OnBtong,  Bnsu'a  . 
CathariQe.iberj,Trnd      .       .       . 

62 

66 

69 

70 

Irkutsk,  &m<aL  °. ' :    ;    '. 

?i 

Shanglial,  Cftlna      .... 
CanlSn,  China         .       .       .       . 

Ambala,  Upper  Indas,  India  . 

eais 

e? 
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SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 
EUROPE  AND  ASIA— Contixued. 


Spng 

,„ 

... 

v.. 

s 

Dale. 

Pc.mo....T«io. 

La.t.  !  Long, 

Alt, 

AOTHOIilTT. 

10 

22 
23 

26 
27 

29 
SO 

Si 

48 
52 

42.3 
4+;4 

loifl 

49!  1 
50.1 

28.4 
62.6 

60.6 

eiii 

Sl'.ll 
37.2 

S8.8 

4e;2 
4e;6 

29!4 
33.8 

29!  6 
33.3 
14.8 

6o:i 

66.9 

se!e 
68:4 
6d:6 

62.4 

«3.6 
43!o 

72:^ 

74:s 

74:4 

72:8 
69!  4 

67,0 

73.*3 
78:S 

7o;2 
60:7 
68:4 

8».0 

37.1 

43:7 
49:2 

4a:o 
<n'. 

63;o 

48!  7 

62:3 
73: 

Bi. 

m. 

60. 

ea! 

36. 
33!2 
28! 

39.3 
S8.7 

86!3 

26:o 

31.3 
31.4 

S8!o 
31:2 

17! 
43! 

02! 
B2. 

64!* 
42!a 

4a!e 
i9:« 

4L3 

7:8 
— o!3 

-83,7 
29.0 

4l!2 

42!3 
39.2 

43,7 
46.6 

43:1 

45!2 

30.0 
S3:2 

63!l 
60.3 

«0 
46.3 

67!4 

32!9 

29!? 
32,6 

62:e 

u 

33 
63 

12 
SO 

25 
2.4 

« 

!1 
2 
1-1 

P 

l76-7ai82-lS45 
1743^1833 

Bep,18iolAiig.l2 
1310-1849 

isos-i'sio 

1841-1342 
ApLlS33-OM.41 

1791-1823 
1333-1848 

1821-1S32 

1771-1848 

1730^2;  1841-50 
1833-1842 

atO,Jnn41;44-B 
Sep.  1843- Jnn.  44 

1838-3!l';'43-44 
ip  ^ra-M«.  M 

SM-1863 

"1828-1837' 

3e!Ae 

36!39 

32!l3 
48!» 

4i:so 

43,36 

36132 

28:27 
3S.30 

11 

44:20 

4.^28 
48,13 

55:4s 

46!29 

4i:o7 
3i:is 

39!57 
41.01 
37.28 

II 

48.21 
M,48 

06!30 
3!l!04 

27!42 

«:4£ 

25.3C 

20:30 

4.46 
21:01 

8!so 

2,20 
ll!3fl 

o!2i 

3.45W 

II 

3.4iE 
12!25 
12!ll 

II 
If 

3«!26 
3S.14 

40!07 
48!00 

81:37 

12»:44 

Ft. 

1 

270 
1890 

320 

2080 

170 

20 

126 
2501 

200' 

2600 
»225 

0 

820 
400 
300 

1507 

28 

Clonston,  (10, 10),  Bow. 
P^Jfc^.  (71,  8i|. 

M^e'S  (f ,  2, »),  i«pjb-,-  J>™. 

raeaOz,  Bote. 

HapiBtsky,  Kiipjer,  Ann.  Obs..  1848. 

Antd.  Hep.;  Dove. 

Ehrenlieim,  Kaemt^.  (3  obs.  dslly,) 

Dumpf,  Heese,  AnniOef  Ob>.,  1848. 

Annh^  Cto,,  1830, 

Sand,  «eeee,  Ann.  Obs.,  1353. 

Dow.  (corr.)  [Es.  1789-97,  ft  1825.] 

Siili'L.. 

Dove,  Hems.  ileriiB^H«(.,(aailrex.) 

Dose. 

Dove,  (eorrecled). 

D^,  \s.  10,  4,  10), 

QBe[elel,(d^lyeitr«iie3). 

i>ow,  (7,  2,  9|.                        iFran<x. 

Obsy,  Kcord,  ^JHI,  ISdeorotoglqia  da 

Done. 

Ob>y,mofd,  (8,,2);BoDe, 

Hospice;  Dim. 

QMcDow. 

Catte.Doee. 

p™,  (9  obs.  daily). 

Qauigit,  inme. 

SktrTing,  (rednced),  Dons. 

Hckieckon,  'xojhmi's  GU'.  Mad. ;  Dove. 

E8coUt,J)™*s(. 

Done,  ("hoiTH  not  given") 

Alme.  (d,  ex.).  Pogff.  Ann.;  Dine. 

(KedooW),  D^ 

CMjdaMrl,  (cor,  by  Schonw),  Dove. 

|''l2;!l^,'^L. 

Ceaart8,'CT(,  o/LoBiiardy,  (red  ),-DoM. 

BedooEd),  3)aie. 

elinck,  (8  i  10);  Dote. 

Cocreoted),  Dove. 

Corr,),  ..Inn,  On.  Phye.  Hks.,  1853. 
Anndea Obi.  {i,\\0).  Date. 
Anncdea  die.  (10, 10). 
(Sedneed),  Dove,  1632. 
Wnine  (dally  ex.),  Dote. 
Koc^,  (7-8),  Dove.       [Am.  Jom-.  SH. 

SSSAH:  "-"■■'■■*"■ 

Tburbnru,  (d.  ei ),  Jour.  Qeog.  Soc 
Lanrifl,(B.',Vam,^ot),flo™. 
9,4?),iom. 
Brant  Bll«a;  Dove. 
Stoddard,  Am.  JoaT.  Set ,  1855. 
Annalee  Obs.  Suss.,  1892-53. 
Annidee  ««.  E«st.,  1852-53. 
MoriU,  (hootlT),  Annalei  (»».  Rnaa. 

ArdHchea,  AmKdee  Obt    1833-54. 
Hrly.  a(Ur  1341),  ^nn.  Oba.  Suga.;  D. 

Dove.                                         [Dove. 
7,  3,  9),  Bid.  Acad.  St.  Peis-Sna-g; 

OatcHHevltch,  4c.  (jitly. ;  bl-hr.)  Ann. 

Am.  Jour.  8et.,  1840,  (didly  «c.) 
lb,  10),' Bom. 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


MEAN  AMUAl  PRECIPITATIOH  IS  EAI!f 


D  SUKDHBBTIIS  OF 


i,T^TI0S-3. 

tat. 

Alt. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl, 

May. 

Jnn. 

.... 

.,. 

„.,. 

Fort  Kent,  Maine    .        .        .       , 
HoDllon  (Hancock  BkB.),  Ma. 
Eastport  |Fort  gnlUvaji),  Me. 
Gardiner,  Me 

«.1» 

m:i2 

43140 
42.21 

41116 

«:« 

40^37 

42: 
42. 

42. 
«.27 

42.BS 

-Miss 
43.47 

2» 
400 

60 
2»f 

Wt 

30 
2B 

67 
.61 

23 

30 
367 

6O0I 

lis 

384 

«w 

800 
473 

981 

a» 

710 

500 
iOO? 
700? 

30 

30 

8 
30 

3.78 
3.40 

2:6a 
3.86 

2:80 

2.1m 

3,13 
3.24 

8.86 

2:Sfl 
1.00 

3:»3 
1.40 
2:34 

2:46 

2:25 
2.'63 

3.03 

8:12 
4.44 

i 

,60 

:29 

:7o 
.22 

: 
:  2 

.  B 

2:3 

2.21 

4 

:fl 
i:82 

8:36 
2.40 

s:24 

2.74 
2.0a 
3:39 

s:72 

4.0s 

s:3o 

3.SS 
2.83 
8:62 
2,48 

i 

4:07 
2:70 

^36 
2,2s 

i:e» 
2:12 

3.1a 

4:02 
2:07 
3:95 

3.'02 

2:ss 
2:12 

3,20 
8.70 

1 

3,82 

2:97 
3,12 

2,04 

6.26 

1:90 
3.17 

2:66 

S 

3:88 
3.20 

2:eo 

2.9S 
2.92 

3:75 
8,91 
4.62 

0:13 

8.41 

8:42 
2:09 

3.34 

3,41 
3:27 

2.50 
4.41 

8:34 

2:37 
3.'86 

1.36 
3.82 

2:68 
2:71 

i 

i 
i 

8:73 
4:60 

4,09 
3:2s 

3:aa 

s'.h 
3,n6 

3,11 

3:20 
a66 

2:93 

4:  S3 

2:73 

3,84 
2,S7 

2,86 

4:28 

4:33 
4,8» 

8.22 
1.26 

4:63 

4.03 

3,46 

2:97 
4,60 
42S 
3,30 

4:2a 

3:53 
38S 

3.02 

» 

! 
! 

i 

XI 
(8 

2S 
H 

82 
59 
53 

2» 
26 

4 

S 

16 
16 

10 
34 
20 

S7 
38 

8 

Portiand  {Fort' Preble),  Me,   . 
Haooier  (Dart.  College),  H.  H.      . 

3,80 

\ 

'Watertows  Arsenal,  Uase. 
HcT  Bedbrd,  Unas, 
Ifantncket,  Mass.    .       . 
Providence  (Brown  Onlv.J.K. 

Bast  Hampton  Academy,  H. 

Hortb  Salem  Acad^B.T. 
Mewburg,  Acad.,  H.Y.  . 
Eiugston,  Acad.,H.Y.  . 
KInderhook,  Aead.,  K.  Y. 
Albany,  Acad.,  H.  Y.      .  ^ 

Lanslugburg  Acad.,'l!.  Y, 

Plattsbmg  Ba^'rracks.^A.  Y. 
PlatlBbnrg,  Acad,,  H,  T. 
FayetleTllle,  Vt.     . 
St  MarUn's,  near  Montreal 
Potsdam,  Bt.  Lawrence  Aoad 
GonTemenrAcal.  .       . 

.  : 

H.Y. 

N.f. 

7     ■ 

3:ai 

3,61 

8:44 

3.30 
2:2? 

21 

23 
23 

32 
39 

Fairfield  Acad. 
Cherry  Valley  Acad. 
Oneida,  Coot,  Seminary 
Orford  Acsd.  .       .        . 

42!  43 
42.0a 
42.28 

3,6* 
3:62 

48 

P°n^an°M.'T.     '.       '. 
Rochealer,  University    . 

Toronto  oSsBrvBtory,  C.'W. 

IfeKi    :    : 

Lamberiville,'lJ,  J."       '. 
Pitisbara^  Araenal,  Fa.  . 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.    . 

Gettysburg,  Penna.  College, 

Pbiladelpb^,  ^nn'a,  Hosp iti 
Prankfard,  Arsenal 

sss.'tr»" 

: 

4a.95 
42.11 

40:01 

39,5T 

39:17 
37:1s 

32,4fl 

7 

60 

1 

84 

46 

6(1 

i 

Borfolk,  Fort  Monroe,  Ta. 
Camden,  g.C. 
Cbariesloa,  S.  C.     .        . 

2 

61 
7C 

d  by  Google 


SUMMARY   OF    STATISTICS. 


AND  MELTED  SNOW  IN  THE  I'NITED  STATES. 


Not. 

D=». 

SpnJ_ 

nm. 

Ant. 

m.t. 

Y..r, 

Yt.. 

D..., 

A„r„oi.,TV, 

S86 

3  36 

B48 

160 

9  64 

8  71 

36  48 

J 

ep.  I8I4-A11&45 

nrgconof  MililaryPosl.' 

2!  71 

;i>o,i 

siss 

siss 

also 

o:6i 

19:39 

"iSll-iS;  1M3 

^   .,      &■> 

Sardlner,  JHS. 

Bslchelder  a  Garland,  Am.  Aim. 

tsv 

4,17 

oiss 

18*0-40: 4»-os 

».21 

siss 

30:07 

13 

1836-45  40-03 

„        (Do-)  ■ 

b!bo 

1.40 

loiso 

11.00 

1835- 802 

ronng. 

2. 27 

1792-802 

BstrsK,  Jfm».  ^m.  J«mL 

2!  S3 

.i.ss 

fl>2 

Newell,  Jfenti.  Am.  Aoad. 

44^48 

1341-  8M 

Bona.  ^m.  Jf™. 

1842-1854 

lute  means  Heap.,  Smllb,  &c.,  Am 

^m 

t"XaQ^S^°'' 

10!  67 

9.19 

10!  76 

.o!42 

42!  13 

1348-1800 

fltcheli;jfS: 

23 

1832-1854 

4M 

:75 

"*78 

i-se 

b!s5 

5!41 

laoo 

lnelT,Vim.'&MS.' 

'.as 

8.79 

(8.60 

18E7-1842 

Jaylon,  fia,  K.  T.  'Ualyeraity  SjEtem.' 

Acad,  PrinmpalB,  N.  T,  Unlir.  Byat 
Batgeon  Mil.  Post,   |Ex.  1341,  &.) 

!si 

11^69 

3 

.'.so 

10!  30 

fl:63 

42:23 

(Do.) 
».  T.  Bnlv.  Syatam. 

.e» 

26 

132«-1S01 

!m 

h'.n 

10!  65 

If.T.TOir.BjBl.   (Bx.lS3a,S7,S9 

) 

!26 

sb:o2 

1823-1849 

(Ho,)              Ex,18Sl,S7,41 

45.) 

37.43 

1S2S-1849 

Do.               Ex.  1S13,  44.) 

8!e« 

si  84 

«!43 

Do. 

2.31 

10.27 

3,30 

4o:a7 

27 

(Bo.)            Beek,  Cooke. 

e.38 

183«  (as.  44)-18it 

^ee 

1826  (ex.  3S)-lSi6 

H.T.  Unit,  SjBt. 

7!  41 

!83 

lfe8-1802 

!37 

.as 

10!  0(1 

3S:S9 

Mil.  Post.' 

10.27 

1S47-1849 

N.  Y.  UnlF.  Ejit. 

i.SS 

16.07 

^""iSM^isM^*^ 

Field.  Am.  Jour.  Sci. 

1  ss 

16.40 

2 

Smallwood,  ft.™.  /o«r.  Sei. 

28:63 

20 

1828  (ex.  471-1848 

S.T.BniT  Sjil. 

27.63 

1833-30;  38-40 

aaa 

6.47 

18in-lS4S 

Do.            (Es,  183t,36,  37 

38.) 

« 

S-iB 

i  15 

e'lo 

S.72 
7,22 

3645 

I 

1829;  1831-^ 

Do.            JEx.  1S37,  38.) 

« 

77 

8  14 

i  18 

loiis 

38S0 

I 

lSS0-i349 

Do: 

Do. 

41 

2!  29 

1:73 

6:97 

s6:ofl 

1 

Do. 

7.21 

1325-1848 

a!  43 

7!  26 

Do.i 

».S9 

4.SK 

2s:is 

Birtwell,  Segmta'  Bepnrta. 

48 

18SO;1S34-01 

Dowej,  H.  T.  DniT.  Syst. 

2M 

w 

716 

si.S7 

lo!33 

tw 

31M 

I 

1828-1343 

05*. 

02 

B.^ 

iM 

7I4 

tks 

31:77 

5-6 

1830:^1343 

Mil.  Post. 

K.  T.  Unir.  Syst. 

.07 

io!8i 

Whilehead,  Sewarii  Adv. 

6S 

'.7» 

sias 

ii.i» 

12.15 

8!23 

9,67 

15;^ 

18 

1837-1854 
1848-1303 

MiLPoit. 

! 

3.83 

1  M 

a!  78 

il 

3a:ai 

8-6 

18)7-1827 

Darlington,  Jour.  fVonS.  Jwrf. 

S.Sfi 

4.03 

io!o7 

1838-1806 

Conrad,  PM.  Iwi- 

1  iii 

S.06 

Mordaaa,  J-ow.  JVffii*.  fiisi. 

42:  Si 

Conrad  k  Swift,  ITS. 

s!ao 

2!»0 

1317-132* 

Branti.  Jfef.  Oiw.  at  .Soft. 

msa 

HU.  Poet. 

41:2c 

JnL  lS38-Jnu.  4S 

Lieut.  Qimsi 

iSG 

2!  12 

1305-1850 

B.  HBllo-n-BUftF-Mllier.JM-S. 

i& 

10!  25 

SntseonMll  PosL 

Mafflson.  m^srm-s  flWss  on  Ta 

.4( 

silt 

47:03 

«l 

19 

Surgeon  Mil,  Post. 

1S0O-13S3 

Carpeuler,  JVfi. 

tn.u. 

7; 

2!33 

a.is 

siec 

8!e3 

iiiei 

9.ia 

48:3a 

15 

1738-1702 

Lining,  FhO.   Trana.  S^.  Soc 

Loud 

d  by  Google 


CLIMATOLOCr, 

MEAN  ANXXIAL  PRECiriTATION  IX 


BTATI0S3. 

Lat. 

All. 

Jan- 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apl. 

May, 

IMU. 

Jul. 

Ang, 

Charleston,  Fcrt  M 

Savannaii,  Oa. 
Savannah.  Barrack 

&Si" ': 

MMk^K>«'^an 
Fort  Pierce,  Indian 
Indian  Key,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Bla. 
Key  Weal,  Fla 

Havana,  Cuba 
Vera  Crni,  Mexiea 
Fort  Myew,  Fla. 
Bort  Brooke,  Tamp 
FortM^de,  W 

ddwilyalFlt 

Iloblle,  Ala.    . 
Momt  Vernon  ATS 

J^kton,  Miss. 
Tickabnrg,  Mise. 
Charohhil  MlBB. 
Hatche:,  Mlas. 
Baiciei,  Mies. 
St.  PranclavlUo,  La 
WestFell(^ana,La 
Baton  Roi^,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

hZ  olil^S  lS' 

Rapid=a,La.    . 
Plaqnemine,  La. 

Fo«T™s™."Edii 
Fort  Washita,  Ind 

Fo«Smilh"'Arkan 
Port  Beolt  Kansas 
Jefferson  Barracks 
St.  Lonls  Acaens,!, 
St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
Memphis,  Tann. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Qermanlown,  OMo 

M^iXaTo^o 
Steubenville,  Ohio 
Hudson,  Ohio 

AunTierfMiobig 
Bolfolt,  Bacraeks 
Fort  Gratiot,  Mlcb 

Fort  Brady,  Mleh. 
Fort  Howard.  Oree 

Mllwankle,  Wise 
MUwaukie.  Wise 

B^loit,  C™lege,  W: 
Athena,  Illinola 

Fort^M^son,"^ 
Fort  RWgely,  Minn 
Fart  Riley,  ^nsas 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Fort  Alklnson,  low 
Fort  Crawford,  WTi 
Fort  Snelling,  mnr 
Fort  Eipl^y,  MInne 

lottK™™j7wcl>r. 

nlttle,  8. 

Marlon,  F 
on,  Fla, 

^Fli. 

aB,Fia. 
mal,  Ala. 

ks,La. 

Terrilorj 
■enitorj 

Mo.' 

nana' 
nlavllle, 

Sell.' 
j^y.W 

esola' 
Ota  . 

0.     . 

la. : 

s,Ln 
7 

lac. 

SiM 
31.4S 

29:00 

3»!ae 

89,06 

teiso 

43:m 
3b;m 

ssios 

13W 

39:21 

ai' 

so 
to 
20 

ISO 

80 

10 

472 

460 
720 

630 
7S0 

1300  r 
eii 

820 

1:10 

1.S3 
3.90 

S!.ao 

3,87 
8:90 
3.36 

s.ei 

7.00 
i:8S 

0:01 

8:*o 

2:38 
2.'l8 

i:2fi 
1.94 

i:so 

11 

i.V 

0.31 
0,6 

i.\ 

0:8 

B:ao 
iet 

i.os 

aw 
1.01 

S.30 
2.  BO 

a26 
S.37 

3:11 
2:ss 

1,13 

o:so 

LOS 

o:m 

0.42 
IM 

o'.is 

3:^" 

3.20 
1:45 

i 

i:so 
3,70 

8:9» 

4:29 
6:02 

2.92 

S,2S 
3.43 

1:43 

1 

1:13 

3:u 

l'40 
1.50 

6:00 

4:69 

7.29 
S.O0 

»:75 

.93 
0:20 

2:61 
2.92 

2,40 

3:31 
2:^9 

2:B8 

4;e8 

3:2s 

4:27 

2:S2 
3.40 

■3:33 

6:00 

S.W 
4.10 
2.81 

SM 
S.84 

4:65 
4.  9 

i.  8 
4.  8 

2,61 

t'ds 

SM 

26a 

3:07 
2:^0 
4:40 

4.B2 

3:46 
0.00 

3.17 
6:57 

6M 
14.2s 

a.3s 

0:12 

o:62 

3:18 
7:20 

4.61 
4.30 

e:oa 
4:41 

8,'l2 

4.ea 
3.B1 

3.74 
4.B3 
4.00 

4:bs 

5:16 
4:36 

4:73 

fl:i6 

4.S2 
11,10 

aiso 

7.42 

a:3s 
4:02 
4:» 

4:00 

0:00 
4.40 
2:71 

i 

4:21 

6.0> 

i 

s:or 

5:1 
8.3 

fl:6i 

3,1 

eisi 
10:10 

f'.ia 
4:87 

3.16 

420 

S.72 
ZB7 

i 

4:e* 
3.'oo 

2-70 

8.61 
2.29 

ass 

3.4S 

:s6 

.2« 

:oi 

4:33 

9,27 

7.80 

6:23 
11.70 

LSO 

1:20 

3:7s 

3.B3 

3.02 
2:30 

2.38 
267 

2:80 

2,'44 

288 

3:11 
3.62 

s:os 

4.9S 

; 

! 

i 
1 

i 
i 

i 

i 
i 

1 

19 

a 

»7 
13 

13 
20 

1 

23 
29 

33 
36 

98 

68 

16 

82 
91 
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SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 
RAIX  AND  MELTED  SNOW— Coxtimuei.. 


Hov. 

Deo. 

Spng 

Sum. 

Aut. 

Wint, 

Ye.r. 

Tr.  1           Date. 

AUTHUIilTI, 

10 

J* 

18 
28 

as 

87 

1 

is 

46 
13 

63 
67 

es 

72 

78 
79 

i 

35 

1.79 

1:57 
9.20 
l.W 
L60 
Z31 

3.38 

2:00 

sieo 

iM 

2-9S 
3:10 

3:10 

3:97 

292 

3.03 

2.10 
2,90 

138 

8.88 
l!09 

liw 
o!io 

ll 

4.90 

6;73 
6.33 

0:93 
403 
2.03 

2:as 

BM 
3.30 

3.68 
2.37 

3.'l0 

L30 

2:2! 

1.'09 

2:80 
l'96 

1.03 

ii.'oo 

8.33 

oiso 

1^49 

1  .13 

,59 

'.Si 
8!fl8 

13.12 

i».m 

ILSB 

io:bo 

11.38 

10:02 

7!  30 

4:67 

7:29 
12:2s 

6.31 

2L19 
26.23 

9:00 

116.30 

aiso 

21.90 
18.81 

1.23 

i3:o6 

9.11 

i 

20:9a 

i 

1288 

u'oo 

14:80 

ILOO 
11:86 

14.45 
ILSO 

wiso 

11 

12:6) 

:9s 

^35 
LIO 
11:91 

13:91 

13:S3 

10.79 

10.21 
12,29 

lias 

s:39 

7:99 
7:26 

s,e3 
7:41 

io'.si 
6:99 

7,02 
5:92 

7:37 

3:87 
18:S7 

13:15 

11:49 
8.91 

II 

4:36 

3:36 

1.20 
6.80 

«;73 

4.70 

liae 

1.92 

1.31 

41.92 
53:33 

3i:80 
18.69 

17:63 

133',30 
39.90 

64:42 
49:06 

00:00 

oi;o8 

4312 

«:«• 

43.10 

mn3 

33:20 

S6.69 

30:07 
33.62 

8i:63 
27.49 

37:20 
33.70 

4i:S3 

27:32 
20:13 

39.16 

4-4 

*-6 
3-3 
3-8 

s-s 

6-6 
6-3 

9 

2-6 
2-6 

13-6 

3-6 

r 

10 

18-6 

ItU 

8-6 

a-6 
2-3 
1-10 

10-t 
19 

19-3 
6-1 

IMt-lM^JMO 
l816Jun.  1819 

1844-1318;  1841 

1811-1813 

Mar.  1802-MayS5 

1836-1837 

1814-10;  00-05- 

18S3::i830^__ 

MaylSOWfov.fli 

JaL  4S-Jnn.  50" 
1811-1812  ^ 

1799-1303 

1813-13.11 
1315-Aug.  1835 

i-ag.  1833-JnL38 

Juu.  Se-Apl.  01" 

1813-18J4 
Jan.  1336-1851 
May  1837-lgSi'« 
18e-MBr.l308 

13.11-130S 
Jon.  1839-15;  60 

Jul.  183&-Jun.  28 
]_811-J;3S3  _ 

Dec.  lS.W-Dec.  05 
1827-1811 

1839-1310 

ISM^So'^^^ 
1836-1862 

"\»" 

1860-1333 

1819^1333 

Mu.y  leu-May  H 
Hay  lS36-ADg.  13 
Jul.  183frJnn.  60 

Mftyl8M-JiU.6: 

R  ¥'Gll^,^feq':.  XS. 

Oemler  &  Dr.  Posey,  Aim.  &  J(S. 

i^X°tW(.(«3%..3fromMiLPoiit.) 
K.^7,  SoudtniCaU. 
Coopor,  IBS.,-  Agl.  Rep. 

Mil.  PoaL 

Mil.  Post. 

Howe,  Perriiie'a  Sep.;  Am.  Aim. 

SnTgeon  Ml).  FoEt. 

J^iKT'o  Jfacfo).   (Months  1S3D  only.) 
Surgoon  Mil.  Post. 

IBO.) 
MIL  Post. 

ISu.'^^st. 

North,  Am.  Aim. 

Burgeon  OCLPoel. 

Cummlng,  MS.,  Agl.  Sm. 

Allan,  Pean.  Beg.;  DroHt-a  Vol.  Miss. 

HBtch"fpnbUslilii«ord). 

Duubai,  Trrma.  Amer.  Phil.  Sot, 

Tooley,  Am  Jowr,  Sei, 

Barton,  Ba»8.  Jto. 

Bartoiv  VOal  StiS.  La, 

Surg,  m.  Poet,  (Ex.Bmos,  or  17  &  6  at  IK.) 

Barton,  eflsjfejrj,  Sep.,  So. 

Surgeon  JOL  Poet. 

LiUle,  Am.  Aba. 

Barton,  Vital  Slat.  La, 
(Do. 

1 

(Do, 
Bngeimann,  JITS.,  SI.  Loots  Mai.  Jour.  kc. 
Pearson,  Ka»y  Yard, 
nsmUton,  Am.  Aim. 

Olroneireg,  CIL  Xrmtgom.  Co.,  Oftio. 

HiidretlL  Am  Jour.  Set, 

Kiaib.im,  A)m, 

Loomls,  Am.  Jour.  Set. 

LooiBia,/Wi.ie40. 

"L.  B.  H.  "  MIeh.  Agl  Sept. 

Surgeon  MU.  Post.  (Ei,  July  1815-13-1 

Do:!" 

.Do:i              (Ex.  Jul.  ll-JI»y  30) 

Lapham,  Tnau.  PTiso.  Agl.  Soc. 
Maish,  LapliaiD,  ifS. 

U^io^Wisc  Agl,  Sep. 

Farviu,  Aim,  &  MS. 
McCready,  MS. 
Snrgeon  kii.  Toel. 
(Do.) 

1 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 

MEAN  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION  IN 


BTATTONS. 

lat.  1  Alt. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

May 

Jnn. 

Jnl. 

Aiig. 

Sep 

0«. 

Fori  Atkinson,  Kansas  .        '.       '. 

37!  47 

woo? 

I300 

KjflO 
200f 

WO 
MOO 

ueo 

5033 
3000 

mo 
!aio 

20 

402 
80 

150  t 
400 

1700 

SO 
300 

so 

0.28 

oiso 
o!2a 

0.26 

0:13 

0.30 

0:40 

0.08 

0:14 

0.30 

i:o« 

OM 
1.83 

isi 

9M 

0.80 
iM 

2.S1 

lilS 
1,46 

2:21 
o!20 

tiso 

l!69 

3;4« 

l!27 

lo'.tis 

7132 

i!o8 
sin 

4!fiS 
4.72 

l!!3 

1:29 

l!20 
0.72 

0:21 

i!2e 

o!20 

0^20 
1.40 

3:12 
4.14 
4:20 

3.13 

3!2e 

3.79 

l!38 
4.30 

sias 

1-08 

0:20 
0:4s 

1.40 

ioa 

LOO 

2:7* 

6.SS 

6,39 
4:»0 

sioi 

2:89 

sioi 

0:33 

0^40 
0174 

o;72 

l.'l4 
l!3« 

1.M 

2,90 
3:78 

Ria 

S.«3 

o;o2 

0:78 

aioo 

0174 

o.'oo 
oils 

8.23 

2:39 

:48 

ass 

:o7 
:28 

'.Si 

a!«4 

M 

6.00 
0.00 

o!o8 

n'.m 

oioo 
ois* 

0.43 

2,06 

1.B2 
1^40 

eioi 
1:22 

2.'09 

l!l8 
0,39 

o!oo 

o!oo 
0.00 

o!o8 
0.00 

0.80 

s;o2 

3.28 
SM 

oies 

3.80 

0:21 

1.3» 

oios 

i!oo 
0,01 

oloo 

0,S6 

2:07 

0.76 

3.78 
3:02 

DM 

£21 

0,79 
0.00 

lieo 

1.25 
0.13 

o:i3 

o'.so 

oies 
0.6S 

o!oe 

«.T0 

Tort  Belknap,  Texas      . 

Fort  Worth,  i«B3         .       .       . 

Phantom  mil,  Texas      . 

Fort  Qrahajn,  Texas       . 

Fort  Croghan.  Texas      .       .       . 

Fort  Martin  aootk  Texas 

Fort  UcKaTstt.  Texas    . 

San  Antonio,  Texas        .        .       . 

Corpns  ChrlaH,  Texas    . 

Si.  SO 

Fort  Uecrill,  Texas        .        .       . 

HlnKoM  Barracks,  Texas      . 
Laredo,  Fort  Uolatosk,  Texas 
Eagle  PasHj^rt  Donoan,  Texas  . 

28.17 

22 

26 

37 

FEmClMfc'Teil^       '       ■        ■ 

^■22 

BlP8SO,HiwMB=0O       .          .          . 

Fort  Fillmore,  If.  M.       . 
Fort  Webster,  Copper  Hiuee,  N.  M. 
Fort  Thome,  H.  H. 
FortCoQra4.ValYetde.H.K.       . 

SS"'":   :   :    : 

BaiilaF^,N.M 

Las  Vegaa  and  Fort  Union,  Texas 
Taos,  or  Cant.  BnrKuia.  N.  H. 
FoTtHaEsaohuaetl^N.k      .       . 

32.38 

Fort  Yuma,  CaUfOrnia  . 

S2.45 

FortTejoD,  CaL      .       .        .       , 

S;S 

40 

41 

San  Fr^dsco',  CaL        .'       '       '. 
.Beniria,Cal 

ssios 

44 

Fort  Reading,  <;al.         .        .       . 

10.30 

49 

Fort  Orford,  Oregon 

t^'" 

02 

Astoria,  Oregon'     .... 

Dalles  ot  Colombia,  Oregon.        . 
Sitka.  lUseiaQ  America^      .       . 

1 

i 

'  The  gangs  Is  said  to  have  been  1 

directed  bj  the  BegenU  0!  Ihe  UdIt 
cannot  bo  given  here.  Thaymajb 
by  the  Stale  la  ISM. 

•  At  this  point,  and  at  tan^gbi 
Albany  are  relied  upon  as  being  qn 

'  InolnfllDg;  observations  for  1789 
ion.    Thompeon'a  Higt.  Ft. 

•  Bmept  Jnly  19*8  to  June  1819. 


Hew 


11,  'M,  -3 


adly  plaoed  In  this  case,  recelTtog  onlj  the  water  Iftlllng  Tertleally. 

irslty.    So  many  changes  oecurred  In  the  23  years  of  this  period  thai  their  names 
i  found  in  the  qnarto  volnme  of  rosnlts  of  the  New  York  obsorvallons,  pnbUshed 

rg,  the  qnantltles  for  the  winter  months  are  telieTed  to  be  too  small;  those  at 
lie  corraol  for  this  vlclaltr. 
by  Dr.  WUllama,  t»r  1806  by  Fowler,  and  for  1828,  1832,  and  1833  by  Prof,  Thomp- 

id  (losing  at  April  iaS2 


■enee.  In  Ihe  other. 
-atioD  of  those  etatia' 
for  the  months  anc 

aelSas.    The  I 
lUtyfor  the  year.  12,8  tor 
Jnne  1849,  with  Hot,  leso  to  April  1851  omittsd. 
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SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 
SD  MELTED  SNOW—Contisued. 


Sot. 

Deo. 

Spng, 

S«n,, 

Anl. 

W1«.i  Tear, 

Yr.. 

D^,.. 

At.THa^.TT, 

J 

137 

0«5 

eefl 

5  70 

3  86 

163 

19  sa 

g 

Sep.  1B19-Jul.  53 

Surgeon  M  1.  Pocl. 

3 

2!43 

i!go 

7!  09 

i 

gigi) 
olio 

4154 

22:00 

-10 
-0 

Oct:  185aj"n,  66 
Dec.  1M9-Allg.  62 

Bo. 

Do! 
Do. 

M'J!l8aO-A°^08 

Jiui.lS19-Ang.S3 

i!s7 

2-3 

l8S0-Mar,  62 

Do. 

11 

liaa 

0,4S 

ao5 

aeT 

23,27 

Apl.  ie52-Jim.  55 

Do. 

10.2a 

S3, 77 

eep.  184^0(t  52 

2-0 

Oct.  1802nSep.  51 

Do. 

1,83 

t.as 

3o.sa 

Do, 

le 

2.87 

1.3» 

1850-ieM 

Sep.  1S48JI11.  63 
J^13t9-JnB.66 

Do, 

lie! 

oiss 

8.M 

oiaa 

a.  42 

22:®) 

6-a 

Ott,  lS49-Ma,y.  55 

20 

6,06 

lf0T-lS49-Apl.6a 

too 

1850-51-52 

Do, 

6.36 

2I31 

Aug.  lS62-Jnn.  65 

as 

2:80 

11:21 

l-« 

ADi,lS50-Ang.51 

laifofisai) 

1.60 

S-9 

Sop.  1S51-J|1I1,64 

2a 

as 

d.tta 

liss 

4^48 

1834-May  lS3.t 
Oct,  1851-3iui.  55 

27 

3:24 

0.49 

s-« 

2,23 

Not.  1848-Aug.  61 

29 

Feb.  1860-M(.f,  55 

So 

(Ex.  Aug. 

S;i-Mar-62-) 

30 

1,!3 

6,87 

ao4 

12,05 

1860-1831 

19.83 

8-6 

8ep.185a-Jon.65 

rWM  8  m 

OS.  ofim)^ 

Sep.  1860-JaL  35 

(PI.  Unlo 

S5 

10 

lies 

sioo 

6.SS 

siss 

2: 83 

20:64 

S 

3-9 

MaTl862-F«l..  60 

(Do. 

37 

16 

306 

iM 

ftM 

IM 

BW 

10« 

3-9 
6-4 

ISOChJun.  1865 

p. 

(Witt  is 

Smoa.ofSl.) 

SB 

'.•as 

2:22 

0.21 

a:  20 

«:96 

Jdn,  1B5D-Mar.51 

Do, 

OW 

"ai 

7.43 

I 

JiiL18al-Mar.64 

IK 

{Ex,  Sov, 

afll-Aug,52,l 

*.4a 

oiii 

6,91 

1" 

Do. 

aoB 

6.76 

22:18 

Do 

1831-1855 

Oil>boiie,  C 

Inl,  1832-1855 

..Post.    (Wiai 

Iir.-Jun.  60.) 

46 

« 

»!20 

a!  to 

0:01 

0.00 

:«6 

1211 

26'73 

1 

Jul,  1848^Msr  60 

""b 

Apl.  ISai-MBI.  61 

Dr.I-^1, 

4S 

1-^ 

1.  Post. 

aiio 

t'M 

uiso 

il 

iso 

12:44 

m:m 

2 
2^ 

lSS3-M8yl865 

n|- 

{Ex.  Apl. 

SSi.) 

a!oo 

2-6 

1832-1855 

3;37 

12)20 

si:37 

1 

5.70 

7.27 

a.  20 

il:!! 

6.23 

b-S 

1-2 

^IWi 

(Do 

0^42 

E>S 

is:  61 

(Do 

(With  Jn 

60-Mftr-  51.) 

68 

8.81 

S.6fi 

18,32 

32,10 

' 

°18tT-1353 

Suts.A»f 

..  ft  Dove.  Poss 

qnanllttea  for  1853, 106.5  inches,  baTe  been  rejetled,  as  bring  ai 
'"  New  Orleans:  Tbis  recora  is  mnch  intetniptei  tor  lie  snmj 

B  snmmoi  station  on  tbe  coaaL  Adding  the  qDantities  obserred 
"■      i  qnantlties,  with  those  at  Plaqnen ' 


"  Fort  TowBon :  May  ISfil  to  Hay  1819,  and  Dec  1831  to  Sept.  1832,  omitted. 

«  Fort  Smith;  Jaly  1850  to  Mi^86S  omitted. 

"  St.  Lonis  Arsenal:  The  omlaaioni  a*  the  last  8  months  of  1849,  Apill  to  Sept,  1810,  and  1812. 


the  monlha  at  HashvUla  embrace  only  6| 
,«-„«..»..,,  «.«ja fbi  month!  and  naflona  18  rears  onlj, 
_  .rt  Oratlot;  OmlBHioas,  from  Jime  1887  to  June  '39,  Jftly  '16  to  June  '« ;  and  t!io  record  ends  with  H 
"  Uaokinac:  July  1830  to  Hareh  1867.    The  omlaslouB  ace  tbe  lial  7  mouths  of  1818,  and  the  first  6  oflS 
~-     -      ^^      ■    •■    — '18  to  Dec  1848,  and  for  the  first  9  month! 


"  Brady:  Beglniung 


.   jmiulons  &om  Jnne 

ontbfl  at  1846,  last  3  of  1819,  laat »  01  ik: 
hs  of  1831,  June  to  July  1852,  and  Ang,  11 
1852-Sepl,  1S3S ;  May  1851-June  1855  lent 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


MEAN  QUANTITIES  OF  RAIN  IX  THE  TEMPERATE 


STATION.. 

Lat, 

Alt. 

Jb», 

Feb. 

Mar. 

API. 

May. 

ju.. 

Jnl. 

A..S. 

Sep, 

Oel. 

EUEOFE. 

°    ', 

so? 

■S' 

30 
30 

800  r 
22a 

60 

so 

20 

s; 

40or 

*70 

20 

7831 
WO 

2100 
iOO! 

3.83 
2.18 
7:76 

2:00 

SAl 

i.« 
O.SS 

1.89 

o!o9 
oieo 

1,25 
3:26 

lias 

217 

3.02 
2:82 

2.78 

a'oi 

260 

b:i2 

2M 

S.S1 
1.02 

1:32 

2;i8 

1.42 
3.07 

363 
3.01 

2:74 

1.33 

4!  48 
*,88 

o',2S 

.28 

2:24 
'.32 

2!oi 

i!2a 
I'eo 

3.84 

i 

2:3s 

2.96 

l!02 
1.40 

0:47 

fi.as 

1:02 
204 

2:68 

4158 
3.73 

s.n 

l!7fl 
l!49 

i!oo 

i.'oa 
i.es 

2:41 

a!s7 

2.14 
2.9) 

22s 

3:87 

276 
3:99 

3:17 

276 

s:4ft 

270 

2:34 

1:33 
0.81 

3:27 

22! 
10.80 

257 

3:70 

2:30 
202 

2'2» 

3:32 

i:8o 

II 

iso 

294 

3:08 
0.40 

2:02 

3:01 
1:2* 

0:31 

s-m 

1.8» 
4.60 

3,88 
7.20 

2:31 
3:6a 

1 

2:1s 
4:01 
3:07 
8:68 
2:48 

3.10 

1:28 
6,79 

0.36 

,S4 

3.66 
202 

246 

1 

:43 

1 

4:40 
1:30 

4:43 
1:21 

10.60 

3:73 

216 
1,9» 
281 

3:i« 

4:33 
6:09 

1:94 

If 

233 

Herefard,  Ciratrat  England     . 
ttoBport,  Soutb  Euglaad 

Toiruler,  Ltuicushlre,  Bngland     ■ 

k'ai 

6 

il-^ 

n 

Lyndon,  EotUnd,  England    . 

Sl'S;,;;=..-    ;    :    : 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  . 

BCLOO 
J9.2I 

13 

Gonera,  SwitiBi'land      . 
LnnsKDoe,  SHitserlaad  . 
Et.  BernaTd,  Alva    .... 
rdlne.N,B,  luSy  .       .        .       . 
Milan,  Italy 

*SM 

23 

26 

radna,  near  Venice,  luiy     . 

Marselllea,  S.  rianea      . 

AlBis,  near  MarKUleB    .        .       . 

«:iii 

i 

Vlriern.  Bl.ooe,  Franie 

IJadeira  Islands      .       .        .        . 

tifo 

IKTBRIOB  OF  BnKOPB  AHD 

SL  Feteisbnig,  Rnssla  . 
GorlgoteUk,  Itussla 
Otel,  Central  BuMia       . 

K^nR'i^''BSr.    ;    :    : 

Si 

33 

42 

Bedout-Kale,  S.  shers  of  BlBok  Bea 

*a:ia 

" 

BBkoii,e.  Caspian  Sea   .        ,        . 

BogoeloTBk,  Asialio  TarUrr  . 
Caaierlnburg,  Ural  Jfonntalna      . 
BarnaonI,  BnBsla  In  Asia       . 
IIorlchlna&,  BnsaU         .        .       . 

87:39 
Mils 

« 

23.07 

08 

IV  reHpetUvely,  and  on  llie  great  plain  of 

IB  Blaek  ^a.    Timi  in  tlie  Talley  of  Iha 
ate  shore  of  the  CaiidanSea,  most  of  which 


NoTEa.— Ooilgoretsk  and  Orel  are  south  of  St.  Petersbure  and  ol 
Coatral  Buesia.    SimFeropoI  represents  most  parts  of  the  Crimea.    I 

mouutaln  Ee^an  of  the  Cancasns.    Lenkoran  and  Bakon  are  on  the  li 

Is  oitKonely  deflolentin  rain.    They  are  below  the  ocean  level  aooc „  ..  . --=-. 

loTst  and  Calliertnbnrg  are  In  the  mInlnB  dlatrleu  of  the  Ural  Monntalns.    Bamaonl  Is  a  mining  town  In  the  great 

I'eldn  Is  south  of  the  deserts  and  monntalns,  and  at  sea  leiel :  AJansk  la  Voeiwa  of  Okhotsk.    The  obaervatloas  eet 
down  for  Cinlon  were  mainly  laken  at  Macao. 

In  an  Essay  on  the  British  Climate  hy  Mr.  Whitley)  Journal  1^  Royal  Agricaltm-ed  Societff  of  England  for  1854)  a 
large  llet  of  stations  is  given  with  the  mean  quantity  of  vain  for  the  year  only.    A  few  are  here  citei^  as  the  monthly 


Scatliwaltn,    ...    4       146.4    Phil.  Trane. 
Galesgartt  alt.  3211  ft  ;      4       121,4         (Do.j 


I    MUner. 

i    l-Ul.  Mag.  (1S42-S.) 
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SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 


LATITUDES  OF  THE  EASTERN  CONTIXEXT. 


Nov, 

Dec, 

SpoB. 

S=m, 

A„t. 

Winl, 

T.ar, 

Yr,, 

D.^, 

,nTH(,EITT, 

1 

122 

174 

4.09 

eji 

eisfl 

1,16 

27:10 

40 

Bsdcllffa  Observa lions,  ISlli  Tolum 

»;4i 

3.73 

£80 
3.23 

elis 

6!66 

801 

2 

687 

s:87 

ulsft 

9.41 

13:10 

3612 

1821-1827 

Ediii6.  FhU.  Mag.  1S28, 

[io2rf«n,No.208,p.,-.l 

im. 

4.a? 

siss 

1677-86';'  1689-93 

I,  TOWDlsy;  fn  Pft^i.   JVaiw.  Roy 

7.00 

3!  29 

31:10 

s'.eft 

6!43 

.90 

4.39 

4:6ft 

22:24 

leieo 

29:73 

23,30 

'.m 

i:s8 

SM 

1815 

IV 

Ih^ 

".»s 

2^09 

sea 

7!9B 

7.21 

8Jt6 

6:01 

26:k 

I 

'lime'. 

4:91 

1.33 

22:17 

12 

Aan.'.  Sfet.  de  Frawx. 

2.27 

e:22 

7:20 

29:96 

BtnsselE.  Hd.  IVoKsaoi&HW. 

7.49 

ObBeiratoiy  l[eeorafX«MOJre  Md 

22 

2.24 

1.63 

.83 

3:95 

33:77 

iltecenll 

13.39 

10.85 

Recent) 

(Do.r 

.09 

9.06 

l'811-1832 

(Do) 

26 

6.10 

0.61 

37 

8:03 

s8:oi 

Dc^ 

28 

3.39 

10.89 

2ft 

10.63 

30 

3.S3 

3.83 

7.20 

2s:i3 

Dove.                                      ILond 

12:36 

7:2* 

37,68 

1723^i730 

Marquis  Polwi,  to  2Vo«»,  Rdj.  B 

cidy 

2.17 

20,16 

20 

.InB.  Mtt,  lie  jyaTHW. 

84 

5:fi 

3.19 

9.2s 

10*31 

e:98 

39,02 
31.00 

K:! 

13:89 

DaifoB. 

2:30 

87 

6.09 

8.91 

8.St 

10.27 

17,73 

■ 

10 

183S-1S17 

.4BnMoirs  WamAitiffue,  1860.  " 

88 

1.31 

1,19 

289 

6  78 

611 

2B3 

17  66 

16 

J 

Zloee,                               Long.  B.  G. 

3011 

4:05 

2:so 

1  "ill-!  649 

« 

IM 

lim 

3:22 

8.60 

1S3 

* 

1813-1815 

^^^to  TO*,^™,/*,  1818, 

3l':oi 

43 

2o:si 

4!ftft 

8:02 

2:29 

iW 

1457 

11.40 

42,17 

« 

aai 

olso 

^eiaa 

i:s8 

68:3s 

9.26 

I 

laiftlisid! 

Bml 

li:?? 

10:77 

12,21 

lbSl-183S 

Dme 

3.84 

1.29 

11.71 

21:31 

n 

ie33-Hw   18S4 

Stciddard,  Ant.  Jour,  of  Soienee. 

SI 

o:« 

0,46 

3.2 
2.56 

9:S6 

3:78 
3.02 

LSI 

?-1803 

ixm. 

60I1 

640 

LSD 

1.6 

8.3ft 

17,43 

05 

157 

071 

3.3 

la'.H 

3,22 

0:53 

I 

1317-1853 

Dane. 

asle 

M 

2:40 

1.10 

wiso 

3:30 

69:30 

14 

1812-16;  1819-31 

13.11 

mean  be  ng  tul  7  22  incheB,  the  quanlilj 
te  faacraralely  measnred,  and  that  tlie  qi 


and  DriloQ's  series  is  probably  lo 
y  mncb  depends  npon  the  sllilud 
dr  1793  it  is  aud  that  tbe  precedia 
are  "rematkably  deflclent" 
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CLIMATOLOGY. 


EXTREME  QUANTITIES  OF  RAIN  FOR  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
SERIES  EN'  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

l_The  JWarinitini  ^atititiea  are  Jirst,  and  Ike  Least  Observed  during  the  period  in  the  second  line. 
The  date  last  given  applies  to  the  quantity  for  the  year  onZy.] 


ETAT,OS9. 

J.n, 

Fob.  1  Mar, 

Apl.  iMay, 

J.=, 

J.1, 

Aiig. 

Bep. 

Oct. 

NOV. 

Deciyear. 

a,B 

HoDlt<.n>iine,9iyrs. 

I611-li» 

Mbw  Bedford,  42*  yra. 

Hew  York,  {Ft  Colomhua)  19  yra. 

All»Qy,2Syrs. 
1828-1853 

1831-l'ej3 
KUBbnrg  18  yrs. 

PhilidelpbU,  12  yra, 

ChftTlBeEon,'  15  yra. 
CharlMlon^t.  Monltrie)  12  yra. 
Key  Weel,  13_yrs. 
Fort  Brooke,  Fla.,  16  yra. 

Hawarle*na,^17yrs. 

HoBtenllo,  Ala.,  9  yra. 

St.  LoniB^IDr.  Bngelmann,)  IS  yrs. 

183J-18S4' 
^'K^l^' 

F»rt8ueUiDg.l8yn. 

183MS35 
F()rt  Leavenworlli,  19  yrs. 

""SI"-"-'" 

San  Biego,  Cal.,  6  yra. 
ISsS-lSSo  J 

Stellacoom.  8  yrs. 

7:25 
si  IT 

oioe 

4.97 

am 

2!4< 

0'99 
0:70 

t38 

oiiii 

1:39 

4^90 
o'.BO 

8:37 
lo',4S 

0.2c 
e'.ns 

Oilf 

o!di 

1 

0.73 

«:» 

1.70 

1.20 
7.47 

sioo 

1^93 

0130 
0:79 

0-02 

8.33 

d.m 

0.29 

ill 
2.1s 

4!  25 
1.00 

fl:6s 

2.20 

liffi 
0:2; 

8.72 

7:68 

7.64 
0:73 

0.7» 
OM 

i.m 
iss 

0.29 

41fl 
0,00 

oioo 

LS3 

o!48 
0.84 

s 

6:08 

i 

i;29 

a'.of 

o!2a 
9.20 
aac 

wis; 

,B 

i 

oio 

10:67 
2.31 

e:89 

1.26 
1.60 

;!| 

2:si 

a.11 
o.a 

Bin 
7.ff 

i;« 

oio 
0.0 

9:03 

0.70 
8Ji6 

i.T 
0:31 

0,6 

3.7 
14.70 
2.20 
7.0< 

11.11 

7:4! 

8:11 
DM 

7.a 

1.0] 

olsi 
oioi 

0.0 

lis 

oio 

3.0 
0.00 

0:72 

o'.et 
0:25 

S.S7 

oioc 
0:7; 

11.7( 

lifK 
3.20 

12.69 
1.33 

L.OI 

«:8i 

sio 

TJi: 
lid 

0.3 
11.3 

oil 
oio 

4-0 

S.4S 
l!26 

«:6 

1.3* 
8.0 

oie 
o!s3 
1^ 

oix 

4.'S( 

o!* 

6.8! 

9:a 
o.b: 

»■"! 
o!* 
i!ii 
oio 

7:7 
oil 

i 

1.30 
8.«4 

7:29 
1.37 

1:07 

i 

i!o6 
o'.m 
oio] 

1.71 

nisi 
s!ii 
aie 

oil 
oie 

1 

ISA 
3.0s 

o".9f 

2>8 
0.10 

oiw 

DM 

e.ti: 

1.BI 

d.M 

6.07 
0.0 

oioc 

1 
;l 

Oio! 

o;«. 
3:2 

sis 

0:9; 

*'"! 

ll!9i 

'■■" 

?4!4 

sail* 

30.68 

29!  80 
60.97 

ssloo 

52.2S 

G1.70 
28.30^ 

s».m 

B».B7 
20.*8 

ts.ii<i 

39!9E 

87.21 
87.68 

isiw 

soiaa 
3a:»2 

8:i2 
33:31 

844 

816 
802 

839 

840 
840 

840 
847 
840 
808 

833 

B38 
853 
839 

SOS 

843 

'  Thee 
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Ik  (For 


M  the  1 


fully  T, 


'"KSt.r „ „ ,„. , 

<  ISO  Add  1942  by  Dr.  Honh  at  Mobile;  tbo remainder  al  Monnt  Vfinon  A 
•  The  obaerTstlonH  of  Bt.  Barton  Inclnded  with  (hose  of  the  ifililary  Jtegii 
■  Keoocd  of  Prof.  Riy  eompleled  from  oVserTalions  by  John  Lea,  Esq. 
'  1847  and  1648  ooHlled,  with  the  last  half  of  each,  1S38, 1848  and  1801. 
'  Eecord  of  Di.  Glbbom,  and  the  MlUtsry  Ke^ater  commen^g  Bee.  IS49. 


lOugh  separaled  by  a  century  they  a^jree 
eai-s  1839-18,  and  1848-19  dqI  ln(ilad«d. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


MEAN  TEMPERATUKES  FOR  SERIES  OF  YEARS. 
It  13  impossible  fo  give  obeervationa  for  successive  years  at  as  many  points  as  would  lie 
desirable  to  represent  every  part  of  tlie  United  States.  Tte  Trail  tactions  of  tte  Berlin  Aeaaemy 
alone  contain  any  such  general  and  complete  pnblioation,  and  tie  gigantic  labors  of  Professor 
Dove  in  their  accumulation  iave  been  met  by  great  liberality  in  publication,  the  successive 
Tolumes  containing  all  that  could  be  obtained  by  Mm  for  every  part  of  tbe  eartli.  Nothing 
ironld  add  so  much  to  the  basis  of  facts  for  the  construction  of  an  American  Climatology  as  this 
complete  publication  of  all  the  tempecatnre  records  which  have  been  talten  on  this  continent, 

The  details  of  the  first  series  of  33  years  at  Cambridge  are  inaccessible,  as  also  that  of  Dr. 
Williams,  1783  to  1788.  For  the  period  from  178t>  to  1828  Dr.  Holyoke's  celebrated  series  is 
preferred,  though  Prof,  Farrar  observed  23  years  at  Cambridge,  1790  to  1812,  with  apparent  accu- 
racy, and  these  two  records  agree  very  closely.  Next  there  are  20  consecutive  years  at  Boston 
by  Mr.  Hall,  1820  to  1839.  The  U.  3.  Arsenal  at  Watertown  supplies  an  Interval,  which  Is  taken 
tor  4J  years,  1837  to  1841,  to  compare  witb  others  of  the  same  date,  and  Professor  Bond's  series 
at  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  University  concludes  the  period. 

The  series  at  Salem  ia  published  in  full,  with  a  prefatory  memoir  by  Dr.  Hale,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  for  1838.  The  hours  of  observation  wore  "  8  or  9  ;  about  noon,  or  1 
p.  m  ;  at  sunset ;  and  regularly  at  10  p.  m."  Tlie  first  7  years  were  prepared  for  publication  hy 
Dr.  Holyoke ;  the  nest  26  years  by  Dr.  Clapp ;  and  the  last  portion  by  Dr.  Hale.  For  3  years, 
1793  to  1795,  the  hour  of  sunrise  was  observed,  and  aft«r  1818  "a  register  night  thermometer," 
Dr.  Hale  supposed  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  averages  was  necessary,  but  at  length 
assigned  lo.7  of  reduction  to  the  mean  of  each  month,  making  the  summary  for  the  year  470-1- 
The  comparison  of  various  parts  of  the  series  is  not  affected  whether  the  reduction  is  applied  or 
not,  and  other  records  indicate  that  the  annual  mean  at  Salem  is  very  nearly  48°, 

At  Boston  the  hours  were  7, 2,  and  9  ;  at  the  Arsenal,  and  at  Cambridge  Observatory,  they  were 
sunrise,  9,  3,  9  to  1853 ;  then  7,  2,  9,  —The  series  representing  the  climate  of  Boston  is  complete 
for  70  years,  and  with  Dr.  Winthrop's  observations  comparisons  could  be  made  for  115  years. 

The  series  by  Samuel  Rodman,  Esq-,  at  New  Bedford,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Holyoke 
in  extent  and  value;  thoperiodbeinggreaterthanat  Salem,  and  the  observations  more  uniformly 
taken.  For  this  Mr.  Rodman's  manuscript  has  been  kindly  furnished,  fo  June,  1856-  A  note  to 
the  summary  previously  given,  explains  the  conditions  of  observation. 

The  series  at  the  Military  Post  of  Fort  Columbus,  New  York  Harbor,  is  believed  to  be  more 
than  usually  accurate  ;  it  correctly  represents  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  first,  in  1748  and  1749,  are  Bartram's  observations,  from  Kalm  ;  those  for 
1758-9,  and  1767-1777  from  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
The  series  1798  to  1804,  is  from  the  manuscript  and  published  records  of  Dr-  John  Redman  Coie. 
For  1822  to  1824  the  Military  record  ia  taken,  the  observations  being  at  7,  2,  9.  From  1825  to 
1836  the  record  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  taken  as  corrected  by  Dr.  Conrad  from  observa- 
tions at  7,  1,  6,  From  1836  to  1843  Maj.  Mordecai's  series  at  Frankfort  Arsenal  is  taken,  a  por- 
tion of  which  waa  observed  hourly,  and  the  remainder  fully  corrected.  Dr.  Conrad's  observations 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  computed  from  the  daily  extremes,  conclude  the  period. 

At  Baltimore,  the  succession  o!  years  may  be  made  complete  by  reference  to  the  observations 
at  Washington,  or  the  two  points  may  mutually  serve  by  allowing  10.5  of  difference  between  them. 
Dr.  Branti's  observations  were  at  a  point  locally  elevated,  as  were  those  at  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington  ;  both  giving  lower  mean  temperatures  than  other  records  at  the  same  citioa. 
At  Charleston,  the  observations  by  Dr.  Lining  were  computed  from  the  extremes  daily,  and  the 
ten  years  by  Dr.  Chalmers  were  so  observed,  but  in  those  there  are  certainly  errors  of  computa- 
tion.   The  averages  for  the  year  are  the  same,  however,  for  periods  separated  more  than  a  century. 
At  Key  West  1830, 1831,  and  1836  are  from  the  record  of  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq. 
At  New  Orleans  the  aeries  is  irregular,  and  omissions  are  supplied  from  other  points  in  the 
vicinity ;  the  summer  months  from  1849  forward  were  observed  at  some  point  of  the  Gulf  coast 
eastward.     Dr-  Barton  gives  mean  temperatures  lower  on  each  month  than  these,  but  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  months  and  years  is  here  distinctly  shown. 
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PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 


II.    ClIMATOIOGICAl  FEATURES  OE  SURFACE  iWD 
COSFIGURaiTIOS:  PIIYSICAl  GEOGBAPIIY. 

The  collection  of  materials  for  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  continent, 
is  now  nearly  complete,  though  an  intelligible  view  of  the  surface 
character  and  vertical  configuration  of  the  western  and  interior  districts 
13  among  the  moat  recent  of  results.  Previous  to  the  admirable  sur- 
veys of  Fremont,  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,*  and  the 

•  The  early  American  sucveya  wera  all  very  ably  and  suceessfnily  conducted,  and 
porno  note  of  tiieir  date,  and  of  the  auspices  under  which  they  were  undertaken,  may  be 
of  service  in.  this  connection.  Those  directed  to  the  interior  beyond  the  MisaisBippi, 
began  with  the  sending,  by  Pres't  Jefferson,  of  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  (1st  Infantry) 
and  Lieut.  Clarke,  "to  explore  the  Missonri  River  to  its  source,  to  find  the  shortest 
passage  of  the  Kocty  Mountains,  and  to  seek  the  best  water  communication  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean,"  This  was  in  pursuance  of  a  measure  proposed  by  Prea't  Jefferson,  in 
a  message  to  Congress,  Jan.  13tt,  1803.  The  report  of  the  results  was  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress,  Feb.  19, 1806.  It  comprised  what  is  yet  the  most  valuable 
and  accurate  map  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

In  1805,  Lieut.  Pike  was  sent  by  Prea't  Jefferson,  to  explore  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
He  left  St.  Louis,  Aug.  9,  1805,  and  returned  30th  April,  1806,  He  established  the 
general  geography  of  that  region,  which  was  subseqiieuHy  veriBed  and  filled  up  by 
Nicollet  and  Pope, 

In  the  same  year,  1806,  Lieut.  Pike  was  again  sent  out,  with  orders  to  trace  the 
Arkansas  River  to  its  source,  and  then  to  seek  the  sources  cf  Red  River,  &o.  ;  but  ha 
did  not  find  Red  River,  Extending  his  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
in  New  Mexico,  he  was  taken  prisoner  there,  and  sent  back  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  He  left  St.  Louis  for  this  survey,  July  15, 180G,  and  returned  July  1, 1807. 
Much  of  the  geography  of  that  district  was  correctly  indicated  by  this  able  survey ; 
Pike's  Peak  retains  his  name. 

Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  Top'I  Engineer,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  Secretary 
of  War,  in  1819-20,  on  a  surv.ey  from  "  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. "  He  had  a 
well  organized  corps,  embracing  Lieut.  Swift,  and  Lieut.  J,  D.  Graham  for  some  portion 
of  the  conclusion.  They  established  "Engineer  Cantonment",  "3  miles  S.  B.  of  the 
point  called  Council  Bluffe,"  on  the  Missouri,  at  the  close  of  May,  1819  ;  and  insti- 
tuted regular  nteteorological  observations,  which  were  continued  for  several  years  at 
the  military  post  on  or  near  the  spot.  In  the  report  it  is  said ;  "  The  Rocky  Mountains 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  sand,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Platte,  and  extends  northward  to  the  Missouri,  above  the  Great  Bend." 

MaJ.  Long's  second  expedition  was  to  the  source  of  the  St.   Peters  River,  in  1823. 
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surveys  of  Pike,  Long,  and  Nicollet,  were  wanting  in  material  to 
connect  the  parts  in  the  sense  of  physical  geography,  and  acme  of 
the  most  important  points  then  indicated  rudely,  but  now  well  known, 
were  received  with  much  doubt,  and  failed  to  be  incorporated  in 
European  representations.  Then  followed  Major  Emory's  surveys, 
Stansbury's  survey  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  others,  and  last  the 
magnificent  system  of  surveys  for  a  Pacific  Railroad  in  1853,  4,  and 
6,  completing  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  region,  and  defining  the 
districts  and  special  lines  traversed  in  a  manner  to  leave  nothing 
desired.  The  portion  of  the  Basin  region  not  reached  by  any  of 
these  surveys  lies  mainly  below,  or  south  of  the  valley  of  Humboldt 
Hivcr,  though  there  is  a  small  tract  north  of  that  river  yet  unvisited; 
but  for  general  purposes,  it  is  probable  that  both  these  tracts  are 
very  well  defined  by  the  lines  already  passed  over,  and  now  known. 
They  are  only  portions  of  the  arid  interior  basin,  which  is  well  known 
at  its  southern  and  northern  borders,  and  at  its  passage  by  Humboldt 
River.  The  rough  country  of  the  Great  Colorado  of  California,  is 
also  unknown  in  parts,  though  the  three  hnea  by  which  it  has  been 
traversed,  probably  correctly  represent  the  whole. 

The  great  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  new  features  of  our  physical 
geography,  or  in  the  views  which  differ  so  far  from  those  previously 
held,  as  to  require  a  change  in  all  deductions  based  upon  surface  and 
vertical  configuration,  as  all  those  of  climatology  must  be  to  some 
extent.  The  most  important  of  these  recent  determinations  is  that  of 
a  much  greater  altitude  for  the  western  interior  than  was  before 
assigned  to  it,  and  that  high  and  arid  plateaus  and  basins  exist  in 
nearly  aa  great  a  proportion  to  the  general  area  of  the  continent  aa 
in  Asia  and  Europe.  There  are  conditions  of  surface  and  configura- 
tion similar  to  those  which  have  been  thought  peculiar  to  Europe 
and  Asia  belonging  to  great  regions  here,  and  wc  are  to  look  for 

Mr.  Collioun  was  astronomer,  and  Prof.  Wm.  Keating  geologist  and  Mstorian.  They 
gave  tlie  gec^aphy  of  the  district  west  of  the  Mississippi  only,  taking  Pike's  results 
for  the  Upper  Misaisaippi. 

J.  K.  Niodllet'B  surveys  began  in.  1836,  and  were  variously  continued  to  1840,  assisted 
daring  the  last  three  years  by  Lieut.  Fremont.  His  standard  map  of  tke  Hydrographical 
Basin  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  waa  completed  in  1843. 

Fremont's  first  expedition  was  in  1842,  to  survey  the  district  of  the  Platte  and 
Kansas  Rivers  to  the  base  of  tke  Kooky  Monntaias,  In  1843^,  his  second  expedition 
was  imdertafcen,  traversing  alnaost  every  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  discovering  and  doGnlug  the  Great  Basin.  In  1845-S,bi3  third  survey 
was  made,  through  the  Great  Basin,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
entering  California  near  Kern  River,  and  again  traversing  various  points  of  the  Sierra 
along  its  western  slope. 

Maj.  Emory's  surveys  south  of  this  district,  and  in  KewMesico  and  California,  began 
in  184G,  and  various  less  important  surveys  rapidly  succeeded. 
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correspondence  in  climate,  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  if 
this  last  does  not  now  exist,  we  ascertain  such  a  correspondence  to  be 
possible,  and  may  adapt  our  practical  interests  accordingly.  Guyot,* 
and  other  writers  on  physical  geography,  have  contrasted  the  temperate 
latitudes  here  with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  view  that  this  is 
wanting  in  the  high  desert  plateaus  of  that,  and  assuming  for  this  less 
altitude,  a  greater  proportion  of  plains,  and,  consequently,  the  analo- 
gies of  sea  climates  in  contrast  with  the  extreme  continental  peculiari- 
ties of  Asia.  Our  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  lofty  plateaus,  lofty 
mountains,  and  extended  districts  of  the  most  extreme  continental 
character,  exist  here  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  continent  as  in  the  old  world,  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  thus 
becomes  much  more  direct  and  more  necessary  than  before,  as  essential 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  climatology.  In  short  we  may  com- 
pare the  two  as  mainly  equal  and  similar  in  the  physical  features  of 
surface  and  configuration,  and  we  must  do  so  to  correctly  estimate  the 
consequences  upon  climatology,  which  are  always  most  directly  de- 
pendent on  physical  geography. 

Some  detailed  description  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  is 
perhaps  necessary,  and  it  may  now  be  given  for  every  part  of  the 
territory.  Most  of  the  surface  of  the  eastern  portion  is  but  little 
elevated  above  the  sea,  and  quite  uniform  in  its  character.  It  is  all 
wooded  in  its  natural  state,  and  all  cultivable,  with  equally  distributed 
rains;  and  therefore  little,  in  regard  to  climate,  depends  directly  upon 
the  surface  character.  It  will  bo  elsewhere  shown  that  the  presence 
of  forests,  or  their  exchange  for  ctfltivated  fields,  are  not  primary 
conditions  or  causes  in  climatology,  and  as  the  question  whether  the 
removal  of  forests  effects  any  changes  belongs  to  the  consideration  of 
permanence  of  climate,  it  will  here  be  assumed  that  the  surface  condi- 
tion in  this  respect  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause.  We  have  only 
the  simple  element  of  altitude  to  consider  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  in  this  connection,  and  all  the  highlands  belong  to  the  Appa- 
lachian system  or  Alleghanies,  the  several  parallel  ridges  of  a  bi'oad 
belt  being  included  under  this  general  name. 

It  is  singular  that  for  the  whole  of  this  belt  the  elevations  are  not 
high  enough,  or  the  ranges  not  sufficiently  continuous  where  high 

*  Earth  and  Man,  Comparative  Physical  Geography,  Fremont  remarks  with  great 
force  tte  impression  produced  on  his  first  determination  of  the  ctaracter  of  the  Great 
BaKio.  "  The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert  is  a  novelty  in  our  country,  and  excites 
Asiatic,  not  American  idea^.  Interior  basins  with  tijeir  own  systems  of  lakes  and 
riTera,  and  often  sterile  are  common  enough  in  Asia.  ,  .  But  in  America,  such  things 
are  new  and  strange,  unknown  and  unsuspected,  and  discredited  when  related," 
(Esped'nof  1S43-4). 
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peaks  are  found,  to  cause  any  contrasts  io  climate  on  their  opposite 
slopes.  These  slopes  are  everywhere  equally  well  watered,  and 
equally  clothed  with  forests;  and  neither  differs  in  any  important 
degree  from  the  plains  in  its  vicinity.  Though  some  importance 
was  for  a  long  time  attached  to.  positions  respecting  these  slopes, 
this  importance  now  fails  by  common  consent,  and  we  scarcely 
regard  the  Alleghanies  as  disturhers  of  any  condition  of  climate, 
except  in  the  moderate  degree  produced  hy  altitude  alone,  as  they  are 
ascended.  There  is,  in  many  cases,  a  contrast  of  positions,  scarcely 
less  than  those  of  the  coast  ranges  in  California,  but  the  extreme  dif- 
ferences which  there  belong  to  opposite  sides  of  low  ranges  are  here 
unknown.  The  interior  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies  are  nearly  as  warm 
as  the  great  body  of  the  countiy  at  either  side,  and  though  the  tem- 
perature and  quantity  of  rain  diminish  in  a  moderate  measure,  neither 
does  so  in  a  degree  so  great  as  to  entitle  the  mountains  to  the  import- 
ant place,  as  climatological  agencies,  which  mountain  ranges  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Paciiic  coast  invariably  have. 

North  of  the  41st  parallel,  the  highlands  of  the  Alleghanies  have 
probably  more  rain  than  the  plains,  and  there  are  two  or  three  consid- 
erable areas  lying  at  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  of  these  areas  is  modified  only  by  diminution  of 
temperature,  and  by  some  increase  of  humidity,  however;  no  positive 
change  beyond  these  occurs.  A  small  area  in  New  York,  with  one  in 
New  Hampshire,  may  probably  be  put  at  3000  feet  elevation,  but 
these  differ  from  other  highlands  only  in  degree  of  the  last  mentioned 
changes;  the  forests  and  general  climate  remain  as  before  until  by 
gradual  transition  they  pass  into  Alpine  forms  at  the  height  of  4000 
feet. 

Analogies  like  those  of  California,  would  make  the  inner  valleys  of 
the  Kanawha  Eiver  in  Virginia,  and  of  Lake  Ohamplain  in  Vermont, 
partial  deserts;  and  the  fact  that  these  two  deepest  inferior  valleys, 
whose  position  is  also  nearest  the  mountain  ranges  of  greatest  elevation, 
are  uniform  in  humidity  and  temperature  with  other  districts  of  like 
elevation — differing  little,  indeed,  from  the  sea-shore  at  the  same  lati- 
tudes— is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  configuration  of  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  has  far  less  influence  as  a  climatological  agency  than  a 
similar  configuration  would  have  in  Europe  and  on  the  Pacific  coasts. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  mass  of  mountains  in  the  north,  and  a  high 
plateau  stretching  south  and  west,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
State.  This  is  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  single  groups  of  mountains  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  higher;  and  yet  this  very  considerable  mass  has  but  a 
moderate  effect  on  the  humidity  and  quantity  of  rain,  and  it  only 
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re(itice&  the  temperature  by  the  average  Earopean  rate,  or,  perhaps,  a 
degree  for  three  hundred  feet  of  altitude.  The  valley  of  Lake 
OatarJo  appears  to  be  somewhat  influenced  by  its  relation  to  the 
highlands,  as  it  has  somewhat  less  rain,  and  a  larger  share  of  clear 
weather.  Perhaps  there  is  a  similar  result  at  Lake  Champlain,  but  in 
each  ease  the  differences  are  small,  and  the  distinction  is  not  particu- 
larly important.  These  remarks  relate,  of  course,  solely  to-the  general 
influence  of  the  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  and  there  are  isolated  pealt3' 
and  summits  where  some  form  of  precipitation  is  almost  constant.  The 
summit  of  Mount  "Washington  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  and 
there  are  several  in  the  same  group  of  mountains  which  approach  it 
in  the  constancy  of  cloud  formation,  and  deposit  of  rain.  Several 
summits  of  the  group  called  Adirondack  Mountains  in  northern  New 
York,  are  obscured  by  clouds  with  great  constancy  at  some  seasons, 
and  even  the  Catskills  show  decidedly  greater  prevalence  of  clouds  in 
the  colder  months,  than  the  table  lands  of  the  vicinity.  The  view 
from  Mount  "Washington  at  6800  feet  elevation,  is  almost  constantly 
obscured,  and  violent  gusts  and  dashes  of  hail  and  rain  occur  there, 
when  it  is  perfectly  calm  and  clear  below.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
incidentally,  that  the  violence  shown  at  these  instances  of  purely  local 
precipitation  renders  it  easy  to  explain  the  violence  of  winds  in  general 
storms,  when  the  greater  mass  of  the  atmosphere  participates  in  the 
changes. 

The  uniformity  of  surface  over  an  area  so  great  as  that  from  the 
95th  meridian  eastward  is  quite  important,  and  it  is  a  fact  not  less  so 
that  the  elevations  of  the  Alleghanies  have  so  little  influence  in  in- 
terrupting the  uniformity  of  the  conditions  in  climatology.  Their 
southern  extremity,  though  more  elevated  than  the  northern,  still 
modifies  the  climate  very  slightly,  and  this,  as  before,  only  directly,  or 
for  the  absolute  spot  itself  No  valleys  are  overshadowed,  and  no 
plains  influenced  on  either  side ;  and  none  of  the  contrasts  exist  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  Eastern  climates  of  like  temperature,  as  the 
north  of  Italy,  Tartary,  Persi?i,  and  the  north  of  India, 

In  extending  this  notice  of  vertical  configuration  to  the  western 
side  of  the  continent  before  referring  to  continental  outlines,  we  find 
west  of  the  Mississippi  some  minor  mountains  which  are  analogous 
to  the  Alleghanies  in  the  Ozark  Hills,  and  others  at  the  southwest  of 
these.  Their  climatological  influence  is  not  great  in  any  case,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  great  district  in 
which  they  lie  that  the  southern  branches  of  the  Alleghanies  do. 
They  are  slight  interruptions  of  the  uniformity  of  the  great  plain  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  is  conspicuously /<fom  and  not  valley,  and  which 
is  itself  a  feature  of  interior  configuration  found  in  no  other  portion 
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of  the  temperate  latitudes.  If  the  interior  plain  of  central  Europo 
opened  out  into  tropical  cUmatea  at  the  south  without  the  intervention 
of  the  high  mouutain  districts  of  Tnrkey  and  Asia  Minor,  there  would 
be  a  parallel  configuration  in  many  respects,  but  now  the  interior  plain 
of  Europe  corresponds  more  nearly  to  that  of  British  America  than 
to  the  Mississippi  valley  proper.  The  river  beds  of  the  whole  area 
usually  called  by  this  name  lie  in  slight  and  abrupt  depressions,  and 
not  at  the  foot  of  slopes,  and  this  fact  is  significant  of  its  original 
formation  as  a  plain. 

The  Lake  district  is  also  a  great  plain,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
is  all  such  to  the  polar  seas.  On  both  the  north  and  south  of  Lake 
Superior  there  are  mountains  of  moderate  height,  and  over  a  line 
northeastward  from  this  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
are  ranges  of  granite  hills,  always  low,  yet  more  or  less  lifte<l  above 
the  average  surface.  All  these  are  but  hills,  indeed,  yet  the  high  lati- 
tude and  interior  position  of  those  near  Lake  Superior  gives  them  as 
much  climatological  importance  aa  the  central  portions  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  have.  They  retain  their  forests  like  all  the  rest,  and  only 
reduce  the  temperature,  and  add  something  to  the  quantity  of  rain. 

Passing  this  great  area  of  uniform  characteristics,  we  rise  on  the 
plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  a  very  low  rate  of  ascent,  and  come 
upon  great  changes  of  soil  and  surface  materials.  At  the  100th  meri- 
dian, and  at  two  thousand  feet  elevation,  the  arid  and  sandy  surface 
begins,  with  its  climatological  associates  of  variable  temperature  and 
great  aridity  of  atmosphere;  though  there  is  yet  no  reduction  of 
mean  temperature.  At  the  105th  meridian  an  elevation  of  over  five 
thousand  feet  is  attained,  along  a  line  from  the  southern  limit  of  the 
United  States  to  latitude  44°,  and  so  far  coincident  with  that  merid- 
ian; but  here  this  line  turns  abruptly  northwestward  to  conform 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  110°  and  112° 
west  longitude  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  highest  and  most  arid  part  of  the  plains,  and  it  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  the  last  five  degrees  of  longitude  having  brought 
us  over  a  surface  of  entirely  uniform  slope,  yet  increasing  rapidly  in 
altitude  and  in  aridity.  Sandy  and  saline  tracts  are  interspersed  over 
all  this  surface,  yet  none  of  them  are  of  an  extreme  desert  or  basin 
character,  like  those  beyond  the  mountains,  or  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
The  surface  is  much  like  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
of  Mongolia  at  the  west  and  south ;  districts  having  a  large  popula* 
tion  and  much  capacity  for  cultivation. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  next  in  the  surface 
configuration,  and  from  this  point  forward  all  the  uniformity  be- 
longing to  the  Eastern  United  States  disappears,  and  the  greatest  and 
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most  abrupt  contrasts  occur.  As  in  the  north  of  India,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  everything  here  depends  on  configuration  and  surface; 
and  not  only  on  these  directly,  but  also  on  the  relation  of  any  point 
or  locality  to  an  extreme  of  configuration  in  the  vicinity.  Thus  the 
valleys  of  California  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  mountains  near 
them,  and  if  shut  from  the  sea  have  arid  climates,  and,  perhaps,  a 
denuded,  sandy,  or  allcaline  surface ;  when,  if  open  to  sea  influences, 
the  reverse  conditions  prevail.  These  remarks  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  Oregon  and  the  coasts  north  of  the  36th  parallel,  than  else- 
where, as  the  coast  of  Lower  California  is  arid  at  all  exposures. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  vertical  configuration  of  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region  is  its  plateau  character,  or  the  great  altitude  of  the 
base  line  from  which  the  mountains  rise  and  the  valleys  fall.  In  this 
sense,  the  average  of  the  whole  continent  west  of  102°  of  longitude 
might  be  taken  as  on  a  base  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  except- 
ing only  the  immediate  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  the  deeper  valleys  of 
California.  A  better  division  would  be  to  take  the  Eocky  Mountain 
plateau  at  six  thousand  feet,  and  that  of  the  Great  Basin  at  four  thou- 
sand; still  throwing  out  some  exceptionable  districts  at  the  extreme 
points  north  and  south.  The  Eocky  Mountain  plateau  is  best  defined 
at  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Pass,  yet  it  extends  from  Fort  Owen  to 
El  Paso  with  an  average  breadth  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  at  least; 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  iifty  miles. 
In  latitude,  it  is  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in  extent,  giving  an  area 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  for  this  lofty  plateau. 
The  sharp  mountains  interrupt  these  irregularly  rather  than  regularly, 
and  the  characteristic  formation  is  one  of  single  peaks  rather  than 
chains  of  mountains,  and  few  of  these  peaks  reach  up  to  the  snow  line. 

This  highest  plateau  may  be  distinctly  recognized  both  north  and 
south  of  the  AVind  River  Mountains  in  latitude  44°  and  45°,  forming 
there  a  sage-plain  desert  at  the  sources  of  Jefferson's  and  Madison's 
Forks  of  the  Missouri ;  and  at  the  sources  of  Snake  River,  north  of 
Fort  Hall,  a  similar  desert  plain  occurs,  at  least  equally  elevated. 
Passing  some  rough  country  south  of  these,  another  great  plain  ex- 
tending from  Laramie  to  Grand  River  is  described  by  Fremont,  Stana- 
bury,  and  others.  The  valley  of  San  Luis  in  northern  New  Mexico 
is  another  nearly  desert  area,  notwithstanding  its  great  altitude  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  feet.  The  Parks,  though  more  fertile,  belong 
to  the  same  category  of  lofty  plains,  and  southward  along  the  Eio 
Grande  the  chain  of  these  divides,  and  they  pass  at  each  side,  retaining 
the  same  characteristics  to  Fort  Webster  and  the  Gila  at  the  west,  and 
nearly  to  the  Rio  Grande  below  El  I'aso  on  the  east.  Whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  in  regard  to  assigning  a  place  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
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system  to  tLc  mountains  of  New  Mexico  west  of  tlie  Eio  Gfraiide,  eittcr 
as  a  principal  chain  or  as  a  bifurcation,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  this 
connection  of  plateaus.  Both  branches  fall  off  in  altitude  to  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  at  the  terminal  points  named,  though  that  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  on  the  west  extends  some  distance  toward  the  Colorado 
River,  forming  the  Grand  Cafion,  in  regard  to  which  little  is  positively 
known  beyond  this  general  fact.* 

At  the  highest  point  of  this  district  only,  or  at  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parks  described  by  Fremont  in  39°  north  latitude,  and  at 
the  Wind  River  Mountains  in  latitude  43°,  the  peculiarities  better 

*  Julius  Froebel,  in  a  sketet  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Continent  in  18S4, 
remarks  particularly  this  plateau  feature  south  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  Rai«n  Monntains, 
and  he  regards  these  last  as  the  terminus  of  the  fiocky  Mountain  chain  in  its  greater 
features,  as  exhibited  north  of  this  point.  "  To  the  north,  he  leaves  at«ep,  high,  and 
mostly  snow-covered  mountains,  while  the  elevations  to  the  south  are  of  two  kinds, 
but  both  different  in  character  from  the  great  chain  at  the  north.  They  are  merely 
little  isolated  groups  or  ridges,  such  as  the  Placer,  Sandiila,  and  Manzana  Mountains. 
The  rest  are  either  mere  declivities  or  detached  portions  of  the  general  table  land. 
The  latter,  at  an  average  altitude  of  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  tarns  round  that 
same  southern  promontory,  from  the  eastern  to  the  southwestern  side  of  the  great 
chain,  and,  running  out  here  in  a  projecting  corner  in  the  westward  reaches  the  very 
borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where,  at  many  places,  the  traveller  has  a 
view  over  its  edges  dowa  inljj  the  valley  near  Albuquerque.  The  little  groups  and 
ridges  just  mentioned  have  entirely  the  character  of  the  numerous  mountaius  Khich, 
tike  ike  islands  of  an  archipelago,  are  scallered  over  all  the  high  plains  of  teealern  Texas 
and  Mexico."     Sep.  of  Smith.  last.  1854. 

At  the  plain  of  San  Luis,  and  over  an  immense  area  central  a  little  southward  of 
the  South  Pass,  and  reappearing  north  and  west  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains,  the 
force  of  this  description  is  as  apparent  as  at  the  point  referred  to  by  Froebel.  There 
are  Alpine  exceptions,  with  the  plateau  feature  as  the  rule. 

Mr.  Froebel  generalizes  similarly  in  regard  to  the  mesiern  terminal  range,  and  cites  a 
few  Alpine  exceptions  south  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail.  In  the  whole  extent  northward 
exoeptions  are  equally  rare. 

Captain  Beckwith's  description  of  the  great  valley  of  San  Lnia  is  decisive  of  the 
point  claimed  here.  He  says :  "  The  San  Luis  valley  is  Irom  40  to  TO  miles  in  width, 
and  still  more  in  length,  and  so  level  that  trees  are  seen  in  any  direction  growing  on 
the  streams,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern  them."  "  Elevation  above  the  sea,  7,567 
feet."  He  speaks  of  a  "  low,  stony  mountain  range,  which  here  extends  across  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  separating  the  valley  of  San  Luis  from  that  of  Taos." 
As  the  ranges  on  either  side  are  bat  an  average  of  perhaps  11,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
we  have  much  the  larger  area  and  altitude,  both  made  up  in  the  lofty  plateau.  (See 
Beckwith's  Sep.  of  B.  R.  Suniei/,  1855.) 

A  graphic  remark  of  Fremont,  in  regard  to  the  country  near  the  South  Pass,  cannot 
be  omitted  here.  "  The  region  through  which  we  were  travelling  was  a  high  plateau, 
constituting  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana,  and  extending 
to  a  considerable  distance  southward,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Table  Bock,  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  South  Pass.  Though  broken  up  into  rugged  hills  of  a  dry  and 
barren  nature,  it  has  nothing  of  a  mountainous  character,  the  small  streams  which 
occasionally  occur  belonging  neither  to  the  Platte  not  the  Colorado,  but  losing  thera- 
Bclves  in  the  sand  or  in  small  lakes."— (Earped.  b/1843^.) 
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described  as  "Alpine"  are  developed — the  snow  and  ice  remaining 
late,  with  tie  verdure  and  freshneaa  belonging  to  high  mountains  in 
Europe  in  summer*  This  character  may  belong,  in  part,  to  a  central 
spot  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  by  as  many  of  longitude,  but 
very  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  district  is  one 
of  plateaus  in  its  surface  character,  and  in  its  consequences  in  every 
respect — sandy,  arid,  treeless,  and  saline,  in  alternating  tracts;  inter- 
spersed, of  course,  with  others  essentially  different,  and  with  rich  val- 
leys. Thus  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  is  the  first  in 
succession  from  the  south,  is  in  parts  rich,  and  at  others  desert  or 
basindike ;  as  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  and  the  basin  of  Lake  Guzman, 
both  on  the  south,  and  in  Mexico ;  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  sand  desert  of  the  Pecos  River; 
the  sand  hills  and  sandy  plain  of  San  Luis  in  the  extreme  north  of 
New  Mexico,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet;  the  dry  Laramie  Plain  at 
5,000  feet ;  the  high  desert  plain  north  of  Fort  Hall  at  5  to  6,000  feet, 
and  the  Sage  desert  on  the  east  of  the  central  range  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Jefferson's  Fork,  kc.  All 
these  points  are  no  less  characteristics  of  the  surface  and  configuration 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  district  than  the  peaks  and  Alpine  features  of 

*  Fremont's  grapliie  description  of  this  tegion  can  alone  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  features.  CSeaate  Report  of  Explorutiona  in  1842-43  and  '44,  p.  282,  &o.)  "  TTie 
valley  narrowed  as  we  ascended,  and  presently  degenerated  into  a  gorge,  througt 
whioli  the  river  passed  as  through  a  gate.  We  entered  and  found  onrselves  in  the 
New  Park — a  beautiful  dronlar  valley  of  thirty  miles  diameter,  walled  in  all  round  with 
snowy  mountaioa,  (June  14, 1844)  rich  with  water  and  with  grass,  and  fringed  with 
pine  on  the  mountain  sides  below  the  snow  line.  .  .  .  Latitude  40O  52' 44";  elevation  by 
the  boiling  point  7,730  feet.  It  is  from  this  elevated  cove,  and  from  the  gorges  of  the 
sarrouudiug  mountains  and  some  lakes  within  their  bosoms,  that  the  Great  Platte 
River  collects  its  first  waters,  .  .  .  June  17 ;  we  fell  into  a  broad  and  escellent  trail 
made  by  buffalo,  where  a  wagon  would  pass  with  ease,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  a  pass  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen.  The  trail  led  among  aspens,  through  open  ground 
richly  covered  with  grass,  and  carried  us  over  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  Old  Park  is  more  or  less  broken  into  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  mountains  timbered  on  the  lower  parts  with  quaking  asp  and 
pines."  On  the  20th  June,  he  sayg ;  "A  piney  ridge  of  mountains  witli  bare  rocky 
peaks  was  on  our  right  all  day,  and  a  snowy  mountain  appeared  ahead ;"  in  the  after- 
noon, "proceeded  ap  a  flat  valley  bottom  between  timbered  ridges  on  tho  left  and 
snowy  mountains  on  the  right,  terminating  in  large  battes  of  naked  rock,"  At  the 
oamp  :  "  By  the  temperature  of  boiling-water,  our  elevation  was  here  10,430  feet ;  and 
still  the  pine  forest  continued  and  our  grass  was  good,"  On  the  21st :  "  In  a  ride  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  having  ascended,  perhaps,  800  feet,  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  dimding  ridge,  which  would  thus  have  an  estimated  height  of  11,200 
feet.  Immediately  below  us  was  a  green  valley,  through  which  ran  a  stream,  and  a 
short  distance  opposite  rose  snowy  mountains  whose  summits  were  formed  into  peaks 
of  naked  rock."    This  was  at  the  South  Park,  and  on  the  sources  of  Arkansas  £iver. 
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tlie  district  of  the  Parks  and  of  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains  them- 
selves. 

"West  of  this  district  lies  a  great  homogeneous  area  of  baains,  merg- 
ing at  tlie  south  into  the  basins  of  Mexico  enumerated  above.  Though 
drained  by  three  large  rivers,  or  traversed  by  them,  rather,  since  they 
get  most  of  their  waters  beyond  it  and  very  little  in  it — the  Columbia, 
Colorado,  and  Gila — it  is  essentially  an  undrained  region,  or  one  send- 
ing no  water  to  the  sea.  Nearly  all  its  surface  is  studded  with  minor 
basins,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  Great  Salt  Late.  Next  is  that 
of  Humboldt  Eiver,  and  north  and  south  of  these  an  immense  area 
possesses  characteristics  of  great  uniformity ;  the  chief  of  which  are 
an  arid  climate  and  barren  surface.  Sandy  and  saline  tracts;  salt 
lakes  and  marshes ;  niSsas,  or  high  and  abrupt  plateaus  of  small  extent, 
without  wood,  and  deficient  in  all  forms  of  vegetation ;  unaltered  vol- 
canic districts,  and  rough  abrupt  mountains  make  up  most  of  the 
American  Basin  region.*  The  central  portion  in  latitude  is  near  tlie 
40th  parallel,  and  at  an  average  of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea ,  the  north- 
em  extremity  declines  at  the  48t]i  parallel  to  7  or  800  feet  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  plains  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  which  form  a 
elimatological  basin.  At  the  south,  the  altitude  falls  off  to  sea  level 
without  changing  its  elimatological  character  as  a  basin,  and  this  de- 
crease of  altitude  passes  through  several  minor  basins ;  in  fact,  that  of 
the  Mojahve  River  being  one  of  the  principal  now  known,  and  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  Colorado  Kiver,  while  still  another  tract, 
west  of  the  Colorado  and  further  south,  is  at  or  below  sea  level. 

The  area  occupied  by  this  basin  region  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  great  mountain  plateaus,  and  if  the  bordering  mountains  on 
the  west  are  included,  embracing  all  the  country  at  once  elevated  and 
arid,  west  of  the  greater  altitudes  before  described,  the  area  can 
scarcely  be  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  of  which  the 
average  altitude  is  3500  to  4000  feet.  The  sum  of  this  and  the  first 
district — seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles — expresses 
very  forcibly  the  immensity  of  this  feature  of  configuration;  and  it  is 
more  essential  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  climates  than 
all  that  relates  to  single  mountain  ranges.     And  climates  with  great 

*  Froebel  considers  the  Rio  Orande  Valley  and  the  Mexican  basins  as  pait  of  the 
general  basin  system,  and  aaeli  they  clearly  are,  thougt  the  nnmber  of  actual  basins 
is  small,  and  all  these  are  of  limited  area.  Ttis  diatrict  passes  into  the  charaetoriaties 
of  the  dry  country,  east  of  the  Roctj  Mountains,  by  an  ec[ually  gradual  transition, 
and  it  ia  practically  unimportant  to  which  it  is  assigned.  It  would  be  better,  aa  Mr. 
Fxoebel  intimates,  to  regard  the  basins  south  of  the  Gila  as  belonging  to  a  class  of 
plateaus  and  minor  basins  properly  Mexican,  and  diifering  in  several  points  from  those 
north  of  this  line.     In  Climatology  this  distinction  is  easily  marked  and  quite  neces- 
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extremes  of  temperature,  acd  with  tbe  most  complete  interruption  of 
symmetry  in  their  changes,  and  the  predominance  of  the  local  character 
m  every  respect,  necessarily  follow  from  this  configuration. 

So  far  as  known,  there  is  little  difference  either  in  configuration  or 
climatological  results,  between  this  district  and  Central  Asia.  From 
the  head  of  the  lied  Sea,  the  basins  stretch  at  intervals  northeastward, 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  forming  a  part,  and  the  great  interior  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  a  part  still  greater,  of  a  region  in  many  respects 
homogeneous  throughout.  The  Asiatic  system  or  area,  is  much  greater 
than  the  American,  but  it  does  not  differ  largely  in  latitude,  nor  are 
its  peculiarities  of  surface  or  altitude  wholly  unlike  that  of  North 
America.  The  valleys  of  most  parts  of  the  Mongolian  Basin,  are  as 
high  as  those  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  though  tbe  Caspian  and  Aral 
Seas  are  very  low,  and  in  this  respect  in  great  contrast  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  small  lakes  here. 

"Williams,  whose  description  of  tbe  basin  region  of  China,  is  quoted 
at  length  in  another  place,  defines  the  area  of  that  part  of  Asia,  at 
1,200,000  square  miles,  extending  iu  an  oblique  direction,  or  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  from  long.  72°  to  120°  east,  and  from  32°  to 
50°  north  latitude.  This  best  and  most  recent  description  of  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent  is  still  wanting  in  many  of 
the  details,  by  which  its  entire  configuration  and  capacity  may  be 
understood,  yet  it  is  surprising  that  so  great  an  area  having  no  external 
drainage  to  the  sea,  should  be  so  little  known,  and  should  enter  so 
little  into  the  consideration  of  general  climate,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  heat  and  moisture. 

The  Pacific  coast  with  its  mountains  is  the  most  difficult  to  describe, 
as  its  contrasts  are  so  great  in  every  respect.  Ite  mountains  shut  off  the 
basins  of  the  interior  as  effectively  as  if  a  great  distance  and  many 
ranges  intervened,  though  the  space  they  occupy  is  very  narrow.  From 
the  interior  westward,  a  quite  uniform  and  continuous  range  is  met 
with,  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  tbe  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Oregon.  As  said  before,  north  of  50°  of  latitude  all  these  are  merged 
in  the  Itocky  Mountains  as  there  defined,  and  this  range  is  then  equally 
near  the  Pacific,  and  equally  shuts  off  the  interior  from  the  oceanic  influ- 
ence. This  whole  range  is  sharp,  with  snowy,  humid  summits,  clothed 
with  forests  for  the  most  part,  and  very  rarely  taking  on  the  plateau  form. 
This  it  does  to  some  extent  in  the  south  of  Oregon,  and  the  north  of 
California  only.  But  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
lat,  34J°,  the  range  declines  so  much  that  to  its  termination  at  the 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  CaUfornia  its  influence  on  climate 
and  its  absohite  configuration  deserve  but  a  small  share  of  attention. 
These  lower  points  are  also  less  humid,  and  often  destitute  of  forests 
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below  37°  of  latitude.  The  mountains  correspouding  in  position  in 
Europe  and  Africa  extend  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  those  of  Spain, 
the  Alps,  and  the  coast  mountains  of  Norway — all  their  representa- 
tives here  being  compressed  within  the  distance  from  San  Diego  to 
Puget's  Sound.  Between  these  and  the  coast  the  valleys  are  mostly 
narrow,  the  plains  small,  and  the  declivities  abrupt.  The  interior 
valley  of  California,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  bifurcation  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  starting  out  at  Tejon  on  the  south,  interrupted  at  San  h'ran- 
cisco  Bay,  and  joining  the  same  chain  again,  in  the  south  of  Oregon, 
is  the  greatest  of  the  Pacific  plains  or  lowlands.  It  is  very  low  and 
level,  but  too  near  the  sea  to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  a  basin 
region,  except  in  its  modified  extremes  of  climate.  In  Oregon  the 
Willamette  Valley  is  a  smaller  tract  partially  so  shut  in  by  a  range 
of  coast  mountains,  and  further  north  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  near  Puget's  Sound  is  so  separated  from  the  sea.  But  in  the 
last  case  little  modification  of  climate  results,  as  its  high  latitude  and 
the  limited  protection  which  exists  prevent  any  decided  effects. 

The  mountains  nearest  the  Pacific  coast  are  always  secondary  to  the 
Cascade  and  Nevada  range,  though  the  last  are  often  higher  than  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  They  retain  the  abrupt  and  precipitous  peculiari- 
ties belonging  pre-eminently  to  the  western  mountains  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  have  a  much  less  proportion  of  wood  and  of  cultivable 
slopes,  than  is  usual  to  mountains  of  these  latitudes.  They  seem  newer 
than  most  other  mountain  systems,  and  to  possess  a  less  complete 
development  of  their  capacities  in  vegetable  production. 

In  review  of  the  mountain  configuration  of  the  western  coast  and 
its  vicinity  some  more  general  climatologieal  results  may  be  indicated. 

Commencing  at  the  south,  the  single  range  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  coast  range  of  California  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  shuts  off  the 
sea  climate  completely,  and  changes  the  moderately  humid  air  of 
the  Pacific,  as  it  must  be  at  least,  to  that  of  one  of  the  most  fiery  de- 
serts known.  Further  north  there  are  two  ranges,  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaq^uin  Rivers  in  California,  which 
is  partially  but  not  entirely  dry.  The  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  completes  the  transformation.  In  Oregon  also,  the  two  stages 
are  quite  easily  recognized — -the  partial  change  from  the  climate  of  the 
coast  which  is  found  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  first  after  passing 
the  coast  mountains,  and  the  complete  aridity  of  the  Snake  Klver 
district,  and  the  plains  of  the  Columbia. 

Along  the  whole  coast  the  causes  and  effects  are  similar,  and  the 
mountain  ranges  are  much  sharper  and  more  elevated  above  the  gene- 
ral level  than  those  rising  from  the  interior  plateaus.  Some  parts  of 
the  coast  ranges  are  higher  than  any  in  the  interior,  the  peaks  of  Mt. 
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Hood,  Mt.  St.  Helens,  and  Shasta,  are  higher  than  the  lofty  Fremont's 
Peak  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  higher  also  than  Pike's  and 
Long's  Peaks,  which  rise  from  the  loftiest  point  of  the  great  plateau. 

The  extreme  elevation  of  the  coast  ranges  of  mountains  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  points  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  continent,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  a  very 
great  influence  over  the  climate  of  so  much  of  the  area  as  corresponds 
in  position  to  Europe  on  the  eastern  continent.  All  the  mountains 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  are  remarkable  for  their  great  altitude,  and  the 
two  ranges  which  are  found  in  California  and  Oregon,  almost  equally 
intrude  themselves,  and  equally  change  the  climate.  Between  the 
coast  and  the  first  range,  the  humid  atmosphere  and  warm  winter  of 
western  Europe  prevail,  while  east  of  that  the  change  is  such  as  to 
render  it  nearly  a  continental  climate,  with  an  atmosphere  generally 
dry,  and  with  variations  of  temperature  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  Passing  the  second  range,  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Oregon,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  the  change  becomes 
quite  extreme  from  the  climate  of  the  coast,  and  the  country  has  very 
few  cultivable  districts. 

Beyond  the  limite  of  the  United  States  there  are  some  points  of 
configuration  and  some  features  of  the  surface  character  which  may 
influence  the  general  climate.  The  northern  areas  are  very  low  on  the 
whole,  and  the  great  interior  of  British  America  is  scarcely  above  the 
average  altitude  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  From  Fort  Laramie, 
indeed,  a  direct  line  northward  declines  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  before  passing  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States — continu- 
ing to  fall  off  rapidly  toward  the  interior  of  the  great  northern  plain. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  continent  north  of  the  United  States  is  a 
low  plain,  indeed,  so  little  elevated  as  to  soften  the  climate  rather  than 
otherwise,  or  to  do  so  as  much  as  land  areas  may  in  any  case  soften  it. 
The  northern  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast  ranges,  anil  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  soon  get  west  of  the  coast  meridians  of  Oregon,  and  they 
fall  off  greatly  in  altitude  generally  also,  though  some  single  high 


The  northern  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia  decline  northward  in  the 
same  manner,  and  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  altitude,  except  on  some 
part  of  the  Asiatic  steppes.  With  this  similarity  of  configuration,  the 
differences  of  which  fall  in  favor  of  America,  and  would  imply  a 
milder  climate  here,  the  more  habitable  character  of  the  north  of  Asia 
can  hardly  be  explained. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  influence  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  of 
British  America  is  upon  its  interior  climate.  It  is  certainly  far  less 
than  that  of  the  same  ranges  in  the  middle  latitudes,  and  there  are  no 
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deserts  resulting  in  any  position.  There  seems  to  be  no  regular  move- 
ment of  wind  eastward  at  these  liigh  latitudes ;  none  such  is  noticed 
by  the  authors  of  meteorological  observations  at  the  posts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  Eichardson  remarks  a  prevalence  of 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  at  the  most  exposed  positions.  The 
change  of  temperature  and  humidity  during  southwesterly  winda  is 
noticed  as  very  great  in  Richardson's  observations,  and  if  these  were 
the  prevalent  winds,  his  observationa  show  that  the  climate  would  be 
greatly  softened. 

At  the  south  the  great  altitude  of  the  mass  of  Mexico  has  evidently 
something  to  do  with  the  general  climate  of  the  lower  latitudea  of  the 
United  States,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  that  influence  is.  The 
coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  north  are  peculiar,  and  exhibit 
some  evidence  of  a  basin  dike  collection  of  the  atmospheric  circulation 
—an  eddy  caused  by  wall-like  impediments  on  the  west.  As  the  trade 
winds  are  not  noticed  in  this  interior,  in  the  latitudes  where  they  exist 
at  sea,  so  much  accumulation  as  they  may  cause  is  quite  certain  to 
occur,  and  the  altitude  of  the  land  mass  is  sufficient  to  obstruct  this 
movement  by  merely  blocking  the  way.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Texas  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  are  to  some  extent  derived  from  this  cause. 

The  configuration  of  the  portion  of  the  continent  south  of  our  own 
territory  cannot,  it  is  clear,  be  thrown  out  of  the  account  in  making 
up  the  general  results  in  the  climatology  of  the  southern  districts. 
The  great  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  is  again  attained  very 
soon  after  passing  the  depression  at  the  source  of  the  Gila.  It  is  at 
this  latitude,  near  32°,  but  little  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea;  but  at  the  south,  it  again  rises  at  least  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  higher,  and  at  the  north,  the  difference  is  twice  as  great 
where  the  highest  point  is  attained.  The  depression  at  the  Gila  does 
not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  this  mountain  mass,  so  much  as  to 
modify  the  climate  materially,  and  the  arid  character  here  is  but  a 
degree  less  than  where  the  sharp  mountains  of  California  and  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  join  to  influence  the  climate. 

There  are  some  other  points  of  interest  in  this  connection,  which 
may  be  given  in  conclusion,  with  a  table  of  the  determined  altitudes 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  define  the  vertical  configuration 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose. 

These  points  of  peculiar  character  are  the  canons,  or  gorges  of  sin- 
gularly abrupt  character  which  belong  to  the  river-beds  of  most  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  the  mhos,  or  small  elevated 
plateaus,  as  abrupt  at  their  banks  as  the  declivities  of  the  first,  yet 
rising  from  the  general  level  instead  of  sinking  below  it;  and  last,  the 
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saline  and  alkaline  basins,  or  mud  beds.  The  limit  of  volcanic  tracts, 
or  those  covered  with  recent  debris  of  eruptions,  lava  ashes,  pumice, 
&e.,  may  also  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  repay  designation. 

The  term  "  caQon"  {kanyon)  has  been  introduced  by  the  Spanish  to 
designate  the  passage  of  streams — the  place  of  passage — between 
perpendicular  rocks  of  great  height,  which  sometimes  form  a  tunnel, 
indeed,  closing  more  nearly  at  top  than  at  the  level  of  the  stream. 
The  whole  plateau  region  is  characterized  by  these  caBons,  and  par- 
ticularly the  upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Eio  Grande,  the 
Grand  and  Green  Rivers  of  the  Colorado,  Snake  River,  and  the  Platte. 
It  is  possible  to  represent  the  local  topography  near  these  only  by  a 
notation  similar  to  that  indicating  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  streams.  These  stupendous  cliffs  belong  to  the  Eio 
Grande  for  a  great  distance  above  Santa  Fe,  though  below  that  point 
they  recede  from  the  river,  leaving  a  wide  valley,  to  Valverde ;  near 
which  point  a  chain  of  mountains  again  lies  along  the  river,  and  the 
road  is  turned  away  to  cross  the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  Below  El  Paso 
the  caHons  again  occur,  and  they  are  of  the  most  formidable  character 
until  the  low  country  of  Texas  is  reached. 

The  Colorado  of  California  and  its  great  branches,  the  Grand  and 
Green  Rivers,  traverse  these  gorges  through  their  whole  course  to 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  sea.  A  portion  of  this  distance 
below  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers  is  so  nearly  impassable 
because  of  these  gorges,  that  the  explorers  who  have  traversed  almost 
every  other  district,  have  been  repelled  hitherto,  leaving  much  of  it 
unknown.* 

*  Fremont  alludes  to  one  or  two  of  the  tributmy  caflona  aa  follows ;  "  Our  camp 
was  in  a  basin  below  a  deepoanon — a  gap  of  two  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  mountain — 
through,  which,  the  Bio  Virgen  passes,  and  where  no  man  or  beast  oould  follow  it." 
This  is  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  from  the  west.  Again,  at  a  point  southaastward  of 
Great  Salt  Lake :  "  Here,  at  this  point,  by  obaerration  7,300  feet  above  the  sea,  wo  had 
a  view  of  the  Colorado  below,  shut  up  among  tugged  mountaina."  .  .  Near  Brown's 
Hole  "the  river  enters  between  lofty  precipices  of  red  rock,  and  the  country  below  is 
said  to  assume  a  very  rugged  character,  the  river  and  its  affluents  passing  tbrongh 
oaBona  whioli  forbid  all  access  to  the  water."  .  ,  .  "From  the  lower  end  of  Brown's 
Hole  we  issued  by  a  remarkably  dry  oaELon,  fifty  or  sisty  yards  wide,  and  rising  as  we 
advanced  to  the  height  of  aix  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Issuing  from  tliis  and  crosaing 
a  small  green  valley,  we  entered  another  rent  of  the  same  nature  atill  narrower  than 
the  first,  the  rocks  on  either  side  rising  in  nearly  vertical  preciplcea  perhaps  1500 
feet  in  height,"  {Expedition  o/ 1843-44.) 

Sltgreavea  ^Report  of  Exploration  of  Zani  and  Colorado  Rivers,  1851)  describes  the 
gorges  and  oafiona  of  the  Colorado  as  very  formidable  at  the  35th  parallel,  and  in 
several  cases  below  this  point,  and  gives  figures  of  some  of  them.  The  Grand  CaHon 
of  the  Colorado  as  known  to  frappera  and  hunters,  though  not  yet  vLsited  by  scientific 
engineera,  ia  placed  by  Sitgreavea  in  lat.  36°. 
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The  gorges  of  the  rivers  of  California  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  are 
probably  such  only  as  belong  to  all  abrupt  mountain  regions,  and, 
though  they  are  often  of  extraordinary  depth,  and  eminently  canons, 
they  are  not  new  features  of  topography,  aa  in  the  plateau  districts. 
Snake  River,  or  Lewis's  I"ork  of  the  Columbia,  is  next  to  the  rivers 
before  named  in  this  character.  Fremont's  account  of  this,  near  Fort 
Hall)  says : — 

"  Between  the  river  and  the  distant  Salmon  River  range  the  plain  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Fitzx>atrick  aa  bo  entirely  broken  up  and  rent  into  chasms  as  to  be  impracticable 
for  a  man  even  on  foot."  And  at  a  point  in  lat,  440  20'  he  says  r  "  The  Snake  River 
is  said  henceforth  to  pursue  its  way  through  canons,  amidst  rocky  and  impracticable 
mountains,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  travelling  with  animala."  {Expedit.  of 
1843-ii.) 

The  upper  portions  of  this  river  exhibit  some  deep  gorges,  though 
they  are  less  remarkable  than  those  in  its  course  from  lat.  44°  20'  to 
WaUa  Walla,  and  on  the  eastern  tributaries  for  this  distance.* 

The  Des  Chutes  plain  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon  is  also  traversed  by  canons  of  immense  depth, 
cut  through  the  volcanic  and  sedimentary  strata  by  streams.  Most  of 
these  desert  plains  are  pecuharly  favorable  localities  for  the  action  of 
streams  in  excavation  of  their  beds,  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  region, 
with  its  borders,  is  so  excavated  when  the  drainage  opens  to  any  river 
of  lower  level,  or  to  the  sea.f 

The  Platte  Eiver  with  its  tributaries  is  also  conspicuous  for  these 
canons.  Fremont  reached  the  first  on  the  Sweet  Water  at  long.  108° 
30',  and  this  he  describes  as  often  no  wider  than  the  stream,  or  twenty 
to  eixty  yards,  and  as  bounded  on  both  sides  by  granite  rocks  rising 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  300  to  500  feet.  He  subsequently  de- 
scended the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  through  two  or  three  gorges  in 
ridges  of  granite  where  the  walls  were  500  feet  high,  and  the  rapids 
impassable  in  safety.  There  are  few  of  these,  however,  that  are  formed 
by  its  passage  through  beds,  plateaus,  or  mhos  of  sedimentary  rocks,  as 
is  50  generally  the  case  on  the  Colorado.  The  gorges  appear  to  be  most 
frequently  and  naturally  formed  by  the  rents  and  chasms  of  an  im- 
mense stratified  geological  formation,  uplifted  sometimes  horizontally, 

*  Dr.  Macfeely,  of  the  N.  Pacific  R.  E,  Survey,  says  of  thia  river  near  its  northerly 
bend,  "we  came  suddenly  in  sigSt  of  Sn&ke  River  running  through  a  deep  chasm  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  us,"  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  continuing  tlirough 
deep  and  almost  impassable  canons  to  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

t  Prof.  Hewberry  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association,  at  Albany,  1856 
describes  these  canons  as  often  2000  feet  in  depth  in  the  Des  Chutes  plain,  which  is 
drained  northward  to  Columbia  River.  The  canons  of  Klamath  plain,  which  is  drained 
into  the  Sacramento  in  California,  are  scarcely  less  formidable. 
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and  usually  at  very  moderate  grades  of  declivity,  by  tie  forces  which 
elevated  the  whole  plateau  region. 

The  mfesas,  and  their  relation  to  he  cl  a  acte  c  f  a  urea  of  the 
topography  distinguished  here,  are  s  11  d  b  d  1  y  C  ].taiQ  Beck- 
with  *  at  hia  passage  of  the  Grand  E  a  b  a    h    f   h    Colorado  of 

California,  as  to  make  the  point  of  the  p       n       f     n       1  ar. 

"  On  each  side  of  ihe  river  to-day,  and  aw  m    il  va  ahead,  the 

banks  rise  rapidly  towards  the  precipitous  m  b    h  extend  back 

from  fifteen  to  tliirty  miles  to  tbe  mountain       Tb  te  ^^e  in  classes, 

eacb  class  preserving  tbe  same  level,  thongh  po  b      ver,  and  con- 

sisting of  the  same  formations — all  of  them  t^rm  p  h     a  capping  of 

greater  or  less  thickneaa  of  igneous  rooks,  o  w  il,  on  whieb, 

occasionally,  small  groves  of  trees  may  be  se  T  rm  d         btless,  by  the 

upheaval  of  large  plains  at  tbe  same  time,  a  mm  k         d  crevices  of 

those  convnlaiona  have  been  enlarged,  in  time,  by  the  elements,  and  now  form  the 
canons,  gorges,  ravines,  and  passes  which  everywhere  surround  its.  While  the  currant 
of  the  river  is  rapid,  and  tbe  descent  very  considerable,  these  tables  seem  to  preserve 
tbe  same  absolute  level,  and  consequently  become  more  elevated  above  the  river  as  it 
descends.  They  are  Judged  to  bo  to-day  1200  feet  above  it,  and  not  less  than  1500  feet 
at  20  miles  west  of  us." 

In  addition  to  this  it  need  only  be  said,  in  brief,  that  these  m^as,  or 
high  plains,  belong  mainly  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  plateau  region, 
from  Western  Texas  to  California.  They  are  not  unlike  the  coteaus  of 
the  Missouri,  and  with  the  great  altitude  they  have  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  near  the  Colorado,  together  with  the  immense  area 
some  of  them  have,  as  the  Llano  Estaeado  of  "Western  Texas,  they 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  defining  the  topography  which  controls 
climate. 

The  saline  and  alkaline  lakes,  basins,  &c.,  occur  over  the  whole 
basin  and  plateau  region,  and  they  belong  more  or  less  to  all  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  dry  in  summer,  and  without  a  great  precipitation  in 
winter.  Fremont  found  them  on  the  Laramie  plain  near  the  South 
Pass;  they  exist  near  Fort  Hal!,  on  the  high  plain  at  the  sources  of 
Snake  River  of  the  Columbia;  on  Jefferson's  fork  of  the  Missouri  at  a 
high  plain  belonging  to  the  Kocky  Mountain  plateaus ;  and  also  at 
various  points  in  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  Captain  Beekwith  found 
sinking  streams  and  saline  efflorescence  at  the  head  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  of  New  Mexico,  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  most  extremely 
Alpine  regions  of  the  continent.  They  are  a  prominent  feature  of  every 
part  of  the  basin  region  proper  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  need  not  there 

*  Report  of  Pacific  H.  R.  Survey,  38th  and  39t!i  parallels,  1854,  Mr.  Marcou,  Geo- 
logist of  the  Survey  of  tlie  35th  parallel,  designates  the  Llano  Estaoado  of  Tesaa  as  a 
formation  common  to  all  the  misas  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  in  two  steppea,  cover- 
ing most  of  the  district  in  the  form  of  high  table  lands.— (Cn;j(oi'n  Whipple's  Report.) 
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be  described,  except  to  say  in  what  degree  they  exist.  All  these  have 
undoubtedly  a  climatological  significance,  and  they  are  decisive  of  a 
high  degree  of  summor  beat,  with  an  arid  atmosphere  and  little  rain 
or  snow. 

In  this  view  some  more  definite  notice  is  recjuired  of  the  saline 
localities  near  the  Hne  of  their  commencement  from  the  East.  At  the 
northwest  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  large  "salt-water 
region,"  composed  of  lakes  and  ponds,  generally  only  slightly  saline, 
and  evidently  so  because  of  great  evaporation  and  defect  of  drainage. 
It  lies  on  the  high  plateau  between  Red  Eiver  and  the  Missouri,  and 
is  freely  drained  only  at  rare  instances  of  floods.  The  C[uantity  of  rain 
here  is  greatest  in  summer,  but  this  season  is  also  relatively  warm 
and  favorable  to  evaporation,  and  in  winter  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  in  rain  and  snow  is  very  small.  Along  the  dividing  plateau 
at  the  north  of  the  Missouri  to  I"ort  Union,  saline  marshes  and 
lakes  are  reported  as  occurring  irregularly,*  and  the  peculiarly 
rapid  evaporation  which  causes  these  saline  features  is  particularly 
referred  to.  Saline  waters  are  also  found  to  some  extent  over  the 
arid  uplands  of  the  Mauvais  Terres,  between  the  Missouri  and  Platte. 
South  of  the  Platte,  Fremont  observed  saline  ef&oresceuces  at  the 
100th  meridian, f  and  frequently  afterward  and  westward  on  the  higher 
plains.  Near  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  and  particularly  on  the  south  of  it, 
these  saline  tracts  are  much  more  abundant,  and  they  reach  to  the 
98th  meridian,  eastward;  occupying,  as  it  is  said,  a  large  area  here,  of 
which  little  is  positively  known. 

Ou  Red  Biver,  Captain  Marcy  found  "the  inhospitable  and  dreaded 
salt  desert"  to  commence  at  the  101st  meridian,  and  westward  of  that 
point  most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  are  highly  saline  and  alka- 
line. The  plateaus  and  ridges  between  the  great  rivers  are  doubtless 
interspersed  with  salt  plains,  to  some  extent,  though  Captain  Marcy 
regards  the  phrase  above  quoted,  and  the  statements  frequently  made 
in  regard  to  that  district,  as  greatly  exaggerating  its  desert  character. 
Southward  of  Red  River  all  the  streams  rising  in  Upper  Texas  are 
more  or  less  saline,  or  have  "  Salt  Forks,"  indicating  the  presence  of 
saline  and  alkaline  tracts,  at  least  to  the  degree  belonging  to  its  clima- 
tological character. 

In  brief,  all  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  great  plains  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  develop  districts  of  sufficient 
aridity  to  be  necessarily  associated  with,  and  doubtless  to  cause  salt 

*  Lambert'B  Topograpliical  Report,  K.  Paoifio  B.  K.  Survey. 

t  Expedition  of  1842:  "In  tli©  vicinity  of  tliese  places  there  was  a  bluisli  grass 
wiioli  tlie  cattle  refused  to  eat,  and  wliicTi  tlie  voyageurs  caU  'berbe  salte,'  salt  grass. 
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plains,  and  to  give  tliis  saline  ciiaraoter  to  many  of  the  minor  streams. 
These  districts  have  a  deflnite  relation  to  the  altitude  also,  or  they 
occur  only  at  certain  altitudes  on  these  plains,  and  they  are  a  notice- 
able feature  of  the  climatological  topography. 

The  salt  lakes  of  the  Great  Basin  are  among  the  most  concentrated 
saline  waters  known  ind  it  low  "watei  many  of  them  are  in  great 
part  solidified.  Masses  ind  plains  of  solid  salt  are  often  found  there, 
and  they  show  the  gieateot  degiee  of  aridity  of  climate  associated 
with  an  entire  absence  of  exterior  oi  sei  diainage.  The  central  areas 
and  table  lands  of  Asia  ire  similai  Pusbia  in  Asia,  and  Eussia  in 
Europe  have  many  districts  with  salt  plains,  and  lakes  of  saline  water, 
salt  mud  and  marshes.  In  addition  to  the  internal  seas  so  well  known, 
Murray  says  that  "  chains  of  saline  lakes  of  considerable  magnitude 
extend  through  the  interior  table  laud  of  Asia  Minor."  The  condi- 
tions in  like  latitudes  of  the  two  continents  are  strikingly  similar  in 
this  respect,  differing  only  in  degree  corresponding  to  the  immensely 
greater  area  of  the  Asiatic  steppes,  and  of  the  plains  of  its  vast  inte- 
rior less  elevated  than  the  steppes  proper. 

A  remark  may  be  made  here  iu  regard  to  a  feature  of  vertical  con- 
iiguration  which  has  so  far  been  entirely  passed  over,  the  Black  Hills, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  constitute  a  mountain  chain  diverging 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  Eort  Laramie,  and  extending  north- 
eastward nearly  to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  at  the  point  of  its  extreme  north- 
eastern bend.  Kefercnce  to  these  is  omitted  because  it  is  now  certain  that 
they  have  no  rank  as  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
constitute  merely  a  high  plateau,  differing  in  no  great  degree  from  the 
Coteaa  dn  Missouri  east  of  that  river,  or  from  other  high  plains  which 
separate  the  drainage  of  districts  in  an  eq^ual  degree.  There  can  be  no 
mountains  there  of  climatological  importance  beyond  their  immediate 
district  in  any  event,  such,  possibly,  as  the  scattered  mountains  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  and  the  Wichita  Mountains,  between  the  Canadian 
and  Ked  Eivers,  on  the  southern  part  of  this  great  plain. 


VERTICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  TABLE  OF  ALTITUDES. 

To  illustrate  the  vertical  configuration  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
portion  of  British  America  necessarily  included,  classified  lists  of  po- 
sitions representing  the  several  districts  may  be  given,  commencing  at 
the  northeast.  The  best  expression  of  the  relation  of  these  altitudes 
to  the  climate  may,  perhaps,  be  attained  by  arranging  the  points  in 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  Alleghany  ranges,  which  will 
bo  nearly  northwest  and  southeast.     All  the  elevated  ridges  and  dis- 
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tricts  east  of  the  Mississippi  belong  to  this  class,  the  class  desigEated 
generally  the  Appalachian  Tange,  though  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
the  hills  and  ridges  are  less  regular.  The  several  lines  are  numbered 
from  the  northeast,  and  the  positions  are  arranged  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  inland. 


1.  Trassvbrse  SBOTIOK'. 
Frederioton,  New  Brunswick    J 

Houlton,  Maine 


AUUnde.    ABthortly.  Eemarka. 

50  —  Tide-water,  Low  country  of  New 

Brnnawick. 
620    Graham, 

U.  S.  T.  E.     General  level  inland. 


Mars  Hill 

1506 

Graham. 

Isolated  and  highest  peak. 

Fort  Fairfield    . 

415 

Graham. 

VaUey  of  St.  Join's  River. 

Fort  Kent 

675 

Graham. 

Valley  of  Aroostook  River. 

DiFiding  range  in  lat,  of  Qnebeo 

1500 

Est. 

From  various  descriptions. 

Cape  Diamond,  Quebec      . 

230 

_ 

Table  land  near  Quebec. 

Eidges  liejond  St.  Lawrence 

1000 

KIchardson. 

Estimate  for  Highlands  toward 
Hudson's  Bay. 

2.  TR4NSVEESB  Section. 

B^ngor,  Miine 

250 

— 

Vicinity  of  city  at  tide-water. 

CentnlHilla     . 

1300 

Est. 

Hills  near  the  lakes  of  interior. 

Mooschead  Lake       . 

1000 

f 

Interior  valleys. 

Mountain  range  at  west  boun 

dar  J  of  Maine 

3500 

Hunt. 

In  latitude  of  Montreal. 

Conneeticnt  Lake,  N.  H.  . 

1589 

Thompson. 

Source  of  Connecticut  River. 

Lake  St.  Peters 

0 

— 

Tide-water.  St.  Lawrence  valley. 

Hills  beyond  St.  Lawrence 

800 

RichaTdson, 

Highlands  of  plateau,  estimated. 

Lake  Temisoaming   , 

612 

Logan. 

Source  of  Ottawa  Eiver. 

3.  TaASBTBESB  Skctio.v. 

Dover,  N.  H.     . 

250 

_ 

Tide-water.     General  level. 

Blue  Hills,  N.  H.      . 

1150 

? 

First  inland  range. 

Winnipiseogee  Lake 

472 

? 

Interior  valleys  of  N.  H. 

Mount  Washington  . 

6285 

Guyot. 

Barometric  observation. 

White  Mountains      . 

6836 

? 

Average  of  S  highest  peaks. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont    . 

585 

Upper  valley  of  Conn.  River. 

Green  Mountains,  Vt. 

4000 

Thompson. 

Average  of  8  highest  peaks ;  S. 
Vermont. 

Craftsbnry,  Vt. 

1153 

Thompson. 

Highlands  of  N.  Vermont. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

540 

Central  Valleys, 

Lake  Champlain 

90 

Thompson. 

— 

Montreal  .... 

70 

McCord. 

Tide-water. 

Hills  beyond  St.  Lawrence 

800 

Richardson. 

Including  the  marshy  plateau  in 
which  the  rivers  rise.* 

*  "  With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  from  that  of  Winnipeg  Lake  the  aspect  of  the  oonntry  traversed  in  pur- 
suing the  eanoe  route  may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  whole.  The  suri'ace  of  that 
tract  is  hilly,  the  granite  rising  in  rounded  and  sometimes  in  rugged  knolls  abruptly 
from  lakes  and  swamps,  but  only  to  small  heights  above  the  general  level.  .  .  1'he 
term  ridge  is  used  with  reference  to  its  being  a  height  separating  two  depresiious ;  but 
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4.    TsASSTEKSE  SECTIOK. 

"  N.  W.  comer  of  Rhode  Island' 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Eastern  Hills    ■ 

Brattleboro'  Vt. 
Berkshire  Hills,  Mass. 
Pass  of  Berkshire  Hills     . 
WilUamstowB,  Mass. 
Albany     .... 
Sclienectady,  N.  T.  . 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Highlands  of  Northern  N.  Y. 

Mt,  Marcy 

Lion  Mountain  range 

Hills  at  Province  line 

Table  land  west  of  mountains 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


5.  Thihstersb  Section. 
North  Salem,  Westeb.  Co.,  N.  T. 
Highlands  of  the  Hndson 
Newburgh 
Catskill  M'ts 
Catstill  M'ts 
Otsego  Lake 
Ctioa 
Bridgewater 


aj  Section. 
Palisades,  near  New  York 
Sohooley's  Mountain,  N.  Jet 
Shawangunk  M'ts,  N.  Y.   . 
Delhi,  N.  Y.     . 
Osford,  N.  Y.    . 
Tnlly  Lakes,  N.  Y.   . 
Ithaca,  N.  ¥.     . 
Canandalgua    • 


Lake  Ontario 


Toronto,  Canada 


633 

Borden. 

Most  elevated  portion  of  E.  I. 

536 

Borden. 

Average  of  Eastern  Mass. 

1000 

Pm  Borden. 

Average  for  tte  highest  range 
east  of  Conn.  Kiver. 

160 

Thompson. 

Conn.  Elver  Valley. 

1500 

— 

Average  of  range. 

1440 

R.  R.  Sur'ya 

Lowest  pass  to  Hudson  River. 

800 

Dewey. 

Western  declivity  of  MIU. 

150 

Tide-water. 

327 

Canal  Sur. 

Lower  valleys  of  Eastern  H.  Y. 

688 

Reg.  Rep. 

Central  valleys. 

1058 

Benedict. 

Average  of  12  principal  lakes, 
1500  to  1850  ft.  each. 

5344 

Benedict. 

Highest  point  in  State  of  N.  Y. 

3800 

Johns  on,C,E 

R.  R.  Surveys  in  Northern  N.  Y. 

J085 
1500 

Johnson. 
Jolinson. 

Eeff.  Bfp.        Low  plainof  Northern  Counties. 
Johnson.  St,  Lawrence  Valley. 


170  Coffin. 

1300  Emmons. 

150  Beg-Bep. 

3000  Ouyot. 

3800  Geol.  Sar. 

1193  Vanusem. 

473  Canal. 

1286  Reg.  Rep. 


Plains  of  Westcliester  Co. 
Ranging  from  700  to  1680  ft. 
Tide-water,  valley  of  Hudson, 
Average  of  the  range. 
Highest  points. 
Interior  valleys. 
Lowest  interior. 
Platean  near  Utica. 


600  Mather. 

1100  Lip.  Gaz. 

2800  Geol.  Sur. 

1384  R<::g.  Rep. 

961         (Do.) 
1194         (Do.) 

417         (Do.) 

813  Hall. 

516  Dewey. 

332  Hall. 

341  Lefroy. 

704  Murray. 

1100  Logan, 


The  first  elevations. 


Prinoipal  m'ts  of  South.  N.  Y. 
Upper  valleys  of  Delaware  K. 


High  plateau  near  Susq.  River. 
Lowest  vaUeys  of  int.  lakes. 
Canandaigua  Lake,  668  feet. 


Much  of  the  south  shore  is  but 
little  elevated  above  the  lake. 

Average  of  a  large  part  of  Cana- 
da West. 


ol.  Survey. 


its  summit  is  a  marshy  plateau  of  some  estent,  across  which  narrow  winding  1; 
afford  a  canoe  navigation  in  a  variety  of  directions." — Sir  J.  Richardson's  A 
Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  J.  Franklin. 
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Hills  norlt  of  Lake  Superior  .  1500  Kichardson.  Av.  of  ridge  near  the  lake. 
Tkonsand  lakes  .  ,  .  1458  Richardson.  Plateau  west  of  the  ridge. 
Lake  Winnipeg         .         .         .       853    Riclmrilson.    Plain  descending  to  Hudson's 


7.  Teansvhebe  Sbctiok. 
Summit  of  Union  Canal,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 
Bine  Ridge  of  Pa.      . 
Pottaville,  Pa.  . 
WiUiamsport,  Pa.     . 
Sinnemakouing  Summit,  Pa. 

Coudersport 

Ckautauqoe  Lake,  New  York 

Highlands  of  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Erie 

Barry,  Central  Michigan   . 

Mackinac 

HilU  south  of  Lake  Superior 

Feuokie  Mountains  . 


1549  Miller. 
1306  EUet. 

1550  Hlet,  &c. 

710  Rtg.  Rep. 

B65  Canallevels. 

914  Higgins, 

728  Met.  Reg. 

1550  Owen, 

1840  Owen, 

ItiSO  NicoUet. 

SSO  Long. 


Avfirage  of  countj  east  of  Blue 
Ridge. 

General  average. 

Interior  valleys  of  Eastern  Fa. 

Average  of  Susq.  River  valley. 

High  plateau  at  sources  of  Alle- 
ghany River, 


Represents  a  large  district  of 
Wostem  N.  Y.  and  Penn. 

A  largo  holt  of  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Central  dividing  ridge. 
Isolated  Island ;  Lake  600  feet. 
Average  of  measured  points. 
Average  of  highest  points  south 

of  Lake  Superior, 
Highest  point  of  plateau. 
Lowest  interior  valley. 


8.    TRiNSVEHSB  SeCTIOH. 

Part's  Ridge,  n'r  Frederick,  Md. 
Blue  Ridge  of  Md.  and  Va. 
Valley  of  Vii^inia   . 
Altona,  near  Cumherland,  Md. 
Pass  of  Alleghanies 


Cheat  River,  Virgii 

Tygart'B  Valley,  Va, 

Pittshurg 

Pliun  near  Pittshurg 

Summit  hetween  Ohio 

Erie       . 
Hudson,  Ohio   , 
Lake  Erie 
Hillsdale  Co.  Miohigan 


9,    TEiNSVEHBB  SECTION, 

Alluvial  Plain  of  Va, 
Charlottesville,  Va,  . 

Rocfcfist  Gap  of  Blue  Ridge 
Blue  Ridge  of  Central  Virginii 


1375  EUet. 

1000  EUet. 

700  Ellet, 

1100  Drake, 

and  Lake      990  Ellet. 


1131     Loomis. 


Average  of  Central  Maryland. 
Near  Harper's  Ferry. 
Valleys  near  the  Fotomac. 
Summit  of  Bait,  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Lowest  pass  at  sources  of  Cheat 

and  Greenbrier  Rivera. 
Valleys  of  the  western  declivity. 
Lowest  of  these,  within,  the  mts. 
Low  water  of  Ohio. 
Upper  plain  near  the  city. 
Sources    of    Muskingum    and 

Cuyahoga. 
Highlands  near  Lake  Erie. 


1211 

R.  E.  Sur. 

Highest  point  in  the  lower  pe- 
ninsula of  the  State. 

00 

„ 

120 

WiOiams. 

Low  plain  near  KockSsh  gap, 
100  ft. 

1247 

Turner. 

"  From  Surveys." 

4000 

Turner. 

Average  of  highest  peaks. 
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Staunton,  Va.  . 
Pattonabui^,  Va. 
Covington,  Va. 
Alleghanies  at  lat.  37^   . 
WMte  Sulphur  Springs     . 
Allegiianies  near  Red  Springs 
Ctarleston,  Kanawta  River 
Portamotitlt,  Ohio 
Hillsljoro',  Ohio 
Columhus,  Ohio 


Belle fontaine  Summit, 
Northern  Indiana 
Horthem  Indiana 
Chicago     . 
Beloit,  Wisconain 


Otio 


1152  Turner. 

902  Tamer. 

1223  Turner. 

2650  Turner. 

2000  ■Williams. 

27SO  Williama. 

GOO  Ellet. 

540  Drake. 

1131  Matthewa. 

762  Drake. 

1400  Chriaty. 

850  Drake. 

745  Ellet. 

590  Houghton. 

750  Lathrop. 


Prairies  of  Ills,  and  Wiaoonsin  950        Est. 

Blue  Mounds  of  Wisconsin        .  1640  Oeol,  Surv. 

Prairie  du  Chien       .         .         .642  Nicollet. 

10.  Thahstebse  Seciioh, 

Alluvial  Plain           ...  60            — 

Eastern  foot  of  Bine  BIdgo        .  1200  Gnyot. 

Blue  Ridga        ....  3200  Mitchell, 

Black  Mountains  of  N,  C.  6509  Guyot. 

Aaheville,  N.  Carolina      .         .  2000  Guyot. 

"SoTenMileaPord,"Holst.R.,'Va,  1914  Crozet. 

Allegbaniea  at  36tli  parallel      .  6000  Gnyot. 


AUegLany  Plateau  at  37th  pa 

-    3563 

Crozet. 

raliel     .... 

Cumberland  Mountains,  Tenn. 

2500 

Guyot,  &o. 

Central  Kentncky     . 

800 

„ 

Louisville,  Ky. 

441 

Drake. 

Mouth  of  Ohio 

290 

Drake, 

275 

Child, 
EUet, 

324 

Perrier, 
Nicollet. 

Miaaiaaippi  River  at  St.  Louis 

381 

Engelmonn 

St.  Louis  .... 

480 

Engelmann 

11.    Tb  JHSVERaE  Sectioh. 

Alluvial  Plain  . 

60 

_ 

Athena,  Ga.       . 

870 

Prof.  MoCay 

Blue  Ridge 

1800?  White. 

Knosville,  Tenn. 

960 

Morris. 

1200 

fm  Drake. 

HuntSTille,  Ala. 

600 

Drake. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  . 

643 

Thomson. 

These  represent  the  "  Valley  of 
Virginia"  at  this  latitude, 
averaging  1000  feet. 

Average  of  four  peaks. 

West,  plateau  at  lowest  points. 

Low  valley  of  Kanawha  River. 

Highlands  of  Sontham  Ohio. 
Central  Ohio  on  the  weat  of  the 

hilly  district. 
"  Highest  land  in  Ohio." 
Soutcea  of  Maumee, 
Sources  of  Wabash  anii  Maumee. 
From  alt,  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Valley  of  Rook  River  and  others 

of  N.  Illinois. 
General  height  of  large  prairies. 
Hill  summits  of  Southern  Wise. 
Valley  of  Mississippi  River. 


Tide-water  plain  of  N.  C.  &  S.  C. 

In  North  Carolina, 

Average  in  North  Carolina, 

Ave,  of  highest  8  points  (1856). 

mack  Dome  6760 ;  Deer  Ml.  6313. 

Lowest  mountain  valleys. 

Do.         in  B.  W.  Virginia. 

Average  for  150  milts  between 
Tenn.  and  N.  C. 

Sources  of  New  River  and  Tenn. 
River  at  Mt,  Airy. 

Average  of  range  or  plateau. 

Derived  from  surveys,  &o. 

Site  of  city  and  valley  of  Ohio, 

Nicollet,  by  barometrio  observa- 
tion ;  Child  and  Ellet,  from 
Canal  and  Railroad  Surveys 
from  I^ke  Erie ;  Drake,  a  oor- 
reetioE  on  these. 


Upper  portion  of  city. 


South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Uplands  of  Georgia. 
Average  of  ridge. 
Valley  of  S.  E.  Tennessee. 
Terminus  of  range  n'r  Hunts  ville. 

Valley  of  Tenn.  River, 
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Nashville,  Tenn.        .         .         .460  Hamilton. 

Cumberland  River  at  Nashville      388  Thompson.  Low  water, 

Memphis 400  Drake.  Average  of  W.  Tennessee. 

Primary  Hilla,  Madison  Co.,  Mo.     1046  Nicollet,  Eastern  part  of  Ozark  Hills. 

Ozark  Hills       ....     1500  !  Highest  areragein  Mo.  and  Ark. 

Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  .         .       IIS  Nicollet. 

Highest  ridge  near  Arkansas     .     1406  Nicollet.  Eidge  south  of  Arkansas  River. 

Foi-t  Gibson       .         .         .         .560  Coolidge.  EiTervalley  westofOzarkHills. 

To  express  these  results  in  a  brief  resume,  we  have,  first,  the  coast 
or  low  lands,  which  do  not  form  a  wide  belt  in  the  New  England 
States  before  rising  into  a  country  more  or  less  hilly,  and  250  to  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  this  character  they  reacb  inland  a  considerable 
distance,  and  penetrate  along  the  large  rivers  for  a  distance  of  three  to 
five  hundred  miles— in  fact  joining  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi 
plains  over  the  whole  region  of  the  Lakes.*  South  of  New  York  this 
coast  plain  is  better  defined,  lying  very  low,  and  from  eighty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  wide.  All  this  is  practically  at  sea  level  as  regards 
its  climatology.  Next  is  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  very  irregular.  In  the  south  it  is  an  abrupt  rise  to 
the  Blue  Kidge,  which  may  be  set  down  to  average  2000  feet ;  or,  more 
accurately,  nearly  3000  feet  in  North  Carolina  to  an  average  of  1500 
feet  from  Maryland  northward;  and  the  first  ranges  of  hills  from  the 
east  in  the  New  England  States  are  nearly  equivalent  to  such  a  ridge 
as  an  interruption  of  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the  low  country 
toward  the  sea.  The  interior  valleys  of  the  southern  districts  are 
next,  and  these  average  800  to  1200  feet  for  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Blue  Eidge.  Near  the  Alleghanies  they  are  higher,  attaining  from 
1600  to  1900  feet  in  elevation  there,  though  the  mountains  are  no 
higher  than  the  Blue  Eidge. 

The  Alleghany  ridges  at  2500  feet  are  next,  and  these  are  quite 
uniform  from  Tennessee  to  Northern  Pennsylvania.  The  western 
slope  is  last,  and  this  is  more  abrupt  than  the  eastern,  falling  off 
rapidly  to  the  levels  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Elvers,  at  iOO  to  600 
feet  above  the  sea  only.  This  great  interior  plain  is  like  the  Atlantic 
plain,  for  climatological  purposes  practically  at  sea  levels. 

*  In  Mather's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  York  thifl  oontiguration  is  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  an  influx  of  water  rising  250  feet  would  join  the 
Hudson  River  with  that  of  Lake  Champlam  over  the  plain  near  Sandy  Hill  and  White- 
hall, N.  Y. ;  and  that  a  rise  of  400  feet  would  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk 
valley  with  Lake  Ontario  over  the  low  plateau  west  of  Utioa.  To  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  over  the  plams  south  of  Chicago  but  610  feet  rise 
would  be  neceasaiy ;  and  with  this  a  vast  area  of  the  Eastern  United  States  would  be 
flooded,  connecting  all  its  systems  of  waters. 
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The  slope  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghanies  has  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Ellet  *  an  able  engioeer,  and  it  may 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  refer  to  some  of  the  very  gentle 
grades  which  he  finds  to  belong  to  all  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Taking  the  Alleghany  Kiver  near  its  source  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania  he  gives  the  following  grades  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  rivers  tributary  to  the  Ohio  have  almost  precisely  similar  grades 
for  streams  of  similar  size  on  the  south ;  or  the  Monongahela,  Kanawha, 
licking,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Eivera  are  quite  like  the  Alle- 
ghany in  their  grade  of  descent  where  the  volume  is  the  same.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  on  the  nortli  are  less  rapid  near  their  sources, 
as  they  come  from  an  interior  of  moderate  elevation  only,  and  without 
mountains. 

Fall  of  the  Alleghany  River. 


0  OUan,  N.  Y.  .         . 

6 

2      per 

"     Olean 

'  Warren,  Pa.  . 

.        4 

4 

"     Warren 

'  Franklin,  Pa. 

3 

3            ' 

"     Franklin 

"  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

2 

0 

"     Pittsbarg 

"  Beaver,  Pa. 

1 

1.85      ' 

"     Beaver 

'  Wheeling,  Va. 

0 

9.5 

"      Wheeling 

"  Marietta,  Ohio 

0 

6.53      ' 

"     Marietta 

"  le  Tart's  Shoals     . 

0 

6.17      ' 

"     Le  Tflit's  Shoals 

"  Mouth  of  Kanawha 

.         0 

7.2 

"     Kanawha 

'  Portsmouth,  Ohio  . 

0 

6.13      ' 

"      Portsmouth 

'  Cincinnati 

0 

4.8        ' 

'  Evansville,  la. 

0 

4.1 

"     EvansviUe 

'  Gulf  of  Mexico      . 

0 

2.813    ' 

In  the  item  next  the  last,  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  are  also 
included,  they  amount  only  to  25J  feet.  Mr.  Ellet  shows  that  all  the 
rivers  of  this  interior  plain  have  a  grade  of  but  a  few  inches  to  the 
mile  generally,  and  that  only  at  their  sources  do  any  of  them  show  so 
rapid  a  descent  as  the  first  grade  given  for  the  Alleghany. 

East  of  the  Alleghanies  the  river  grades  are  less  regular,  and  the 
lower  portions  of  all  the  largest  are  reached  hy  the  tide  for  great  dis- 
tances into  the  interior.  From  the  Hudson  northward  the  lower  val- 
leys appear  to  be  basins  of  rupture,  or  of  excavation  by  agencies 
more  powerful  than  the  flow  of  waters,  and  they  form  natural  chasms 
in  granitic  formations.  At  the  north  and  interior  the  lake  basins 
appear  to  have  been  excavated  by  violent  diluvial  agencies,  in  a  similar 
geological  formation.  Of  the  rivers  of  the  Southern  States  many  of 
them  dehouche  in  tide-water  bays   reaching  some  distance  inland, 

*  Physical  Gei^raphy  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  C.  E, 
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not  inclosed  by  rocky  hills,  but  shallow  with  the  washings  of  the 
recent  geological  formations  of  the  country.  In  the  Mississippi  plains 
they  occupy  mere  water-paths,  recently  cut  by  their  own  volume  in  a 
uniform  and  still-water  geological  deposit. 


ALTITUDES  OF  TUE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 


The  statistics  of  vertical  configuration  west  of  the  Mississippi  may 
be  more  expressive  if  arranged  on  the  meridians,  or  on  lines  north 
and  south  through  the  entire  temperate  latitudes.  The  lowest  portion 
of  the  interior,  to  which  the  Mississippi  is  central,  is  on  a  right  line 
north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  45th  parallel,  at  which  point  it 
is  abruptly  transferred  from  the  91st  to  the  97th  meridian.  Except  at 
the  Ozark  hills  there  are  no  elevations  of  importance  not  already 
noticed,  as  some  have  been  at  the  Upper  Mississippi,  before  reaching 
the  100th  meridian,  at  which  some  portions  of  the  arid  region  begin. 
The  arrangement  of  the  points  of  these  lines  will  be  most  convenient 
from  the  south. 


lOOwi  Meeidun. 

Laroao,  Texas, 

400 

B'nd.  B-aty. 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Port  Duncan,  Tesaa 

800 

Do. 

Rio  Grande. 

Fort  Ingo,  Tesaa 

645 

Graham. 

Lower  Texaa. 

Fort  McKaToU,  Texas 

2060 

Crawford. 

Uplands  of  S.  Texas. 

San  Antonio,  Tesas 

eoo 

Graham. 

Eistem  foot  of  Uplands. 

Fort  Chadbonrne,  Texas   . 

216(1 

Johnston. 

Uplands. 

Fort  Belknap,  Texas 

1300!  From  Pope. 

Uplands  near  Pope'a  line. 

Canadian  River,  Tesaa      , 

2iV2* 

Whipple. 

Gsnetal  level  of  plain. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Arkansas  Kiver 

2331*  Bockwith. 

Uo.  Long.  lOOO  14'. 

KanaaB  River    , 

2130 

FremonL 

Plains,  long.  lOOO  31'. 

Fort  Kearny,  Platte  River 

2360 

Fremont. 

Do.  long.  980  57'. 

Fort  Pierre,  Missouri  River 

1530*  Donelaon. 

Valley  of  Missouri  River. 

Port  Clarke,  Mo.  River      . 

1&27*  Donelaon. 

Do.  long.  lOlo,  lat.  47o. 

Coteau  du  Miaaonri  . 

2OO0 

Stevens,  est 

Western  part  of  Coteau. 

Near  Shayenne  River 

1463 

Stevens. 

Prairie  north  of  Cotean. 

Lake  Winnipeg 

653 

Richardson 

Level  of  Brit.  Amer.  Lake  Diet. 

105T3  MEHmiiK. 

BolBon  de  Mapimi,  Mexico 

3785 

Wislizenus 

Basin  S.  of  Rio  Grande. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico  .        . 

4638 

WIslizenus. 

Long.  106O  30'. 

Presidio  Del  Norte,  Mexico 

3000 

En. 

Eio  Grande  Valley. 

Ojo  del  Cuerbo,  Texaa 

3b93 

Pope. 

Salt  Basin  N.  of  Eio  Grande. 

•  The  altitudes  so  marked  were  determined  hv  the  writer  for  the  several  parties 
condnoting  these  surveys,  from  hirometnc  obscri  ations  made  under  direction  of  the 
officer  named  as  authority. 
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Guadalupe  Pass,  Texas    . 
Llano  EstacadOif     "         .         . 

Do.  " 

Do.  " 

Anton  Chico,  New  Mexico 
Las  Tegas,  " 

Fort  Union,  Moro,    " 
Bent's  Port,  Arkansas  River 
Apishpa  Riret,  branoh   of  Ar- 
kansas Rivet 
Arkansas  River 


South  Fork  of  Platto 
Port  Laramie    . 
Plateau  of  EUok  Hills 
Fort  Union  of  Missouri 
Plai^  of  Missouri 

Carlton  House 
Cumberland  House  . 
Churchill  River 

llOru  MEEiDiiir. 
Lower  Sonora,  Mexico 
Eio  San  Pedro,  Sonora 

Gila  River,  N.  Mexico 


Copper  Mines,  N.  M. 

Little  Colorado  River,  N.  M, 

Port  Defiance,  K.  M. 

ZuBi,  N.  M.       . 

Grand  River  Plain,  K.  M. 

Grand  River,  " 

Green  River,  " 

Green  River,  Utah     . 
Summit  of  Central  Plateau 
Wind  River  M'ts,  Oregon 
Fremont's  Peak 


5718    Pope. 
2995     Gray. 
2450    Marcy, 
4207*  Whipple. 
5414*  Wtipple. 
6418    Emory. 
6G70    Emory. 
3958    Emory. 
4360*  Beckwith. 

4880    Fremont. 

4500     Fremont. 
4470    Fremont. 
5000        Est. 
2022*  Donelson. 
2500    Stevens, 


In  Gaadalupe  M'ts  E.  of  Basin. 
Southern  Point,  lat.  32P. 
Sources  of  Red  River ;  Ion.  I03O. 
North,  extremity ;  Ion.  102=  53'. 
Hear  Estanado;  Ion,  105o  9'. 
Border  of  Plains;  Ion.  105O  IS'. 
Near  Raton  Monntains. 
Long,  103O  1',  Emory. 
At  foot  <rf  m'ts ;  highest  point  of 

tto  great  plains,  long.  105°. 
Mouth    of   Fontaine-qui-bouit ; 

long.  104O  58'. 
Fort  St.  Train ;  long.  105O 12'. 
Border  of  Plains ;  long,  104°  47'. 
Hig;lieat  point  of  Coteau,  lat.  430. 
Valley  of  Missouri ;  long.  104o. 
Approx.  alt,  of  the  Plateau  at 

N,  of  Missouri ;  long.  105O. 
SaskatehawanR.ilong.lOeoiS'. 
Do.  long.  102O  20' i  lat.  580  57'. 
Lat.  56°,  and  at  105tli  meridian. 


On  tlie  Gnlf  of  Cal.,  lat.  27< 
Valley  among  ranges  of  i 


i.  of 


.  6200    Whipple. 

.  5012*  Whipple. 

.  7200    Whipple, 

.  6355*  Whipple. 

.  4842*  Beckwith. 

.     4410*  Beckwith. 

.     3873*  Beckwith. 

.     6230  Fremont. 

.     7490  Fremont, 

.  10,000  Fremont. 

.  13,570  Fremont. 


0  ft.  elevn.     Lat.  31o  50'. 
Represents  most  of  the  adjacent 

part   of  this   valley,  though 

lower  than  tha  tributaries  of 

Gila  from  either  side. 
Long.  108°  *,  sources  of  Gila  B. 
Upper  part  of  river,  lat.  34°  53'. 
Represents  much  of  W.  N.  M. 

Do.  long.  108O  30'. 
High  plain  between  Grand  and 

Green  Rivers,  lat.  39°. 
At  mouth  of  Blue  River,  lat. 

390,  long.  108O  40'. 
River  Valley,   same  lat.,  long. 

IIOO  40'. 
Lat.  410  47';  long.  11 OO,  5'. 
Lat.  420  24';  long.  109,  26'. 
Av.  of  Range;  Ion.  1100,lat.  43o. 
Highest  point  of  Wind  R.  Mts, 


f  The  altitudes  of  this  plain  are  somewhat  discrepant,  the  lower  part  is  believed  to 
be  intermediate  between  the  measurements  of  Gray  and  Pope,  though  much  nearer  to 
the  first,  probably  3000  feet  nearly.  That  of  Maroy  is  clearly  too  low ;  from  the  length 
of  line  and  the  number  of  superior  instruments  used  by  Capt.  Whipple  the  altitude 
cannot  be  much  less  than  4000  feet  at  any  point  at  that  meridian. 
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t   Sources    of   Missouri     5000        Est. 


Lat.  440  fo  450 ;  long.  IIOO  t< 


Eiver  and  Snake  Riverf 
Fort  Benton,  Mo.  River 
Clearwater  Rivor,  Brit.  Am. 


1110. 
2663*  Doty.  lat.  47°  50';  long.  110=  36'. 

900    Riohatdson.    Between      Saskateliawan    and 
Athabasca  Rirecs;    lat.  S60 
43',  long.  109O  59'. 
600    Lefroy.  lake  Athabasca,  and  genT  level 

of  Btit.  Am.  m  its  vicinity. 
Lat.  580  43',  long.  1110  48' 
45"  (Lefroy). 

IT  this  meridian  on  each  side  and  not  repre- 


Jomada  del  Mnerto,  N.  M. 
Albuquerque, 
Santa  Fe, 
Fort  Massachusetts,  N.  M. 
Sangco  du  Christo  Pass,  H.  M. 
Coochetopa  Pass,  N.  W. 
Border  of  South  Park 
Border  of  North  Park 

Grand  River  at  Old  Park  . 


.     3810    ■\Tisliieim3. 
,     4453  Do. 

.  5032*  Whipple. 
.  6846  Emory. 
,  8365*  Beokwith. 
9852*  Beckwith. 
,  10,033*  Beokwith. 
.  10,430  Fremont. 
.     9000    Fremont. 

.     C700    Fremont. 


Desert  ot  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
Valley  of  Rio  Grande. 
Plateau  at  East  of  Rio  Grande. 
San  Luis  Valley  of  Rio  Grande. 
East  of  Fort  Mass.,  Rocky  Mts. 
West  of  Ft.  Ma33.,Sahwatoh  Mts. 
Separating  it  from  Ark.  River. 
Separating    sources    of   Platte 

from  those  of  Grand  River. 
Debonche  of  Grand  River  from 

Central,  or  Old  Park. 


llSrn  MEBiniAH. 
Fort  Yuma,  Cal. 

Colorado  River 
Colorado  Kiver 
Moantalns  east  of  Colorado 

Basin  of  Mohahve  River  . 


RioTirgen 

Humboldt  River  Valley,  Utah 

Humboldt  Eiver  Valley,  Utah 

Pass  of  Humboldt  Mountains 

Great  Salt  Lake 

Valley  of  Humboldt  River 

Valley  of  Snake  River,  Oregon 

Salmon  River  Mts.,  Oregon 


385*  Whipple, 
1140  Sitgreaves, 
4378     Sitgreaves. 

1135    Williamson. 


2388 

4060  Fremont. 
6506*  Beckwith. 
4200  Fremont. 
6579*  Beckwith. 
4238*  Beokwith. 
4162  Fremont. 
3138  Fremont. 
5000        Est. 


A  large  area  near  the  Gulf  of 
California  is  nearly  at  sealevel. 

lat.  34052';  immediate  valley. 

By  aneroid  barom.,  lat.  350  9'. 

Pass  to  the  Colorado  from  the 
east ;  lat.  35°  25' ;  Ion.  114o  30'. 

South,  point  of  Great  Basin  w.  of 
Colorado  ;  lat.  350  ;  ion.  JI60. 

S.  W.  terminus  of  Great  Basin ; 
lat.  340  40';  long.  II80. 

At  old  Spanish  trail ;  lat.  360  41'. 

At  its  source  in  Humboldt  Mts. 

Atitslowestpoint.lon.  118O30'. 

long.  1150  30'. 

lat.  400  41' ;  long.  1120  42'. 

At  the  Cal.  road;  Ion.  1180  30'. 

Near  Fishing  Falls ;  Ion.  114O30'. 

A  mass  of  mts.  E.  of  Snake  Riv. 


t  This  plain.  i%  much  the  same  in  altitude  and  general  character  from  near  Fort 
Hall  northeastward  over  the  Rocky  monntain  divide  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. 
Fort  Hall  is  at  4500  feet,  and  most  of  the  half  desert  prairies  northeastward  are  pro- 
bably not  more  than  500  feet  above  it. 
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Koostooskia,  Oi-egon 


2000 


Est. 


Clark's  Fork  of  Columbia  .  2100    Stevens. 

Cantoament  Stevens  .         .  3412*  Mullan. 

Spokane  Plain  .         .         .  2182     SteTens. 

Rooky  Mountains      .         .         .  8000        Esl. 

Edmonton  House,  British.  Amer.  1800    Richardson. 

Port  Eesolution,  British  Amer.  500    Richardson. 


120m  Meridian. 

Coast  Range  of  California 

.     3500        Esl. 

Kern  Lake 

.      398   WilliamBon. 

Passes  of  Sierra  Nevada  . 

.     4700   Williamson. 

Fort  Miller        .         .         . 

402   Williamson. 

Siena  HeTSda  . 

.  10,000          E^t. 

Sierra  Nevada  . 

.  12,000          E~t. 

Fremont's  pass,  of  Sierra  Nevad 

la    0338    Fremont. 

Pyramid  Lake,  Utah 

.     4890    Fremont. 

Broad  Plain  of  Sierra  Nevada 

.     5250*  Beekwith. 

Madelin  Pass  of    "          " 

.     56G7*  Eeckwith. 

.     5000    Fremont, 

Columbia  River 

.      350        Fit. 

Yakima  River  . 

.     1782*  Mowry. 

Fort  Okonagon 

.       810*  Mowry. 

Rooky  Mountains,  Brit.  Ameri 

oa    8000        -Esl. 

Dnn  vegan       "        "         " 

1600    Lofroy. 

Fort  Simpson "         "         " 

400    Richardson 

A  plain  into  which   the  Bitter 

Root  Mts.  decline  westward. 
Long.  1150;  lat.  47°  30'. 
Lat.  460  20' ;  long.  113o  55'. 
Lat.  470  30';  long.  II70  30'. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  115tli  mer. 
Lat.  530  40';  long.  113. 
Lat.  610  10';  long.  113°  51'. 


Aver.  alt.  opposite  Tulare  Lakes. 
Tulare  Lakes,  lat.  350 10'. 
Average  of  four-t 
Average  of  San  Joaqnin  Valley. 
Average  ofrange.lat.  350  to  383. 
Average  of  range,  lat.  380  to  420. 
lat.  380  44' ;  long.  120O  28'. 
East  of  the  8.  Nevada,  lat.  40=. 
Central  to  the  range,  lat.  40°. 
Lowest  pass  of  Sierra,  lat.  410. 
Pass.,  lat.  4504O' ;  Ion.  117°  30'. 
At  Walla  Walla,  Ion.  1190,409  ft. 
Plain  in  bend  of  the  Columbia. 
North  branch  of  Columbia. 

Aver,  of  country  near.  Ion.  llflo. 
Lat.  610S1';  long.  121o  51', 


The  eonntry  represented  by  these  liaea  is  generally  greatly  elevated, 
and  it  is  clearly  wholly  unlike  that  east  of  the  105th  meridian.  Each 
of  the  lines  begins  and  terminates  at  low  points,  and  British  America 
is  all  low,  with  the  same  system  of  plains  however,  and  the  same 
slope,  the  line  of  which  crosses  the  meridians  in  a  diagonal  for  all 
points  north  of  lat,  43°.  From  the  east  and  northeast  we  have  a 
gradual  slope  and  immense  plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocl^y  Mountains, 
a  slope  which  Eiehardson  gives  aa  two  feet  to  the  mile  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains  to  Hudson's  Bay,:[:  for  the  last  six  hundred  miles  of 
the  distance.  That  of  the  plains  in  the  United  States  is  quite  the 
same  for  the  northein  portion,  though  still  irregular,  and  much 
greater  at  the  extreme  south.  But  in  the  middle  latitudes  the 
mountains  are  higher,  and  the  base  from  which  they  rise  is  propor- 
tionablj  elevated.     Each  of  the  lists  shows  this  central  district  of 

i  The  average  of  four  passes, lat.  340  45^  to  350  50',  long.  1180  to  1I90 ;  Tejon,  4256, 
Fremont's  Pass  4020,  WUliamson's,  5330,  Walker's,  B302. 

t  The  general  descent  of  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Continent  to  Hudson's  Bay  from 
these  two  localities  (Carlton  House,  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse  Fort)  may  be  reckoned  at 
little  more  than  two  feet  to  the  mile. — Arctic  Expedition. 
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greatest  altitude  very  strikingly,  and  those  of  the  105tli  and  110th 
meridians,  and  their  vicinity,  are  but  fair  representatives  of  the  whole 
country  there.  The  crescent  outline  of  these  central  altitudes,  as 
approached  from  the  east,  is  preserved  at  the  south  by  the  presence 
of  the  liio  Grande  and  Gila  Eiver  valleys,  though  the  mountains 
east  of  the  first  river,  and  a  range  west  of  it  at  the  sources  of  the  Gila, 
are  so  high  as  to  affect  the  climate  of  the  vicinity  very  much.  From 
the  S2d  to  the  30th  parallels  both  these  ranges  are  low,  and  here  the 
more  elevated  districts  are  plateaus  rather  than  abrupt  mountains; 
but  in  Sonora,  at  the  31st  parallel,  they  have  begun  to  rise  again  in 
a  rough  chain  which  extends  southeastward  through  Mexico  and 
sooD  has  an  elevation  twice  as  great  as  the  most  elevated  plain  at 
latitude  32°. 

This  great  central  mountain  range  has,  as  said  before,  some  Alpine 
features  at  the  Parks  and  at  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  but  its  general 
characteristics  are  beat  described  as  Asiatic ;  that  is,  it  is  dry,  rough, 
and  volcanic.  The  whole  basin  region  lying  between  this  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  coast  mountains  of  the  Pacific  is  similar,  and  in 
such  a  country  precise  slopes  and  configuration  are  of  little  import- 
ance. With  the  determination  that  it  is  generally  high  and  rough, 
and  bounded  by  mountain  chains  of  great  elevation,  a  climate  in  a 
certain  sense  uniform  may  be  relied  upon  without  much  regard  to  par- 
ticular features  of  exposure.  In  truth  the  altitude  is  of  much  less 
importance  in  these  basin  systems  than  elsewhere ;  in  Asia  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  Seas  differ  little  in  climate  from  the  Mongolian  basin,  though 
the  first  are  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  last  as  high  as  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  the  United  States.  And  in  the  United  States  the  country 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  at  the  sea  level  is  like  the 
whole  basin  region — differing  only  in  degree  of  heat  perhaps— which 
rises  to  5000  feet  elevation  in  some  of  its  minor  basins,  and  sinks 
again  to  less  than  500  on  some  of  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  North 
of  the  Columbia  the  two  chains  of  mountains  converge  and  the  basin 
district  ceases,  and  though  on  a  scale  smaller  in  every  respect,  it  is  still 
central  to  the  latitudes  to  which  the  basins  of  Asia  are  central.  The 
plains  of  British  and  Eussian  America  are  like  the  plains  of  Siberia 
in  a  similar  comparison. 

The  mountains  west  of  the  North  American  basin  may  be  designated 
as  Alpine,  for  distinction,  or  as  contrasted  with  the  principal  portion 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  their  degree  of  humidity,  the  abundance 
of  snows  and  rains,  and  the  degree  of  reduction  of  temperature.  They 
are  like  the  mountains  of  the  west  of  Europe,  while  the  others  have 
many  features  like  the  interior  chains  of  Asia.  A  part  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  of  California  must  be  excepted  from  this  rule,  as 
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they  fall  in  latitudes  so  low  as  to  bring  tlieir  correspondence  in  Spain 
and  Northern  Africa,  where  the  Alpine  characteristics  do  not  exist  for 
the  eastern  continent.  But  from  the  parallel  of  the  Alps  themselves, 
or  for  the  portion  north  of  the  42d  parallel,  the  Pacific  coast  mountains 
change  abruptly  or  rapidly  through  the  degrees  of  this  transition,  and 
at  50°  north  latitude  they  are  quite  like  those  of  western  Korway, 
All  these  are  high  and  abrupt,  with  narrow  and  deep  valleys  in  the 
interior,  and  with  low  plains  toward  the  sea.  The  topography  is  as 
irregular  as  may  be  imagined,  and  all  the  features  important  in  clima- 
tology are  local. 

Note.— In  illustration  of  this  notice  of  Tertical  configuration  I  will  add  Humljoldt's 
resume  of  the  altitudes  of  the  great  central  American  plateau  as  they  first  struck  him 
on  receiving  the  determinations  of  Fremont  and  Wialiaenus  in  continuation  of  those 
made  by  himself  in  Mexico,  "  It  will  he  seen  perhaps  with  surprise,  that  the  elevated 
plain  which  forms  the  broad  crest  of  the  Mesican  Andes  is  far  from  sinking  down,  as 
has  long  been  supposed,  to  an  inconsiderable  height.  I  give  here  for  the  first  time 
according  to  the  measurements  which  we  at  present  po^gess,  the  elevations  of  several 
p   n         nu  g  m  A  i  to  Santa  F^," 


Ifw  h       fi'  6  1  right  line  860  geographical 

miles,  1112  statute  miles)  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  there  be  in  any  other  part  of 
the  whole  globe  a  similar  conformation  of  the  eaith  equal  in  extent  and  elevation  to 
the  highland  of  which  I  have  j  nst  given  the  leveling,  and  yet  over  which  fonr-wheeled 
wagons  can  travel  as  they  do  from  Mesioo  to  Santa  ¥6.  It  is  formed  by  the  broad, 
undulating,  flattened  crest  of  the  chain  of  the  Mesioan  Andes,  and  is  not  the  swelling 
of  a  valley  between  two  mountain  chains."  {Aspectt  of  Natare.') 


PROFILE  OF  ALTITUDES  FOR  THE  WESTERN  COASTS  OF  THE 
TWO  CONTINENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  general  altitudes  presented  in 
approaching  the  temperate  latitudes  of  each  continent  from  the  west 
the  design  of  Plate  XII.  has  been  introduced.  In  this  the  distance 
from  lat.  25°  to  lat.  62°  30'  north  has  been  drawn  with  the  altitudes 
projected  from  a  base  which  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  regarded 
as  a  nearly  north  and  south  line.     It  is  probable  that  no  great  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  effect  sought  to  be  illustrated  here,  or  of  the  influence 
altitude  alone  has  upon  the  climatology  of  the  temperate  latitudes  if 
presented  aa  a  barrier  to  westerly  winds,  results  from  the  irregular 
trend  of  the  mountains  of  either  continent.  The  distinctions  of  lon- 
gitude have  therefore  been  disregarded  ia  projecting  these  heights, 
except  where  the  distance  is  considerable,  in  which  case,  retaining  the 
precise  altitude,  it  has  been  intended  to  throw  them  in  some  perspective 
by  diminishing  the  heaviness  of  the  lines.  The  positions  of  all  these 
are,  indeed,  so  well  known  that  the  name  attached  sufficiently  indicates 
the  position  in  longitude. 

The  first  view  of  this  illustration  shows  that  the  contrast  between 
the  two  continents  is  extreme.  On  the  west  of  North  America  an 
immense  and  almost  unbroken  wall  stretches  the  entire  length  of  the 
coast  in  temperate  latitudes ;  the  Eocky  Mountains,  the  Cascade  Range 
of  Oregon,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  Eange,  and  plateau  and  mount- 
ains of  Sonora  successively  overlapping  and  blending  for  the  entire 
distance.  This  wall  is,  when  thus  projected,  shown  to  be  a  more  com- 
plete barrier  of  separation  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  Pacific  than 
before  seemed  probable ;  its  average  being  fully  ten  thousand  feet  for 
the  middle  portion  and  that  which  is  the  well  known  belt  of  prevalent 
westerly  winds.  The  equivalent  of  nearly  ten  inches  of  the  barometric 
column,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus 
confined,  in  a  general  sense,  or  prevented  from  following  a  regular 
course  of  superficial  circulation  toward  the  interior.  For  similar  por- 
tions of  the  European  coast  there  is  scarcely  any  obstruction.  The 
mountains  of  Korway  form  a  decided  barrier  at  the  extreme  north, 
but  from  these  to  the  north  of  Spain  there  is  practically  no  obstacle  to 
the  most  free  intrusion  of  sea  influences  and  westerly  winds  short  of 
the  Alps.  These  are  so  far  in  the  interior,  however,  that  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  any  considerable  influence  of  this  sort.  They 
are  also  quite  an  isolated  mass,  and  not  a  chain  comparable  with  the 
great  chains  of  Asia  and  North  America.  Even  in  Spain  the  mount- 
ains are  not  continuous  along  the  coast.  The  ranges  all  lie  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  those  of  North  America.  The  Mediterranean  is 
also  but  little  shut  in,  and  the  great  desert  of  Africa  opens  directly  to 
the  Atlantic  at  the  west.  The  generally  low  coast  of  Europe  appears 
very  strikingly  in  this  sketch,  and  its  peculiarly  favorable  exposure  to 
the  softened  atmosphere  from  the  Atlantic  there  warmed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  seen  to  be  the  ready  solution  of  much  of  the  difference 
between  the  climate  and  cultivable  capacity  there,  and  that  on  our  own 
west  coast. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  sketch  with  its  explanation  begs  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  belt  of  westerly  winds  for 
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these  latitudes,  but  it  verifies  tliat  view  of  the  circulation  rather,  in  the 
character  of  independent  evidence."  Comparing  the  two  continents 
we  find  one  presenting  an  enormous  wall  of  elevated  plateaus  if  not 
of  mountains,  and  the  other  practically  none  of  these.  The  first  has 
deserts  and  Asiatic  features  at  the  first  eastern  foot  of  this  wall,  how- 
ever near  that  may  be  to  the  sea,  and  along  the  summit  plains  and 
basins  first  encountered,  and  the  second  has  fifty  degrees  of  longitude 
of  a  climate  ranging  from  oceanic  or  maritime,  to  one  merely  conti- 
nental, before  the  Asiatic  or  desert  features  appear  in  any  degree. 
The  mountains  are  clearly  the  main  immediate  cause  of  the  difference, 
and  they  can  only  cause  such  a  difference  under  the  hypothesis  of 
prevalent  and  constant  westerly  winds  at  these  latitudes. 


OUTLINE  CONFICURATION. 

The  outline  configuration  of  the  continent  remains  to  be  considered, 
and  this  is  clearly  of  the  highest  importance  in  Climatology.  The 
position  and  shape  of  the  continental  masses  form  the  greatest  agency 
in  controlling  the  distribution  of  heat,  acting  not  only  by  the  simple  pre- 
sence of  the  body  of  land,  but  as  the  director  of  oceanic  currents,  and 
the  defective  views  in  regard  to  what  this  agency  is,  have  done  much 
to  complicate  climatological  phenomena.  The  presence  of  a  greater 
land  surface  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
its  greater  measure  of  heat,  and  of  the  consequent  transfer  of  the 
centre  of  the  system  of  atmospheric  circulation  to  a  point  far  north  of 
the  geographical  equator.  By  continuing  the  application  of  the  ana- 
logy so  apparent  in  contrasting  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
we  find  suf&cient  reason  that  the  central  portions  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, at  least,  should  be  warmer  than  like  latitudes  in  North  America, 
and  they  are  thus  warmer,  from  mere  mass,  therefore,  if  the  assumed 
cause  of  the  difference  of  the  temperature  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  be  the  true  one,  we  have  a  climatological  difference  of  some 
tangible  measure  between  the  two  continents  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere at  once  decided.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  this  accumula- 
tion of  heat  in  low  latitudes  where  the  heat  transmitted  by  the  sun  is 
great  at  all  seasons,  and  the  large  masses  of  land  in  Africa  and  Asia 
in  low  latitudes,  and  favorably  situated  to  promote  accumulation  of 
heat,  undoubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  heat  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
of  Central  Asia.  That  the  effect  of  mass  in  higher  latitudes,  where 
the  proportion  of  radiating  or  refrigerating  time  may  be  much  greater 
than  that  in  which  heat  is  received  from  the  sun's  rays,  may  be  wholly 
different,  is  also  clear ;  and  the  great  expansion  of  the  American  con- 
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tiocnt  at  the  higher  latitudes  exaggerates  the  difference  caused  by  the 
diraioished  mass  at  the  south.  The  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  regions  are 
therefore  colder  than  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  This  last  effect  ia, 
however,  more  decidedly  confined  to  the  latitudes  in  which  it  origi- 
nates than  the  other,  or  the  cold  at  the  north  influences  lower  latitudes 
less  than  the  heat  at  the  south  would  influence  the  higher  latitudes. 
The  refrigeration  at  the  extreme  north  of  this  continent  is  excessive 
in  winter,  and  there  is  no  accumulated  or  accumulating  heat  at  the 
south  to  balance  it,  as  the  land  area  narrows  off  so  rapidly — there  is 
no  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  to  compensate  our  Siberia,  and  conse- 
quently the  continent  as  a  whole  is  below  that  of  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere in  temperature.  The  eastern  hemisphere  has  a  very  large  land 
area  at  the  border  of  the  tropics  while  this  has  very  little,  and,  as  the 
effect  of  land  areas  to  increase  the  temperature  by  accumulation  or  to 
diminish  it  by  radiation  depends  wholly  on  the  sun's  altitude,  the 
middle  latitudes  may  he  softened  in  winter  temperature  by  land  on 
the  south  in  greater  proportion  than  they  are  refrigerated  by  land  at 
the  north,  and  such  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  climate  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

The  result  is  that  the  measure  of  heat  does  not  differ  greatly  for  the 
middle  latitudes,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  it 
appears  most  decidedly  in  a  higher  temperature  in  the  low  temperate 
latitudes,  and  in  the  great  area  of  the  districts  so  heated.  At  many 
points  the  medium  isothermals  correspond. 

If  this  view  of  the  effect  of  mass  alone  is  correct,  all  the  contrast 
between  the  two  continents  which  is  not  clearly  explained  otherwise 
is  fully  accounted  for.  The  relations  of  mass  on  the  western  coast, 
would  req^iire  a  line  southwest  from  Russian  America  for  that  coast, 
instead  of  one  southeast  and  east-southeast;  and  the  formation  of  a 
second  Africa  from  a  point  off  San  Francisco  and  reaching  nearly  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands — the  gulf  of  California  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion with  the  Bed  Sea,  There  are  many  points  of  similarity  even 
now  in  the  climate  of  these  two  seas,  and  these  would  he  rendered 
general  instead  of  local  by  some  great  source  of  influence  lilie  that 
now  controlling  or  modifying  the  heat  of  the  middle  latitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  eastern  coasts  of  the  two  continents  have  the  same  trend  and 
nearly  the  same  extent,  though  the  American  coast  springs  from  a 
point,  in  Central  America,  rather  than  from  a  wide  base  as  in  the 
south  of  Asia,  There  is  not  much  difference  in  climate  on  that  coast, 
and  the  effect  of  outline  configuration  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
in  both  it  is  evidently  one  tending  to  exaggerate  the  normal  tropical 
features  of  heat  and  humidity  in  the  lower  latitudes,  and  to  develop 
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extreme  continental  effects  iu  the  higher  latitudes.  As  a  consequence 
we  have  an  excess  of  heat  and  humidity  at  the  borders  of  the  tropics 
in  both  cases,  due  in  part  to  confined  and  accumulated  heated  waters, 
and  a  rapid  elimination  of  both  in  proceeding  northward ;  with  very 
dry  and  cold  climates  at  the  high  latitudes,  where  the  continental 
effect,  as  technically  so  designated,  takes  this  direction.  The  coaata 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  "West  India  Islands  correspond  in  the 
first  case  with  India  and  the  south  of  China,  and  in  the  next  we  have 
Canada  and  Labrador  corresponding  with  the  north  of  China.  The 
rigor  of  the  climate  is  said  by  AVilliams*  to  prevent  the  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  much  of  Mantchooria  at  i2°  to  45°  north  latitude, 
and  Canada  and  Labrador  are  not  more,  but  even  less  rigorous  in 
climate  at  the  same  altitudes. 

For  the  east  coast  we  have,  then,  similar  lines  and  configuration  to 
those  of  Asia ;  and  near  this  coast  there  ia  the  same  class  of  sea  cur- 
rents, to  whatever  cause  these  sea  currents  may  be  due.  Commodore 
Perry  has  recently  shown  the  existence  there  of  a  stream  of  warm 
water  strikingly  similar  to  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  and  if 
these  have  then-  origin  in  a  confinement  of  the  heated  waters  of  the 
tropics  on  that  side  of  the  continent,  the  causes  and  consequences 
should  be,  as  they  are,  similar.  Whatever  portion  of  the  coast  is 
within  the  influence  of  this  current  in  cither  case  is  affected  similarly, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  the  softened  climate  of  Japan  and  of 
the  islands  of  the  vicinity,  and  their  contrast  with  the  continent  in  the 
same  latitudes  are  very  noticeable.  The  great  storms  at  sea  off  this 
coast  also  appear  to  be  like  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Atlantic 
coast,  "Whether  the  current  would  cease  with  a  different  line  of  coast 
in  either  case  we  need  not  inquire  in  the  present  purpose,  nor  whether 
the  hypothesis  at  some  time  proposed  be  true,  that  the  evidences  of 
high  temperature  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  in  Arctic  America 
prove  the  existence  of  a  current  like  the  Gulf  Stream  over  the  then 
submerged  Mississippi  plain  and  eastern  part  of  the  continent.  With 
similar  lines  of  configuration  on  that  side  of  the  continent  in  each 
case  we  find  similar  physical  phenomena  in  all  that  may  control 
existing  climates. 

With  the  western  side  the  configuration  is  not  the  same,  and  as 
before  intimated  the  continent  is  believed  to  be  rendered  colder, 
relatively,  by  this  fact,  at  least  to  the  degree  of  the  difference  of  land 
and  water  temperatures  near  the  borders  of  the  tropics ;  which  differ- 
ence may  be  assigned  at  nearly  1°  of  the  thermometric  mean.  In 
comparison  with  Europe  there,  is  a  further  disadvantage  of  position 

«  liislory  of  China,  1853. 
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in  the  miieh  greater  distance  of  the  coast  from  the  warm-ivater  current 
passing  northward  on  the  east  coast  of  each  Continent.  Europe  is 
directly  and  largely  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  the  Japanese 
Stream  is  too  far  off  to  be  felt  directly  on  the  Pacific  Ooaat  of  America ; 
and  it  is,  in  trnth,  felt  there  quite  directly  in  a  reverse  character,  as 
the  answering,  or  cold  current— that  which,  in  greater  part,  returns 
west  of,  or  beneath  the  Atlantic  heated  stream,  but  which  in  the 
Pacific  comes  full  upon  the  coast  of  America  in  middle  latitudes, 
while  the  warm  waters  have  been  spent  in  expanding  over  an  im- 
mense ocean  surface.  This  result  is  due  to  position  and  exterior 
configuration,  and  in  these  two  cases,  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
altitudes  of  the  western  borders  of  this  continent,  all  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
may  he  found.  The  last  cause  named  is  not  so  general  or  controlling 
as  the  first,  because  the  cold  current  is  a  comparatively  narrow  mass 
at  the  point  of  its  rising  on  the  coast,  and  evidently  is  not  felt  north 
of  the  45th  parallel.  The  average  reduction  due  to  both  causes  is 
less  than  2°  on  the  mean  temperature. 

The  position  of  the  Continents  relative  to  the  prevalent  winds  of  the 
temperate  latitudes  is  of  great  importance,  and  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  configuration.  In  referring  to  it  it  becomes  necessary  to  assume 
what  is  not  universally  conceded,  namely,  a  belt  of  westerly  wiads 
as  the  great  characteristic  of  these  latitudes.  In  proof  that  such  a 
belt  exists  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
both  seems  a  conclusive  evidence.  If  no  atmospheric  circulation 
modified  this  distribution  by  conveying  the  heated  or  refrigerated  air 
in  some  direction  there  is  no  reason  for  any  such  difference  as  we 
find  to  exist.  The  maximum  of  continental  efl'ect  in  refrigeration  and 
aridity  should  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  its  degree 
should  be  as  great  on  the  west  as  on  the  east.  But  the  differences  are 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  at  the  west  of  North  America  as  com- 
pared with  the  east — Sitka  with  Labrador — than  in  the  comparison  of 
England  and  Kamtschatka,  England  being  directly  influenced  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Why  it  is  so  influenced  is  seen  in  this  atmospheric 
circulation  itself,  which  clearly  carries  the  air  eastward  for  all  these 
temperate  latitudes;  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  masses  transferred 
being  gradually  exhausted  until  the  maximum  of  continental  effect 
is  thrown  nearly  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  both.  This  very  evident 
fact  would  be  conclusive  if  the  surface  wind  gave  no  evidence  in 
conformity,  since  a  superior  system,  or  superior  aerial  eurrenta  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  result.  But  we  have  the 
observed  winds  of  all  the  middle  latitudes  to  confirm  the  assumed  cir- 
culation.    Three-fourths  of  the  number  and  force  of  all  the  winds 
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recorded  at  S6°  to  50°  N,  latitude  are  from  some  point  into  wliicli 
west  enters,  and  their  average  resultant,  as  traversed  in  an  accurate 
manner,  is  within  two  or  three  points  from  due  west.  The  greater 
facta  of  temperature  distribution  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
continent  have  their  full  solution  here. 

Under  this  system  of  atmospKeric  circulation  the  altitude  of 
bordering  districts  becomes  more  important  than  before,  and  it  may 
be  said,  in  brief,  that  the  great  altitude  of  the  mountains  and  plateaus 
nearly  bordering  our  Pacific  coast  develop  at  once  an  extreme  con- 
tinental effect,  and  aid  in  rendering  the  continent  unduly  cool  and  diy. 
This  is  the  remaining  cause  of  difference  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  in  the  colder  seasons  its  influence  is  very  decided,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  brief  reference  to  the  facts  of  temperature  and  rain  distribution 
here. 

In  the  view  here  taken  of  the  system  of  atmospheric  circulation 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  climatology  of  these  latitudes,  the  great 
altitude  of  the  continental  mass  near  the  Pacific  by  no  means  altera 
the  course  of  that  circulation,  or  shuts  off  the  west  wind  of  the  upper 
and  more  general  movement  by  any  impassable  wall.  These  winds  are 
as  regular  as  before,  or  elsewhere,  though  they  are  necessarily  some- 
what cold  and  deficient  in  moisture  at  that  elevation,  and  therefore 
lose  much  of  the  heat  and  moisture  they  have  over  the  ocean  surface 
before  reaching  the  interior.  The  prevalent  winds  are  west  winds  at 
all  points  sufficiently  elevated  to  eliminate  the  local  effect,  and  the 
course  of  the  cloud  above  the  lower  strata  is  equally  regular.  In 
short  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  wall  modifies  the  atmospheric  cir- 
culation in  its  more  general  character,  or  in  that  believed  to  be 
central  at  the  equator,  though  local  winds  and  movements  of  a  peculiar 
character  are  developed  at  many  points,  subordinate  to  the  general 
one,  and  the  low,  warm,  humid  sea  atmosphere  which  so  greatly 
influences  the  climate  of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  shut  off. 

There  is  another  effect  of  configuration  which  may  be  noticed  here. 
It  is  the  supposed  deflection  of  the  northeast  trade  wind  up  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  by  the  great  altitude  of  the  continental  mass  in  Mexico. 
Whether  such  a  deflection  occurs  or  not  it  is  difiicult  to  say,  and 
altitudes  like  those  of  the  central  regions  of  Mexico  may  be  found  to 
exert  a  great  influence  on  the  atmospheric  movements  in  low  latitudes. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  normal  movement  may  be  checked 
at  that  district,  and  that  the  attraction  of  the  area  of  rarefying  air 
over  these  plains,  as  they  become  heated  in  Spring  and  Summer,  may 
induce  the  moderate  winds  from  the  south,  southwest  and  southeast 
known  to  belong  to  nearly  all  the  Gulf  coast  and  Mississippi  valley 
during  the  warmer  months.     The  outline  configuration  and  the  effect 
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to  some  extent,  wliile  the  sudden  and  great  increase  of  temperature 
there  is  the  inducing  cause  of  the  movement. 

The  vertical  configuration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  ready  development  of  such  a  result,  as  it  is  particu- 
larly open  and  low  on  the  south  everywhere.  The  whole  of  the 
immense  plain  sloping  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  perpetuates  the  condi- 
tions first  instituted  at  its  southern  border,  and  the  prevalent  south, 
southeast,  and  southwest  winds  are  but  the  necessary  incidents  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  plain,  in  the  light  aspirate  degree  in  which 
they  blow  for  the  warmer  months.  They  are  not  identified  with  a 
large  mass  of  air,  and  are  almost  always  crossed  above  by  the  clouds 
borne  on  the  prevalent  west  winds,  which  may  be  set  down  as  well 
defined  at  and  beyond  the  thirty-fifth  parallel. 

It  must  still  be  said  that  the  relation  of  physical  geography  to 
climatology  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory,  A  greater  number  of 
points  of  observation  is  required  in  the  recently  known  districts  of 
North  America  and  Asia,  not  only  of  what  the  climate  is,  but  of  what 
the  actual  physical  features  are.  The  southern  hemisphere  must  also 
bo  known,  and  its  simple  relations  of  structure  and  position  of  the 
land  masses  and  the  sea,  must  be  compared  and  tested  by  the  analo- 
gies of  this  hemisphere.  It  can  then  be  better  known  what  value  to 
put  on  certain  analogies,  and  particularly  upon  the  modifications 
attributed  to  belts  of  westerly  winds  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 


CONFIGURATION  AND  SUHFACE  OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

The  reference  to  the  configuration  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the 
eastern  continent  will  be  made  very  brief,  and  to  contain  no  more  than 
is  essential  to  a  clear  comparison  with  our  own.  The  entire  north  of 
Europe  is  an  immense  plain,  embracing  Ireland,  most  of  England, 
half  of  France,  the  north  half  of  Germany  and  the  states  in  that 
vicinity,  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  of  European  Eussia.  In  all  this 
northern  area,  which  at  the  west  of  France  and  on  the  Black  Sea 
comes  down  to  the  44th  parallel,  though  the  German  mountains  go  to 
50°  of  latitude  in  Central  Europe,  there  are  only  the  comparatively  un- 
important mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  the  Norwegian  chain,  and 
the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  extreme  northeast.  In  the  south  of  Russia 
near  the  Austrian  frontier  a  cold  and  somewhat  elevated  plateau  exists, 
which  soon  rises  into  the  Carpathian  Mountains  of  Gallicia  in  Austria, 
In  Central  Germany  and  Saxony  similar  features  exist,  some  portion 
of  the  Bohemian  Mountains  lying  north  of  the  50th  parallel.  In 
France  the  plateau  is  central,  and  it  rises  to  mountains  in  the  east, 
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along  the  Rhine,  and  to  those  of  Switzerland,  to  the  Auvergne  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Pyrenees  at  the  south.  The  hilla  of  Ardennes  and 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges  are  the  most  northern,  the  first  being  less 
than  1200  feet  in  height,  and  the  last  an  average  of  near  3000.  The 
Auvergne  is  an  irregular  mass  of  volcanic  mountains,  averaging  near 
8000  feet,  but  with  summits  over  6000  feet.  The  central  plateau  of 
France  is  perhaps  2000  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  non- 
mountainous  parts  of  France  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  amount  to 
less  than  480  feet  * 

The  principal  part  of  Europe  comparable  directly  with  the  climate 
of  the  United  States  belongs  to  this  great  plain,  and  to  the  first  system 
of  highlands  bordering  it  on  the  south.  In  Eussia  the  rivers  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas  rise  iu  a  low,  interior,  dividing  plain,  cLuite  like 
that  separating  the  lakes  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Illinois.  The  division  line  is  in  what  is  called  in  some  parts  the  Val- 
dai Hills,  running  northeastward  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  the  average  height  of  which  is  800  to  900  feet,  the 
highest  point  1100  feet,  and  the  highest  between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  but  1328  feet.f  The  lowest  dividing  plains  at  the  head  of  the 
rivers  fall  to  600  feet.  la  the  south  of  Silesia  there  is  a  chain  2200 
feet  in  height,  and  in  Saxony  one  of  1000  feet,  and  these  are  the  first 
considerable  altitudes  above  the  very  low  plain  of  the  Baltic  in  the 
north  of  Germany. 

The  mountains  of  Norway  are  lofty  and  formidable,  yet  mainly 
made  up  of  irregular  summits  shooting  up  from  lofty  plateaus ;  they 
are  of  great  cliraatological  importance  in  so  high  a  latitude,  and  they 
render  the  east  of  Norway  and  the  west  of  Sweden  almost  uninhabit- 
able. The  extren^e  points  of  the  chain  arc  in  59°  and  70°  N.  latitude, 
at  the  extreme  borders  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  altitude  of  the 
plateaus  and  mountains  renders  the  climate  an  Arctic  one,  except  at 
the  immediate  coast  on  the  west. 

The  mountains  of  the  British  Islands  are  all  low,  and  they  would 
have  very  little  climatologieal  importance  in  the  latitudes  of  the 
United  States.  At  their  high  latitudes,  however,  they  are  the  cause 
of  great  distinctions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  in  rain.  Scotland  is  particularly  rough ;  a  chain  of  hills  at  the 
southern  border  averaging  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Grampian  Hills 
in  the  centre  averaging  3000  feet,  with  summits  at  4390 ;  and  in  the 
north,  rough  hills  at  1500  to  2000  feet.  The  Grampians  and  northern 
hills  are  barren  and  desolate,  but  all  the  lowlands  highly  cultivable. 

*  Cosmos,  Physical  Geography. 

t  Article  Russia  in  Lippincott's  Gazuttoer. 
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In  the  west  of  England  and  Wales,  there  are  mountains  quite  similar 
in  altitude  to  those  of  Scotland,  and  with  similar  climatological  conse- 


The  relatively  small  importance  which  the  mountain  systems  of 
Europe  have  in  making  up  a  continental  elevated  mass  is  forcibly 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Humboldt  on  this  point.  lie  states*  that 
the  mass  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  which  the  elements  as  derived  from  the 
altitude  of  the  summits  and  the  area  of  the  base,  are  well  known, 
would  not,  if  distributed  over  the  area  of  France,  elevate  its  mean 
level  but  about  115  feet.  "  The  mass  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Alps  would  in  like  manner  only  increase  the  height  of  Europe  about 
twenty -one  and  a  half  feet  above  its  present  level,"  This  is  a  forcible 
statement  of  their  unimportance  as  an  obstruction  of  atmospheric  cir- 
culation, and,  notwithstanding  their  prominence  as  single  mountain 
altitudes  in  a  profile  sketch,  we  see  that  they  bear  no  comparison  to 
the  uniformly  elevated  mass  of  the  western  side  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

In  this  connection  Humboldt  also  gives  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
continents  generally,  placing  that  of  North  America  at  748  feet  for 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  volume  of  land,  and  that  of  Europe 
at  671  feet  above  the  sea.  Erom  the  facts  disclosed  by  our  recent  ex- 
plorations it  is  clear  that  a  decided  contrast  exists  between  the  alti- 
tude of  North  America  and  that  of  Europe,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  very  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Asia  or  South  America,  which 
Humboldt  places  at  1132  and  1152  feet  respectively.  So  far  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains  forming  but  a  single  chain  of  elevations  or  of 
mountains  alone,  they  are  rather  the  crests  and  representatives  of 
lofty  plateaus,  Eegarded  from  the  base  out  of  which  they  rise,  and 
only  in  the  measure  of  their  altitude  from  it,  they  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  area  of  the  elevated  country  is  seen  at  a  glance  to 
be  very  large,  beginning,  as  it  does,  near  the  100th  meridian  and 
occupying  all  the  continent  westward,  except  small  tracts  at  the  coast, 
and  a  part  of  the  great  northern  plain. 

With  one  feature  of  surface  and  configuration  often  found  locally 
important  in  Europe,  and  generally  entering  largely  into  the  notices 
there  given  of  climate  in  this  connection — the  coast  indentations, 
bays,  iiords,  &c. — we  have  so  far  had  scarcely  anything  to  do.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  these  agencies  in  America  is  that  they  give  a 
wider  belt  subject  to  maritime  influences,  and  so  extend  the  range  of 
coast  climates  a  little.  In  Europe  they  do  so  much  more  largely,  and 
among  the  preponderating  local  influences  this  has  an  important  place. 

*  Coamog,  Phjsical  Geography, 
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In  Europe  there  are  interruptions  of  the  unifomiity  of  the  coast  out- 
line of  a  more  important  character  than  anywhere  else,  and  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic  and  its  approaches,  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas  break  up  the  mass  of  land  very  much,  and  bring  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  it  under  oceanic  influences  than  would  other- 
wise he  so  distinguished. 

Humboldt  and  Gruyot  have  attached  great  importance  to  this  one 
of  the  physical  features  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  presence  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  tributary  seas  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  cultivable  latitudes.  Here,  at  the  south,  the  sea  is 
continuous  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  line  joining  the  continents, 
and  wo  may  as  reasonably  suppose  the  great  mass  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  there  to  be  exceptional  aa  the  presence  of  the  sea. 

The  interior  lakes  of  North  America  and  some  of  the  inner  seas  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  a  large  local  influence  on  the  climate,  if  not 
a  general  one.  They  soften  the  extremes  and  modify  its  continental 
character  apparently  in  the  direct  measure  of  their  amount  of  surface 
as  compared  with  the  sea  itself  In  the  United  States  the  great  lakes 
are  favorably  placed  to  modify  some  of  the  continental  extremes  which 
might  be  supposed  to  occur  there  otherwise,  but  there  is  a  point 
equally  clear,  when  the  jnatter  is  examined,  which  takes  the  causation 
from  these  masses  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  that  they  are  a  consequence 
of  abundant  rains  and  an  equable  temperature,  and  could  not  exist  if 
extreme  continental  features  of  climate  were  ever  fairly  developed 
there.  The  interior  seas  of  Asia  have  no  external  drainage,  and  the 
great  basin  region  of  the  United  States  is  similar.  Yet  from  the  area 
of  the  great  lakes,  which  are  elevated  and  full  water  collections  on  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  country,  there  is  a  great  volume  of  drain- 
age in  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  primary  conditions  of  climate  are 
not,  therefore,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  sea  region 
of  Asia,  and  we  cannot  rank  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  extremely  continental  in  regard  to  humidity. 

As  said  elsewhere  its  comparison  is  with  China  alone,  and  its  great 
oscillations  of  temperature,  atmospheric  weight,  &c.,  are  due  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  character  of  the  storms  and  disturbances, 
and  to  the  great  area  over  which  these  act  symmetrically  and  uni- 
formly. 
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III.  GESEEAl  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE 
EASTERN  USITED  STATES. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  of  a  very  decided  cliaracter 
between  the  parts  of  this  continent  separated  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thougli  tbe  idea  of  this  distinction  has  hardly  yet  entered  into  the 
received  views  of  the  North  American  climate.  It  is  still  described 
under  the  characteristics  ■which  belong  only  to  tbe  area  east  of  the 
great  plains,  and  the  homogeneous  character  belonging  to  much  of 
this  great  extent  of  surface  is  that  recognized  in  Europe  as  the  North 
American  climate.  Now  that  we  have  found  this  to  differ  so  ex- 
tremely from  the  interior  and  Pacific  districts,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  it  separately,  and  to  designate  it  as  the  eastern  area  of  the 
United  States. 

So  recently  as  the  production  of  Guyot's  able  work  on  Comparative 
Physical  Geography*  the  distinction  made  between  the  old  world  and 
tbe  new  was  to  assign  to  the  new  oceanic,  and  to  the  old  world  conti- 
nental climates ;  tbe  prevailing  character  of  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  being  taken  as  the  type  for  the  whole  country. 
The  great  expanse  of  these  plains  gave  reason  for  this  distinction,  in 
the  then  unknown  condition  of  the  interior  and  Pacific  coast,  but  it  is 
now  clear  that  the  proportion  of  arid  and  continental  districts  and 
climates  is  as  great  here  aa  in  the  old  world.  The  position  of  the 
plains  exposed  to  oceanic  influences  is  reversed,  however,  and  instead 
of  the  extensive  low  areas  belonging  to  the  west  of  Europe  our 
■western  cOast  is  very  narrow,  and  the  Mississippi  plain  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  ecLuivalent  of  the  European  plain. 

But  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  or  plain,  and  of  tbe  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  generally,  is  not  oceanic  strictly;  and  it  differs 
radically  from  the  oceanic  climates  of  tbe  west  of  Europe.  It  has  its 
equivalent  only  in  a  similar  continental  position,  or  in  China;  which 
is,  unfortunately,  too  little  known  to  aid  the  illustration  much.  As  a 
whole,  the  North  American  continent  differs  little  from  the  old  world, 

*  Gujot's  Earth  and  Man,  p.  234, 1850. 
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except  in  the  comparative  areas  emlaraced  by  tlie  several  divisions. 
Our  oceanic  districts  on  the  west  are  very  narrow  and  unimportant 
compared  with  the  immense  and  fertile  areas  of  like  position  and  cli- 
mate in  Europe;  our  interior  and  extreme  districts  are  differently 
placed  from  those  of  Asia,  but  in  other  respects  they  differ  little ;  our 
eastern  areas,  which  are  properly  neither  interior  nor  oceanic,  arc 
comparatively  larger  and  more  important  because  of  the  existence 
here  of  a  great  interior  plain  opening  southward  to  the  tropical  heat 
and  moisture,  and  partaking  to  some  extent  of  tropical  peculiarities. 
Though  the  area  of  China  is  very  great,  and  its  climate  clearly  not 
unlike  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  latitudes,  it  does  not  hold 
so  important  a  relation  to  the  continent  on  which  it  is  found. 

The  early  distinction  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  has  been  quite  dropped,  as  the  progress  of  observation 
has  shown  them  to  be  essentially  the  same,  or  to  differ  only  in  unim- 
portant particulars.  It  is  diificult  to  designate  any  important  fact 
entitling  them  to  separate  classification;  they  are  alike  subject  to 
great  extremes  and  to  the  same  extremes,  they  both  have  strongly 
marked  continental  features  at  some  seasons,  and  decided  tropical 
features  at  others,  and  these  influence  the  whole  district  similarly, 
without  showing  any  line  of  separation.  At  a  distance  from  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  sufficient  to  remove  its  local  effect,  the  same 
peculiarities  appear  which  belong  to  Fort  Snelling  and  to  Montreal, 
as  well  as  to  Albany,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond.  On  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  a  local  oceanic  climate  exists,  but  it  is  always 
blended  with  the  continental  features  which  belong  to  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  the  continent  generally. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  area  as  a  whole  is  its  adaption  to  a 
great  range  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It  is  extreme  without  being 
destructive,  and  it  brings  in  tropical  summer  temperatures  and  profu- 
sion of  rain,  with  low  winter  temperatures,  near  to  those  of  the  extreme 
continental  climates ;  and  the  result  is  a  condition  extremely  favorable 
to  the  acclimation  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  plants  and  animals. 
This  is  the  great  advantage  the  area  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Mississippi  Valley  undoubtedly  has  over  "Western  Europe,  or  the  dis- 
tinction, if  not  an  advantage.  The  peculiarities  which  belong  to  it  as 
such  are  those  which  it  is  proposed  to  notice  here. 

The  semi-tropical  summer  is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature 
of  the  measure  of  heat  here.  We  find  a  mean  temperature  of  70°  for 
the  three  months  at  Salem,  Mass.,  at  Albany,  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
New  York,  at  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Southern  "Wisconsin, 
Fort  Snelling,  and  Fort  Eenton,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  At  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  a  mean  of  V5° ;  and  over  an 
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immense  area  borderiag  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  reaching  iiortl], 
nearly  to  the  85th  parallel,  we  have  a  mean  temperature  of  80°  or 
more,  which  is  considerably  above  that  of  many  portions  of  tlie  tro- 
pical seas  of  Central  and  South  America,  And  this  high  temperature 
is  associated  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  temperate  climates  ia 
other  respects ;  with  equally  distributed,  yet  abundant  rains,  and  with 
the  high  curve  of  daily  changes  which  belongs  to  the  same  districts. 
It  is  simply  an  excess  of  temperature  and  of  humidity,  engrafted  on, 
without  otherwise  changing,  the  characteristic  laws  elsewhere  belong- 
ing to  much  lower  temperatures.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  averages 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  observed  at  two  or  three  points, 
may  be  given  for  these  months : 

Jons.        JulJ.       Angu^l. 

Baltimore.     .     j "-"     '^-  't  ll'    ]        "  "         330.7 

Ulin.      54.  62,  60.    ) 

tMin.      51.  68.  57.    f 

These  are  all  averages  derived  from  long  periods,  and  they  may  be 
taken  as  quite  correct  representatives  of  the  measure  of  daily  range 
of  temperature  for  these  points.  They  show  that  range  to  increase 
very  largely  in  going  northward  to  St,  Louis,  while  the  maximum 
temperatures  also  increase  rapidly,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  mean  for 
the  three  months  at  St.  Louis  is  but  three  and  a  half  degrees  below 
that  at  Key  "West,  which  has  a  full  tropical  climate.  If  this  measure 
of  heat  occurred  without  this  great  daily  range,  it  would  make  the 
climate  simply  tropical,  but  occurring  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
it  renders  the  country  capable  of  great  elasticity  iu  the  adaptation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  forms.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  the  cane,  find 
their  natural  climates  here,  but  not  elsewhere,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  beyond  the  tropics;  and  the  native  canes  and  grasses  of  this 
genus,  found  in  the  south  Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, to  points  some  distance  above  Cincinnati,*  prove  the  adaptation 
to  be  perfectly  natural  and  not  forced. 

The  excess  of  summer  temperature  in  the  United  States  appears 
more  decidedly  peculiar,  because  of  the  contrast  first  and  most  readily 
drawn  between  this  and  the  cool  summers  of  Europe.    Its  proper 

*  la  Am.  Jonni,  of  Soience,  tcH.  xsix.,  Dr.  Hildreth  says  :  "As  late  aa  1805,  tlie 
Ijottoms  of  the  Big  Sandy  Kirer  (of  Kentucky),  were  clothed  with  cane,  and  boats 
Tisited  that  stream,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  stems  of  this  gigantic  grass.*  It 
also  grew  on  the  Fotomao  RiTer,  at  Washington,  before  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
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comparison  is  witb  China,  and  to  some  extent  witli  tie  district  of  tlie 
Black  Sea,  and  the  northern  valleys  of  India,  China  is  very  little 
known,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  correspondence  of  posi- 
tion has  an  entire  correspondence  in  climate  attending  it,  but  so  far  as 
it  is  known  the  measures  of  summer  temperature  are  more  rather  than 
less  excessive,  compared  with  the  same  latitudes  here.  Pekin  at  40° 
N.  latitude,  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  76°,  which  is  two  or 
three  degrees  above  that  of  Philadelphia,  ihe  latitude  and  position  of 
which  is  the  same.  At  Nangasaki,  Japan,  we  find  a  mean  of  80°  for 
the  summer,  its  position  corresponding  with  that  of  Charleston,  which 
has  the  same  measure  of  heat  for  this  season.  Canton  and  Key  West 
again  correspond,  both  being  essentially  tropical. 

The  excess  of  heat  which  belongs  to  the  Eastern  United  States  for 
a  part  of  the  year  would  give  a  distinctively  continental  climate  if  it 
were  not  associated  with  profuse  rains,  and  with  a  degree  of  humidity 
which  softens  some  of  its  features,  and  at  times  institutes  tropical  uni- 
formity. Such  periods  frequently  occur  in  the  wanner  seasons,  over 
the  whole  area,  and  particularly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley— frequent 
and  profuse  rains  occurring  with  great  humidity,  and  with  a  very 
small  range  of  temperature  for  the  day.  At  New  Orleans  these  periods 
often  become  almost  perfectly  tropical,  with  daily  rains  at  midday, 
clear  evenings  and  mornings,  and  a  very  low  curve  of  daily  range  of 
temperature.  These  periods  are  wholly  irregular  at  all  other  points 
than  the  last  named,  though  they  are  found  in  this  irregular  form,  even 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  if  not  to  the  borders  of  Hudson's  Eay, 
Vegetation  has  extraordinary  luxuriance  at  such  intervals,  and  it  then 
puts  on  a  free  growth  as  in  the  tropics,  and  one  wholly  different  from 
that  of  extreme  continental  climates,  as  these  are  defined  on  the  old 
continent.  Fruits  of  delicate  structure,  including  most  grapes,  are 
often  decided  sufferers  from  this  peculiarity,  and  this  is  a  permanent 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  vine  cultivation  in  all  the  district 


The  district  embraced  by  this  uniform  climate  is  very  large.  Ex- 
cepting the  points  of  local  influence  at  the  coasts  and  near  the  great 
lakes,  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  continent  east  of  the  100th 
meridian  ;  at  which  line  the  arid  and  extreme  character  of  the  plains 
sets  in.  Of  this  district  nearly  the  whole  surface  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  level,  and  very  little  elevated.  The  mountains  which 
occur  do  not  break  in  upon  the  climate  except  by  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, simply,  or  by  the  changes  caused  by  altitude  alone.  They 
do  not  shelter  or  expose  either  side,  nor  cause  any  contrasts  in  the 
character  of  productions  respecting  them,  "Western  and  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia differ  little,  and  probably  not  at  all  from  the  influence  of  the 
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intervening  ranges  of  mountains.  It  is  stOl  more  decisively  so  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  ranges, 
where  Tennessee  may  be  contrasted  with  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Upper  Georgia.  This  absence  of  interruptions  of  the  general 
condition,  even  where  mountains  of  considerable  height  occur,  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  North  American  climate, 
and  that  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  it  to  be  treated  as  a 
separate  district  for  the  area  east  of  the  plains. 

As  an  associated,  feature  of  the  uniformity  just  alluded  to,  the 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  oscillations  of  every  sort,  strike  over 
the  eastern  United  States  as  changes  would  over  any  plane  surface ; 
that  is,  they  are  symmetrical  and  uniform,  and  knowing  what  they  are 
at  a  few  places  we  may  easily  infer  what  they  have  been  at  all.  Thua 
if  a  great  degree  of  cold  occurs  at  St.  Louis  on  one  day,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia two  days  afterward,  or  at  any  interval  whatever,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  whole  intervening  district  has  been  similarly  affected. 
So  of  a  barometric  depression  or  variation,  or  of  a  great  storm,  or  of 
particularly  severe  winds.  Though  the  changes  occurring  in  one  part 
may  not  be  felt  at  au  opposite  point, — as,  though  it  may  be  twenty 
degrees  below  the  average  temperature  for  any  period  at  Charleston, 
it  may  be  as  much  above  that  mean  at  Albany  or  Montreal — the  con- 
ditions, whatever  they  are,  affect  the  intervening  districts  symmetric- 
ally, and  are  participated  in  at  all  places  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  extreme  points.  This  may  be  the  case  to  some  extent  in 
other  climates,  or  it  may  be  so  with  some  of  the  greater  changes,  but 
here  it  is  characteristic  of  all,  and  it  contrasts  extremely  with  the 
abrupt  transitions,  and  the  predominance  of  local  changes  in  southern 
and  central  Europe,  and  on  the  west  side  of  this  continent,  so  far  as 
known. 

This  symmetry  of  the  changes  which  is  characteristic  of  the  United 
States  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  investigation  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  laws  of  its  storms  and  movements.  These 
may  be  recognized  at  so  many  points  in  any  general  disturbance,  and 
the  whole  phenomenon  may  be  so  well  defined  and  bounded,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  get  a  decisive  knowledge  of  these  laws  from 
discussing  the  records.  This  discussion  belongs  to  a  particular  de- 
partment which  will  be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  winter  storms, 
but  it  may  be  said  here  in  brief  what  the  results  are. 

The  movements,  disturbances,  and  changes  of  every  sort,  generally 
move  across  the  country  from  west  to  east,  as  though  they  were  the 
incident  of  the  belt  of  westerly  winds  prevailing  over  most  of  the 
area.  They  are  first  felt  at  the  western  border  perhaps,  or  they  may 
be  initiated  at  any  point  in  longitude  or  latitude,  and  from  this  point 
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generally  move  eastward.  They  are  felt  at  the  most  remote  points 
eastward  from  one  day  to  three  days  later  than  at  the  100th  meridian, 
when  they  begin  so  far  west;  though  the  same  phenomenon  is  rarely 
identidable  across  the  whole  country.  Thus,  a  severe  storm  may 
occur  at  St.  Louis,  preceded  by  high  temperature  and  accompanied 
by  a  low  barometer,  and  these  conditions  will  probably  be  felt  farther 
eastward,  and  possibly  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast ;  but  whether 
they  are  or  not,  the  low  temperature  and  high  westerly  winds  which 
usually  follow  a  great  storm,  are  likely  to  follow  over  many  districts 
where  the  storm  may  not  have  gone,  and  in  one  way  or  other  prove 
the  participation  of  nearly  all  the  area  in  some  of  the  phenomena. 
These  sweeping  general  changes  are  characteristic  of  the  climate  in 
regard  to  storms,  and  there  is  a  measure  of  force  and  movement  about 
them  quite  peculiar.  Both  in  regard  to  temperature  and  atmospheric 
movements,  they  clearly  have  the  whole  area  under  notice  as  their 
field,  in  every  part  of  which  they  may  occur  in  any  degree  of 
development 

As  the  greatest  field  where  the  successive  changes  of  the  elements 
are  exhibited  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  the  area  of  the  United  States 
is  particularly  interesting,  because  particularly  favorable  for  observa- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  what  direction  and 
what  source  extremes  of  heat  and  humidity  arc  intruded,  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  paroxysms  of  change  which  accompany  great  precipita- 
tion in  rain.  These  phenomena  are  constantly  recurring  at  nearly  all 
s  here,  though  more  limited  and  local  in  summer  than  at  other 
i  then,  for  the  greater  part,  confined  to  the  extremely  local 
and  unimportant  phenomena  of  thunder  showers ;  which,  even  when 
quite  severe,  may  aftect  only  a  mere  thread  of  surface  for  a  few  miles 
in  length,  and  a  few  minutes  of  time. 

The  duration  of  particular  conditions  is  somewhat  greater  in  the 
district  under  notice  than  elsewhere,  it  is  believed.  Days  of  persistent 
and  strong  westerly  winds,  with  the  continuance  of  cold,  and  of  rains 
and  storms  through  two  or  three  days,  are  the  incidents  of  a  large 
district  similarly  aft'ected ;  and  they  do  not  belong  to  local  climates 
unless  they  are  periodic.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  westerly 
winds,  none  of  the  conspicuous  features  could  be  called  constant,  as 
there  are  no  monsoons,  or  rainy  seasons,  and  no  local  or  peculiar 
winds.  There  is  sometimes  a  singular  persistence  or  duration  in  the 
easterly  storms  of  the  whole  country,  and  particularly  of  those  in  the 
latitude  of  Washington.  These  easterly  surface  winds  are  merely  the 
incident  of  ccmtinuous  rains  from  the  higher  strata  of  clouds  moving 
from  the  west,  or  in  the  natural  direction  for  the  clouds  and  atmos- 
phere which  appear  to  bring  the  supply  of  moisture  for  these  latitudes. 
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Some  of  these  continued  raina  are  distinctly  identifiable  through  their 
whole  course  from  the  plains  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  entire  area 
similarly  affected  sometimes  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent east  of  the  100th  meridian. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  here  the  proofs  of  the  general  par- 
ticipation of  large  districts  in  the  considerable  disturbances  and 
changes  occurring  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  the  facts  are  sufB- 
ciently  known  to  every  intelligent  reader  for  the  present  purpose.  la 
discussing  these  changes  themselves  some  instances  and  observations 
in  detail  wiU  be  introduced  from  the  records,  but  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  is  sufficient  without  the  use  of  statistics  here.  Be- 
ginning at  the  northwest,  or  near  Fort  Snelling,  the  genera!  succession 
of  phenomena  in  the  change  from  calm,  average  conditions,  to  the 
restoration  of  such  conditions  again,  is  something  near  the  following : 
first,  an  increase  of  temperature,  with  winds  from  the  south,  southwest 
or  southeast,  of  duration  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  the  change 
that  is  to  occur,  or  of  from  one  to  four  or  five  days;  a  fall  of  baro- 
meter; a  rain  with  east,  northeast,  or  southeast  winds  during  the  first 
half  of  its  duration;  a  sudden  change  of  wind  to  some  westerly  point 
with  a  rapid  reduction  of  temperature,  high  winds,  and  a  rising  baro- 
meter; and,  in  conclusion,  a  period  of  comparatively  cold  and  clear 
weather.  The  nucleus  or  central  area  of  this  phenomenon,  regarding 
it  as  a  whole,  or,  as  it  may  be  done  for  illustration,  as  a  moving  body, 
usually  progresses  eastward  at  the  rate  of  three  to  eight  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  it  is  quite  uniformly  attended  by  a  similar 
succession  of  changes  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  coast.  Sometimes 
this  succession  of  events  has  a  limited  field  along  the  great  lakes,  and 
nothing  will  be  felt  of  them  at  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis.  Sometimes 
they  sweep  with  great  violence  along  in  the  latitude  of  these  cities  as 
a  central  line,  and  then  they  are  usually  most  severe,  aflecting  the 
whole  country  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  particularly  with  the 
concluding  phase,  or  the  high  and  cold  winds  and  the  reduction  of 
temperature. 

They  are  also  often  felt  at  or  near  the  Gulf,  when  at  Cincinnati 
there  is  no  participation  whatever;  those  who  .suffer  by  a  biting  north 
wind  there  supposing  it  to  come  from  the  latitude  of  the  lakes,  when 
perhaps  at  St.  Louis,  even,  a  south  wind  is  blowing, — the  northern 
districts  not  partaking  in  the  effects  at  all  during  any  part  of  the 
change.  At  the  colder  seasons  the  Lake  districts  are  often  not  only 
relatively  but  positively  warmer  than  places  far  south  of  them,  and 
this  was  particularly  the  case  through  the  very  severe  cold  of  January, 
1856,  during  which  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  so  low,  at  the  coldest, 
by  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  at  Lake  Superior  as  at  Chicago  at  the  same 
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time.*  This  remark  holds  true  of  the  changes  of  all  periods  of 
duration,  even  if  continued  over  a  month  or  more. 

Ordinarily  the  changes  at  Cincinnati  and  Wheeling  are  continued 
or  reproduced  at  Baltimore  and  Washington,  without  suffering  any 
interruption  by  the  presence  of  the  mountains  which  intervene.  A 
change  may  be  exhausted  before  reaching  so  far,  or  it  may  be  greatly 
increased  in  severity,  but  the  reason  in  each  case  lies  wholly  in  the 
fiict  of  distance.  Such  is  clearly  the  principle  which  controls  the 
climate  of  all  the  area  under  consideration ;  and  the  analogies  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  agitation  of  any  mobile  fluid  or  aeriform  mass 
where  the  degree  or  measure  of  the  disturbance,  with  its  motion,  if  it 
have  one — or  if,  as  in  the  case  here,  the  fluid  mass  have  a  motion  of 
itself  carrying  the  disturbance  along  as  a  water  ripple  would  be 
carried  by  a  current, — controls  the  question  how  far  and  where  its 
influence  will  be  felt. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  last  phase  of  this  circuit  is  ofien  spread  over 
a  greater  surface  than  any  other,  the  high  westerly  wind  and  reduced 
temperature  being  longer  continued  and  going  farther  than  the  pre- 
vious heat  and  rain.  The  reason  apparently  is  that  there  is  a  general 
movement  from  the  west  in  these  latitudes  with  which  this  phase  of 
the  change  coincides,  and  on  which  it  is  superadded.  There  is  some- 
thing which  may,  perhaps,  be  designated  as  the  momentum  of  the 
aerial  mass  at  these  times,  and  particularly  when  its  temperature  is 
so  much  reduced,  and  this  momentum  evidently  carries  it  forther  than 
the  original  limits  of  the  agitation. 

No  clearer  view  of  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  climate  east 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  consideration  of 
these  facts  of  physical  movement,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  our  storms 
and  disturbances  of  every  sort.  The  great  winter  storms  are  especial 
proofs  of  the  uniformity  of  the  field  over  which  the  mass  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  the  elements  of  heat,  moisture,  and  perhaps  mag- 
netism, which  move  it,  pass  through  their  succession  of  changes.  It 
may  be  more  clearly  a  natural  or  normal  climate,  also,  than  that  of 
Europe;  which  is  largely  maritime,  or  one  softened  in  regard  to 
periodic  and  non-periodic  changes  more  than  the  average  for  the 
whole  earth  in  its  latitude.  The  Interior  climates  of  this  conti- 
nent are  the  extreme  in  opposition  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and,  with 
the  immense  continental  mass  of  Asia,  they  make  up  the  portion 

*  On  January  Stt,  1358  the  thermometer  tM  to  18=  below  zero,  (—18°,)  at  St. 
liouis,  while  at  Superior  City,  on  Luke  Superior,  it  was  at  no  time  in  that  month  below 
— 16°  previoaa  to  the  26th,  when  it  fell  to  — 18°.  At  this  last  date  the  thermometer 
was  at  —25°  to  —30°  near  Chicago ;  at  —30°  at  Jamestown  H.  Y.,  and  at  —7°  at 
Waahington  City. 
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where  the  greatest  measures  of  change  occur.  The  oceans  and  the 
west  of  Europe  give  the  minimum  of  range,  while  the  east  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  at  a  mean 
between  the  two  extreme  classes,  more  nearly  represent  the  normal 
climates  for  the  latitude. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of 
China  proper,  appear,  from  what  is  known  of  them,  to  be  characterized 
by  conditions  quite  similar  to  ours.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
known  the  entire  comparison  may  be  clearly  drawn,  and  we  may 
know  more  accurately  what  the  normal  climates  are.  But  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  Europe  is  an  extreme  ease,  and  may  not  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  generalizations  to  apply  at  all  places.  Its  ex- 
ceptional position  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  isothermals  for  any 
season,  and  particularly  by  those  for  the  year,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  measure  of  heat  is  the  controlling  element,  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinate,  we  must  look  for  large  departures  from  all  the 
quantities  there  measured,— temperature,  humidity,  rain,  atmospheric 
weight,  and  all  others— and  these  both  in  the  constants  and  in  the 
irregular  changes.  Such  departures  are  found  in  comparing  the  sta- 
tistics of  climatological  observation  there  with  all  others  in  like 
latitudes. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  to  do  more  than  give  an  outline  view  in 
this  connection,  with  some  general  definition  of  the  district  as  a  whole. 
The  detail  of  most  of  its  features  will  come  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  and  the  statistics  which  support  the  positions  here  taken  may 
be  found  in  the  general  mass  of  statistics,  and  in  the  special  refer- 
ences. It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  a  distinguishable 
whole  of  a  peculiar  character,  into  which  features  elsewhere  called 
tropical,  continental,  and  oceanic  or  maritime,  enter  in  decided  mea- 
sures; so  much  so  that  from  a  single  point  of  view  the  general 
climate  may  be  quite  reasonably  set  down  as  one  and  another  of  these, 
and  each  in  turn. 

The  slight  influence  the  presence  of  the  Alleghanies  has  on  the 
general  climate  here  deserves  some  further  notice.  Abrupt  differences 
and  contrasts  are  the  subject  of  constant  attention  with  writers  on 
European  climatology,  and  the  presence  of  such  differences  is  taken  as 
the  standard  or  normal  condition  wherever  mountains  exist.  It  is 
matter  of  surprise  with  them  to  see  vegetable  and  forest  growths,  and 
forms  of  cultivation,  at  two  to  three  thousand  feet  elevation  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  differ  very  little  indeed  from  those  of  the  plains  at  or 
near  sea  level  on  each  side;  and  no  difference  whatever  of  a  climatolo- 
gical origin  between  the  opposite  bases,     Humboldt  alludes  to  this  as 
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among  tbe  agencies  of  climatological  distinctions;  and  particularly 
refers  to  the 

"...  diversity  of  forms  on  the  aurfaca  of  the  planet,  such  as  mountains,  lakes, 
grassy  aaTannas,  and  even  deserts  enoiroled  by  a  band  of  forests,"  ..."  blending 
of  low,  discontinued  mountain  chains,  and  tracts  of  valleys,  aa  we  see  so  happily 
presented  in  the  west  and  sonth  of  Europe,  which  tend  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
meteorological  processes  and  of  the  products  of  vegetation."* 

These  generalizations  are  eminently  true  of  Europe,  but  they  apply 
to  the  eastern  United  States  only  in  a  limited  degree.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  local  divisions  and  distinc- 
tions from  any  cause,  or  in  any  case ;  and  yet  the  number  of  lakes, 
mountains,  and  plains,  ia  considerable,  and  they  have  an  altitude  and 
surface  sufficient,  according  to  European  analogies,  to  give  rise  to 
decided  climatological  differences. 

The  features  of  sensible  climate  in  the  eastern  United  States,  or 
the  current  ■weather,  as  it  is  termed,  will  necessarily  be  alluded  to  at 
some  length  in  the  specific  comparison  of  European  and  American 
climates.  In  regard  to  these  there  is  great  variability  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  tbe  various  sections  do 
not  alter  the  correspondence  of  the  greater  changes  that  have  been 
referred  to.  The  Ohio  valley  at  Cincinnati,  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Nor- 
folk, and  the  interior  of  New  York  at  Rochester,  may  each  be  swept 
over  by  some  general  change, — of  pressure,  temperature,  winds,  or 
rain, — and  influenced  as  uniformly  as  if  they  were  all  located  within 
a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles.  At  Cincinnati  a  close  and  saturated 
atmosphere  of  bigh  temperature  would  probably  exist,  at  Norfolk  one 
moderated  by  the  sea  air  and  more  equable,  at  Eochester  one  which 
■would  have  great  changes  from  a  sultry  mid-day  to  a  cool  night ;  in 
each  ease  local  peculiarities  yielding  to  changes  of  general  symmetry, 
and  being  restored  again  as  these  pass  over. 

The  constant  movement  of  the  higher  clouds  from  the  -westward  is 
a  marked  incident  of  this  area  above  tbe  32d  parallel,  and  though  it 
is  not  distinguished  from  the  temperate  latitudes  elsewhere,  or  from 
similar  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  this  phenomenon,  there 
are  some  noticeable  peculiarities  attending  the  movement  here.  All 
the  considerable  clouds  and  storms  so  move,  even  when  appearances 
indicate  a  reverse  movement.  Thus  the  visible  clouds  may  be  driving 
freely  from  northeast,  southeast,  or  south,  yet  there  are  in  truth  subor- 
dinate clouds,  the  incident  of  a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  of  higher 
clouds  borne  from  the  west.  Tliey  often  extend  but  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  appear  to  come,  and  the  horizon  line 

*  Cosmos,  Physieal  Geography. 
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at  either  of  these  points  may  be  seen  to  be  clear  from  an  elevated 
post  of  observation.  Generally  for  the  whole  area  under  consideration 
the  west  is  the  point  to  be  scanned  to  judge  what  immediate  weather 
is  to  ensae,  and  the  evidences  of  humidity  and  of  cloud  formation  in 
the  upper  atmospheric  current  moving  from  the  west,  are  the  best 
guide  to  the  only  possible  foreknowledge  of  the  weather. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  lower  or  incident  winds  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  sea-coast  mainly,  or  come  from  it, 
at  least.  It  is  true  that  they  are  more  frequent  at  the  sea-coast,  but 
the  reason  of  that  frequency  is  only  in  the  fact  that  the  sea  air  is  more 
constantly  cooler  than  that  inland,  and  thus  more  easily  drawn  inward 
toward  a  rarefied  and  humid  area.  The  clouds  and  movements  from 
some  easterly  point  below  belong  to  all  the  interior;  the  northeast  chill, 
and  the  southeast  warmth  and  humidity,  as  certainly  attend  the  fall  of 
rain  from  the  clouds  of  the  high  westerly  current  at  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  as  at  any  point  eastward,  and  they  are  always  and  everywhere 
incidents  of  the  symmetrical  precipitation  and  storms  of  the  area  east 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

A  recent  writer*  has  graphically  sketched  the  phenomena  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  constant  recurrence  of  storms  and  rains  in  this  part  of 
the  American  climate,  and  the  differences  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in  localities  and  in  seasons, 
is  mainly  in  regard  to  frequency  of  recurrence.  The  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Butler,  is  here  condensed. 

In  the  evening  of  a  day  in  autumn,  1853,  in  passing  by  railroad  from  New  York 
to  Hartford,  fragmeuta  of  scud  clouds  became  visible  driving  towards  some  disturbed 
atmosphere  io  the  northern  part  of  Connecticut,  or  farther ;  at  Hartford  they  were 
visible  in  all  directions,  running  northward  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hoar,  and  we 
had  passed  in  forty  minutes,  from  a  clear,  calm  atmosphere,  which  Btill  remained  so, 
into  a  cloudy,  damp  air,  and  brisk  southerly  wind,  in  vihich  this  scud  is  forming,  and 
running  north  to  underlie  the  storm.  The  southern  edge  of  the  rain  was  met  at 
Deerflold,  and  the  next  day  was  rendered  very  unpleasant  by  it. 

This  southerly  surface  wind  with  its  scud  and  dampness  was  created 
by  the  storm  at  the  north,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  travelling  with  it 
from  a  locality  having  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  which  still  prevailed 
over  Long  Island  Sound. 

In  returning  south  on  tha  next  day  as  we  neared  Now  Haven  faint  lines  of  cirrus 
olottd  were  observed  low  in  the  west,  which  were  evidently  the  eastern  outlying  edge 
of  a  northeast  storm,  approaching  from  the  west-eouthwest.  It  was  then  probably 
raining  at  a  point  150  or  200  miles  westward  of  the  bars  of  condensed  cirrus,  and 
under  these  the  wind  was  attracted  and  blowing  from  the  northeast  toward  the  body 
of  the  storm  ; — the  rain  would  probably  reach  us  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  As  we 
approached  the  storm  and  the  storm  approached  ua,  the  evidence  of  denser  condensa- 

•  J,  B,  Butler,  Philosophy  of  the  Weather,  he.  New  Vork,  185G.     (Introduction,) 
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tion  at  Uia  west,  and  of  wind  from  the  east  blowing  toward  it,  became  more  apparent, 
and  the  fore  and  aft  vessels  were  running  np  the  aonnd  before  a  freah  northeast 
breeze. 

Such  is  the  almost  constant  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  conden- 
sation ajad  precipitation,  for  the  colder  months  of  the  year  at  least, 
over  this  great  area,  and  the  sensible  climate  is  largely  made  up  of 
this  succession  of  incidents.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  reacting  move- 
ment from  the  colder  atmosphere,  which  is  usually  at  the  northeast,  is 
more  severe  and  prolonged  in  all  cases,  and  it  frequently  occurs  when 
it  is  not  known  inland,  as  where  the  degree  of  condensation  is  not 
great,  or  is  quite  local.  On  the  coast,  also,  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  wind  is  lower  during  the  warmer  months. 

But  this  chilling  northeast  wind  is  a  distinct  phenomenon  even 
when  hundreds  of  miles  intervene  between  the  locality  where  it  blows 
and  the  coast,  and  the  writer  has  observed  it  in  all  its  keenness  and 
sense  of  penetrating,  chilling  humidity,  with  a  misty  scud,  and  a  per- 
manence for  many  hours,  when  the  vortkeasi  horizon  was  seen  to  he  clear. 
Tbis  was  in  the  elevated  plateau  of  southwestern  New  York,  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  over  five  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
of  New  England.  Fair  weather  was  prevailing  at  the  time  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distance  northeastward. 

Tlie  humid  but  usually  warm  southeast  wind  is  eciually  a  general 
phenomenon,  incident  to  the  superior  one  before  named,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  area.  It  rarely  or  never  comes  from  the  sea  at  the 
southeast. 

The  southwest  wind  is  more  nearly  a  representation  of  general  or 
continuous  movements,  and  it  belongs  to  the  seasons  or  periods  when 
the  temperature  is  generally  increasing  over  the  whole  area.  It  ia 
usually  humid,  yet  elastic,  and  with  an  increasing  capacity  for  moisture, 
in  this  respect  reversing  the  conditions  of  the  two  before  named.  It 
is  the  soft,  pleasant,  peculiarly  American  wind ;  with  a  finely  variable 
force.  Eains  are  frer^uent  with  it,  and  often  form  in  itg  volume  in  the 
warmer  months  as  thunder  showers.  In  the  intervals  of  these  there 
ia  no  local  condensation  and  no  scud  formed ;  though  in  winter  and 
the  cool  months  low  clouds  are  formed  in  a  southw^t  wind  during 
continued  storms. 

This  southwest  wind  becomes  more  southerly  at  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  and  westward,  and  it  is  there  relatively  higher  in  temperature, 
though  with  no  greater  distinction  from  the  general  character  it  has 
as  a  leading  feature  of  the  sensible  climate  for  a  very  large  area. 

The  great  range  of  extremes  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing general  features  of  the  climate  of  the  Eastera  United  States ; — the 
oscillations  of  temperature,  atmospheric  weight  on  the  barometer, 
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humidity,  quantity  of  rain,  wind,  kc,  passing  through  larger  measurea 
than  in  Europe  or  on  the  west  coast  as  a  constant  and  regular  order  of 
things.  Tbe  existing  accumulation  of  records  affords  ample  proof  of 
this  in  striking  and  memorable  instances,  not  less  than  in  the  frec[uent 
recurrence  of  these  which  every  one  will  recall.  In  connection  with 
various  parts  of  the  work,  and  particularly  in  the  comparison  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  with  Europe,  these  extremes  are  freely  cited,  yet 
that  place  scarcely  affords  the  opportunity  to  do  so  as  fully  as  is  desi- 
rable for  all  purposes,  and  for  this  reason  several  citations  will  be 
made  in  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

The  leading  element  about  which  all  others  are  arranged  is  tempera- 
ture, and  the  low  temperature  extremes  have  the  greatest  importance, 
because  of  their  relation  to  cultivation,  and  especially  to  American 
staples.  The  range  below  the  mean  in  temperature  is  also  greater 
here  than  the  range  above  it ;  the  depressions  are  more  abrupt  and 
extreme  than  the  points  of  maximum  rise.  Plotting  the  line  of  tem- 
perature for  a  year  the  minima  are  fewer  in  number,  but  of  greater 
measures  of  departure  from  the  mean  line;  and  this  is  the  case  at  all 
seasons,  and  it  forms  a  point  of  some  speculative  interest  in  regard  to 
the  principles  which  control  it.  At  certain  times  the  refrigerating 
agencies  become  cumulative  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  witness  the 
extreme  attained  in  these  cases  suggests  doubts  of  the  possibility  of 
restoring  the  equilibrium.  How  this  is  restored  over  an  immense  area 
of  country,  such  as  is  sometimes  affected  by  extreme  refrigeration  in 
the  interior,  and  away  from  superficial  sources  of  heat,  is  yet  a  problem 
of  sufficient  difficulty.  In  February,  1835,  nearly  the  whole  area  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  was  swept  by  a  simultaneous  refrigeration, 
reducing  the  temperature  on  an  average  fifty  degrees  below  the  mean 
for  that  month — in  Maine  nearly  65° ;  in  New  York  55°  to  60° ;  at 
Washington  53°;  At  Augusta,  Georgia,  62°;  in  Northern  Florida, 
65°,  and  at  Key  "West  25°.  Numbers  so  large  could  not  be  obtained 
at  the  several  points  for  any  month  in  any  known  extremes  of  heat, 
as  may  readily  be  seen,  nor  has  any  instance  occurred  in  which  the 
greatest  increase,  whatever  it  was,  has  been  so  nearly  simultaneous,  or 
over  so  large  an  area.  Such  instances  are  inexplicable  in  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  heat,  and  they  form  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  this  symmetrical  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  are  evidently  derived  from  exterior  sources,  though  we  are  yet 
unable  to  indicate  what  these  sources  are. 

The  depressions  of  temperature  which  are  subsequently  cited,  it  ia 
easily  seen,  are  irregular  in  position  and  in  duration,  and  when  severe 
they  occupy  a  large  area.  The  winter  depressions  are  greatest  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  if,  when  such  a  fall  of  temperature  occurs,  there 
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was  in  that  part  of  the  country  a  higher  point  from  which  the  fall 
would  commence,  and  when  the  refrigeration  is  complete  a  more  uni- 
form result  than  before.  This  is  frecLuently  illustrated  in  localities  of 
contrasted  elevation,  where  the  lower  point,  at  first  much  warmer, 
becomes  at  the  greatest  refrigeration  much  colder.  The  thermometer 
falls  jio  lower  on  the  White  Mountains  in  these  winter  extremes  than 
in  the  valleys  adjacent;  hills  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  are 
ordinarily  ten  degrees  colder  than  a  river  valley  near  them,  become 
actually  warmer  at  these  extremes.  At  Washington  in  the  severest 
cold  of  1835  and  1856  a  difference  of  altitude  of  110  feet  gave  large 
differences  in  temperature;  two  positions  thus  carefully  observed 
differed  14°  in  January  1836,  and  9°  in  February  1856,  the  lowest 
points  being  respectively  — 18|°  and  — ■21°'  This  is  so  common  in 
regard  to  mere  localities  as  to  be  well  known,  yet  its  application  has 
not  been  made  to  the  great  instances  of  refrigeration  in  which  the 
plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  plateaus  of  the  northeastern  States  with 
the  interior  river  valleys,  the  plains  west  of  Chicago,  and  again  in  West- 
ern Iowa,  may  be  reduced  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  In  all 
these  cases  a  valley  or  plain  in  a  low  local  position  exhibits  the  extreme 
effect,  and  when  these  extremes  strike  over  great  areas  farther  south 
they  seem  but  to  illustrate  the  same  principle  on  a  large  scale. 

At  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington,  the  minimum  may  be 
20°  below  zero,  and  the  mean  of  the  month  may  fall  15°  below  the 
average.  At  Fort  Gibson,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Greenville, 
S.  C,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  the  minimum  may  be  10°  below  zero,  with 
the  mean  of  the  month  17°  below  the  average.  At  Natchez,  Erie, 
Ala.,  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  Norfolk,  it 
may  fall  to  zero.  At  the  30th  parallel  these  great  oscillations  may 
reduce  the  temperature  to  a  point  but  10°  above  zero  in  any  winter 
month,  and  reduce  the  mean  by  at  least  12° ;  in  the  west  of  Texas 
this  limit  in  latitude  falls  off  southward  to  the  24th  parallel  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  extremes  here  indicated  are  rare,  and  they  may  not  occur 
more  than  twice  or  three  times  in  a  century,  yet  they  are  within  the 
probabilities  of  the  climate  in  the  same  absolutely  non-periodic  manner 
which  belongs  to  all  these  changes. 

The  peculiar  range  and  the  position  of  the  single  extremes  of  refri- 
geration felt  as  frosts  in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn,  form  a  part 
of  the  illustration  just  given,  and  exhibit  the  same  laws.  They  are 
equally  sudden,  and  apparently  from  a  superior  source,  as  though 
dropped  from  the  atmosphere  without  being  transferred  from  a  distant 
point.  Like  the  first  they  fall  lower,  relatively,  as  the  measure  of  heat 
is  greater ;  they  strike  at  the  south  when  they  are  unknown  at  the 
north;   and  they  affect  large  areas  symmetrically.     In  the  months 
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affected  by  white  frosts  the  cold  extremes  are  of  less  duration  than  in 
the  winter,  and  they  differ  in  this  respect  alone,  apparently.  A  few 
instances  may  be  cited  iu  proof  of  the  viefl's  here  stated,  beginning 
with  the  most  recent,  and  those  occnrring  at  the  moment  of  writing. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Sept.  24th,  1856,  "  a  heavy  frost"  occurred 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  doing  great  injury  to  the  cotton  crop. 
On  the  following  morning  it  was  felt  at  "Washington,  and  in  neither 
case  farther  north.  On  September  9th  there  was  frost  at  Eochester, 
N.  Y.;  on  Sept.  1st  and  2d  severe  frost  on  various  parts  of  the  plain 
of  western  New  York  east  of  Buffelo ;  on  August  6th  a  severe  frost, 
killing  the  leaves  of  corn,  occurred  in  Michigan  near  its  southern 
border,  and  equidistant  from  the  lakes  at  the  east  and  west.  In  eaeh 
case  the  district  influenced  was  unconnected  with  any  similar  one  at 
the  north  or  west,  or  was  not  one  prolonged  from  either  of  those 
points.  In  each  case  so  far  as  known  it  has  been  warmer  at  tim  loest 
and  north  at  the  time  these  extremes  have  occurred,  thus  precluding 
the  idea  that  they  are  brought  from  colder  districts,  or  colder  surfaces. 

The  list  for  every  year  would  be  a  repetition  of  similar  results ;  they 
appear  in  Wisconsin  when  unknown  in  Minnesota;  in  Michigan  when 
unknown  in  Wisconsin ;  and  so  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Georgia. 
They  are  evidently  oscillations  dependent  on  the  changes  of  the  atmos- 
pheric volume  in  any  part  of  the  country  by  which  rain  is  precipi- 
tated,—masses  of  cold  air  thrown  down,  and  local  radiation  intensified 
at  the  time.  The  period  of  low  temperature  in  which  they  occur  may 
be  instituted  by  general  exterior  causes  as  the  cold  periods  of  winter 
evidently  are,  but  the  single  sharp  reductions  are  incidents  of  the 
more  general  changes  rather  than  original  phenomena. 

Instances  of  this  sort  may  be  cited  at  any  length  with  the  same 
general  result  of  distributing  these  phenomena  of  refrigeration  of 
whatever  duration — either  as  single  frosts  of  a  few  hours  of  cold,  or 
as  reduced  mean  temperatures  for  a  period  of  three  months — over  this 
great  area  in  the  manner  which  has  been  defined.  They  occur  as 
oaciliations  having  a  wide  range,  though  falling  lower  than  the  mea- 
sure of  this  rise  above  the  average.  They  are  constantly  recurring  in 
the  colder  months,  and  almost  constantly  during  all  the  year  in  the 
northern  districts.  They  are  exterior  to  the  surface  also,  so  far  as 
movement  is  concerned,  and  they  appear  to  come  with  some  superior 
movement.  It  may  bo  a  difficult  solution,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  condition  of  the  atmospheric  circulation, 
and  its  power  to  convey  heat  or  to  bring  a  refrigerated  volume,  to 
show  how  an  area  like  that  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  lose  fifteen  degrees  from  its  average 
of  heat  for  a  month,  and  fifty  degrees  from  its  average  for  any  period 
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of  twelve  tours,  -when  the  area  north  of  the  45th  parallel  has  no  such 
loss  of  heat, — perhaps  has  an  accession  of  more  or  less,  as  in  one  case 
a  very  large  increase  of*  heat  belouged  to  the  latitudes  of  Labrador, 
the  wiEter  of  1780.  In  three  out  of  four  cases  of  refrigeration  at  the 
border  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  no  transfer  of  the  cold  from  the 
north ;  if  north  winds  attend  it  they  are  not  likely  to  he  known  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  seem  to  come,  or  at  the  extreme  of  that 
point.  In  many  cases  west  winds  following  a  general  rain  have  a 
deflection  from  a  northerly  point,  and  prevail  over  a  large  area  nearly 
at  once,  but  instead  of  being  so  swept  over  the  country  from  the  ex- 
treme point  they  are  only  successively  renewed,  as  incidents  of  other 
conditions  and  changes. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  the  extreme  changes  of  temperature 
are  derived  from  some  causes  outside  the  belt  where  they  are  felt, 
because  these  changes  precede  others  which  might  he  supposed  to 
originate  them.  "We  say  the  warm  weather  brings  on  rain,  and  the 
rain  brings  cold  weather,  and  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent; 
yet  great  changes  of  temperature  occur  with  no  phenomena  of  preci- 
pitation attending  them,  A  period  of  excessive  heat  occurs  which  is 
brought  to  us  from  no  latitude  or  surface,  and  which  can  only  come 
with  a  superior  atmospheric  circulation.  Changes  of  a  moderate 
degree  would  naturally  occur  in  any  condition  like  this  from  local 
causes,  but  we  can  give  no  reason  why  a  month  or  three  months  toge- 
ther should  have  an  excess  of  eight  or  ten  degrees  of  heat  above  the 
average,  or  why  a  like  period  should  have  a  Hke  deficiency,  derived 
from  local  or  superficial  causes.  The  wind  from  the  south  does  not 
blow  long  enough  to  cause  such  an  excess  of  heat,  and  it  often  occurs 
with  little  or  no  south  wind.  When  cold  the  north  wind  does  not 
bring  it,  and  often  the  adjacent  areas  at  the  north  have  a  reverse  ex- 
treme, as  in  1780  and  1856.  It  may  not  be  true  that  these  extremes 
are  always  bounded  by  the  recognized  limits  of  the  temperate  latitudes, 
and  in  some  cases  we  know  they  are  not ;  but  usually  the  belt  of  con- 
stant oscillation  is  the  belt  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  or  that  of  medium 
temperatures  rather,  since  when  the  heat  of  the  southern  United  States 
becomes  tropical,  as  in  summer,  there  are  few  of  these  changes;  and 
when  the  Canadas  and  Labrador  have  arctic  temperatures,  as  in  winter, 
the  oscillations  are  rare  there  also,  or  wholly  cease. 

With  the  changes  of  temperature  all  other  changes  are  directly 
associated,  and  particularly  those  of  the  quantity  of  rain.  This  may 
be  a  primary  condition,  or  one  deriving  its  extremes  from  some  exist- 
ing source  in  a  great  degree,  since  the  supply  of  moisture  to  all  con- 
tinental areas  necessarily  comes  from  an  exterior  source  of  some  sort. 
It  here  clearly  comes  from  a  superior  atmospheric  circulation  mainly. 
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and  that  circulation  brings  an  irregular  or  variable  supply — variable 
as  regards  tlie  simple  succession  of  periods,  though  not  subject  to  per- 
manent change  toward  a  greater  or  less  supply.  This  principle  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  variations  of  dry  and  wet  seasons,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  temperature,  it  exerts  a  large  influence  in  promoting 
irregularity,  or  in  causing  evaporation  or  precipitation  which  would 
not  occur  in  the  regular  order  of  the  conditions  without  these  irregular 
changes. 

It  would  be  of  almost  equal  interest  and  pertinence  to  the  cita- 
tion of  extremes  of  cold  just  made,  to  cite  the  instances  of  excessive 
drought  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  illustration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  but  their  history  is  much  more  difScult  to  establish. 
The  extremes  of  absence  of  humidity  occur  irregularly  at  all  seasons, 
but  they  are  most  sensible  in  summer  because  they  are  then  of  great 
practical  importance.  This  importance  is  increased  by  independent  cir- 
cumstances of  heat  also,  so  that  the  positive  measure  of  the  condition  is 
difficult  to  define.  There  is  no  measure  more  simple  and  accurate  than 
that  of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  yet  this  may  very  incorrectly 
represent  the  atmospheric  humidity,  since  at  a  high  temperature  a 
great  <juantity  remains  suspended  in  the  air  when  no  rain  falls  for  a 
long  period.  Nor  does  any  measurement  of  the  humidity  of  the  mass 
of  air  at  the  surface  represent  the  condition  of  the  air  as  a  whole  cor- 
rectly— the  suspended  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  always  irregularly 
diffused,  and  the  various  strata  may  differ  very  widely  in  their  hygro- 
metric  condition.  At  a  time  of  high  temperature  the  surface  stratum 
of  air  may  be  very  dry,  while  nearly  saturated  strata  of  great  volume 
exist  at  the  usual  limit  of  cloud  formation.  This  is  not  only  often  the 
case  when  no  rain  whatever  falls,  hut  also  during  moderate  rains,  and 
especially  for  a  short  time  preceding  rains.  In  cold  or  cool  weather  it 
is  an  equally  frequent  condition  of  the  surface  air  to  be  at  or  near 
saturation  while  the  upper  volumes  are  almost  destitute  of  moisture, 
and  when  no  considerable  precipitation  does  or  can  take  place.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  designated  as  winter  months  in  the  United 
States  the  upper  atmospheric  volumes  are  at  intervals  extremely  dry, 
and  saturated  only  when  invaded  by  volumes  of  a  comparatively  high 
temperature.  The  process  of  condensation  is  then  nearly  constant  at 
the  surface,  and  low  clouds  with  much  sensible  humidity  prevail, 

For  these  reasons  the  enumeration  of  periods  of  actual  deficiency  of 
rain,  is  less  directly  expressive  of  the  primary  general  conditions  of 
the  climate,  than  the  citation  of  extremes  of  temperature.  If  traced 
accurately  in  regard  to  actual  deficiency,  we  have  not  a  positive  mea- 
sure of  the  deficiency  of  moisture,  and  have  only  a  subordinate  result 
for  philosophical  purposes.     The  practical  purpose  may  be  served  to 
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some  exteut  by  the  general  facts  however,  and  with  a  brief  reference 
to  these  the  subject  may  be  concluded. 

In  another  place  the  range  of  the  quantities  of  water  falling,  is  given 
in  general  terms  as  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  least  observed 
quantity,  in  the  yearly  summaries  for  the  Central  States — it  may  fall  to 
less  than  half  the  average,  and  rise  to  a  quantity  nearly  double  that 
average.  There  is  here  a  singular  coincidence  with  the  temperature 
range  in  the  relatively  greater  depression  of  the  minimum,  and  the  less 
elevation  of  the  maximum;  no  maximum  extreme  departing  so  far 
from  the  mean  line  as  the  minimum  extreme  does. 

In  ten  years,  1797  to  1807,  observed  by  the  Medical  Society  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  there  were  four  separate  months  absolutely  without 
rain  ;  in  Jan.  1751,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  there  was  none — in 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years  of  the  early  records  at  Charleston — Dr. 
Lining  from  1738  to  1752,  Dr.  Chalmers  from  1750  to  1759,  and  the 
Medical  Society  from  1797  to  1807— the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  in 
the  year  was  83,4  inches  in  1799,  and  the  least  36  inches  in  1742; 
the  average  being  48  inches.  The  less  awurate  military  record  at 
Fort  Moultrie  gives  the  minimum  quantity  of  35.8  inches  for  1850; 
one  month  in  1843,  in  the  aeries  of  twelve  years  from  1843  to  1854, 
being  wholly  without  rain.  In  a  series  of  18  years  at  Savannah 
Georgia,  closing  with  1854,  the  minimum  for  the  year  was  less  than  28 
inches  in  1839,  and  the  maximum  70  inches  in  1848 ;  the  mean  being 
also  48  inches.  At  Norfolk  the  military  record  for  19  years  previous 
to  1855  gives  the  minimum  at  20  inches  in  1854,  and  the  maximum  at 
74  inches  in  1840 ;  the  mean  being  above  46  inches.  This  last  record 
has  some  evidences  of  inaccuracy,  hut  grouping  the  results  at  these 
three  posts  on  the  most  humid  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have 
the  least  quantity  at  half  the  average,  and  the  greatest  at  one  and  a 
half  times  that  average,  in  the  summaries  for  the  year;  the  months 
of  least  quantity  have  none,  and  the  greatest  monthly  quantity  is  18 
inches  at  Norfolk,  15.8  at  Charleston,  and  20.4  at  Savannah.  At  St. 
Johns,  Berkeley  Parish,  near  Charleston,  the  least  quantity  for  a  year 
in  a  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  1855  was  24.9  inches,  in  1849 ; 
confirming  the  view  that  the  minimum  quantity  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Southern  States  may  fall  nearly  to  half  the  annual  average. 

Along  the  Gulf  Coast  the  range  is  much  less,  and  the  minima  do 
not  fall  so  low,  though  both  the  conditions  and  the  records  are  irregu- 
lar. The  great  droughts  of  the  inland  belt  from  Texas  to  the  Carolinaa 
do  not  aftect  the  coast  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  in  any  serious 
degree;  they  are  more  liliely  to  he  felt  at  the  west  of  Texas  as  in  the 
present  summer,  1856,  or  in  Florida,  In  1854  the  widest  and  most 
general  drought  for  many  years  prevailed  in  all  the  central  States  from 
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Upper  Texas  to  Virginia,  and  in  all  these  the  quantity  of  rain  for  the 
year  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average,  and  in  some  places 
not  more  than  half.  For  the  summer,  which  is  the  period  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  supply  of  rain,  the  deficiency  was  greater  than  in 
any  other  recent  case ;  and  the  extent  of  the  district  affected  requires 
a  tabular  arrangement  for  comparison. 


Gompari. 


n  of  ike  quantity  of  water  falling  in  rain  ii 
1854  with  the  average  quantity. 


ike  summer  of 


of  ISM. 

Summer. 

oflSSi. 

Sum  me 

In^Kt,. 

ZncAM, 

ladies. 

New  Orleana 

10.5 

16.5 

Pittsbai^  . 

4.7 

9.9 

Brownsville,  Lower  Tei.  16.9 

9.3 

GettysbnTg,  Pa. 

6.3 

10.2 

Fort  Washita     . 

11.2 

11.3 

Washington 

4.8 

12.0 

Fort  Arbackle     . 

6.5 

9.0 

New  York  . 

5.1 

11.5 

Fort  SmitL,  Ark. 

4.0 

13.9 

Burlington,  Vt.  . 

5.1 

10.8 

FortGibBon 

3.4 

9.7 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

9.5 

9.2 

St.  Louis    . 

5.4 

14.0 

Norfolk      . 

3.5 

15.1 

Ft.  Leavenwortli 

5.7 

12.3 

Charleston 

13.7 

17.5 

Ft.  Kearney 

10.1 

12.0 

Mobile 

15.3 

1S.8 

Ft.  Snelling 

9.0 

10.9 

Ft.  Brooke,  Tampa, 

36.2 

28.3 

Cincinnati 

10.1 

13.7 

„l A-.i-. „.,:*- 

These  statistics  express  the  actual  condition  quite  imperfectly,  yet 
some  exterior  results  may  be  distinguished  as  they  stand  here.  This 
great  deficiency  was  limited  to  the  central  area; — in  Lower  Texas,  on 
the  plains  at  Fort  Kearny,  at  New  Bedford,  &c.,  the  drought  is  seen 
to  be  distinctly  bounded.  Along  the  gulf  coast  and  in  Ohio  the  appa- 
rent sufficiency  was  not  real,  and  for  some  portion  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  drought  was  severe.  It  was  also  continued  through  the 
following  autumn  and  winter  at  the  south,  and  for  some  districts 
through  same  months  of  1855 — the  year  from  June  1854  to  May  1855 
constituting  a  period  of  continued  deficiency,  which  would  have  given 
much  less  than  half  the  average  for  a  year  so  dated ;  the  last  6  months 
of  1854  gave  but  one-third  the  average  at  Fort  Gibson, 

In  this  case  the  same  general  features  of  distribution  appeared, — 
the  phenomenon  moved  from  no  point,  and  in  districts  beyond  its 
limits  at  the  south  and  west  there  was  an  excess  of  rain  through  all 
these  dry  months ;  in  Florida,  at  the  latitude  of  Tampa  Bay,  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  was  much  above  the  average.  As  one  of  the  most  widely 
extended  droughts  known  to  the  climate  it  had  some  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  cold  extremes  than  these  droughts  ordinarily  have,  and 
its  origin  and  causes  cannot  have  been  less  remote  and  less  decidedly 
exterior  to  the  surface  of  the  area  affected,  than  in  those  cases  of  pro- 
longed cold. 
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The  range  of  temperatTire  in  non-periodie  extreiaes  is  characteristic  of  the  climate, 
and  though  uo  part  of  the  temperate  latitudes  is  free  from  them,  they  here  fall  lower, 
and  change  in  a  more  nearly  constant  sncoession.  A  summary  of  the  principal  in- 
stanees  of  this  depreseiou  may  be  given  here  more  conveniently  than  elacwhere, 
pei'haps. 

Within  the  limit  of  historical  notice,  but  previous  to  the  commencement  of  thermo- 
metric  records,  there  ate  two  or  three  conspicuous  instances  of  great  reduction  of  tem- 
perature ia  the  winter  months.  The  somewhat  vague  gtatementa  we  have  of  these  at 
least  suffice  to  show  that  the  general  condition  was  then  the  same  as  now.  In  1717 
the  "  Great  Snow"  occurred,  which  is  often  mentioned  iji  New  England  history  of  that 
date.  It  continued  for  several  days,  Feb.  19th  to  34th,  and  remained  five  or  sis  feet 
deep  on  a  level  at  Boston,  and  over  all  the  settled  parts  of  New  England.  "It  con- 
tinued so  long  and  severe  that  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  cceatnres  perished  in  the 
drifts.  We  lost  at  the  Island  (Fisher's  Island,  L.  I.  Sound)  and  farms  eleven  hundred 
shoop,  besides  some  cattle  and  horses  interred  in  the  snow."*  This  winter  is  the  most 
conspionoas,  if  not  the  only  one  noted  for  extreme  cold  for  a  long  pcsriod  previous  to 
1740. 

:r  of  1740-^1  was  dlstingnished  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for 


Vii- 


1741 
1741 
Moh. 


intense  cold.  Jeiferson  speaks  of  it  as  having  beeu  in  Virgiilia  only  less  si 
that  of  1779-80;  it  was  "  commonly  called  the  cold  winter,"  and  was  noted  ii 
ginian  histoiy  for  extreme  severity.  Dr.  Lining  made  observations  at  Charles 
8.  C.  for  December  1740,  and  this  is  the  coldest  month  in  his  scries  of  15  years  ; 
was  not  given  in  his  published  records.  Dr.  Noah  Webster  says  the  winter  of  '. 
was  one  of  great  severity,  and  equal  to  that  of  17S0.  The  Boston  News  Letter 
6, 1771,  says :  "  We  hear  from  Stratford,  Conn.,  that  the  Sound  is  frozen  over  three 
leagues  across,  so  that  people  rido  everyday  thence  to  Long  Island."  In  a  subsequent 
number  a  certificate  of  several  persons  appears,  testifying  that  they  had  orossatl  the 
Connecticut  river  on  the  ice,  and  with  horses,  at  the  1st  of  April. 

This  is  the  same  winter  with  that  alluded  to  in  various  places  as  one  of  intense 
severity  in  England,  when  the  Thames  was  fraaen  over,  and  much  suffering  ensued  ; 
thoughthat  is  often  named  as  "the  winter  of  1740."  (Ph.  Trans.  1781.)  It  was  one 
of  peculiarly  American  characteristics,  however,  for  all  the  area  of  the  United  States 
then  known. 

The  nest  citations  are  mainly  at  the  south,  and  the  cold  is  defined  by  the  measure 
et  injury  to  tropical  fruits.  Gayarra  cites  one  at  New  Orleans  in  1748 ;— that  of  1705- 
66  was  "one  of  the  four  winters  in  a  century  in  which  the  Hudson  river  was  frozen 
over  at  Paulns  Hook ;"— Bartram  mentions  that  of  1766  in  Florida;  and  Forbes 
(Sketches  of  Fla.)  says  of  the  last,  "on  January  3d,  1768,  frost  destroyed  all  the  tro- 
pical fruits  except  oranges"  in  northern  Florida ;  and  Bartram  gives  36°  as  the  lowest 
temperature  observed  by  him  at  that  time  on  the  St.  John's  river.  In  this  winter  the 
olive  trees  were  generally  killed  along  the  Rhone  in  France.  (Roller's  Cours  de  Agri- 
culture.)    Gayarre  cites  another  severe  winter  in  Louisiana  in  1768,  and  still  another 

*  John  Winthrop,  of  New  London,  Ct.,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  C.  Mather,  Sept.  12, 1717 ; 
in  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  Dr.  Harris  mentions  it  in  "Chronological  and  Topogra- 
phical Account  of  Dorchester ;"  In  Dr.  Holmes'  "  History  of  Cambridge"  tliis  winter 
is  named  as  "memorable  for  the  great  snow."  At  a  public  funeral  at  Cambridge 
■s  and  magistrates  were  detained  several  days  by  impassable  roads. 
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*  oamiot  now  he  aacertained,  though  at 
i  the  deatruotion  of  oranges  and  other 


in  1772.  (Hist.  La.)  How  general  these  w 
the  localities  named  they  were  very  severe 
tropical  trees  proves. 

In  1780  the  moat  signal  and  severe  depression  of  temperature  occurred  belonging  to 
our  entire  history,  asoept,  perhaps,  that  of  1866.  Jefferson  (Notes  on  Virginia)  says 
that  "  ill  1780  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  frozen  solid  from  its  head  to  the  month  of  the 
Potomac.  At  Annapolis  the  ice  was  five  to  seven  inches  in  thickness  quite  across,  five 
and  a  half  miles,  so  that  loaded  carriages  went  over  it."  "York  River  was  frozen  over 
(at  Williamsburg,  Va.,)  so  that  people  walked  across  it," — the  lowest  temperature 
observed  there  was  60.  Webster  remarks  an  immense  snow  fall  in  New  England ;  "  for 
six  weeks  no  snow  melted.  The  sonnd  was  entirely  covered  withicebetween  Long  Is- 
land and  the  main,  and  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island."  Troops  crossed  from 
New  Jersey  to  Staten  Island  to  attack  the  British  forces  on  that  island, — Washington 
"supposed  that  an  attack  ou  about  1200  British  troops  posted  on  Staten  Island  might  be 
advantageously  made,  especially  in  its  present  state  of  anion  with  the  continent  by  an 
unbroken  body  of  solid  ice,"  (Ramsay's  Washington.)  The  crossings  to  and  from  the 
island  were  effected  on  the  ice.*  "  In  the  winter  of  1779-80  Bayou  St.  John  (New 
Orleans)  was  frozen  for  a  considerable  time,  a  phenomenon  that  did  not  occur  again 
until  December  1814"— (Darby.) 

"  The  Delaware  River  was  closed  from  the  flrst  of  December  to  the  14th  of  MarcJi ; 
the  i  e  l^'n^  two  to  three  feet  thick.  During  the  month  of  January  the  mercury  waa 
several  t  me=  at  lOO  to  15  below  zero,  and  only  once  during  the  month  did  it  rise  to 
32"^  Long  I  land  '>ound  and  the  Chesapeake  were  so  completely  ice-bound  as  to  be 
passable  oily  w  th  ho  =es  and  sleighs,"  (_Peirce,  from  old  records.)  Dr.  Webster 
gives  tl  e  follow  n£,  thermometrical  observations  at  Hartford,  the  days  on  which  the 
temperature  was  leluw  lero  only  are  copied. 


HjETFgED    CuHN 
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k.  3d, 


At  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  was  nearly  at  zero,  and  from  all  the 
notices  accessible  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  average  depression  of  temperature  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  was  more  than  50°  from  the  mean,  and  this  was  at  several  inter- 
vals in  a  period  of  some  weeks  in  which  the  depression  waa  always  great.  It  waa 
singnlarly  severe  in  the  British  Islands  also ;  in  both  the  extreme  cases,  1740-41,  and 
1779-80,  those  islands  participating  quite  fully  in  the  conditions  prevailing  here.  But 
in  the  last  case,  1780,  the  northern  areas  of  this  continent  had  a  reverse  extreme,  and 
were  as  much  warmer  than  usual  as  the  districts  here  ware  colder.  At  two  stations 
then  observed  in  Labrador,  the  Missionary  La  Trobe  found  the  lowest  temperatures  at 
very  nearly  the  measure  of  those  recorded  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.     In  January  and 


*■  In  Hugh  Gaines'  Diari/,'kept  in  New  York  during  therevolution,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing entry  "  1780  ;  Sunday  February  6th  ; — This  day  eighty-six  sleighs  went  to  Staten 
Island  on  the  ice  with  provisions  for  the  troops." — (Collections  of  Col.  Force.) 
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Pebraary  1780  the  lowest  readings  were  —160  and  — 23°  at  Main,  and  — 130  and  —170  at 
Okat ;  the  places  being  at  67°  and  580  of  latitude.  The  monthly  means  were  aleo 
fully  eqnal  to  those  observed  at  Hartford,  and  for  January  they  were  260.5  warmeT 
than  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Though  nominally  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes this  part  of  Labrador  is  really  in  the  Arctic  climates,  and  it  can  rarely  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  United  States  for  want  of  observations.  Beyond 
ttttebeo  the  temperature  depressions  which  have  so  large  a  range  and  measure  here 
appear  very  rarely  if  at  all,  and  in  at  least  two  eonspicuous  cases  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing here  are  reversed,  and  great  escess  of  heat  exists  there  simultaneously  with  the 
most  intense  refrigeration  here. 

The  winter  of  1783  was  severe  at  Philadelphia ;  "  The  Delaware  River  closed  as  early 
as  Sovember  28th,  and  continued  ioe-bonnd  until  the  ISth  of  March ;  the  mercury 
was  several  times  below  zero."  (Cor.  Phil.  Ing.')  The  lowest  temperatures  noticed  at 
Philadelphia  were  — 13o,  Dr.  Koah  Webster  gives  some  extreme  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  1784,  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  winter  recorded  as  severe  at  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  it  should,  probably,  be  designated  that  of  1783-4.  The  observations  were 
at  Hartford,  Ct. 

"   ISili^    "  "  .    .    —19        I         ■'  I7tli]    ■'  '■  .    .   — la 

Br.  Webster  rematfes*  "  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  intense  cold  that 
I  have  oTer  known." 

The  winter  of  1788  was  still  more  severe  in  Lower  Georgia  and  the  south ;  below 
Savannah  the  ground  was  frozen  in  January,  and  ice  formed  in  ditches  ;  the  lowrat 
temperatures  observed  there  were  22°  in  January,  and  20O  in  February  of  that  year.f 
At  Philadelphia  "the  whole  winter  was  intensely  cold;  the  Delaware  was  closed  from 
the  26th  of  December  to  tlie  10th  of  March."  At  Salem,  Mass.,  it  was  not  particiilarly 
severe  however,  the  mean  of  the  first  two  months  being  but  2P  less  than,  usual,  and 
the  lowest  single  reading  — io.     (Dr.  Holyoke.) 

In  1790  an  esireme  degree  of  cold  was  observed  at  Quebec,  the  thermometer  remain- 
ing at  50  to  330  below  zero  from  Feb.  8th  to  13th,  (McCord,  from  Quebec  records.)  This 
was  less  severe  than  the  extreme  at  Hartford,  however. 

In  1792  Darby  says  that  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  was  frozen  for  upwards  of  forty  days, 
so  tkat  heavy  carriages  crossed  it,  and  "the  quantity  of  snow  was  the  greatest  known 

lu  1796-7  the  winter  was  severe,  all  the  rivers  at  the  west  being  frozen  up  according 
to  Darby  and  Drake ;  but  in  the  early  months  of  1796  the  greatest  severity  of  cold 
was  felt  there — "  In  1796  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  their  confluents  were  frozen  to 
their  junction."  (Drake.)  Of  1796  Jefi'erson  says,  that  should  he  revise  the  notes  on 
Vii^nia,  he  should  place  the  minimum  temperature  assigned  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
that  State  lower  than  before,  as  he  had  observed  it  at  1^  above  zero,  only,  on  January 
31st  of  that  year  at  Montioello.     (Jefferson's  works.) 

There  are  several  notices  of  severe  cold  in  1796  and  1797  which  are  difficult  to  place 
in  regard  to  the  months  intended,  but  it  appears  that  the  winter  of  1796-7  was  uni- 
versally cold.  Dr.  Wilson  observed  the  thermometer  at  17°  at  Charleston  in  Decem- 
ber;—"the  coldestdaysourecordareDeeember23dand24thl796."  (Ramsay, vol.  ii, 
p.  52.)  In  this  month  the  thermometer  fell  to  — 14o  at  Cincinnati,  and  on  January  8th, 
1797,  to— 180.     (Drake.) 

*  Quoted  in  Am.  Almanac,  1837. 

f  Holmes,  iu  Mums.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  3.  His  point  of  observation  was  at  Midway, 
30  milcs  Boutliwest  of  Saraiuiah. 
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In  1800  the  severest  cold  since  17S0  was  experienced  in  tlie  Southern  States,  thougi. 
it  was  not  unusually  cold  in  Maaaaoliusetts.  "On  January  10th  1800,  there  fell  at 
Savannah,  the  deepest  snow  ever  known  in  Gteoi^a.  By  a  letter  from  Midway,  Ga.,  of 
17th  Febniary,  1800, 1  am  informed  that  the  snow  has  been  three  feet  deep  in  places, 
and  siixteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep  on  a  level."  Great  quantities  of  sleet  fell  also. 
(Holmes,  in  Mems.  Am.  Acad.)  Snow  and  haO  fell  the  whole  day  on  January  10th  at 
St.  Mary's  Eiver,  Florida,  and  on  the  11th  the  snow  was  five  inches  deep.  The  lowest 
temperatures  were,  10th,  37° ;  11th,  280 ;  12th,  34.  (Forbes.)  At  Natchez  the  lowest 
observation  was  170  by  Gov.  Winthrop  Sargent's  record ;  and  the  mean  of  Jannaiy 
was  60,  and  Feb.  8^.5  below  the  average.  Near  Natchez  Mr.  Dunbar  observed  the 
lowest  at  120,  and  the  means  fio.8  and  9o,3  below  the  averages  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary respectively.     (American  Phil.  Trans.) 

Darby  speaks  of  the  severe  storms  of  sleet  and  snow  in  Louisiana  in  January  1800, 
a  heavy  fall  of  enow  occurring  at  Opelousas,  with  general  and  severe  injury  fo  tropical 
fruits  and  tender  growths. 

At  Quehec  the  lowest  observation  recorded  in  this  month  was  — 6^,  showing  a  very 
high  relative  temperature.  At  Salem,  Mass.,  the  lowest  was  — 2o,  and  generally  the 
northern  districts  were  little  colder  than  nsual,  while  some  were  decidedly  warmer. 

For  a  considerable  period  subsequent  to  180O  there  are  no  instances  of  excessive 
cold  in  the  winter  months ;  there  is  no  month  from  ISOO  to  1828  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  falls  more  than  a  trifte  below  20O,  and  the  single  read- 
ings below  zero  are  so  great  as  100  only  in  1817, 1818,  and  1821 ;  1815  and  1826  being 
9<^  below.  But  during  this  period  the  most  remarkable  depressions  of  temperature  in. 
the  summer  months,  known  to  al!  history  of  thermometric  measurements,  occurred  in 
the  period  from  1811  to  1817.  Of  these  1812  and  1818  were  the  coldest,  the  reduction 
in  both  cases  being  continued  over  all  the  months  of  each  year  in  a  greater  or  less 
measure,  hut  of  no  considerable  amount  in  winter.  Dr.  Holyoke's  observations  at 
Salem,  with  other  series  in  Massachusetts,  show  the  following  differences  from  tlie 
mean  of  a  period  of  years  at  the  several  points : 


Year 


+3.0 


The  observations  at  Cambridge  are  in  an  interval  following  a  series  by  Prof.  Farrar, 
and  they  may  be  inaccurate.  Each  of  these  shows  a  great  reduction  from  the  average 
of  summer  heat  particularly,  and  both  1812  and  ISlfi  were  memorable  as  "  cold  sum- 
mers" for  all  the  northern  United  States.  From  May  to  September  of  1812  each  month 
was  from  So.G  to  7o.2  below  the  averse,  a  most  unprecedented  refrigeration,  and 
equalled  for  two  months  only,  June  and  July,  of  1816,  which  were  50  and  50,8  below. 
In  the  northern  States  snows  and  frosts  occurred  in  every  month  of  both  summers ; 
Indian  corn  did  not  ripen,  fruits  and  grains  of  every  sort  were  greatly  reduced  in 
quantity,  or  wholly  cut  off.  Prof.  Dewey,  at  WUliamstown,  Mass.,  romaiks  that 
"there  was  frost  in  every  mouth  of  this  summer  (181iJ);  on  June  7tt  a  light  snow; 
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Tery  little  Indian  com  ripened,"  (Mama.  Am.  Aoad.,  vol.  iv.)*  Frost  occurred  even 
lit  Philadelphia  in  July,  1816.  (Darby,  StatisUo3,  &c.,  of  La.) 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  records  by  which  the  esact  condition  may  be  learned 
in  the  southern  States,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  refrigeration  was  not  so  great  as  in 
the  north.  In  England  1816  was  almost  as  extreme  as  iu  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  the  great  degree  of  cold  on  the  productive  capacity  was  quite  as  great.  The 
observations  made  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  show  the  spring  and  summer  of 
18]2  to  have  been  20.8  and  30.8  reepeotirely,  below  the  mean;  and  the  like  seasons 
of  1816,  20.7,  and  40.8  colder  than  the  average.  Both,  were  "  famine  years,"  the  last 
equally  so  on  the  continent  in  France  and  Gennany,  though  the  Black  Sea  countries 
were  unoaually  favored  and  productive. 

From  this  date  to  1830  the  cold  estromes  were  less  imi>ortant,  though  very  severe 
local  depressions  occurred.  In  Feb.  1818,  various  lavracea,  the  sassafras  tree  and 
others,  were  killed  by  the  cold  in  Ohio.  At  Marietta  the  thermometer  fell  to  20O  and 
220  below  zero;  peach  trees  were  killed,  and  not  again  until  January  1852,  and  the 
still  more  severe  cold  of  1856,  was  there  similar  injury  to  forest  and  fruit  trees  in 
that  State.  (Dr.  Hildreth,  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  1837,  1852,  &o.)  The  cold  of  1818  cannot 
be  compared  generally  for  want  of  observations. 

The  winter  of  1818-19  was  severe  in  New  England,  the  mean  temperature  at  Salem 
being  210.5  for  the  three  months,  or  60.4  below  the  mean  of  the  winter  tor  43  years. 
This  is  also  diiEcult  to  trace  farther,  and  it  could  not  have  been  universally  severe. 
In  January,  1820,  the  mean  at  Fort  Snelljng  was  OO  9  only,  a  fraction  lower  than  at 
any  subsequent  date  to  1856 ;  but  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  was  similarly 
cold.  In  the  same  month  of  1821  the  temperature  was  lower  than  in  any  other  winter 
month  since  1792,  and  60.2  below  the  average ;  at  New  Bedford  the  mean  was  50.7 
below  the  average,  with  a  single  observation  at  IIP  below  zero.  At  New  York  the 
winter  of  1820-21  was  also  "one  of  the  four  during  s.  century  in  which  the  Hudson 
between  Panlus  Hook  and  New  York  was  crossed  on  the  ice  "  (Caldwell  ) 

In  1825-6  the  winter  was  cold  n  Hew  England  the  following  extremes  were  ob- 
served at  the  close  of  January  lb''6 

l-oniL.Qd,'    ..."  -3  Sp  n(,a    i  -IS 


On  Feb.  22d  mercury  solidified  at  Plattsbnrg  N  Y  a  con bl  on  requ  rng a  reduc- 
Uon  to  -40^0, 

The  next  severe  depression  was  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  when  the  greatest  refrige- 
ration was  at  the  northwei.t,  the  single  readings  being  frequently  at  220,  240^  and  36° 

•  In  Thompson's  Hist.  Vermont  similar  facts  are  stated.  "  It  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  year  1816  was  the  coldest  ever  fcnown  in  Vermont.  Snow  is  said  to 
have  fallen  and  frosts  to  have  occurred  at  some  places  in  the  State  in  every  month  of 
that  year.  On  the  8th  of  June  snow  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  high 
lands  and  mountains  to  the  depth  of  five  or  sis  inches.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  hard 
frost,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  ice  was  half  an  inch  thick  on  shallow  standing 
water,  and  ioioles  were  to  be  seen  a  foot  long.  Ihe  weather  continued  so  cold  that 
aeceral  days  elapsed  before  the  snow  disappeared.  Corn  and  other  vegetables  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  and  upon  the  high  lauds  the  leaves  of  the  trees  withered  and 
fell  off.  Very  little  Indian  corn  came  to  maturity,"  &c.,  (p.  20.)  "In  1816  snow  fell 
(at  Norway,  Maine)  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  June."  (Barton,  Am,  Aim.) 
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Lelow  zero  at  the  military  poats  of  Wisconsin  in  each  of  the  three  months.  In  Florida 
tliis  winter  was  also  severe.  Tlie  monthly  means  were  IIP  below  the  average  in  tho 
latitude  of  St.  Louis  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  1831,  and  at  New  Orleans,  Tampa  Bay  in 
Florida,  &c.,  50  below  for  the  same  months.  Though  this  is  an  extreme  degree  of 
cold  at  the  south  the  injury  to  tropical  vegetation  was  not  important. 

At  tho  close  of  1831  a  severe  and  universal  depression  of  temperature  occurred  ;  the 
month  of  Lecember  was  I50  helow  its  average  at  the  northwest,  and  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York  and  Norfolk.  At  New  Orleans  it  was  90  below ;  at  St.  Augustine  50,  and 
at  Tampa  Bay  20.4  below  the  mean ;  showing  that  the  depression  was  central  to  this 
part  of  the  continent,  diminishing  in  degree  both  at  the  north  and  south,  as  in  most 
other  severe  extremes.  Of  this  winter  Dr.  Hildreth  says :  "  the  Mississippi  river  was 
frozen  over  in  December  for  130  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  circumstance 
before  unknown.  The  river  was  also  covered  with  floating  ice  below  Natchez,  and  at 
New  Orleans  ice  formed  strong  enough  to  skate  npon."  AtFayetteville,  Vt.,the  mean 
temperatnre  was  fP.3;  "colder  than  any  other  month  in  the  last  half  century." 
(Field.)  At  Toronto  it  was  the  severest  month  since  1830.  (Lefroy.) 

In  1835  a  destructive  severity  of  cold  occurred  in  the  Bouthem  States,  cutting  off 
tropical  fruits  which  had  been  uninjured  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  following 
comparisons  will  show  the  relation  of  various  districts ; 


-3        -15  +ao         +1.6         -^.0 

.-20  -3.2        +o.e       -3.0 

The  mea  of  February  was  70.4  below  the  mean  at  Norfolk;  120.3  at  Charleston ; 
and  4  4  at  Key  West.  The  first  severe  cold  was  in  January  at  the  eastern  and 
northern  States; — "when  mercury  froze  at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  the  lowest  temperature 
was  — 20O"  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  (Dr.  Hildreth)— and  though  this  severe  cold  at  the 
east  extended  south  to  Washington,  it  did  not  reach  the  gulf  coast  or  Mississippi 
valley.  In  February  the  greatest  depression  was  south  of  the  first  area  and  west  of  it, 
though  it  was  nearly  as  low  at  the  east  as  before.  The  following  table  of  estremcs 
with  their  dates  is  mainly  from  Niles'  Register  for  April  11th,  183B,  and  other  sources 
of  tie  same  date. 
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Extreme  Temperatures  in  January  and  February,  1835. 


Poughkeepate,     *' 
New  York, 
PliiladelphU,  Pa. 


FayetlevlllB,  tT.  C. 


+10 

Wearly  all  the  surface  of  the  United  States  as  then  ohserved,  or  all  that  East  of  the 
great  plains,  was  below  lero  on  February  8th~Natchez  at  the  sonthwest,  and  Savan- 
nah on  the  Atlantic  coast  being  the  limits,  though  a  large  inland  area  of  the  north  of 
Florida  was  also  below  zero,  its  limits  there  being  about  the  29th  parallel.  The  coldest 
line  was  from  Fort  Snelling  southeastward  to  Savannah,  and  over  all  this  central  area 
the  thermometer  waa  from  50^  ia  %fP  below  its  mean  reading.  This  is  tlie  usual 
position  of  the  greater  depressions,  and  perhaps  theit  extreme  measure  when  so  gene- 
ral. In  January,  a  large  area  of  the  northeastern  States,  with  apart  of  Kew  York,  was 
at  40'  below  zero,  the  freezing  point  of  mercnry,  and  a  depression  of  65°  from  the 
mean  temperature.     This  depression  has  occnrred  but  twice,  the  second  timo-in  18DS. 

In  1835,  a  second  series  of  depressions  of  temperature  in  the  warmer  months  began, 
which  were  nearly  as  severe  as  those  of  1812  and  1816, the  wintermonths  were  irregu- 
larly severe ;  the  winter  of  1835-G  being  decidedly  so  in  New  England.  At  Waltham 
"  the  thermometer  was  at  or  below  zero  on  26  days."  (Fisk.)  In  many  parts  of  New 
England  snow  remained  uninterruptedly  from  December  nntil  May,  and  at  Washington 
City  snow  lasted  two  months,  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Jn  eastern  Ohio  the  cold  was 
severe,  and  many  trojacal  trees  were  destroyed  in  the  southwest  and  at  Now  Orleans. 


on  Deoember  18th,  183S,  and 
— 400  known  in  its  history." 


•  "These  temperatures  vary  little  from  those 
these  two  are  the  only  instances  of  temperature 
(Thompson,  1842.) 

t  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Jacisonrille,  gives,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  i 
tores  observed  at  a  point  five  miles  above  that  town,  on  St.  John's 
of  extreme  cold,  by  a  gentleman  residing  there  as  follows ; — 


.er,  the  tempera- 
er,  at  this  period 


day,  Fi 


"  Evergreen  oaks  shed  their  loaves  from  this  frost,  and  began  to  show  new  leaves 
again  on  the  20th  of  March  following.  The  orange  trees  were  split  to  the  roots, and  of 
course  were  killed  root  and  all." 
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(Hildreth.)  Long  lalaiid  Sound  was  closed  by  ioe,  and  Boston  harbor  was  nearly 
closed ;  this  was  considered  "  next  to  that  of  1773-80  along  the  Atlantic  coast."  (Am. 
Jour.  Sol.)  The  cold  waa  greatest  in  February,  and  it  was  continued  thiongh  March 
and  April.  At  Toronto,  Captain  Lefroy  found  tho  ais  months  of  winter,  1835-36,  the 
coldest  of  tlie  period  from  1830  to  1854,  the  mt 
290.9,  and  that  of  1835-6  260.3.  "  It  is  said  to 
America  since  1779-80."  (Can,  Jour.  Sci.,  &c.) 

The  summer  months  of  1837  had  an  average  depression  of  20.5  for  most  of  the 
United  States  at  the  north  and  east,  but  this  difference  nearly  disappeared  at  the  sonth 
and  west.  In  both  cases  the  differences  were  small  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  show- 
ing that  the  changes  belonged  to  the  continental  area,  distinctively. 

In  February,  1833,  another  charaeterislac  depression  of  temperature  occurred,  the 
mean  of  the  month  being  150  below  the  average  at  Fort  Gibson,  6C>  below  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, 80  at  Horfolk,  7^  at  New  York,  and  6°  at  Montreal. 

In  1843,  an  extreme  of  similar  character  occurred,  except  that  the  low  temperature 
was  most  decided  in  March,  and  more  seyere  relatively.     TJie  following  ci 
will  show  the  position  it  had  : — 


Depre 


•I  of  Temperalui 


I  1843. 


—32^  —W 


Torouto   . 
A11)aD7  (AfqL) 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
BewEodford  . 
New  York  (Ft.  Coli 
NoTtli  Sa!eni  (ne^rl 
FlilUdelphla  . 

AugnalB,  Gb.    . 


L  -e  -5  +3.4  -7,4 

In  the  chapter  on  Distribution  of  Heat,  the  comparison  of  the  coldest  month  here, 
March,  is  made  with  March  of  the  previons  year,  which  was  very  largely  above  the 
average  temperature.  The  difference  is,  in  several  oases,  35°,  a  most  striking  proof  of 
the  great  range  of  temperaturecharacteristio  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  mountains. 

"  On  March  6tli  it  snowed  for  fifteen  hours,  and  fell  to  the  depth  of  16  inches,"  at 
Augusta,  Qa.  (Holbrook.)  At  seyeral  southern  and  western  places  of  observation, 
March  was  the  coldest  month  of  the  winter.  At  Augusta,  Ga.,  it  waa  10.4  below  Feb- 
ruary, at  Mobile  3°  below,  at  New  Orleans  20.1,  at  Fort  Jessup  (Natchitoches)  60.1 
beiow.  At  this  last  point  it  is  I70.8  below  the  average  for  March,  and  the  coldest 
month  but  one  (Dee.  1831)  on  record  at  the  post  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  nest  general  and  characteristic  depression  of  temperature  following  iliis  of  1843, 
was  in  the  winter  of  1845-6 ;  and  as  in  many  other  cases  it  was  severest  at  the  south. 
In  Georgia  it  was  considered  second  only  to  that  of  1855  ;  there  was  snow  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  ice  in  abundance  at  New  Orleans.    December  was  the  coldest  month,  and 


*  At  Ft.  Brooke. 
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tho  mean  was  GO  to  10°  below  the  averaf 
relatively  most  severe  at  ]>oiiits  of  the  c( 
points  may  be  cited. 


over  tbe  entire  coast  of  tlie  Gulf.     It  was 
it  of  Texas.     Tli©  following  representative 


At  other  recent  dates  the  ref  ^      tnh      Inptl        i      nSa  d  t      ra  II 
areas.     In  January,  1844,  adp  n  rriathnht       Inth    lake 

district,  but  not  elsewhere.  Ii  th  mm  nth  f  1847  Ik  part  1  11  xt  ma 
occurred,  falling  at  the  Mississipp  and  w  t  f  t  but  n  t  at  any  p  t  f  th  ant  y 
on  the  east. 

In  1849,  January  and  Febrnary  were  qaite  generally  below  the  average  temperatnre 
by  from  50  to  lOO  each ;  though  this  estreme  disappeared  at  the  Gulf  coast,  where 
January  was  three  or  four  degrees  in  excess  at  some  posts  near  the  30th  parallel. 
There  were  some  sharp  depressions  iu  the  central  belt  from  Fort  Snelling  and  St.  Louia 
to  New  York.  The  winter  of  1851-2  wis  3--  to  go  below  zero  for  each  month  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  not  so  at  the  west  where  it  was  on  the  whole  warmer  than  usual. 
In  the  Central  and  Southern  Stites  January  wis  6°  to  lOO  below  the  average,  with 
severe  effects  on  the  sub-tropical  ve^etition  The  following  points  are  compared  for 
this  month. 

Lowest  Oba'n,    M, an  Tom  lowesl  Obs'n.    Ksao  Com. 

Fort  Brady  .    — M=  —S"  5  CLarlesloa        .       .       W  —l°.'i 


At  the  east  and  south  this  was  an  extreme  instance  of  refrigeration ;  the  mouth  of 
Susquehanna  River  was  frozen  over  at  Havre  de  Grace  for  seven,  weeks ;  the  Potomac 
at  Washington  was  frozen  over  for  three  weeks ;  snow  fell  at  New  Orleans  and  remained 
several  days ;  snow  fell  also  at  Matamoras  ami  Tampioo,  Mexico,  on  January  14th ; 
and  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  through  the  entire  day  on  the  13th. 
The  East  River  at  New  York  was  closed,  and  crossed  on  the  ioo  on  the  20th,  and  for 
three  days  following.  Dr.  Hildreth  cites  temperatures  30O  below  zero  in  the  Muskingum 
Valley,  with  the  destruction  of  native  kalmiaa  and  rhodoaendrons,  the  pyrus  japoaica 
snd  other  shrubs,  in  Ohio.  Orange-trees  were  killed  at  Charleston,  and  thick  ice  was 
formed  for  several  days  from  13th  to  20th  January.  Tiiis  was  an  eminently  charac- 
teristic depression  for  the  Eastern  States. 

In  18D4  a  similar  instance  of  severe  cold  occurred,  which  was  more  general  however, 
occurring  over  the  interior  and  Pacific  coast,  and  also  in  England.  At  Fort  Snelling 
and  the  northwest  the  thermometer  fell  below  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  and  the 
mean  for  the  month  was  3o.l  below  zero  at  Fort  Ripley,*  lat.  4BO  19',  and  1130  feet 
above  the  sea. 

*  At  this  post  the  reporting  officer  gives  the  lowest  estreme  at  5(P  below  zero,  and 
says,  "  the  mercury  receded  entirely  into  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  fifty  grains 
placed  in  a  charcoal  cup  were  completely  frozen."     Surg.  Letherman. 
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at  the  first  of  January,  and,  as  in 
isive  seTerity  eontinued  for  most  of  the  month.  It 
a  nearly  simultaneous  with  that  in  the  United  States 


Pugst'a  Sonnd 

o  40  below  zi 
the  United  Statea,  storma  of  escBaaive  aoTerity  < 
ia  noticeable  that  the  cold  there  w 
even  to  the  Faoiflc  coast. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1856  a  still  more  severe  degree  of  refrigeration  occurred, 
which  was  central  to  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  disappearing  at  the 
north  at  about  the  46th  parallel.  This  was  a  reproduction  of  the  winter  of  1780  more 
nearly  than  any  other,  both  in  degree  and  in  position.  The  district  of  the  great  lakes 
was  but  little  affeeted,  and  the  line  of  greatest  severity  was  at  the  35th  to  the  38th 
parallels.  The  tropical  coasts  of  Central  America  were  in  some  degree  influenced, 
apparently  rendering  the  winter  a  stormy  season  instead  of  one  of  the  naual  calmness 
g  then  to  tropical  latitudes,*  While  the  middle  and  lower  latitudes  of  both 
a  participated  in  the  refrigeration,  the  higher  latitudes  of  both  the  north  of 
Canada  and  Labrador  here  and  the  north.  Baltic  countries  of  Europe,  Archangel  and 
the  high  Atlantic  coasts  at  Norway  and  the  British  Islands, — were  alike  warmer  than 
usual,  particularly  in  Deeombor  and  January. 

The  following  citations  will  show  the  measure  of  depression. 


Ftaibson         ....  "    29tli,    —15  "  17.8 

The  severity  of  the  cold  continued  nearly  three  mouths,  and  in  both  the  months  fol- 
lowing the  datea  given  the  extremes  of  temperature  fell  nearly  as  low  as  those  cited. 
Snow  remained  in  large  quantity  at  Washington  from  the  first  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  March ;  ice  coveted  the  Potomac  for  the  aamo  period ;  Chesapeake  Bay  at 
Annapolia  was  closed  from  Jan.  ath  to  Moh.  14th ;  the  harbors  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  were  closed  nntil  late  in  March ;  Long  Island  Sound  was  closed  to  navi- 
gation from  January  25th  to  February  27th ;  and  the  harbor  of  New  York  was  much 
obstructed  by  ioe ;  which  several  times  made  temporary  communication  across  the 
East  river.  The  western  rivers  were  equally  obstnioted  by  ice,  and  it  formed  in  the 
Mississippi  as  low  as  Viokshui^,  floating  iu  vast  quantities  below  Natchez.  At  all 
points  in  Louisiana  ice  formed  for  weeks,  and  some  places  had  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
It  waa  the  aame  through  all  the  States  bordering  the  gulf;  and  in  Lower  Texas 
December  gave  the  greatest  depression.  An  almost  simultaneous  refrigeration  struck 
over  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  23d  and  24th   of 


*  "From  the  first  of  January  last  we  have  had  very  unsettled  weather, — heavy 
rains,  much  thunder  and  lightning,  heavy  gales  from  the  north  succeeded  by  gales 
from  the  south  ; — there  has  not  been  such  a  time  within  man's  memory.  We  should 
now  be  in  our  dry  season,  but  this  day  we  have  had  a  heavy  norther."  Bslize  Corresp. 
N.  Y.  Herald,  Mch.  6(ft,  ISOG. 
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December,  giving  the  sharpest  extremes  very  soon  after  this  date  in  Texaa,  and  a 
period  prolonged  at  the  north  and  east  as  if  by  continentat  influenoes  simply. 

At  the  moment  of  passing  these  sheets  throngh  tlie  press  the  features  of  the  present 
winter,  1857,  are  dereloped  as  one  of  the  severest  known  for  the  month  of  January, 
and  with  the  same  general  characteristios  of  maximum  severity  in  the  middle  lati- 
tudes of  tlie  United  States  east  of  the  Eocty  Mountains.  As  in  former  oases,  the 
Canadas  and  tlie  Lake  Superior  region  are  little  affected,  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  at  the  40th  parallel  being  positively  more  severe  than  those  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  signal  storms  of  the  eastern  States  have  been  most  violent  at 
the  same  middle  belt,  and  the  harbors  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  been  most 
obstructed,  those  of  New  York  and  Boston  next,  and  that  of  Halifax  not  at  all. 

These  citations  might  be  amplified  to  almost  any  extent  in  illustration  of  interesting 
leading  features  of  the  American  climate,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  most 
appropriate  mode  of  introducing  these  items  of  observation.  But  nothing  bears  so 
directly  on  the  oharacteristlo  distinctions  as  the  illustration  of  its  symmetry,  and  of  the 
range  of  the  leading  element  of  heat.  Every  other  condition  is  similarly  marked, — 
humidity,  atmospheric  weight,  winds,  and  storms ;  and  the  speoidc  attention  to  this 
symmetry,  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  ensure  by  treating  it  separately,  gives  a 
tone  to  all  that  belongs  to  climatology. 
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lY.  GESERAl  CHAKACTER  OF  THE  ISTERIOR  ASD 
PACIFIC  CLIMATES. 

It  is  proposed  to  notice  the  western  part  of  the  continent  licrc  in 
tlie  tone  which  has  been  followed  m  tbe  preceding  chapter,  or  in 
regard  to  the  general  distinctions  which  apply  to  it  as  a  whole.  As 
such  there  are  some  decided  features  of  difference  from  other  districts 
which  could  not  be  disregarded  in  any  notice  of  its  climate,  and  these 
belong  to  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  continent  west  of  the  meridian 
of  100°  west  longitude.  The  exceptions  to  this  uniformity  are,  first, 
a  part  of  the  great  plain  at  the  north  which  turns  westward  above  the 
48th  parallel,  and  lies  along  the  Saskatchawan  and  other  rivers  there 
to  110°  and  120°  of  west  longitude,  before  the  limits  of  the  temperate 
latitudes  are  passed;  and  next  the  narrow  coast  line  north  of  Monte- 
rey of  California, 

The  most  expressive  designation  of  the  great  district  remaining,  is 
that  applied  by  Fremont  to  the  Great  Basin, — that  of  Asiatic  climates ; 
and,  though  the  basins  only  are  fully  such,  the  whole  area  under  con- 
sideration is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  by  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  development  of  these  features.  The  most 
marked  single  point  is  tbe  absence  of  atmospheric  moisture  there,  or 
the  low  measure  of  humidity,  when  rain  is  not  actually  falling.  This 
arid  character  begins  to  be  felt  at  the  95th  meridian,  and  at  the  98tb 
or  100th,  it  causes  an  abrupt  contrast  with  the  country  east.  The 
plains  have  here  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  on  an  average,  and 
from  this  point  they  rise  rapidly  westward  at  a  very  uniform  grade. 

The  great  prairie  region  of  the  Mississippi  plain  has  some  features 
iu  common,  from  a  point  farther  west  to  the  woodlands  and  wooded 
hills  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  its  peculiarities  are  of  secondary 
importance.  Most  of  the  prairies  are  as  humid  as  the  interior  valleys 
of  Virginia  at  all  times,  and  the  greater  portion  may  be  much  more 
so  in  extreme  cases.  The  climatological  distinction  they  have  is 
rather  in  regard  to  the  sweep  and  suddenness  of  the  changes  which 
occur,  and  perhaps  in  a  participation,  at  times,  in  the  aridity  of  the 
desert  plains  where  they  border  on  them.     All  the  plains  are  prairies 
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ia  one  sense  of  the  word,  however,  but  tliat  term  is  bare  itscd  to  dis- 
tiaguish  tbe  well  grassed,  rich,  and  cultivable  plains,  where  the  absence 
of  forests  appears  to  be  due  to  accidental  causes  only. 

With  the  received  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  standard  of  climate 
— which  ideas  are  mainly  taken  from  Enrope,  though  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  eastern  States — we  strike  upon  the  deficiency  of  mois- 
ture, and  of  rain  and  snow,  aa  the  first  and  greatest  distinction  recog- 
nized in  passing  beyond  the  border  of  the  plains.  The  temperature 
of  evaporation,  or  that  marked  by  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  is  a 
striking  instrumeutal  proof,  the  difference  between  this  and  tbe  tem- 
perature of  tbe  air  often  remaining  at  20°  through  many  days,  or 
even  months,  at  midday,  and  the  difference  sometimes  reaching  25" 
or  30°.  At  all  seasons  this  (difference  has  a  greater  measure  than  is 
found  in  the  eastern  States,  and  it  is  remarked  by  all  who  traverse  the 
country.  Sensible  perspiration  ia  rarely  experienced  in  even  the  warm 
climate  of  southern  New  Mexico  under  the  most  active  physical  ex- 
ertion, and  the  languor  and  oppressiveness  attending  a  heat  of  90°  to 
95°  in  the  eastern  States  is  never  felt  at  such  temperatures.  Air 
temperatures  of  80°  and  90°  are  almost  constant  in  many  districts  for 
all  the  warmer  months,  and  in  the  lower  deserts  they  rise  to  115°  and 
120°.  The  frequent  examination  of  this  part  of  our  territory  by 
Bcientiflc  surveying  parties,  and  the  occupation  of  posts  in  all  parts  of 
it  for  military  purposes,  have  given  a  fresh  and  very  thorough  know- 
ledge of  it  within  a  few  years,  and  these  points  are  as  well  determined 
for  general  purposes  as  if  it  had  been  occupied  by  observatories. 

There  are  many  interesting  proofs  of  this  aridity  encountered  by 
all  who  traverse  tbe  country,  one  of  which  is  the  effect  of  the  dry  and 
rarefied  air  in  resisting  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  A  hasty 
preparation  of  the  meat  of  the  buffalo,  or  other  animals,  permits  it  to 
be  carried  almost  any  distance  in  safety.*  At  the  altitude  of  four  to 
six  thousand  feet,  an  altitude  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  interior, 
there  is,  of  course,  an  atmosphere  greatly  rarefied,  and  the  effect  of  a 

•  Capt.  Goniiigoii  (Rapt,  of  Pac.  R.  R.  Survey)  describes  the  mode  in  use  for  the 
preaeiTation  of  meat  taken  in  hunting  in  Norttem  New  Mesico  aa  follows ;  "  These 
hunters  trarel  a  hundred  miles,  kill  tho  game  and  pack  it  on  asses,  taiing  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  to  procure  the  load  and  four  to  return  to  market.  They  use  no  salt, 
and  notwithstanding  the  daily  occurrence  of  showers  about  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  meat  is  well  preserved." 

Gregg  (Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  vol.  i.  p.  96)  mentions  that  "  on  the  Upper  Cana- 
dian and  Cimarron  Rivera  tho  esiraordinary  purity  of  the  atmosphere  ia  such  that  the 
caravans  cure  meat  in  the  most  simple  manner ;  a  line  is  stretched  from  comer  to 
comer  of  a,  wagon  body,  and  strung  with  slices  of  beef,  which  remain  from  day  to  day 
till  sufficiently  oured  to  be  stacked  away.  This  is  done  without  salt,  and  yet  it  rarely 
putrefies." 
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moderate  surface  temperature  is  to  add  to  the  deficiency  of  sensible 
moisture  by  iocreasing  the  comparative  rarefaction.  This  deficiency 
is  almost  a  const-ant  condition,  even  when  rain  is  falling  at  intervals, 
as  the  rains  and  their  causes  are  usually  local  and  limited,  iu  distinc- 
tion from  the  general  rains  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  valuable  grasses  of  the  country  also  exhibit  the  great  aridity 
by  drying  without  loss  of  their  nutritive  qualities  as  the  summer 
advances,  and  though  this  is  more  generally  true  of  the  grama  (sesJeria 
or  ckondrosiiim)  in  its  difterent  varieties,  there  are  many  others  more 
or  less  perfectly  preserved  by  drying  as  the  season  advances.  A  small 
measure  of  atmospheric  humidity  would  destroy  their  nutritive  quali- 
ties, whether  falling  in  rain  or  not. 

This  absence  of  humidity  is  very  favorable  to  observation  of  astro- 
nomical and  other  instruments,  and  as  a  remarkable  contrast  Major 
Emory  makes  especial  note  of  the  first  and  only  instance  of  the 
obscuration  of  the  glass  after  a  storm  ou  the  Gila  Eiver.*  The  excep- 
tion noticed  was  but  an  accidental  extreme,  as  the  whole  remaining 
distance  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  equally  dry  with  that  then  passed  over. 
In  a  survey  from  El  Paso  on  the  Eio  Grande,  eastward  to  the  low 
country  of  Texas  at  the  32d  parallel,  Capt.  Pope  remarks  the  first 
instance  of  dew  as  occurring  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado  on  the  28th  of  April  (1854),  and  that  the  first  sensible  atmo- 
spheric humidity  in  the  form  of  clouds  near  the  surface,  or  fog,  was 
observed  on  that  and  the  following  day,  apparently  brought  by  a 
southeast  wind  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  interesting  border 
district  is  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  known  to  say  at  what  seasons 
these  contrasts  are  well  defined,  or  whether  they  are  so  at  certain 
seasons  only. 

There  are  distinguishing  conditions  of  the  soil  and  surface  of  the 
whole  of  the  region  of  basins,  and  of  a  large  share  of  the  plains  and 
mountains,  in  what  is  here  designated  as  the  interior  and  Pacific 
divisions  of  the  continent,  which  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
aridity  of  the  climate.  One  of  these  is  the  great  quantity  of  saline 
and  alkaline  elements  in  the  soils  or  earths  of  the  surface,  and  this 
not  only  in  the  basins  where  they  might  be  expected  to  exist,  but  on 
the  plains  and  mountain  slopes  which  receive  all  the  rain  falling  there, 


*  On  Nov.  8, 184S,  after  a  storm,  and  on  thu  last  monntains  passed  liefore  reaching 
the  Gila  River,  Maj.  Emory  remarks:  "Fertile  first  time  since  leaving  Pawnee  Fork 
I  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  in  my  observations  by  moisture  collecting  ou  tte  glass 
of  my  horizon  shade,  showing  a  degree  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  not  before 
existing.  In  the  States  there  is  scarcely  a  night  in  which  the  moisture  will  not  ooUeot 
on  the  glass  exposed  to  the  air,  snffioient,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  to  prevent  the  per- 
n  of  light."    Emory's  Military  Reconnaisance  to  California,  184S-7. 
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and  send  its  surplus  off  to  the  sea.  Tlie  circumstances  are  very 
clearly  stated  bj  Capt.  Beckwith*  in  a  resame  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  district  traversed  by  the  central  line  of  surrey  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific.  Speaking  of  the  plains  of  Sevier  River  of  the  Great 
Basin  he  says: 

"  In  tliese  plains,  as  in  all  those  west  from  Bunt'B  Port  on  the  Arkansas  to  tho  Basin, 
and  in  a  few  instanoes  in  the  monntains  also,  the  soil  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with, 
alkali,  which  is  very  destructive  to  vegetation  ;  and  salt  is  often  seen  efflorescing  upon 
the  surface.  And  as  the  amount  which  is  annually  carried  off  by  lisiviation  and 
drainage,  from  the  very  limited  amonnt  of  snow  and  rain  which  is  precipitated  upon 
this  extensive  district  in  proportion  to  its  area,  and  from  the  very  great  inequality  in 
their  distribution  over  It — as  the  great  body  of  the  rain  and  snow  falls  upon  the  higher 
peaks  and  ranges,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  main  streams  thrangh  deep  cailons  and 
chasms,  leaving  the  plains  parched  and  dry — is  constantly  renewed  from  the  decom- 
position of  sedimentary  rocks,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  when  the  supply  will  be 
exhausted.  And  if  the  progress  of  science  should  develop  the  means  of  neutralizing 
their  injurious  effects,  a  material  change  of  cUmate,  providing  a  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  would  be  required  to  bring  any  considerable  extent  of  this 
arid  territory  under  cultivation." 

The  abrasion  of  rocks  and  the  chemical  action,  which  goes  on  most 
rapidly,  perhaps,  with  small  or  moderate  cLuantities  of  moisture,  appear 
to  accumulate  elements  unfavorable  to  vegetation  when  in  excess,  and 
this  result  of  climatological  peculiarities  evidently  grows  upon  itself 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  supposed  or  asserted  deterioration  of  the 
soils  of  Syria  and  the  interior  of  Asia  may  have  this  explanation, 
also,  but  whether  so  or  not  wc  may  obtain  valuable  results  by  defining 
this  characteristic  of  our  own  interior  as  it  actually  exists.  It  com- 
mences at  the  98th  meridian  very  nearly ;  the  "  salt  water  region"  near 
tho  Red  Eiver  of  the  north  being  the  first  point  at  that  latitude.  Prom 
this  point  westward  along  the  Missouri  saline  lakes  and  marshes  and 
alkaline  efflorescences  are  frequent  on  the  plains  both  north  and  south, 
particularly  at  the  mauvaises  terres  or  had  lands ;  which  name  is  applied 
to  many  parts  of  the  great  area  inclosed  by  the  northerly  bend  of  the 
Missouri,  and  extending  nearly  down  to  the  Platte.  The  distinguish- 
ing plant  of  these  soils,  the  artemisia,  begins  sparingly  at  these  plains 
and  nearer  the  mountains  it  becomes  more  abundant,  covering  the  arid 
lands  of  the  basins  beyond  them  with  a  dense  and  almost  exclusive 
growth.  The  immense  area  occupied  by  this  family  of  plants,  from 
near  the  meridian  of  100°  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  noted  as  an  impres- 
sive feature  of  its  aspect  by  Fremont,  Beckwith,  and  others,  who  have 
traversed  it. 

Fremont  found  the  artemisia,  or  sage,  at  a  point  but  little  beyond 
the  96th  meridian  on  the  Kansas  in  1842,  and  from  this  meridian  to 


*  Coucludiijg  Summary  of  Central  Pacific  KaHraad  Beport,  1855,  p.  SO,  c 
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tlie  Rocky  Mountains  it  constantly  increased  in  atundanco.  Tartber 
south,  plains  of  salt  and  gypsum  occur  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Canadian  rivers  at  about  97°  of  longitude,  and  near  the  Eed  Eiver,  in 
Upper  Texas,  both  become  very  abundant  again,  occupying  most  of 
the  country.  In  Lower  Texas  at  the  same  meridian  they  characterize 
the  desert  of  the  Nueces  river — thus  commencing  with  great  regu- 
larity at  nearly  the  same  point  of  longitude  for  the  whole  distance,  or 
for  nearly  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  cactus  is  a  character- 
istic plant  of  the  arid  region  also,  not  necessarily  associated  with  saline 
or  allialine  soils,  yet  not  repelled  by  them.  It  begins  still  farther 
east,  marking  sandy  localities,  in  some  cases,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
But  the  larger  forms  of  cactus,  and  the  "interminable  sage  desert," 
have  their  home  on  the  great  interior  plains  and  basins,  and  they  are 
as  decisive  of  the  climate  in  respect  to  humidity,  as  the  glittering 
efflorescences  which  are  so  conspicuous  a  phenomenon  there. 

In  many  parts  of  Upper  Texas  gypsum  and  the  saline  earths  are  as 
abundant  aa  in  the  great  Basins,  notwithstanding  a  drainage  which  is 
sometimes  profuse.  The  southern  tributaries  of  Red  Eiver  are  all 
bitter  or  saline  waters,  and  most  of  its  sources  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Each  of  the  principal  rivers  southward  has  at  least  one  saline 
fork,  and  after  passing  round  the  circuit  of  those  flowing  directly  to 
the  Gulf,  the  tributaries  of  the  Eio  Grande  become  still  more  con- 
spieuo\isly  so.  The  San  Pedro  and  Pecos  rivers  are  always  turbid, 
and  bitter,  or  saline,  the  last  one  traversing  the  whole  of  the  great 
upper  plain,  and  bearing  oft'  solutions  constantly  renewed  by  the 
slightly  washed  earths  of  a  great  dry  district. 

Many  other  striking  evidences  of  this  preponderating  aridity  may 
be  given,  among  which  is  Fremont's  remark  on  the  absence  of  mosses 
from  every  point  but  the  very  highest,  at  his  crossing  from  the  Soxith 
Fork  of  the  Platte  to  Fort  Bridger  and  the  Salt  Lake  in  1843.  The 
characteristic  growths  of  arid  regions  are  mentioned  by  him  in  this 
connection,  and  the  statement  that  "  cacti  have  become  rare,  and  mosses 
begin  to  dispute  the  kills  with  them,"  at  the  South  Pass,  is  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  this  general  distinction.  This  is  remarked  of  a  point 
where  the  rains  are  at  least  more  equally  distributed  than  in  the 
lower  plains  and  basins,  if  they  are  not  as  equally,  in  respect  to  time, 
as  in  the  eastern  United  States;  and  the  fact  may  be  cited  as  a  cha 
racteristic  of  the  tracts  most  nearly  like  the  east  in  the  quantity  of 
rain  and  proportion  of  humidity,  that  the  cactus  and  artemisia™ the 
characteristic  vegetation  of  the  most  arid  regions — still  remain  in 
small  numbers,  and  that  but  few  deciduous  trees,  mosses,  or  growths 
characteristic  of  moderately  humid  climates  appear. 

The  next  general  peculiarity  is  the  great  range  of  temperature  in 
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the  daily  changes,  or  the  sudden  and  local  character  of  these  trans- 
itions. The  heat  of  mid-day  may  be  at  75  or  80  degrees,  yet  with 
the  formation  of  ice,  and  a  temperature  of  30  or  down  to  24  degrees 
at  sunrise ;  and  this  is  also  general  over  this  whole  district,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  extremes  occurring  at  a  point  in  a  curve  of  several 
days,  as  in  the  eastern  United  States.  These  last  non-periodic  varia- 
tions, so  characteristic  at  the  east,  are  less  in  the  elevated  and  Pacific 
districts,  apparently,  and  they  are  evidently  due  to  causes  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  controlling  this  sharp  curve  of  variations  for  the 
day.  The  altitude  and  arid  surface  both  facilitate  this  daily  variation, 
as  the  heat  accumulates  rapidly  under  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day, 
and  it  is  as  rapidly  radiated  at  night^the  absence  of  clouds  facilitat- 
ing both  processes.  With  little  surface  humidity  to  retard  the  accu- 
mulation of  heat  from  the  sun's  rays,  the  mid-day  temperature  becomes 
as  great  as  that  of  districts  in  the  same  latitude  at  sea  level;  and  in 
summer,  when  the  number  of  hours  of  increasing  heat  considerably 
exceeds  those  of  radiation,  the  temperature  of  plains  at  five  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  same  lati- 
tudes at  points  very  little  elevated  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  Fort 
Laramie  the  mean  temperature  of  July  is  75°,  and  that  of  Boston,  at 
the  same  latitude,  72°.5 ;  that  of  Rochester  is  70°,  its  latitude  being 
very  nearly  the  same.  Santa  F^,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet 
has  a  mean  for  this  month  of  75°.3,  while  Norfolk,  at  about  one  degree 
of  latitude  farther  north,  has  a  mean  of  78°.  Comparing  other  points 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  with  the  east  we  find  an  elevation  of  5  or 
6000  feet  to  have  temperatures  equal  to  those  of  like  latitudes  east- 
ward, and  this  is  particularly  the  ease  with  the  few  observations  at 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  South  Pass  by 
Fremont  in  1843,  five  instances  occur  in  July  and  August,  and  pre- 
vious to  August  27th,  of  temperatures  at  sunrise  below  32°,  when  the 
mid-day  temperatures  were  from  70  to  83  degrees.  At  his  return 
passage  in  1844,  eight  instances  occur  between  May  20th  and  June 
20th  of  temperatures  at  sunrise  below  the  freezing  point,  when  the 
raid-day  temperatures  exceeded  70  degrees.  The  altitudes  in  both 
cases  were  at  or  above  seven  thousand  feet,  and  the  average  tempera- 
ture at  least  as  great  as  that  at  sea  level,  for  the  same  dates  and  the 
same  latitudes.  The  nights  not  favorable  to  radiation  gave  much 
higher  temperatures.  On  passing  out  of  the  rough  mountainous 
country,  between  Upper  New  Mexico  and  the  settlements  near  Great 
Salt  Lake,  Capt.  Beckwith  remarks  the  temporarily  milder  climate, 
and  that 

"We  had  not  fo  record  a  oliange  of  tempecataro  from  aunriae  to  mid-day  of  from 
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forty  to  sixty  degrees,  to  wMcli  we  liave  become  so  miieli  accustomed  in  tliese  val- 
ley a."* 

But  tho  low  morning  temperatures  again  appeared,  and  were  found 
to  characterize  the  whole  country — the  sunrise  observations  in  Octo- 
ber for  three  successive  days  being  at  14  and  15  degrees.  In  a 
reconnoissance  by  Lieut.  Mowry  at  the  western  border  of  the  basin 
district  of  the  Columbia  river,  temperatures  at  sunrise  of  33  to  39 
degrees  were  frequent  in  August,  1854,  and  though  the  altitudes 
were  sometimes  over  two  thousand  feet,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Columbia,  at  its  lowest  points,  and  to  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  participates  in  the  great  range  of  daily  tem- 
peratures peculiar  to  other  portions  of  this  interior  region.  In  the 
instance  last  referred  to  there  are  observations  at  mid-day  of  90  to  98 
degrees.f  In  the  narrative  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  survey  by 
Capt.  Beekwith  he  remarks: 

"  We  oliserve  the  greatest  contrasts  between  the  heat  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ia 
these  mountain  valleys,  from  noon  to  3  P.  M.,  tho  thermometer  standing  at  870  to  92°, 
and  at  night  falling  helow  the  freezing  point." — (First  report,  p.  63.) 

These  eitations  might  be  largely  extended  to  show  the  peculiarity 
of  great  daily  range  of  temperature  to  belong  to  the  whole  interior 
and  arid  district,  whether  greatly  elevated  or  not.  In  referring  to  the 
adaptation  of  cultivated  plants  and  agricultural  staples  to  this  climate 
these  extremes  will  again  be  noticed.  It  may  be  said  here,  however, 
that  the  eCFect  of  extremes  in  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  apparently 
similar  to  that  on  animal  life,  and  that  the  absence  of  heat  may  be 
borne  as  much  more  easily  in  a  dry  climate  than  in  a  humid  one  as 
its  excess.  Col.  Emory,  in  a  connection  already  quoted,  remarks  that 
the  greater  humidity  of  a  night  near  the  Gila  made  a  temperature  of 
37°  more  severely  felt  "  than  one  of  25°  in  the  dry  regions.''^ 

These  two  great  climatologieal  distinctions  which  mark  the  interior 
and  Pacific  districts  control  many  practical  results.  They  limit  the 
range  of  many  of  the  characteristic  American  agricultural  staples  very 
much,  and,  though  there  are  common  points  of  distinction  remaining, 
yet  on  comparison  with  the  climates  of  Western  Europe  the  more 

*  Survey  of  Central  Railroad  route  to  ttB  Pacific,  p.  78.  (Octavo.) 
t  Report  of  Pacific  Railroad  surveys,  vol.  i.,  (quarto)  p.  605,  &e. 
}  "  At  noon  the  thermometer  was  740,  at  6  P.  M.  52°,  and  at  6  o'clock  nest  morning 
190 1  which  has  boon  about  the  average  range  of  tomperature  for  the  last  two  weeks." 
(p.  93.)  Tho  point  thus  observed  was  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Gila,  and  at  the  middla 
of  November,  1846.  At  p.  63,  an  instance  is  also  Ternarked  of  great  change  of  tem- 
perature by  the  nightly  radiation.  On  Oct.  23d,  Maj.  Emory  writes  "we  retired  witli 
the  thermometer  at  70O,  and  awakened  in  the  morning  shivering,  with  the  tharmo 
meter  marking  250,  notwithstanding  our  blankets  were  as  dry  as  it  we  had  slept  in  a 
house."    The  camp  was  near  the  Mimbres  Mountains. 

11 
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Striking  points  of  difference  between  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Europe  are  found  to  be  removed.  The  semi-tropical  features  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  are  wanting,  and  the  associated  staples,  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  cotton,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  rice,  and  hemp, — are,  if  not  quite 
cut  off,  very  much  restricted  on  the  whole.  In  the  south  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  some  growth  of  each  of  these  is  possible,  the  valleys  of  tlie 
Gila  and  of  the  southern  point  of  the  coast  range  of  California  afford- 
ing favorable  localities  for  their  cultivation.  Indian  corn  and  tobacco 
may  go  much  farther,  and  favorable  localities  produce  com  abundantly 
in  New  Mexico  and  Southern  California.  But  for  the  remainder  of 
the  arid  region,  or  for  all  that  north  of  the  38th  parallel,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Indian  corn  is  scarcely  relied  upon  on  account  of  the  sharp 
daily  curve  of  the  temperature  changes. 

These  plants  of  tropical  origin,  or  of  range  into  the  tropics,  as  is 
each  of  those  just  named,  have  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life  and  ex- 
tent of  range  everywhere  on  this  continent,  and  they  seem  to  follow 
high  temperatures,  under  whatever  circumstances  these  occur,  more 
decidedly  than  any  other  condition.  There  are  many  localities  of 
quite  perfect  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  scattered  over 
the  mountain  region,  and  it  is  successful  at  remarkable  altitudes  in 
New  Mexico, — at  the  sources  of  the  Canadian  and  Pecos  rivers,  on 
the  east,  it  goes  to  6500  feet  elevation,  and  at  the  Zufii  Mountains, 
with  part  of  the  "Navajo  country,"  near  Fort  Defiance,  on  the  west, 
to  6000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  foregoing  notice  of  the  distinctions  belonging  to  the  interior 
climates,  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  absence  of  general  and 
symmetrical  conditions,  of  change  or  movement,  either  in  temperature 
or  in  what  belongs  to  the  dynamics  of  climate  proper,  such  as  prevail 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  yet  the  localization  of  all  the  features  of 
the  climate  is,  from  this  point  of  comparison,  the  leading  point  of 
difference  after  that  of  the  contrast  in  humidity.  Enough  of  observa- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made  to  decide  what  the  exact  measure  of 
correspondence  and  symmetry  is  between  different  parts  of  the  interior 
in  regard  to  the  greater  conditions  and  changes,  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  outrank  the  influences  which  make  most  of  the  condi- 
tions local,  An^nstanee  of  this  greater  degree  of  change  occurred 
in  December,  1855,  when  a  sudden  and  extreme  depression  of  tempe- 
rature occurred  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  below  the 
40th  parallel.  This  change  was  felt  in  California  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  most  extremely,  and  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  it  also  occurred 
on  the  23d,  being  more  severe,  however,  on  the  24th  and  25th ;  and  at 
Washington  it  began  on  the  23d  and  was  continued  and  more  severe 
on  subsequent  days.     In^this  case  but  one  or  two  days  of  difference 
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existed  in  the  dates  of  the  most  ahmpt  change  hctween  San  Francisco 
and  Washington,  and  the  period  of  many  days  of  cold  weather  which 
succeeded,  was  for  a  time  similar  over  the  whole  area.  Afterward 
great  extremes  of  cold  occurred  in  the  Atlantic  States,  which  were 
wholly  unknown  in  California,  at  least. 

It  cannot  now  be  determined  what  instances  among  these  changes  are 
of  a  class  not  controlled  by  local  influences,  but  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  ordinarily  very  little  correspondence  between  the  conditions  in  New 
Mexico  and  those  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  Ciilifomia,  and  Oregon.  The 
general  storms  characteristic  of  the  Atlantic  States  are  there  unknown, 
though  there  are  great  storms  and  continuous  rains,  they  are  of  a 
periodic  character  along  the  whole  coast.  Those  of  Salt  Lake  Basin 
arc  little  known,  though  it  is  known  that  they  are  not  periodic  there, 
nor  in  the  north  of  New  Mexico.  The  periodic  storms  of  the  coast 
have  definite  peculiarities  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Eastern 
States,  apart  from  the  fact  they  occur  iu  certain  months  only.  They 
appear  to  be  attended  by  no  phenomena  indicating  symmetrical  rela- 
tions, as  of  a  disturbance  and  its  removal,  with  the  attendant  oscillations 
of  every  condition  above  and  below  the  mean. 

Though  more  extreme  in  minor  conditions,  these  interior  districts 
are  more  equable  than  the  east  in  regard  to  these  greater  oscillations, 
— the  changes,  of  pressure  and  of  temperature,  of  ;vhat  may  be  called 
the  greater  non-periodic  sort.  The  barometric  range,  though  not  well 
determined,  is  there  certainly  less  than  in  the  remarkable  fluctuations 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The  free  movement  of  the  aerial  mass, 
if  that  agency  can  be  supposed  to  affect  the  result,  is  interrupted  by 
the  frequent  ranges  of  mountains ;  or  rather,  the  aceumulated  heat  and 
moisture  cannot  become  so  great,  perhaps  for  want  of  the  volume  of 
lower  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  excess  and  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  cannot  be  great 
and  general  as  on  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  leading  distinction  of  aridity  is  clearly  shown  bj  the  charts  of 
distribution  of  rain,  and,  though  there  arc  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
atmospheric  humidity  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  rain,  they 
do  not  apply  to  any  point  here  except  the  immediate  coast  of  Califor- 
nia. There  the  low  peculiar  summer  temperature  is  almost  constantly 
attended  by  fogs  and  mists,  but  there  is  no  parallel  to  ,thls  phenomenon 
in  the  interior,  or  beyond  a  very  narrow  line  of  coast.  In  the  mount- 
ainous districts  the  illustration  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  excess  of  a 
fair  representation  of  the  humidity,  as  the  rains  are  local,  and  profuse 
while  falling,  occupying  little  time  or  apace,  and  succeeded  at  once  by 
the  otherwise  constant  aridity  of  the  air. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  temperature  distribution  that  should  be 
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noted  liere  as  anomaloua,  wliicli  is  the  great  excess  of  heat  for  the  alti- 
tudes, of  this  district  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  isothermals 
often  continue  their  direction  across  the  elevated  region,  without 
sensibly  changing  their  position  in  latitude  as  they  approach  it  from 
the  low  plains  at  the  east,  or  from  the  ocean  on  the  west.  No  rule  of 
reduction  for  altitude  is  found  to  apply  here  in  the  form  given  to  such 
rules  in  Europe,  and  the  entire  element  of  altitude  must  be  excluded 
from  the  calculation  for  many  localities,  as  for  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Eio  Grande,  the  Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  the  plain  at  Fort  Laramie, 

This  excess  of  heat,  as  before  intimated,  evidently  increases  the 
comparative  aridity  and  rarefaction,  and  it  is  not  only  important  as  a 
distinct  general  fact,  but  also  as  an  agency  in  modifying  other  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  anomalous  of  itself,  or  a 
condition  which  does  not,  or  which  does  occur  elsewhere  on  great 
elevated  plateaus;  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  fact,  which  the  records  abundantly  support,  we  will  not  under- 
take any  examination  of  such  records  as  have  been  made  in  Asia,  and 
at  other  elevated  plateaus. 

In  review  of  the  distinctions  of  a  general  character  belonging  to 
the  interior  and  Pacific  climates  they  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  aridity 
first;  isolation  of  districts  and  conditions  next;  and  periodicity  of 
rains,  winds  and  some  other  prevailing  phenomena  in  distinction  from 
equally  distributed  raios,  &c.,  as  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The 
isolation  of  phenomena  implies  an  interruption  of  the  symmetry  so 
characteristic  of  the  cast,  and  all  the  important  differences  which  follow 
in  this  train.  Extreme  contrasts,  diversities,  and  transitions  belong 
here  to^^dce,  or  locality,  and  in  the  east  to  time. 
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T.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ARID  AND  INTERIOR  AREAS 
OF  THE  TWO  CONTINEXTS. 

Little  has  been  known  of  tlie  interior  climates  of  either  continent, 
from  instrumental  observation  until  quite  recently,  and  they  have 
been  too  much  disregarded  in  the  cli in ato logical  investigations  which 
have  been  prosecuted  for  Europe,  and  based  on  the  positive  statistics 
so  abundant  there.  Little  could  be  done  decisively  by  comparing 
what  was  known  of  them  with  the  accurately  observed  districts  of 
Europe,  and  still  less  could  be  attempted  in  a  comparison  we  may 
now  make,  to  some  extent,  of  areas  of  like  position  and  like  cdnfigu- 
ration,  and  with  similar  climates,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Observations  are  yet  too  few  to  be  satisfactory  as  sta- 
tistics, it  is  true,  but  there  are  enough,  with  the  fresh  and  accurate 
descriptions  recently  accumulated,  to  show  what  the  principal  points 
of  correspondence  are,  and  to  throw  great  light  on  both  these  districts. 

The  physical  geography  of  some  portions  of  Asia  and  the  east  of 
Europe  is  still  obscure,  though  Humboldt's  travels  and  descriptions 
are  sufficient  for  general  purposes,  and  the  information  they  give 
would  have  passed  into  practical  use  if  any  occasion  for  reference  to 
the  subject  in  that  manner  had  existed.  But  we  here  occupy  a  very 
large  area  similar  to  the  east  of  Europe  and  to  Asia,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  two  is  quite  necessary  to  illustrate  the  capacities  of  such  a  dis- 
trict in  regard  to  cultivation  and  occupation,  as  well  as  of  great 
interest  in  assisting  to  solve  the  questions  in  the  complicated  and 
diificult  department  of  climatology.  In  Asia  science  has  never  been 
applied  to  practical  uses,  yet  ages  of  occnpation  and  cultivation  have 
thoroughly  tested  most  points  of  the  capacity  of  the  districts  corres- 
ponding to  our  own  unoccupied  interior;  and  it  would  be  of  great 
service  to  obtain  all  the  results  to  aid  us  in  acclimation  and  naturali- 
zation. Much  more  may  without  doubt  be  done  in  Tartary,  Persia, 
and  other  similar  districts,  to  develop  the  climatological  capacity,  if 
the  best  observations  and  comparisons  were  applied  to  such  a  purpose; 
and  we  may  here  profit  by  both  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  recent  and  accurate  results  of  scientific  observation. 
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The  corresponding  positions  in  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe  may  be 
indicated  in  large  divisions,  which  have  a  general  resemblance.  For 
the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas  we  have  there  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  for  the 
Gulf  coast  east  of  Texas,  and  the  coast  of  Florida,  the  Chinese  Sea, 
and  the  south  of  China;  for  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  Red  Sea;  for 
New  Mexico,  Upper  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Caucasus;  for  Fremont's 
Great  Basin,  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  great  interior 
basins  stretching  eastward  toward  Pekin;  for  British  America,  the 
plains  of  Siberia  and  of  European  Russia.  This  comparison  of  dis- 
tricts might  be  greatly  extended  by  applying  it  to  small  tracts  or 
localities,  and  there  is  so  much  specific  correspondence  between 
Sonora  and  Palestine,  including  with  the  last  some  portion  of  the  Red 
Sea  coast,  as  to  deserve  place  in  these  distiuctions. 

The  great  American  prairie  region  is  also  not  difBcult  to  parallel. 
Immense  areas  in  the  south  and  east  of  European  Russia,  and  in  Mol- 
davia and  "Wallachia,*  with  intervals  stretching  through  far  toward 
China  indeed,  have  more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
plains.  The  immense  steppe  country  of  South  Russia  is  often  quite 
as  treeless  as  the  American  prairie,  and  as  deficient  in  water;  and  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  less  fertility,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  saline 
traets.f  In  Central  Europe  the  plains  are,  however,  more  humid  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  increase  in  humidity  rapidly  westward. 
This  appears  in  the  number  of  cloudy  and  humid  days  rather  than 

*"0n  tte  broad  level  steppes  with,  their  laxuriant  verdure,  taking  into  riew  tlie 
climate — warm  in  summer,  yet  cold  and  exposed  to  winds  of  great  severity  in  winter — 
it  strikes  me  that  tliefe  must  lie  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  between  this  portion 
of  Russia  and  onr  own  prairies  in  corresponding  latitudes."  Ejmdall,  Sheep  Busbandry 
in  U.  S. 

"The  general  surface  of  Moldavia  consists  o£  undulating  plains  of  great  beauty  and 
of  vast  estent,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  giasa."    Lip.  Gaz. 

t  In  Kupffer's  account  of  the  Russian  steppea  "  with  geognostioal  descriptions,  made 
in  a  journey  to  tlie  environs  of  Mt.  Elbrouz,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  1849,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,"  we  iave  the  following  notes  ;  "  Towards  the  north  the  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus descends  into  the  immense  steppea  wMcli  constitute  the  middle  of  Russia. 
Prom  Voronets  to  Stavropol  we  scarcely  meet  a  single  kill  or  tree.  Houses  become 
more  and  more  rare,  and  are  collected  on  a  small  number  of  points  where  the  action 
of  some  river  interrupts  the  uniformity,  and  renders  more  fertile  the  black  soil  of  the 
steppe,  which  is  sterile  from  excess  of  strength,  by  diluting  it  with  sand.  From 
Taganrog  to  Nioolaieff  the  steppes  which  border  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azoff 
preserve  the  same  character  of  uniformity  and  sterility." 

He  remarks  the  esoellenoe  of  the  natural  roads  when  dry;  the  burnt  and  yellow 
aspect  of  the  plains  in  Jnly,  and  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  in  the  spring  before  the 
plants  are  withered ;  their  great  dryness,  and  great  variation  of  temperature  in 
winter,  when,  on  the  great  steppes  between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  the  thermo- 
meter falls  to  — 130  and  — 25o  with  very  high  winds.  Brewsier'a  Ediab,  JoitTnal  of 
Science,  1831. 
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in  the  quantity  of  rain,  but  it  is  still  a  decided  difference.  East  and 
south  of  Kasao  they  are  aa  dry  as  at  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  In 
Mongolia  and  Mantchooria  the  conditions  of  the  dry  prairies  are  pro- 
hably  more  closely  reproduced  than  elsewhere,  though  little  is  known 
of  that  district  beyond  the  fact  that  there  are  few  or  no  forests,  and 
many  saline  and  sandy  tracts.  The  great  interior  basin  of  the  United 
States  has  been  regarded  by  Fremont  as  a  distinct  climatological  and 
topographical  division,  but  it  has  a  gradual  transition,  instead  of  an 
abrupt  one,  into  every  part  of  the  entire  district  surrounding  it.  The 
more  precise  distinctions  which  belong  to  it  may  be  given  elsewhere 
more  conveniently,  and  the  special  points  of  comparison  between  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Texas  and  the  Mediterranean  deserve  distinct  attention. 

The  arid  climates  aa  a  class  are  new  to  na,  and  their  peculiarities 
are  not  readily  understood.  It  is  not  easy  to  divest  ouraelves  of  the 
historic  associations  which  marl;  them  as  remote  and  foreign,  and  few 
arc  conversant  with  the  degree  of  necessary  association,  in  travel  and 
settlement,  which  we  must  at  once  enter  upon  with  districts  as  arid 
and  peculiar  as  Arabia.  The  arts  and  the  circumstances  of  eastern 
life  must  furnish  much  which  will  be  required  here,  and  the  pic- 
turesque symbols  and  allusions  of  oriental  literature  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  the  interior  and  Pacific  districts. 

There  are  some  facts  in  the  general  comparison  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica which  show  that  surface  and  configuration  do  not  control  climates, 
even  in  those  arid  districts,  aa  decisively  aa  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
Europe,  or  in  the  greater  share  of  the  temperate  zone.  On  both  con- 
tinents a  desert  belt  extends,  in  general  terms,  from  the  sea  on  the 
west,  at  25°  to  30°  north  latitude,  northeastward  to  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  or  beyond  it.  Neither  distance  from  the  sea,  nor  altitude, 
affects  this,  and  in  both  cases, — in  Sonora  and  Lower' California  and 
at  the  west  of  Africa, — the  desert  comes  quite  to  the  sea  shore  at  the 
west,  and  lies  but  little  above  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  immense 
area  of  Sahara  is  made  a  desert  by  mountains  intervening  between  it 
and  the  sea,  and,  though  the  spot  similarly  influenced  is  much  smaller 
in  America,  the  analogies  are  clearly  the  same  in  regard  to  position 
and  climatological  effect.  These  two  cases  come  mainly  within  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  for  a  belt  of  perhaps  ten  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  tropic,  some  exterior  and  yet  undetermined  cause  con- 
trols the  distribution  of  atmospheric  humidity  and  of  rain.  How  far 
this  effect  is  extended  into  the  interior,  where  it  blends  with  the 
recognized  continental  effect,  it  is  alao  impossible  now  to  say.  TLe 
arid  regions  of  the  eastern  continent  are  immense,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  North  America  might  be  disposed  along  a  line  drawn  north- 
eastward from  a  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  25°  north  lati- 
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tude,  wittout  doing  more  than  to  cover  this  gigantic  belt  of  sanda.* 
Perhaps  the  proportion  of  desert  is  less  in  North  America,  as  that  of 
loose  sands  certainly  is,  and  the  actual  area  is  of  course  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  great  measure  the  desert  areas  have  in  the  old  world. 
Still  the  position  of  the  worst  tracts  on  the  western  coasts,  and  the 
evidences  of  an  exterior  influence  in  controlling  those  of  the  lower 
temperate  latitudes,  is  equally  apparent,  and  the  same  in  each  case. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  perfect  all  these  analogies  of  struc- 
ture and  cliraatologieal  consequence,  but  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  do  so 
satisfactorily.  The  plains  are,  as  before  remarked,  strikingly  similar 
where  cultivable,  as  well  as  when  they  become  uncultivable  and  blend 
with  saline  and  sandy  tracts.  The  conditions  which  are  apparently 
controlled  by  distance  from  the  sea,  or  by  intervening  mountains  which 
become  the  equivalent  of  distance,  are  also  similar,  and  we  are  able 
in  both  cases  to  identify  a  general  cause  of  aridity  which  does  not 
originate  with  either  area,  and  which  is  clearly  exterior  to  the  posi- 
tion, configuration,  and  every  other  element  of  the  part  of  the  continent 
where  its  effects  are  felt. 

Reference  to  the  statistics  and  the  rain  charts  will  be  easy  in  exami- 
nation of  these  positions,  and  no  citation  of  them  is  necessary  here. 
The  deficiency  of  raiu  on  this  continent  is  brought  out  very  strikingly 
by  the  contrasts  of  the  chart,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
has  been  taken  to  be  in  former  references  to  the  subject.f 

The  comparison  in  temperature,  also,  need  not  be  made  more  gene- 
rally than  has  already  been  done,  or  than  any  reference  to  the  statistics 
and  isothermal  charts  will  do,  and  the  remainder  of  the  comparison 

*  "Herodotus  described  the  deserts  of  Norttem  Africa,  of  Yemen,  Eerman,  &c.,  and 
even  as  far  as  Monlton,  as  forming  a  single  connected  sea  of  aand."  "The  seas  of 
sand,  may  be  traced  througli  Africa  and  Asia,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  beyond  the  Indua, 
or  through  an  extent  of  5600  geographical  milea."  (Aspects  of  Natnre.) 

Yery  little  is  known  of  the  altitude  of  the  African  deserts  except  that  there  are  no 
mountains  south  of  the  Atlas.  South  of  Algeria  barometric  measurements  show  that 
it  is  very  low, — "by  careful  barometric  measurements  Fournel  has  made  it  tolerably 
probable  that  a  part  of  the  northern  desert  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea."  (Ibid.) 

t  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  work  on  the  Mediterranean,  cites  a  striking  instance  of  the 
dryness  of  the  Grecian  atmosphere;  "The  airof  Attica  was  always  esteemed  the  purest 
in  Greece  and  It  Is  still  the  best;  and  such  is  its  extreme  dryness  that  Sig.  Lusieri, 
Lord  Elgin's  artist — whose  house  was  on  the  site  of  the  Prytaneum — told  me  that  he 
could  leave  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  open  ground  all  night,  and  write  or  draw  upon  it 
on  the  following  morning.  This  freedom  from  atmospheric  moisture  has,  no  doubt, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  admirable  preservation  of  the  Athenian  structures."  (p. 
270.)  The  permanence  of  the  adobe  or  clay  buildings  of  New  Mexico  and  Sonora,  a 
mode  of  building  of  the  most  perishable  and  fragile  character  in  a  climate  even  mode- 
rately humid,  is  a  proof  of  the  aridity  of  our  atmosphere  parallel  to  that  named  by 
Admiral  Smyth. 
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may  be  devoted  to  citation  of  details  and  facta  corroborative  of  the 
general  views.  Ttere  is  a  great  deficiency  in  these,  however,  in  the 
shape  most  desired,  or  with  bearings  readily  understood.  Few  recent 
travellers  have  given  us  notes  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  and  many  of  the 
notices  we  have  are  vague  and  scattered.  Such  as  they  are,  some 
selection  from  them  will  be  attempted  for  illustration. 

In  a  "  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine,"  by  Abbe 
Schwarz,  a  brief  resume  is  given  of  the  climatological  peculiarities 
of  the  month,  which,  as  a  rough  but  perhaps  expressive  outline,  may 
be  quoted  here.  Palestine  is  the  equivalent  of  Soiiora  and  Lower 
California  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  a  natural  point  of  departure  in 
reviewing  the  interior  climate  of  the  old  world.  The  following  is  a 
condensation  of  his  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the  months. 

January,  (Tebeth.)  ;  Very  cold,  almonds  in  blossom. 

February,  (Shebat)  j  Very  cold,  witb,  occasionai  Enow  and  tHn  ice, 

March,  (Adar)  ;  Air  warmer,  with  oooasional  strong  wind  and  much  rain, 

fruit  trees  in  bloom. 
April,*  ( Jisan)  ;  Much  rain  in  the  first  halt ;  barley  ripe  at  the  first  of  the 

mouth ;  some  new  wheat ;  the  whole  surface  covered 

with  flowers. 
May,  (lyar) ;  Eain  long  ceased,  air  pure,  heat  moderate ;  wheat  ripena ; 

apricots  gathered  at  Qa^a. 
Juno,  (Siran)  ;  Clear,  heat  inoreases ;  all  grain  gathered,  vey  little  dew. 

July,  (Tamuz) ;  Dew  almost  ceases ;  apples,  pears,  watermelons,  and  half 

the  grapes  ripe. 
August,  (Ab)  ;  Sometimes  cloudy,  with  much  dew ;  figs,  &c.,  ripe,  (tend- 

ency toward  rainy  season.) 
September,  (Elul)  ;  Less  heat,  dew  abundant  "as  though  it  had  rained;" 

grapes,  pomegranates,  lemons,  and  qainces,  ripe. 
Ootoiier,  (Tishry) ;  Cloudy,  heat  still  high,  leas  dew,  some  raiu;  olives  and 

dates  ripe. 
November,  (Marcheshvan)  ;  Many  clouds,  strong  wind  and  raina  ;  citrons  and  oriinges 

ripe. 
December,  (Kisler)  ;  Temperature  as  in  Nov. ;  sowing  grain ;  althoagh  oranges 

and  kindred  fruit  have  been  long  ripe  thoy  continue 

to  mature  on  the  trees  till  towards  April  and  May." 

The  same  author  gives,  in  addition,  some  notes  in  regard  to  the 
snows  and  rains,  the  locality  being  at  or  near  Jerusalem.  In  most 
years  there  is  no  snow,  yet  it  sometimes  falls  in  February  and  remains 
several  days  on  the  ground.  In  1753  an  immense  quantity  of  snow 
is  said  to  have  fallen,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  men  perished 

*  "  When  I  first  trod  on  the  saored  soil  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  5593,  (April,  1S33) 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  valley  of  the  Sharon  in 
such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  it  is  in  Germany,  whence  I  came,  in  July  and  August." 
In  May  "  in  the  district  of  the  Jordan  the  wheat  harvest  has  long  since  commenced, 
while  the  grain  is  only  half  ripe  in  other  parts  of  Palestine." 
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near  Nazareth.  In  184-i  a  little  snow  fell  on  April  lltb.  A  tradition 
is  mentioned  that  it  once  "  snowed  so  violently  in  Sivan  (beginning  of 
June)  that  no  one  waa  able  to  attend  the  synagogue  at  Pentecost." 
An  Italian  traveller  is  reported  to  have  found  in  Upper  Galilee  a 
monument  with  an  Arable  inscription ;  "  Be  not  astonished  if  snow 
should  fall  in  Nisan,  (April)  we  have  seen  it  in  Sivan."  (June.)  There 
are  rude  and  vague  notices,  but  they  express  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  that  climate  quite  forcibly. 

An  important  division  of  the  rainy  season  occurs  here,  which  ia 
frei^ueutly  alluded  to  by  early  writers  as  "  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain."  The  same  suspension  of  rains  during  a  portion  of  the  winter 
occurs  in  Lower  California*  and  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  along  the  entire 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Europe.  It  is  thus  described  by  Abbe 
Schwarz : 

"  Li  ordinary  years  the  rain  liegins  in  October.  Thia  so  called  first  rain  lasts  at 
times  an  entire  week  witliout  interruption,  ceases  tlienfor  a  brief  space,  but  occaaion- 
ally  also  for  seyeral  days  or  even  ■weeks,  and  commences  again ;  but  it  ia  often  absent 
till  near  Adar  (March).  Then  commences  the  latter  rain,  whieh  comes  down  with 
great  yioience  and  laata  the  whole  of  this  month  and  even  a  part  of  April.  It  haa 
also  been  known  to  continue  to  the  middle  of  June." 


Irrigation  is  necessary  in  every  part  of  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  arid 
districts  northeastward.  Tropical  fruits  are  scarcely  more  abundant 
there  than  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  on  the  west  of  Mexico,  though  the 
difference  of  latitude  in  respect  to  these  is  perhaps  three  degrees.  Mr. 
Bartlett  observed  date  trees  yet  growing  at  Ures,  the  capital  of  Sonora  ;t 
and  at  Hermosilla  in  the  same  vicinity,  at  north  latitude  28°,  he  men- 
tions "beautiful  palms,"  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  citrons,  and  pome- 
granates, as  being  abundant.  Over  most  of  this  state  south  of  31 1° 
of  latitude  the  fruits  mentioned  frequently  occur,  and  the  pome- 
granates are  particularly  fine  and  abundant.  This  is  also  a  district 
requiring  irrigation. 

Points  on  the  lower  peninsula  of  California,  particularly  Loreto,  at 
nearly  27°  of  latitude,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  strongly  resemble 
the  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  same  intense  heat  and  aridity 

*  Dr.  Gibbons,  in  some  esaays  on  the  climate  of  California  published  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Journals,  notices  thia  division  of  the  rainy  season  at  San  Franciaoo  as  follows : 

"  There  appear  to  be  two  rainy  aoaaona  rather  than  one— something  like  the  early 
and  latter  rains  ot  Palestine,  The  one  takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of  NoTember  or 
December,  when  the  aea  winds  relinquish  their  sway,  and  the  other  in  March  when 
they  are  about  to  reaume  their  authority.  Between  these  perioda  tbere  ia  an  inter- 
regnum of  dry  weather." 

t  Personal  Narrative  of  Expeditions  in  Tesas,  Keir  Mexico,  Sonora,  &c.,  by  Hon, 
John  Knssell  Bartlett,  1850  to  1853.     Pp.  400—480. 
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which  are  known  to  belong  to  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
with  extremes  of  cold  in  the  winter,  and  with  rare  instances  of  rain, 
are  cited  by  him  as  belonging  to  this  part  of  California.  The  date 
grows  freely  at  Loreto. 

In  the  modes  of  retaining  water  for  use  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  customs,  so  far  as  they  have  been  formed,  of  the  occupants 
of  the  districts  of  Sonora  and  New  Mexico  and  those  of  Oriental 
nations,  resort  being  had  to  tanks  or  pools  in  each  case,  which  are  filled 
at  the  time  of  rains,  and  retain  the  water  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity 
for  use  until  consumed.  The  oriental  mode  of  constructing  tanks  on 
the  tops  of  houses  has  not  been  in  use  in  America,  so  far  as  known, 
but  the  structures  of  the  savage  builders  in  New  Mexico  and  on  the 
Gila,  are  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  east.  Small  aqueducte 
called  acequias  are  frequently  met  with  at  the  ruined  buildings  of  the 
Gila  coimtry.  The  natural  tanks  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  Gila 
Eiver  are  frequently  noticed  by  travellers.  They  are,  apparently, 
merely  accidental  displacements  of  rock,  and  wholly  natural  reservoirs, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  profuse  rains  falling  at  intervals  are  retained 
in  a  state  of  singular  purity  through  the  dry  season.* 

In  the  existing  notices  of  the  climate  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  all  of 
Asia  Minor,  there  is  frequent  reference  to  abrupt  and  extreme  changes 
of  temperature,  and  to  severe  winter  storms ;  phenomena  in  which 
the  localized  interior  features  are  blended  with  general  ones.  Most  of 
the  country  is  elevated,  and  there  are  many  high  interrupted  chains  of 

■*  Abbe  Stliwaiz  has  an  interesting  description  of  the  pools  near  Jerusalem,  wWcli 
may  hare  be  transcribed.  "  There  are  in  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs  the  following 
fire  pools  : 

I.  The  Upper  Pool,  of  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  laaiah  vii.  3,  and  ssxri,  2.  It  is  oallod  by 
the  Arabs  Birlcet  Manndi.  It  ia  about  500  paces  from  the  Kallai,  and  is  about  100 
cubits  (200  feet)  long  and  broad,  and  15  cubits  (30  feet)  deep. 

II.  The  Lower  Pool,  of  Isaiah  xsii.  9 ;  also  called  the  Old  Fool,  likewise  the  Siloah 
Pool  in  Nehemiah  iii.  IB.  It  lies  in  Oie  valley  of  Ben  Himmon,  where  the  Siloah 
issues  out  of  the  roeky  mount,  the  ancient  Ophel,  and  then  falls  into  the  pool,  which 
ia  considerably  smaller  than  the  first.     It  then  comes  out  again. 

III.  The  Pool  of  Ilezekiah,  This  was  constmcted  by  Heiekiah,  and  produced  by 
conducting  the  wat«r  into  the  city.  (2  Kings  is.  20.)  This  pool,  which  is  within 
the  city  to  the  northeast  of  the  Kallai,  is  of  the  same  size  with  the  Upper  Pool,  and  it 
13  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  canal  which  supplies  it  with  water. 

IV.  The  pool  which  lies  to  the  east-northeast  of  the  Bab  al  Sebat ;  which  appears, 
however,  to  be  of  modern  Btmotnre,  aa  no  mention  is  made  of  it  either  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  Talmud. 

V.  Tlie  pool  which  is  to  the  north  of  and  near  the  temple  monnt,  and  in  which,  in 
ancient  times,  as  Josephus  reports,  the  animals  deatined  for  sacrifice  were  washed. 

Besides  these  five  there  are  yet  found  two  ruined  pools  to  the  northwest  of  Mount 
Zion.  .  .  .  Water  is  found  in  the  first  three  I  have  named,  the  other  four  are  entirely 
empty,  and  partly  ruinous. "—Sketches  of  Palestine,  pp.  271-2. 
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mountains,  which  render  the  local  climates  severe.  Contrasts  of  both  the 
local  and  general  character  strikingly  like  those  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can interior  from  30°  of  latitude  northward,  belong  to  the  entire  area 
of  like  position  in  Asia  Minor  and  south  of  the  Caspian.  The  transi- 
tion from  localities  extremely  favorable  to  tropical  fruits,  to  those  so 
high,  cold,  and  thoroughly  desert-like  as  to  preclude  almost  all  culti- 
vation, is  more  abrupt  and  extreme  than  in  America,  or  rather,  the 
localities  favorable  to  tropical  fruits  intrude  farther  into  the  temperate 
latitudes  there. 

Murray*  gives  the  following  notes  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Persia, 
where  the  tropical  characteristics  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  high 
table  lands  which  have  temperate  climates,  and  the  peculiarities 
belonging  to  arid  and  elevated  regions. 

"  The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  Himalayan  Monnt- 
ains,  and  from  those  of  tho  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  must  be  included  in  the 
transition  zone.  Between  lat.  SOO  and  330  the  flat  and  low  districts  enjoy  a  very  hot 
summer,  ana  a  remarkably  miW  winter.  Sometimes  in  the  latter  season  a  thin  coat- 
ing ot  ice  Is  formed  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  the  brink  ot  rivers,  but  it 
dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  western  districts,  but 
it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar,  {lat.  330.)  In  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan,  (lat.  3CP  50') 
shaded  by  the  date,  bauyas,  &o.,  Elphinatone  remarked  in  Deo.,  1809,  a  temperature  of 
280  ....  To  the  north,  Cashmere,  flat.  340  to  350)  inclosed  between  lofty  enow- 
oovered  jcountaios,  has  a  cold  winter  and  a  moderately  warm  summer.  The  fruits  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  are  cultivated." 

South  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  are  the  famous  towns  of  Oabul  and 
Peshawur;  these  are  in  narrow  valleys,  and  at  Peshawur,  lat.  34°,  the 
Bummers  are  intensely  hot,  and  it  is  said  that  few  localities  are  so 
favorable  to  the  blending  of  tropical  and  temperate  productions.  The 
pomegranate,  date,  orange,  &c.,  mingle  with  the  European  fruits.  At 
Cabul  the  winters  are  colder,  with  frequent  falls  of  snow ;  the  summers 
are  also  colder,  and  the  tropical  fruits  disappear. 

The  central  part  of  this  east  Persian  Empire,  lat.  32°  to  34°,  is  said 
by  Murray  to  be  greatly  elevated,  with  summers  hardly  warmer  than 
those  of  England,  and  with  winters  as  subject  to  frost  as  those  of 
Norway. 

"The  snow  lies  for  three  or  four  months ;  all  the  rivers  are  frozen,  so  that  men  on 
horseback  and  camels  loaded  with  baggage  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that  the 
plain  of  Ghazni,  lat.  33°  30',  wliioh  is  a  part  of  the  central  table  land,  is  the  coldest 
Bpot  in  the  kingdom." 

Of  the  northwestern  provinces  to  lat.  41°,  lying  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  south  of  the  Aral,  Murray  remarks  that 

"  They  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  mountains,  of  steppes  which  are 
grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  and  frequently  saline ;  of  bad  soil,  and  of  remarkably 

■*  Encyclopedia  of  Geography. 
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fertile  land.  In  the  cold  seasons  the  water  is  all  frozen,  and  caravans  cross  tlie  river 
on  the  ice.  The  heat  of  summer  compensates  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  former  is  so 
intense  and  prolonged  that  it  dries  up  all  tte  water-courses." 

The  correspondence  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
range  from  Sonora  and  Lower  California  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at 
latitude  41°  is  very  striking  with  the  conditions  just  described  as 
belonging  to  the  elevated  regions  of  Upper  Persia.  Murray  mentions 
the  stone  pine,  and  "  a  cypress  of  prodigious  height,"  as  eharacteristio 
forest  trees,  and  these  are  characteristic  of  Southern  California  also. 
Whether  specifically  the  same  with  the  giant  cypress  {Wellingtonea 
gigavied)  and  the  large  coned  pines  of  the  Californian  valleys  or  not, 
is  unimportant  to  the  analogy,  or  to  the  similarity  of  climate  they 
establish.  As  these  Asiatic  districts  are  the  native  localities  of  the 
peach,  apricot,  fig,  and  many  other  fruits  and  plants  of  the  zone  of 
transition  from  tropical  to  temperate  climates,  we  may  infer  that  these 
will  be  found  greatly  successful  in  the  transition  district  here.  Narrow- 
valleys  with  deserts  intervening  make  up  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
surface  in  Asia  as  in  America,  and  there  is  no  climatological  reason 
why  the  Eio  Grande,  Gila,  and  Colorado  Eivers  should  not  be  lined 
with  spots  of  rich,  half-tropical  cultivation,  like  the  Tigris  and  Upper 
Indus. 

The  caclus  in  its  various  forms  is  a  characteristic  of  the  arid  climates 
of  North  America,  and  it  perhaps  indicates  some  peculiarity  not  found 
in  similar  European  and  Asiatic  districts.  Hooker*  designates  the 
cactus  as  "  exclusively  American,"  but  Murray  refers  to  many  instances 
of  its  profuse  growth  in  the  south  of  Europe;  the  cactus  tuna,  or 
prickly  Fig,  of  which  hedges  are  grown  in  Spain,  and  considerable 
abundance  exists  in  Italy :  the  cactus  oj^uniia  in  Sicily ;  and  many  of 
the  minor  species  of  cactus  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  reference,  by 
Murray  and  Hooker,  to  the  cactus  in  Asiatic  climates  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  not  entirely  absent,  and,  that,  though  undoubtedly  no 
prominent  feature  of  the  vegetation,  they  would  freely  flourish  there.f 
In  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Sonora,  as  indeed  in  all  America 
southward,  they  form  a  large  and  leading  divisiou  of  the  vegetable 

*  Encye.  Brit. 

t  Humboldt  (Aspects  of  Nature)  epeabs  of  the  cacti  of  the  south  of  Europe  as 
mainly  or  wholly  exotic,  and  says,  "  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  cactus 
opuaiia  has  extended  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  into  Nortiiern  Africa,  Syria, 
Greece,  and  the  whole  south  of  Europe,  even  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  associating  itself  with  ths  indigenous  plants."  He  also  cites  Roxburgh,  in  the 
Flora  Indica,  who  mentions  two  species  of  cactus  as  belonging  to  the  southeast  of 
Asia,  distinct  from  the  opunlia.  The  euphorbias  of  Africa  are  quite  similar  in  their 
forms  and  climatological  adaptation  to  the  cactus. 
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growths,  and  are  gigantic  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Eivers.  The 
recent  American  surveys  report  tliat  the  cereus  giganteus  is  met  with 
on  each  of  these  rivers  at  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  their 
point  of  junction,  and  that  at  this  point,  and  over  a  considerable  area 
here,  they  attain  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height  in  some  instances  *  A 
very  largo  number  of  species,  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  found 
distributed  over  the  American  interior  as  characteristic  and  insepara- 
ble forms  of  its  vegetation,  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  species 
extend  over  beyond  the  Mississippi  eastward.  "Back  saw  with 
astonishment  cactus  opuntia  covering  the  shores  of  Eainy  Lake,  lat. 
48°  40'."     (Aspects  of  Nature.) 

"What  the  cause  of  the  non-prevalence  of  cactacea  in  the  arid  climates 
of  the  old  world  may  be  is  not  clear,  since  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
climatological.  As  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  distinguish- 
ing forms  iu  America,  a  thorough  examination  of  its  range  in  the  old 
world  would  be  well  repaid.  It  is  certainly  more  abundant  there 
than  is  indicated  in  Hooker  and  Murray's  notices,  who  may  not  have 
had  their  attention  particularly  called  to  it. 

There  is  another  class  of  plants  of  universal  range  in  the  dry  areas 
of  North  America,  having  equal  rank  with  the  cactus  as  a  ground  of 
distinction, — the  artemisia,  or  sage  of  the  plains.  This  is  almost  uni- 
versal over  the  districts  of  the  arid  interior,  less  extreme  in  that 
respect  than  the  peculiar  field  of  the  cactus ;  and  it  begins  at  the 
same  line  from  the  east,  or  at  the  98th  meridian  nearly ;  occupying 
the  northern  half  as  exclusively  as  the  cactna  does  that  of  the  south. 
"The  interminable  sage  desert"  is  the  frequent  expression  of  officers 
in  their  narratives  who  have  traversed  it,  and  its  low,  stiff,  unyielding 
form,  is  often  a  great  annoyance  to  travellers,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its 
presence  indicating  general  barrenness  for  other  vegetation,  and  a 
deficiency  of  grass.  On  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  par- 
ticularly on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  head  of  some  of  its  southern 
tributaries,  Jefferson's  and  Madison's  forks,  this  artemisia  or  sage  is  a 
leading  and  almost  exclusive  form  of  vegetation.  Crossing  the  ridge 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains  southward  from  this  point,  in  the  direction 
of  Port  Hal!,  another  large  and  elevated  sage  desert  exists,  between 
the  mountains  and  Snake  Eiver.  This  has  an  altitude  of  five  thou- 
sand feet  or  more,  A  large  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Colum- 
bia, which  is  but  1000  or  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  also  occupied  by 

*  Stanl7,  the  artist  who  aecompanied  Col.  Emory  in  a  military  reoonnoissance  to 
California  has  admirably  repreBentad  the  groups  of  ctreut  giganteus,  several  of  which 
he  asserts  attained  nearly  60  feet  in  height.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  In  Col. 
Emory's  nirrative  aa  affording  sulisistence  to  tribes  of  Indians.  Dr.  Eigelow,  Botanist 
to  a  surveying  party  in  l?53-4,  measured  one  at  45  feet. 
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the  arteraisia.  Southward  to  lat.  35°  it  is  tlie  great  prevailing  form 
of  vegetation,  but  at  this  point  it  ia  apparently  supplanted  liy  the 
cactus  as  a  distinguishiiig  form.  The  Great  Basin  is  tlio  central  field 
of  the  artemisia,  and  it  there  becomes  larger  and  more  woody  than 
elsewhere.  Capt.  Beckwith  (Pacific  Kailroad  Survey  at  41st  parallel, 
1854,)  forcibly  refers  to  its  prevalence  near  Humboldt  Kivcr : 

"The  soil  of  Hnmlioldt  RItcc  Valley  is  very  light  and  friable,  witli  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  sand  more  or  leas  eovereil  with  several  varieties  of  artemisia,  wtich  ocnnpies 
so  large  a  proportion — at  least  nine-tent&s^of  our  territory  between  the  Eoeky  and 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  characteriaes  its  vegetation." 

The  arteinisia  may  be  less  directly  the  expression  of  a  climatological 
distinction  than  the  cactus,  or  it  may  liavc  its  place  in  part  from  an 
adaptation  to  saline  and  alkaline  soils.  But  these  soils  arc  the  conse- 
quence of  aridity  of  climate,  and  their  characteristic  vegetation  thus 
expresses  the  same  result  as  if  directly  or  solely  the  representative  of 
atmospheric  aridity. 

So  far  as  appears  from  existing  works  descriptive  of  Asiatic  vegeta- 
tion, the  artemisia  is  moderately  prevalent  on  the  steppes  beyond  the 
Caspian,  yet  nowhere  prevailing  as  an  exclusive  form.  It  is  scarcely 
mentioned  as  existing  in  Asia  Minor  or  Upper  Persia,  yet  there  are 
cultivated  species  which  probably  have  their  origin  there.  In  this,  as 
in  other  interesting  points  where  climatological  results  might  be 
directly  applied,  the  facts  are  wanting  in  sufficient  abundance  to  decide 
the  points  naturally  raised,  and  the  subject  can  only  be  opened. 

There  is  a  great  and  almost  unknown  district  in  Central  Asia,  no- 
minally included  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  though  really  independent 
for  the  most  part,  usually  called  Turkestan  or  Toorkestan.  It  is  a 
great  basin,  and  variously  made  up  of  immense  deserts,  and  of  some 
tracts  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and  grazing.  Humboldt,  (Aspects 
of  Nature)  quotes  the  determination  of  Fuss  and  others  who  give  a 
mean  elevation  of  4260  feet  for  the  "so  called  Desert  of  Gobi,  which 
consists  in  part  of  fine  pasture  lands."  The  surface  of  this  desert  is 
said  to  be  not  more  than  2560  feet  above  the  sea  at  one  point,  nearly 
in  lat.  45°,  and  long,  111°  30'  east.  The  basin  of  Kashmir  (Cash- 
mere) varies  according  to  the  different  authorities  cited  in  this  con- 
nection, from  5000  to  5800  feet  above  the  sea.  Thus  the  northern 
basin  is  lower  than  this  of  Upper  Persia,  yet  it  is  still  nearly  as  high 
as  the  American  interior  basin.  It  is  also  farther  north  than  this  last, 
yet  it  is,  if  correctly  described  by  the  notices  we  have  of  it,  and  by  its 
well  known  commercial  products,  a  climate  decidedly  milder  than  that 
of  Fremont's  Salt  Lake  Basin.     Humboldt  says  that 

"  The  neighborhood  of  Kashgar,  Khota,  and  Yarkand  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo,  pays  its  tribute  in  home-grown  cotton."     In  the  interior  of  Asia  "  the  oonntry  of 
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Aksu,  Bouth.  of  tlie  Celestial  mountaina,  produces  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  namlier- 
less  other  fruits  of  ■singnlac  excellence  ;  also  cotton  (jossypium  religiosum)  whicli 
covers  the  fields  like  yellow  clouds.*  In  tie  oasis  of  Hand  (Khamil),  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  Aksu,  orange  trees,  pomegranates  and  the  finer  vines  fiourisli,"  (Aspects 
of  Nature). 

These  localities  are  in  the  centre  of  the  Easin,  and  almost  in  tlie  centre 
of  Asia,  lat.  42J°,  and  longitude  90°  East.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  of 
the  American  basin  would  not  differ  greatly  in  latitude  or  altitade.f 

*  Quoted  hj  Humboldt  from  a  Ctinese  work.  The  determinations  of  altitude  were 
made  by  the  astronomer  Fuss,  and  the  botanist  Bunge,  and  are  entirely  reliable  ;  hut 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  other  portions  of  tliis  Great  Basin  are  still  lower,  citing 
some  authorities  in  support  of  the  view  that  Lop  Nor,  the  central  lake,  is  but  1400  or 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  growth  of  iine  grapes,  oranges,  and  pomegranates  in  so 
high  a  latitude  ia  thought  decisive  that  it  is  mnoli  lower  thiin  formerly  and  generally 
thought  to  be. 

t  In  a  recent  work,  accessible  since  this  chapter  was  written,  there  ooonra  an  intel- 
ligible and  valuable  statement  of  the  features  and  characteristics  of  this  Asiatic 
Basin  region,  which  may  be  given  here  at  length,  for  companaon  It  is  mainly  topo- 
graphical and  general,yet  it  isfrom  such  data  alone  that  the  climatology  ot  the  region 
may  be  inferred  in  the  absence  of  instrumental  observation 

"  Between  the  Celestial  Mountaina  and  the  Kwanlun  range  on  the  southwest,  and 
reaching  to  the  Sialkoi  on  the  northeast,  in  an  oblique  direction,  lies  the  great  Desert 
of  Gobi  or  Sha-moh,  both  words  signifying  desert,  or  sandy  sea.  The  entire  length  of 
this  waste  is  more  than  1800  miles,  and  if  its  limits  are  extended  to  the  Belur-tag  and 
the  Sialkoi  at  its  western  and  eastern  extremity,  it  will  roach  2200  miles;  the  average 
breadth  is  between  350  and  400  miles,  subject,  however,  to  great  variations.  The  area 
within  the  mountain  ranges  which  define  it,  is  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  few 
of  the  streams  occurring  in  it  find  their  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is 
not  a  desert,  Uiough  no  part  of  it  can  lay  claim  to  more  than  comparative  fertility  ; 
and  the  great  altitude  of  most  portions  seems  to  bo  as  much  the  cause  of  its  sterility 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  western  portions  of  Gobi,  lying  east  of  the  Tsung-ling  and  north  of  the  Koulkun, 
between  long,  72^  and  96o  E.,  and  in  lat.  30°  and  37°,  is  about  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  between  300  and  400  across.  Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Celestial  Mountains 
estends  a  strip  of  arable  land  from  BO  to  80  miles  in  width,  producing  grain,  pasturage, 
cotton,  &c. ;  and  in  wliioh  lie  nearly  all  the  Mohammedan  cities  and  forts  of  the  Naa 
Lu,or  Southern  Circuit;  as  Kashgar,  Aksu,  Uami,  and  others.  The  Tarim,  orYarkand 
river  and  its  branches  flow  eastward  into  Lop-nor,  through  the  best  part  of  this  tract 
from  72P  to  8  6°  E. ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Koten  River  a  road  runs  from  Yarkand 
to  that  city,  and  thence  to  H'lassa;  hero  the  desert  is  comparatively  narrow.  This 
part  ia  called  Han  Aai,  or  Mirage  Sea,  by  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  aa 
the  desert  of  Lop-nor.  The  remainder  of  this  region  is  an  almost  unmitigated  waste, 
and  north  of  Koko-nor  it  assumes  its  most  terrific  appearance,  being  covered  with 
dazzling  stones,  and  rendered  insufferably  hot  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
these  and  numerous  mountains  of  sand,  which  are  said  to  move  like  waves  of  the  sea. 
One  Chinese  author  says  'there  is  here  neither  herb,  water,  man  nor  smoke; — if 
there  is  no  smoke  there  is  absolutely  nothing.' 

Near  the  meridian  of  Hami,  long.  95°  E.,  the  desert  is  narrowed  to  150  miles,  and 
tills  portion  is  also  less  level  and  more  stony,  possessing  some  tracts  afibtding  pastu- 
rage. A  road  runs  across  thia  narrow  part,  and  travellers  find  water  at  various  places. 
It  in  fact  divides  Gobi  into  two  parts,  the  desert  of  Lopnor  and  the  Ta  Gobi,  the  former 
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It  is  evident  that  the  Asiatic  climate  has  much  the  highest  tempera- 
ture, and  that  the  products  in  like  latitudes  could  not  be  made  to 
correspond  as  regards  fruits  and  cultivated  staples.  The  climate  of 
Utah  in  lat.  40"  will  with  difficulty  produce  the  peach  and  Indian 
corn,— the  peach  grows  only  in  sheltered  canons  at  Fort  Defiance,  lat. 
35°  40' — and  the  basin  climate  clearly  does  not  permit  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  the  pomegranate.  These  only  appear  at  the  Gila  Eiver, 
near  lat.  33°,  or  a  difference  of  nearly  10°  of  latitude  in  favor  of  the 
vast  and  singular  interior  basin  of  Asia.  The  immense  extent  of 
these  central  plains  and  basins  appears  to  accumulate  the  heat,  and 
thus  to  soften  the  climate,  as  the  temperature  of  portions  of  the 
interior  here  is,  apparently  from  this  cause,  raised  above  that  of  the 
same  latitudes  at  the  coasts.  As  these  physical  features  are  on  a  scale 
so  gigantic  in  Asia  the  effect  is  greater  in  like  proportion :  "  In  summer 
the  heat  is  excessively  great,  and  in  winter  there  is  neither  severe 
cold  nor  heavy  snows."  There  are  no  instrumental  observations  so 
far  in  the  Asiatic  interior,  and  those  at  Astraehan,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
with  those  at  Pckin,  in  China,  are  all  that  may  be  taken  for  compari- 
son with  such  as  we  have  here.  The  superior  Bussian  observations 
in  Siberia  at  Barnaul,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Nertchinsk,  are  all  on  the 
northern  side  of  great  dividing  ranges  of  mountains,  and  cannot  be 
used  as  representations  of  these  interior  climates.  The  observations  at 
the  stations  first  named  are  Russian,  however,  and  to  that  government 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  spread  its  observatories  over  nearly  half 

being  about  4500  feet  in  eleTation,  and  tie  eastern  not  usually  rising  as  liigh  as  4000 
feet. 

The  eastern  part,  or  Glreat  Gobi,  stretolies  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains  in  long.  960  to  120^  E.,  and  about  lat.  40°  N.,  as  far  as  the  river  Hing-an ; 
and  ila  width  between  the  Altai  and  the  Inshan  range  varies  from  500  to  700  miles. 
Through,  the  middle  of  this  tract  extends  the  depressed  valley  properly  called  Ska- 
moh;  (i.  e.  sandy  floats)  from  150  to  200  miles  ai.ro'j'i,  and  whose  lowest  depression  is 
from  2600  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Sand  almost  entirely  covers  the  surfioe  of  this 
valley,  which  is  generally  level,  but  sometimes  nses  into  low  hills  &uch  vegetation 
as  occurs  is  scanty  and  stunted,  affording  indifferent  pisture,  and  the  water  in  the 
numerous  streajns  and  lakes  is  brackish  and  unp  ilitable  Horth  and  south  of  the 
Sha-moh  the  surface  is  gravelly  and  sometimes  rooky,  the  vegetation  more  vignrous, 
and  in  many  places  it  affords  good  pasturages  for  the  herds  of  the  Kalkis  tntes  In  those 
portions  bordering  on,  or  inci  d  i  n  th  Ch'l  li  province,  among  the  Tsakhars,  agri- 
cultural laborers  are  repaid,  1  m  11  t  wh  t  and  barley  are  produced,  though  not 
to  a  great  extent.  Trees  ar  m  t  w  th  n  the  wafer  courses,  bnt  they  do  not  form 
forests.     There  are  no  large    nl     d    t      m  the  Gobi  north  of  China,  but  on  its 

northeastern  borders  are  soni     I    g    (    b  t  of  the  Amoor.     On  the  south  of  the 

Sial-koi  range  the  desert  land        t  nl  t    th   42d  parallel. 

The  general  features  of  th  p  rt  f  th  arth's  surface  are  less  forbiddiog  than 
Saliara,  but  more  so  than  the  steppes  of  Siberia  or  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayrea." — 
The  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  S.   Wdls  Williaiiis,  Neu:  York,  1653. 
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the  earth  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  in  quarters  otherwise  wholly 
unknown  to  scientific  observation. 

Though  these  statistics  are  fully  given  in  the  general  tables,  some 
results  may  be  cited  here  to  facilitate  eomparison.  The  higher  latitude 
of  AstraehaE  makes  up  for  its  less  altitude,  and  it  probably  represents 
the  general  climate  of  the  great  basin  eastward  very  well. 


Asiatic. 

Lenkoran          Lat, 

,38  40 

56.3 

75.7 

60.1 

40.7 

58.2 

35.0 

Bakou 

40  22 

54.2 

76.5 

60.0 

40.4 

57.8 

36-1 

AfitracTian           " 

46  21 

52.2 

75.5 

51.8 

21.1 

50.1 

54.4 

Barnaul               " 

53  20 

31.1 

63.2 

31.5 

—0.3 

31.4 

63.5 

Pctin                   " 

39  54 

55.0 

75.8 

53.9 

28.1 

53.2 

47.7 

Americai 

!.     Santa  Fe              " 

35  41 

49.7 

70.4 

60.6 

31.S 

50.6 

38.8 

Great  Salt  Lake  " 

40  46 

61.7 

75.9 

_ 

32.1 

5L0  (?) 

43.3 

Fort  Laramie      " 

42  13 

46.8 

71.9 

50.3 

31.1 

50.1 

40.8 

Fort  Benton 

47  50 

49.9 

72.8 

44.5 

25.4 

48.2 

47.4 

The  first  three  Asiatic  stations  are  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  nearly  at  sea  level.  The  American  stations  are  at 
2800  to  6900  feet  in  elevation,  so  that  a  direct  parallel  eannot  be  drawn. 
The  Asiatic  range  is,  however,  clearly  the  greatest  between  the  extreme 
seasons,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  diurnal  range  is  as  great  as  that  in 
the  desert  districts  of  the  United  States,  This  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  climate  which  it  is  difficult  to  illustrate  by  comparable  statistics 
because  the  hours  of  observation  are  rarely  the  same,  and  the  absolute 
maxima  and  minima  still  more  difficult  to  attain.  This  daily  range  is 
usually  controlled  by  the  conditions  of  altitude  and  proximity  to 
mountains,  but  not  always  by  these,  as  the  great  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature occurring  on  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  shows.  The  degree  of 
aridity  influences  it  largely,  and  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  know 
what  the  actual  effects  are  on  the  steppes  of  Asia, 

Near  the  South  Pass  Fremont  observed  the  formation  of  ice  during 
almost  every  night  in  August.  All  the  officers  of  surveys  have 
remarked  this  great  daily  range  as  a  striking  and  constant  feature,  and 
in  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  little  difference  between  the  plains 
of  the  Columbia,  at  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Salt  Lake  at  4000, 
and  the  Lower  Colorado  nearly  at  sea  level.  The  mean  daily  range 
for  a  period  of  a  month  at  Fort  Yuma  is  from  20  to  SO  degrees  for 
the  summer  months,  and  this  when  the  mean  temperature  at  3  P.  M.  is 
above  100.°  At  parts  of  the  greatest  elevation,  as  Forts  Defiiance, 
Webster,  Union,  &e.,  the  range  is  greater,  sometimes  attaining  35 
degrees.  It  is  still  great  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  at  all  points  on  the 
dry  plains,  but  at  New  York  it  is  but  10  to  15  degrees.     There  are 
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not  records  enough  in  the  Great  Basin  to  fix  the  measure  of  variation 
there,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  as  great  as  at  the  bordering  districts  men- 
tioned. The  constant  determined  from  the  Toronto  observations  by 
Coh  Sabine  is  at  a  mean  of  15°. 7  for  the  five  warmer  raontlis,  and  at 
18°  for  July.  The  average  difference  of  the  extreme  hours  of  these 
five  months  at  Fort  Yuma  for  three  years,  and  at  temperatures  exces- 
sively high,  is  23°.o.  Some  measures  of  this  range  may  be  convenient 
in  tabular  form. 


Mean  daily  range  of  Temperaiure  for  (he  fivi 
September. 


months,  May  to 


San  Francisco, 

aea  level 

Fort  Yuma, 

" 

Fort  Defiancfl, 

7200  foot 

El  Paso  (Ft.  Fillmore), 

3937    " 

Port  Union,  N.  M. 

6670    " 

Fort  Mflssanhusetts, 

83fir>    '^ 

Fort  Kearney, 

23G0    " 

Fort  SneUiDg, 

820    " 

Toronto, 

341    " 

New  York  City, 

aea  level 

Pekin,  China, 

Though  most  of  these  are  derived  from  the  observations  taken  at 
the  military  posts,  and  sometimes  clearly  at  irregtilar  hours  or  with 
defective  position  of  the  instrument,  it  is  believed  that  the  resulting 
averages  are  substantially  correct.  At  the  most  elevated  interior 
posts  the  differences  are  largest  in  May  and  least  in  August,  reversing 
the  order  which  belongs  to  eastern  districts,  and  Fort  Yuma  has  the 
same  characteristics  also.  The  following  is  the  comparison  for  the 
months,  the  means  being  for  the  periods  before  named : 


July 


2B.2 


21.4 
20.0 
21.7 


Though  the  most  irregular  of  these  may  not  be  entirely  reliable, 
there  is  clearly  a  different  relation  of  the  daily  changes  in  successive 
months  in  the  interior,  whether  elevated  or  not,  from  that  belonging  to 
the  climate  of  Toronto  and  New  York. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  observations  for  the  interior  of  the  old 
world  are  so  meagre  on  this  point.  There  are  stations  in  European 
Russia  and  Siberia  which  might  be  cited,  but  their  results  are  quite 
like  those  at  Pekin,  which  is  also  outside  the  particular  class  of 
climates  under  examination.     The  analogous  effects,  as  found  in  the 
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experience  of  travellers  in  daily  changes,  may  be  quoted  in  some 
instances,  however.  Humboldt  alludes  to  these  in  one  instance  as 
follows : 

"The  liigh  temperature  of  the  air  wLich  makoa  the  day's  maroli  so  oppressive, 
renders  tlie  coldness  of  the  nights  (of  irhioh  Denham  uompiained  so  often  in  the 
African  Desert,  and  Sir  Alesrander  Burns  in  the  Asiatic)  so  muoh  the  more  striking." 

This  waa  in  a  reference  to  the  deserts  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of 
Africa,    He  adds : 

"  Melloni  ascribes  this  cold,  produced  doiibUesa  by  radiation  from  the  ground,  less 
to  the  great  purity  and  fiereuity  of  the  sky  than  to  the  profound  calm,  and  the  abssnoe 
of  all  movement  in  the  atmosphere  at  night." 

Admiral  Smyth  remarks  that  the  hot  climate  of  Lower  Egypt  is 
marked  by  cold  nights.  It  is  difficult  to  give  citations  with  satisfactory 
deflniteness  in  regard  to  these  developments  in  the  climates  of  Asia, 
because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  few  notices  which  exist,  aud  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  rarely  accompanied  by  thermometrical  observatitms. 
The  great  daily  range  belongs  both  to  the  dry  and  to  the  elevated 
conditions,  as  such,  or  its  cause  is  equally  in  each.  On  the  Colorado 
of  California,  the  Sahara  in  Algiers,  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  range 
is  great,  if  not  equally  great  with  that  occurring  on  high  and  arid 
plateaus. 

A  considerable  area  bordering  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  and  south, 
diffei's  greatly  from  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian  basin 
in  the  quantity  of  rain  and  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity.  All 
west  of  the  summits  of  the  Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  and  north 
of  the  first  principal  range  in  Asia  Minor,  has  this  comparatively 
moist  climate,  and  is  covered  with  heavy  forests  where  not  under  cul- 
tivation,* For  whatever  reason  this  condition  exists  in  such  abrupt 
contrast  to  the  saline  plains  and  basins  of  the  opposite  sides  of  these 
mountain  ranges,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  the  distinction  in  mind.  The 
quantity  of  rain  at  two  points  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Kutaia  and  Eedout-Kale,  is  near  60  inches  annually,  and  it  is  still 


*  "The  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor  being  exceedingly  humid,  part  of  the  w 
slopes  from  the  edge  of  the  high  plains  are  covered  with  magnificent  forest  trees  of 
great  variety."  (Anatolia,  Eno,  Brit.)  Eev.  A.  Smith  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  1846)  gives 
some  valuable  notices  of  the  climate  of  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  says 
that  the  amount  of  rain,  the  predominance  of  moisture  and  of  cloudy  weatlior  at 
Trebizond  are  striking  features,  thongh  at  Erzeroum  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  there 
is  no  tillable  land  except  at  the  borders  of  streams.  Of  the  extremes  of  cold  to  which 
the  high  interior  districts  are  liable  he  gives  the  remarkable  proof  of  a  snow  storm 
encountered  by  himself  on  the  21st  and  32d  of  Jnne,  1844,  at  a  point  but  8  miles  from 
Eraeroom,  when  the  snow  fell  6  or  8  inches  deep.  He  cites  this  as  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  yet  its  concurreiiee  with  the  statements 
of  SchwaTz  previously  given  is  worthy  of  notice. 
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large  at  Batoum,  Trebizond,  and  Sinope.  The  quantity  of  snow  on  the 
west  of  the  Caucasus  is  very  great  also,  thougli  immediately  east  of 
these  ranges  the  whole  amount  of  water  falling  in  rain  and  snow  for 
the  year  is  but  from  15  to  18  inches.  The  quantity  of  rain  recorded 
by  the  Russian  station  at  Lenkoran,  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  would,  if  correct,  indicate  the  existence  of  a  com- 
paratively well  watered  belt  along  the  mountains  passing  at  the  south 
of  that  sea  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Indus.  The  large  rivers 
which,  rising  here,  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  interior  seas  north- 
ward are  evidence  of  this,  and  Murray  mentions  the  existence  of  heavy 
forests  on  the  northern  slopes  of  these  mountain  ranges.  The  well 
watered  district  at  the  Black  Sea  and  here  is  extremely  limited  and 
local  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  however,  and  it  does  not  affect  the 
generalizations  in  regard  to  the  interior  which  have  been  given. 

In  review  of  the  interior  climates  of  the  two  continents  it  may  be 
said  that  they  differ  only  in  degree,  and  though  that  of  the  old  world 
has  been  taken  as  the  arid  extreme  in  contrast  with  the  new,  it  deserves 
no  such  distinction  from  the  point  of  climate.  With  larger  desert 
areas  than  those  found  here,  it  necessarily  presents  greater  measures 
of  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  them,  but  this  is  merely  from  this 
fact  of  disproportion,  and  not  because  the  continents  differ  in  them- 
selves. The  vegetable  and  animal  developments  or  productions  are 
equally  similar  in  the  general  sense,  and  though  not  specifically  the 
same,  they  have  the  same  climatological  adaptation  and  requirement. 

It  has  been  sometimes  claimed  that  the  central  continental  areas 
originate  the  higher  developments  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
or  those  which  are  most  valuable  in  the  economy  of  civilization,  at 
least.  The  cereals,  and  the  more  valuable  and  varied  fruits  originate 
here ;  and  Central  Asia,  or  rather  the  central  areas  of  the  great  conti- 
nent made  up  of  the  three  in  reality,  has  been  regarded  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  most  of  the  cultivated  grains  and  fruits,  the  races  of 
domestic  animals,  the  predominating  races  of  men,  and  the  germs  of 
civilization  and  of  letters.  These  represent  the  maximum  activity  of 
each,  and  it  certainly  would  seem  that  climate  is  at  the  basis  of  this 
activity.  The  climates  which  present  the  greatest  curve  of  changes, 
both  of  a  constant  and  of  a  non-periodic  character,  within  certain 
limits  of  temperature,  appear  to  be  those  most  favorable  to  the  activity 
of  all  vital  forces,  or  to  their  activity  in  certain  forms,  and  such  forms 
as  produce  concentrated  and  lasting  organisms.  Such  are  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  the  temperate  and  transition  zones,  and  especially  of  the 
arid  and  interior  climates  of  the  old  world.  The  analogies  of  climate 
certainly  show  that  these  may  be  transplanted  to  our  own  interior,  and 
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the-abseuce  of  any  abundance  of  these  in  a  natural  stat3  here,  is  not 
conclusive  against  such  an  adaptation. 

So  far  as  this  adaptation  has  been  already  tried  it  is  found  that 
SoEora  is  like  Persia  and  Palestine  in  the  luxuriance  and  richness  of 
its  fruits.  The  pomegranate,  apricot,  orange,  and  lemon,  are  found  in 
perfection,  though  the  area  is  not  large  in  which  they  are  quite  suc- 
cessfnl.  In  California  the  mission  establishments  were  surrounded  by 
magnificent  fruit  gardens;  grapes,  flgs,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
warm  temperate  zone,  are  in  the  highest  degree  successful.  The  great 
unoccupied  tracts  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  which  are  next  to  these 
in  position  will  clearly  permit  some  degree  of  similar  cultivation.  It 
is  remarkable  that  wheat,  tho  crowning  form  of  the  cereals,  attains  a 
perfection  in  California  beyond  anything  previously  known.  Tlie 
grasses  are  half  grains  there  also,  covering  the  earth  with  their  seeds 
so  profusely  when  the  growth  ceases  at  midsummer  that  cattle  sustain 
themselves  by  gathering  the  seeds  alone.  Wild  oats  are  abundant 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  this  State  also,  and  valuable  both 
as  grass  and  grain. 

Two  conspicuous  forms  of  vegetation  have  been  alluded  to  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  interior  here,  yet  not  abundant  in  the  old  world ;  the 
cactus  and  artemisia.  The  last  is  here  certainly  one  of  the  chief 
social  growths,  and  almost  as  abundant  as  the  heaths  of  the  uncultiva- 
ble  plains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  There  are  no  heaths  here,  nor  does 
the  sage  (artemisia)  supply  their  place,  since  the  heaths  go  wherever 
low  temperature  and  retentive,  half  barren  soils  prevent  cultivation, 
without  regard  to  the  ciuantity  of  rain  or  degree  of  hunddity.  The 
artemisia  occurs  only  where  it  is  conspicuously  dry  and  sandy,  or 
alkaline.  Some  of  the  topographical  officers  have  found  it  on  soils 
which  would  produce  wheat,  but  generally  it  characterizes  soils  wholly 
unfit  for  grass  and  grain. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  compositse  and  saline  plants,  with 
a  large  class  of  chenopodiaccous  shrubs,  which  here  seem  to  be  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  arid  and  alkaline  soils.  The  Jarrea,  or  grense-wood, 
is  an  offensive  and  worthless  plant,  which  is  often  as  abundant  and 
conspicuous  as  the  artemisia. 

The  same  saline  and  alkaline  plains  exist  in  Asia  with  a  similar 
class  of  plants,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  variety  there  on  the 
whole,  and,  apparently,  a  less  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground  by 
any  one  except  the  heaths. 

In  this  general  comparison  the  characteristic  interior  grasses  are 
worthy  of  notice,  on  this  continent  particularly,  though  there  is  no 
definite  knowledge*  what  they  are  in  Asia.     In  both  cases  they  doubt- 
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leas  differ  extremely  from  the  cultivated  grasses  of  the  west  of  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  United  States,  They  eertaioly  do  so  here,  jet  there 
are  several  species  of  great  value  and  of  very  general  extension  over 
the  country,  precisely  adapted  to  its  arid  climate.  The  principal  form 
is  the  Buffalo  grass  or  grama,  of  which  there  are  several  species  or 
varieties.*  The  characteristics  of  this  grass  are  its  great  measure  of 
nutritive  qualities,  and  its  retention  of  these  after  being  dried  by 
tbe  heats  of  summer,  so  that  as  long  as  it  remains  ca,ttle  may  be  sup- 
ported on  it.  It  is  perennial  on  a  strong  tuft  of  roots,  and  with  a 
narrow,  curled,  and  slender  leaf,  and  stem  of  moderate  height.  Its 
range  is  from  the  96th  meridian  at  the  south  and  the  98th  at  the  north, 
over  all  the  dry  area  of  the  plains,  and  over  much  of  the  more  level 
portions  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  40th  parallel.  It  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  immense  herds  of  Buffalo  which  have  roamed  over  this 
district  for  an  unknown  period,  and  for  the  space  it  occupies,  and  its 
value  in  such  a  region,  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  growths 
of  the  interior.  It  is  not  known  that  any"representative  exists  in  Asia. 
There  are  some  valuable  species  o?  festuca  of  extensive  range  in  the 
mountains,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  grama,  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  in  speaking  of  the  grasses.  Though  valuable  single  forms 
undoubtedly  exist  in  Asia  we  are  now  ignorant  what  they  are,  or 
whether  any  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  American,  From  the  tone  of 
the  descriptions  we  have  of  the  steppes  however,  it  would  be  reasona- 
ble to  infer  that  the  vegetation  ivaa  more  varied,  and  that  such  immense 
wild  herds  as  have  long  existed  in  North  as  well  as  South  America 
would  not  find  support  in  the  interior.  These  steppes  and  plains  have 
been  inhabited  by  pastoral  nations  from  time  immemorial  it  is  true, 
and  perhaps  to  this  cause  alone  the  absence  of  wild  herds  is  to  be 
attributed.     Hamboldt  (Aspects  of  Nature)  remarks : 


"  Some  of  the  Asiatio  steppes  are  grassy  plains  ;  otliecs  are  covered  witi  succulent, 
evergreen,  articulated  soda  plants  ;  many  glisten  from  a  distance  with  flakes  of  exuded 
Halt  which  cover  the  clayey  soil  not  unlike  in  appearance  to  fresh  fallen  snow."  "  In 
travelling  the  pathless  portions  of  these  steppes  the  traveller,  seated  in  the  low  Tartar 
carriage,  seea  the  thickly  crowded  plants  bend  beneath,  the  wheels,  hut  vrithout  rising 
up  cannot  look  around  him  to  see  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving."  "These 
Asiatic  steppes,  which  are  sometimes  hilly  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  pine  forests, 
possess  (dispersed  over  them  in  groups)  a  far  more  varied  vegetation  than  that  of  the 
Llanos  and  Pampas  of  Caraecas  and  Buenos  Ayres,     The  finest  part  of  these  plains, 

•  Torrey  gives  the  name  of  Choadrosivm  to  two  ot  the  larger  species  of  the  grama, 
in  an  examioatioa  of  Col,  Emoiy's  collections  in  1847,  and  that  of  Sesleria  dactijloidea, 
after  Nuttall  and  Fremont,  to  the  amallergrama,  or  the  "  Buffalo  grass"  proper.  From 
their  habit  and  the  subsequent  esaminations  of  officers  of  surreys  they  appear  to 
belong  to  a  single  genus,  with  marked  charscteristios  as  such,  and  possessing  manj 
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which  is  inhabited  by  Asiatic  pastoral  tribes,  is  adorned  with  low  bushes  of  luxuriant 
white-blosaomed  roaaceiB,  fritillariaa,  tulips,  and  oypripedias." 

As  the  existence  of  tlie  elevated  and  avid  plains  of  North  America 
similar  to  the  steppes,  has  become  known  only  since  the  surveys  of 
Fremont,  Humboldt  makes  comparison  only  with  those  of  South 
America.  Little  analogy  could  be  expected  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  South  American  plains,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  extreme  south  in 
tho  Parnpfis  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  the  conditions  of  these  last  are 
widely  different  in  respect  to  altitude,  latitude,  and  continental  posi- 
tion, from  those  of  Asia. 


SPECIFIC  NOTICES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BASIN. 

The  Central  Basin  region  defined  by  Fremont  is  the  least  known 
division  of  the  western  climates,  and  whatever  detail  is  accessible  in 
regard  to  it,  in  any  shape,  may  be  worth  a  place  in  illustration  of  our 
interior  climates.  The  whole  area  is  included  in  the  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  and  it  might  have 
been  passed  over  with  the  notice  belonging  to  it  in  that  connection, 
yet  there  is  a  propriety  in  distinguishing  it  more  decisively  because  of 
the  real  importance  it  has,  and  of  the  absence  of  adequate  attention 
to  it  heretofore.  There  is  a  belt,  or  line  of  basins  in  fact,  of  which 
the  Salt  Lake  Basin  is  the  central  area ;  and  which  differs  only  in 
degree  through  its  whole  length  from  the  Columbia  River  at  Fort 
Colville  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California;  and,  indeed,  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  Californian  peninsula.  This  geographical  fact 
has  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  and  the  purpose  of  the  present  climato- 
logical  distinction  is  mainly  to  signalize  these  facts  of  difference  by 
giving  what  is  known  of  the  salient  features  of  the  climate  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin  in  a  separate  form, 

Untd  the  first  exploration  by  Fremont,  in  1842,  geographers  did 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  basin  on  that  part  of  the  continent; 
the  Buenaventura  Biver  was  drawn  as  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  which  was  then  designated  as  Lake  Timpanogos,  and  whieh  had 
then  been  quite  accurately  placed  by  Iluinboldt.  In  most  niapa  at 
least  one  other  river  of  large  size  was  drawn  to  drain  the  district 
southwestward  between  the  Buenaventura  and  the  Colorado.  Fremont 
sought  the  Buenaventura  long  and  anxiously  on  his  journey  south- 
ward from  Oregon,  in  the  winter  of  1843-1844,  and  in  his  efibris  to 
extricate  himself  through  the  Sierra  Nevada,  suffered  the  greatest 
possible  hardships.  He  found  an  immense  area  bounded  by  thia 
sierra  as  a  gigantic,  unbroken  wall  at  the  west,  and  by  ranges  at 
right   angles   to   it,   as    he   supposed,   on   the  north  and   south,   to 
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have  no  external  drainage  whatever;  and  that  it  had  also  an 
extremely  rough,  elevated,  and  arid  surface,  with  salt  lalres  and  salt 
plains  in  every  part.  The  climatological  importance  of  this  configu- 
ration is  scarcely  less  than  the  changes  of  geography,  simply,  and  it 
would  have  given  a  widely  different  tone  to  our  entire  conception  of 
the  American  climate,  if  the  original  access  to  the  continent  had  been 
from  the  west  instead  of  from  the  east. 

Fremont's  review  of  the  specific  central  basin  at  the  time  of  his  first 
completion  of  the  circuit  which  defined  it  and  proved  its  existence, 
forcibly  characterizes  the  district: — 

"  On  arriving  at  Utah  Lake,  we  liad  completed  an,  imniense  circuit  cf  twelve  degrees 
diameter  north  and  south,  and  ten  degrees  east  and  west ;  finding  ourselves  in  May, 
1&44,  on  the  same  sheet  of  water  we  had  left  in  September,  1843.  ...  I  had  seen 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Wahsatch  and  Bear  BiTef  Mountains,  which  enclose  the 
waters  of  the  lake  on  the  east,  and  constitute,  in  that  quarter,  the  rim  of  the  Great 
Basin.  Afterward  along  the  eastern  hase  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  wo  travelled 
for  forty-two  days,  I  saw  the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  that 
Sierra,  and  which  Sierra  is  the  weateni  rim  of  the  Basin.  In  going  (town  Lewis's 
Fork  and  the  main  Columbia,  I  crossed  only  inferior  streams  coming  in  from  the  left, 
SQch  as  could  draw  their  water  from  a  short  distance  only ;  and  I  often  saw  the  moun- 
tains at  their  heads  white  with  snow,  which,  all  accounts  said,  divided  the  waters  of 
the  desert  from  those  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  range 
of  mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the  Basin  on  its  northern  side.  And  in  return- 
ing from  California  along  the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork 
of  the  Rio  Vii^en,  I  crossed  only  small  streams  making  their  way  south  to  the  Colo- 
rado, or  lost  in  sand  as  the  Mohahve,  while  to  the  left  lofty  mountains,  their  summits 
whito  with  snow,  were  often  visible,  and  which  must  have  turned  the  water  to  the 
north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  and  thus  constituted,  on  this  part,  the  southern  rim  of 
the  Basin.  The  existence  of  the  Basin  is,  therefore,  an  established  fact  in  my  mind ; 
its  extent  and  contents  are  yet  to  be  better  ascertained.  It  cannot  be  less  than  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  each  way,  the  latitude  of  42o  probably  cutting  a  segment  from 
its  northern  rim.  Of  its  interior  little  is  known.  It  is  called  a  desert,  and  from  what 
I  saw  of  it  sterility  must  be  its  prominent  characteristic,  bat  where  there  is  much 
water  there  must  be  some  oasis.  The  great  river  and  the  great  lake  reported,  may 
not  he  equal  to  the  report,  but  where  there  is  so  much  snow  there  must  be  streams ; 
and  where  there  is  no  outlet  there  must  be  lakes  to  hold  the  accumulated  waters,  or 
sands  to  swallow  them  np.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Basin,  containing  Sevier,  Utah, 
and  Great  Salt  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  and  creeks  falling  into  them,  we  know  there  is 
good  soil  and  good  grass  adapted  to  civilized  settlements.  In  the  western  part,  on 
Salmon  Trout  River  and  some  other  streams,  the  same  remark  may  be  made." 

"  That  it  is  peopled  we  know,  but  miserably  and  sparsely.  Prom  all  that  I  heard 
and  saw  I  should  say  that  humanity  here  appeared  In  its  lowest  form,  and  its  most 
elementary  state.  Dispersed  in  single  families  ;  without  fire-arms  ;  eating  seeds  and 
insects  ;  digging  roots,  (henoe  their  name) — such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part. 
Others  are  a  degree  higher,  and  live  in  oommnnities  upon  some  lake  or  river  that 
supplies  flsh,  and  from  which  they  repulse  the  miserable  Digger.  The  rabbit  is  the 
lai^est  animal  known  in  the  desert.  .  .  .  The  wild  sage  (artemisia)  is  their  only  wood, 
and  here  it  is  of  extraordinary  size,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter  and  sis  or  eight  feet 
high.  .  .  .  The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert  and  such  a  people  is  a  novelty  in  our 
country,  and  eacites  Asiatic,  not  American  ideas," 
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SuTjsequeEt  explorations  give  strong  reason  to  believe,  though  they 
do  not  demonstrate  the  point  completely,  that  neither  on  the  north  or 
south  is  there  any  ahrupt  chain  of  mountains,  enclosing  the  basin,  or 
forming  its  boundary  there.  All  the  monntain  ranges  are  found  to 
run  from  south  to  north,  or  southeast  to  northwest,  and  so  far  as  the 
different  parts  of  the  Basin  region  have  been  traversed,  it  has  been 
found  equally  full  of  these  as  short,  segregated,  yet  overlapping 
ranges;  conveying  the  idea  of  a  continuous  chain  from  almost  any  point 
of  view,  yet  full  of  basins,  salt  pools,  lakes,  and  sand  deserts  between 
all  these  mountains.  At  the  south  those  segregated  short  ranges  are 
continued,  at  successively  lower  levels,  to  a  point  on  the  west  of  the 
Colorado,  even  south  of  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  are  scattered  among  the  mountains  east  of  the  Colo- 
rado also.  At  the  north,  salt  plains  and  minor  basins  are  found  south 
of  the  Columbia,  and  again  beyond  it,  on  what  are  called  the  great 
plains  of  the  Columbia.  There  is  much  correspondence,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  line  from  Sonora  to  the  49th  parallel,  though 
the  specific  central  Basin  lies  between  34°  and  43°  north  latitude,  and 
112|°  and  120°  longitude  west.  The  whole  of  the  belt  before  alluded 
to  is  made  up  of  short,  detached  mountain  ranges,  and  of  segregated 
basins  and  saline  lakes,  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest,  and 
Humboldt  Eiver  the  largest  stream. 

The  remark  of  Fremont,  before  quoted,  in  regard  to  the  wood  and 
native  animals  of  these  basins  must  also  be  qualified,  as  it  is  now 
known  that  at  the  borders  of  the  district  defined  the  transition  is 
gradual  to  other  localities,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  mingle 
more  or  less  over  the  whole.  Few  other  forest  trees  than  the  cedar, 
have  been  found  in  the  region  defined  by  Fremont  as  the  Basin ; 
this  was  found  by  himself,  subsequently,  and  by  Beckwith,  at  inter- 
vals, over  the  most  forbidding  line  traversed  by  either.  At  the  south 
and  east  Fremont  found  pine  forests  on  the  bordering  mountains,  with 
Cottonwood  in  small  quantity  in  the  valleys  tributary  to  the  Colorado.* 
Antelopes  were  seen  by  Beckwith  near  the  worst  points  he  traversed, 
and  there  are  exceptional  localities  scattered  over  it,  without  doubt, 
in  every  part.  Still  the  district  as  a  whole  is  in  the  most  extreme 
contrast  with  our  ideas  of  the  vegetable  production  and  life  of  the 
American  climate  generally,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  when  first 

*  On  firat  striking  the  Eio  Virgen  from  the  west,  Fremont  remarks ;  "  Prom  the 
time  ve  entered  tlie  desert  the  mountains  had  heen  bald  and  rooky  ;  here  they  began 
to  be  wooded  with  cedar  and  pine,  aM  clusters  of  trees  gave  shelter  l«  birds — a  rare 
and  welcome  sight — which  coald  not  have  lived  in  the  desert  we  had  passed." 
(Rutom  Journey  of  1844.) 
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seen  it  should  appear  to  be,  as  a  necessary  condition,  distinctly  and 
sharply  bounded  by  mountains  or  other  adequate  causes  of  distinction. 

The  distribution  of  rain  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  its 
climatology,  and  aa  there  arc  no  records  of  actual  measurement,  such 
references  as  we  have  from  the  very  accurate  observers  who  have 
traversed  and  surveyed  it  must  he  taken.  From  the  narrative  of 
Stansbury,  who  spent  several  months,  closing  with  June,  in  the  survey 
of  the  western  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake ;  and  from  that  of  Beckwith, 
who  was  two  months, — May  and  June — occupied  in  crossing  from 
Salt  Lake  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  clear  that  the  succession  of  rains 
in  spring  and  early  summer  is  similar  at  that  parallel  to  that  which 
prevails  at  the  same  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Showers  are 
frequent  and  irregular,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  periodicity  appa- 
rent, for  so  much  of  the  year.  The  winter  months  are  similar, 
and  much  of  the  Basin  region  above  the  41st  parallel  and  on  the 
eastern  border  appears  to  belong  to  the  division  of  equally  distrihuted 
rains  for  the  winter  and  spring,  and  then  to  be  in  contrast  with  the 
remaining  portions,  or  those  at  the  south  particularly.  Fremont  en- 
countered showers  in  May,  on  the  Eio  Virgen,  and  he  remarks  that  the 
desert  here  changes  to  the  climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  a  dis- 
tinction in  approaching  from  the  west.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
change  belongs  primarily  to  the  latitade,  since  those  who  have  entered 
the  desert  at  the  western  borders  in  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas — 37° 
80' — have  reported  the  existence  of  showers  and  rains  in  spring  and 
the  first  month  of  summer. 

The  important  distinction  appears  to  be  that  the  rains  rapidly 
diminish  in  quantity  without  changing  their  character  as  to  time  and 
frequency  in  the  sense  of  periodicity,  until  at  the  west  and  south  they 
cease  entirely.  Such  was  Beckwith's  experience  at  the  40th  and  41st 
parallels,  for  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  to  which  season  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  the  remark.  For  the  latter  months  of  summer  a 
similar  principle  may  possibly  apply,  but  the  deficiency  of  rain  is 
greater,  undoubtedly  amounting  to  entire  absence  of  it  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts.  Still  it  is  asserted  that  clouds  and  the  appearances 
of  thunder  showers  have  been  observed  over  that  part  of  the  desert 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  85th  parallel,  aud 
also  within  view  from  the  lines  travelled  on  the  Mohahve  Eiver,  at  the 
time  the  summer  rains  are  falling  on  the  mountains  south  of  the  Gila 
— the  intervening  district  being  usually  wholly  without  rain.  Lieut. 
Williamson*  mentions  a  heavy  thunder  shower  on  Aug.  17th,  lasting 

*  Lieut.  Williamson's  Report  of  SutTeys  of  Passes  in  tJie  Sierra  NsTada,  1854. 
(Octavo,  p.  18  ) 
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between  two  and  tliree  liovirs,  wliicli  he  experienced  at  a  plain  ov  pass 
east  of  the  principal  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lat.  35°  30',  long. 
118°,  and  in  the  immediate  border  of  the  desert.  The  altitude  was 
4020  feet,  and  the  desert  tracts  of  the  vicinity  were  but  little  lower. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  citations  that  the  Basin  region  as  a  whole 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  periodical  rains,  north  of  the  35th  pa- 
rallel, however  deficient  theqnantity  is,  and  however  abortive — as  it  may 
be  said — the  rains  are  as  regards  vegetation  and  practical  climatology. 
The  rain  of  the  summer,  from  the  middle  of  June  forward,  is  practi- 
cally valueless  in  cultivation  for  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
the  floarishing  settlements  there  are  sustained  by  irrigation.  Cultiva- 
tion would  clearly  require  this  aid  everywhere,  and  as  the  winters  are 
not  available  in  bringing  crops  forward,  as  in  California,  irrigation 
may  not  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  may  be  there.  It  is  unimportant  to 
many  of  the  best  crops  of  California,  wheat  among  them,  that  there  is' 
no  rain  whatever  in  summer,  since  they  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
mild  winter  that  the  summer  is  only  requisite  to  ripen  them.  But  in 
no  part  of  the  Basin  is  this  adaptation  practicable,  so  far  as  known. 
The  extent  of  summer  required  is  similar  to  that  of  like  latitudes  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  deflcieacy  of  rain  is  therefore  destructive, 
if  irrigation  is  impracticable. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  rains  of  the  summer  to  the  close  of  June, 
— which  is  the  whole  period  well  known — in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Basin  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  abruptness  of  the  changes  of 
temperature,  and  the  violence  of  the  winds,  apparently  the  incident  of 
the  great  elevation  of  the  whole  plain.  Snow  is  remarked  by  Beck- 
with,  in  June,  at  an  altitude  of  but  about  5000  feet,  or  at  the  general 
level  of  the  district,  and  at  this  time  it  was  frequent  on  mountains 
elevated  but  2000  or  3000  feet  more.  The  severe  changes  of  tem- 
perature during  these  storms  are  noticed  by  Fremont  and  Stansbury 
also,  and  they  ai-e  a  characteristic  of  the  climate  as  one  peculiarly 
belonging  to  an  elevated  locality.  The  greatest  degree  of  these 
changes  is  noticed  by  Beckwith  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Northern 
New  Mexico.* 

The  heat  and  rarefaction  of  the  surface  generally  render  this  local 
atmosphere  disproportionately  arid  over  the  whole  Basin  region,  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  of  rains,  at  all  seasons.  A  very  rapid 
evaporation  is  in  progress  apparently  at  all  times,  and  it  can  hardly 

*  "  SeTeral  times  daring  the  day  (Sept.  5,)  we  experienoed  very  sensibly  the  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  to  whicli  higli  altitude  in  monntain  regions  are  subject 
from  a  passing  storm  or  a  change  of  wind — onr  thick  coats  being  at  one  moment  ne- 
cessary to  our  comfort  aud  the  next  oppressive."  Beokwitli's  Eeportof  Sursej"a,1853 
(OotaTO,  p.  51.) 
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be  otherwise  when  even  in  the  early  spring  tbe  saline  plains  glitter 
witli  crystallisations;  dissolved  on  one  day  perhaps  by  the  rain,  yet 
formed  again  almost  immediately  by  its  evaporation.  Yery  few  of  the 
localities  have  external  drainage,  or  unite  their  surplus  waters  with 
any  stream  or  lake.  Siuce  the  rains  are  frequent  at  some  points,  and 
for  some  parts  of  the  year,  this  must  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
evaporation  is  very  rapid,  Stansbury  thought  the  haze  which  almost 
constantly  obscured  the  instrumental  observation  and  triangulation  at 
Great  Salt  Lake — a  tremulous  mist,  or  haze,  and  not  a  fog — was  occa- 
sioned by  the  rapid  evaporation  alone,  and  the  exaggerated  mirage  of 
these  saline  plains  is  probably  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  temperature  of  evaporation,  or  that  of  the  thermometer  covered 
with  wet  gauze,  was  observed  at  Great  Salt  Lake  for  some  months 
(Dec,  18i9,  to  April,  1854)  by  order  of  Capt.  Stansbury,  but  as  these 
were  for  the  colder  months  it  is  difficult  to  compare  them  with  others. 
Great  care  is  necessary  to  accuracy  in  such  observations,  and  no  pre- 
cise mention  is  made  of  tbe  care  exercised  in  this  ease,  and  no  conclu- 
sions are  deduced.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  differences  are  large 
in  clear  weather,  and  that  on  some  days  in  April  they  reach  15°  to 
20°;  and  this  when  the  air  temperature,  dry,  is  less  than  70°,  I'ull 
observations  of  this  character  at  Salt  Lake  would  evidently  correspond 
well  with  those  taken  in  New  Mexico,  where  the  average  differences 
between  the  wet  and  dry  thermometer — the  direct  test  of  the  local 
condition  in  respect  to  moisture— are  twice  as  great  as  in  the  Atlantic 
States. 

The  temperature  has  some  points  of  distinction  beyond  those  already 
alluded  to.  The  general  amelioration  of  the  Pacific  climates  is  felt  in 
the  fact  of  a  mean  temperature  differing  little  from  that  of  tbe  Atlantic 
States  in  the  same  latitudes,  notwithstanding  its  elevation  of  4r)00  to 
7000  feet.  It  is  as  warm,  in  the  annual  mean,  also,  as  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  here  cooled  by  extraordinary  influences 
in  summer,  however.  The  few  records  of  temperature  we  have  here 
show  that  the  analogies  of  deserts  and  elevated  districts  prevail  at 
Salt  Lake-=— a  high  mean  for  the  warmer  months  with  a  great  daily 
range.  The  measure  of  thermal  effect — if  it  may  be  so  termed — ia 
also  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  United  States ;  the  heat  of  the 
arid  atmosphere  under  its  condition  of  great  daily  variation,  not 
promoting  as  rapid  a  degree  of  vegetable  development  as  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  This  is  probable  from  the  local  cooling  of  plants  and 
radiating  bodies  themselves  when  in  an  absorbent  atmosphere,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  consecLuences  to  which  they  are  passively  subjected.  At 
Great  Salt  Lake  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  difficult  and  not 
profitable,  though  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three  requisite  months 
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must  exceed  75°,  which  is  10°  above  the  mean  at  the  climatologiciil 
limit  near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  Other  growths,  and  par- 
ticularly fruits  may  not  be  influenced  to  a  like  degree,  and  they  are 
clearly  better  adapted  to  such  climates  both  in  Asia  and  America, 
than  the  great  staples  of  the  Eastern  United  States  which  are  nearly 
coextensive  in  their  range  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  fruits 
fail  sooner  than  corn  and  tobacco  in  the  last  mentioned  case,  and  that 
by  a  large  difference  of  latitude.  The  peach  is  hardly  known  in 
Maine,  Canada,  and  Minnesota;  where  both  com  and  tobacco  are 
easily  grown,  and  sometimes  very  successful.  It  is  probable  that  the 
peach  and  kindred  fruits  will  attain  great  perfection  in  most  of  the 
Basin  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  Indian 
corn  is  quite  unreliable. 

From  the  high  temperature  shown  in  the  summer  and  annual  means 
in  the  district  under  consideration,  a  deduction  is  therefore  necessary 
to  compare  it  with  the  practical  consequences  of  such  temperatures 
elsewhere;  a  deduction  due,  probably,  equally  to  aridity  and  to  eleva- 
tion. And  the  last  cause  acts  through  the  first  by  the  depression 
which  occurs  when  evaporation  and  radiation  are  going  on,  rather  than 
directly,  or  from  elevation  alone.  No  recognized  rule  of  reduction  in 
the  measure  of  heat  for  the  altitude,  as  applied  in  Europe,  applies  here 
at  all,  and  as  the  means  are  computed  no  reduction  whatever  is 
required,— the  mean  temperatures  being  as  high  as  those  at  sea  level 
on  either  side  of  the  continent.  The  equivalent  of*  5000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, would,  for  the  average  of  Central  Europe,  be  equal  to  about  17° 
on  the  mean  temperature.  This  added  to  the  observed  temperatures 
at  Great  Salt  Lake  would  make  them  extra-tropical  for  the  summer, 
and  almost  tropical  for  the  year.  Evidently  no  such  correction  is 
required  here,  and  the  consideration  of  altitude  can  only  be  retained 
as  associated  with  the  causes  of  daily  variation,  and  with  other  incidents 
of  temperature,  as  they  may  be  called  in  comparison. 

The  early  and  late  frosts,  and  the  chills  brought  suddenly  on  the 
valleys  by  local  storms  are  sufficient,  as  prominent  single  conditions, 
to  cut  off  the  successful  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  and  of  other  staples 
as  sensitive  as  this.  Hardy  cereals,  and  fruits  of  even  delicate  sorts 
might,  however,  be  greatly  successful  in  these  very  localities,  and  so 
far  as  known  they  are  so.  The  conditions  are  so  nearly  like  those  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus,  that  like  extremes  of  local  position 
may  be' anticipated,  and  a  similar  variety — under  general  conditions, 
however,  which  quite  completely  shut  out  the  classes  of  which  Indian 
corn  is  the  most  definite  type. 

The  sum  of  conditions  in  the  Basin  climates  is  not  only  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  eastern  area,  but  also  with  that  of  the  Pacific  district 
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as  a  wtole,  on  tlie  points  tliat  have  been  noticed.  The  latitude  and 
altitude  place  much  of  tlie  country  at  the  border  of  the  periodical 
climates,  and  where  the  facts  of  rain  fall  and  of  temperature  range 
conform  to  the  equally  distributed  division,  while  the  resulting  effect 
upon  cultivatiou  conforms  to  the  feriMical  class  of  climates.  At  the 
southern  border  again  the  tropical  features  oxe  intruded  from  the  north 
of  Mexico,  and  the  summer  rainy  season  which  gives  profuse  moisture 
at  a  little  distance  south  of  the  Gila  River,  is  intruded  into  the  Great 
Basin  as  a  tendency,  which  may  attain  to  profuse  rains,  or  may  pasa 
without  any.  On  the  high  mountain  ranges  east  of  the  Colorado  and 
near  the  Eio  Grande  the  summer  is  a  fully  established  rainy  season, 
conforming  at  the  south  to  tropical  associations,  and  at  the  north  to 
the  characteristics  of  mountains  of  the  eastern  United  States  in 
summer.  Yet  for  all  the  valleys  among  these  well  watered  mountain 
summits  irrigation  is  necessary  to  cultivation,  so  abrupt  are  the 
changes  of  the  practical  sort,  or  those  of  actual  climate,  where  the 
exterior  laws  would  imply  sufficiency  of  rain. 

In  regard  to  all  parts  of  the  Basin  region  the  theories  of  climate,  or 
the  laws  of  exterior  character,  are  of  extreme  interest,  and  the  study 
of  these  would,  more  readily  than  anything  else,  assist  the  solution  of 
the  entire  system  of  laws  for  the  temperate  latitudes.  But  there  is 
not  yet  a  sufieient  accumulation  of  observations  to  make  a  discussion 
of  these  points  clear,  and  practical  comparisons  are  the  best  that  can  be 
made  in  decisive  form.  In  all  the  desert  belts  there  are  cultivable  and 
even  rich  localities,  and  the  basins  here  have  as  large  a  proportion  of 
such  localities  as  Arabia  and  Persia.  Wherever  irrigation  is  practica- 
ble in  such  climates  the  productive  capacity  is  always  ample,  and  the 
number  of  small  mountain  streams  in  a  district  so  universally  rough, 
will  multiply  cultivable  localities  much  beyond  the  present  anticipa- 
tions of  those  who  have  visited  the  district.  With  a  reduction  of  the 
average  temperatures  of  two  or  three  degrees  on  the  monthly  means, 
to  obtain  the  ecjuivalents  of  the  averages  at  the  east  in  their  bearing 
on  the  cultivable  capacity,  there  is  still  a  high  measure  of  beat  for  all 
parts  of  the' basins.  At  Fort  Yuma  the  mean  for  the  year  is  73°.6, 
and  that  for  the  warmest  month  93°;  measures  only  equalled  in  the 
lowest  basins  and  valleys  of  Arabia.  There  are  tributary  valleys  of 
every  grade,  particularly  on  the  east  of  the  Colorado ;  and  in  ascend- 
ing to  the  high  plains  of  New  Mexico,  which  are  still  cultivable  at 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  must  be  a  rich  variety  of  local  climates 
encountered,  as  in  the  ascent  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  valley  of 
Cashmere.  Though  Kew  Mexico  is  not  in  the  special  basin  region, 
the  same  local  advantages  are  known  to  exist  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  such  mountains  as  have  been  visited  at  the 
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eastern  side  of  tlie  basin  on  the  Spanish  Trail;  and  also  at  the  existing 
settlements  sonth  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  mean  of  the  coldest  month  at  Salt  Lake  is  28°,  or  2°  below 
that  at  Kew  York  City  at  the  same  latitude,  though  the  winter  ob- 
served at  Salt  Lake  was  colder  than  usual,  and  its  average  tempera- 
ture is  probably  fully  equal  to  that  at  New  York.  At  Fort  Yuma  the 
coldest  month  ia  56°,  or  6°  warmer  than  the  mean  of  the  same  month 
at  Charleston,  at  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  average 
altitude  of  the  basin  proper  cannot  be  less  than  4000  feet  for  its  lowest 
plains,  and  5000  feet  for  the  plateaus  at  the  borders ;  thus  differing 
largely  in  this  controlling  element  of  configuration,  for  the  upper  or 
northern  part  of  it  at  least.  How  the  transition  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  is  effected  is  still  obscure,  but  the  narrow  and  segregated 
valleys  and  peculiar  mountain  ranges  probably  succeed  each  other 
toward  the  south  at  small  differences  of  altitude,  and  thus  a  descent 
to  the  Colorado  is  effected  without  the  occurrence  of  any  lateral 
range  of  mountain?,  or  abrupt  step  of  any  sort. 
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VI.  DISTINCTIYE  FEATURES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
CIDIATES. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  this  continent  differs  from  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  iu  some  conspicuous  points,  though  the  two  are  generally 
siniilar,  in  accordance  with  the  analogies  of  continental  position. 
These  points  of  difference  affect  the  sensible  climate  very  much,  and 
are  prominent  in  all  its  practical  relations.  For  nearly  the  whole  line 
of  coast  in  the  United  States  the  normal  curve  of  temperature 
through  the  successive  hours  of  the  day,  and  through  the  successive 
months  of  the  year,  is  very  much  reduced,  and  at  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco  it  almost  disappears  during  the  warmer  months.  The  re- 
sulting equality  of  temperature  can  hardly  he  designated  equable,  since 
the  reduction  appears  as  a  harsh  degree  of  cold  because  of  its  dis- 
placement of  the  natural  condition.  The  winter  and  cooler  months 
are  delightfully  equable  on  the  whole  coast,  but  the  summer  is  harsh, 
and  widely  different  from  the  summers  of  Europe  which  have  the 
same  temperature  for  the  winter.  This  reduction  of  temperature  is 
due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  heated  surface  of  the  interior  and  the 
cold  mass  of  waters  off  the  coast,  the  last  being  peculiar  to  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  this  continent,  and  unknown  to  the  corresponding  coasts 
of  the  old  world.  There  are  many  distinct  incidents  or  results  de- 
rived from  this  reduced  temperature,  and  all  that  relates  to  it  consti- 
tutes the  distinction  from  the  west  of  Europe,  though  for  our  own 
illustration  some  of  the  European  peculiarities  may  rec[uire  to  be 
named. 

In  distinction  from  the  Eastern  States  the  slight  range  of  all  other 
conditions  is  very  noticeable,  in  non-periodic  as  well  as  periodic 
vibrations.  The  barometer  varies  little,  and  that  through  slow  and 
long  continued  movements,  rather  than  in  the  abrupt  manner  charac- 
teristic of  these  latitudes  elsewhere.  If  there  are  symmetrical  gradual 
changes,  also,  they  are  far  more  rare  at  any  season,  and  they  never 
occur  in  summer.  The  contrast  between  San  Francisco  and  Norfolk 
or  Charleston  is  very  great  in  this  respect,  and  instead  of  the  abrupt 
and  extreme  oscillations  so  constant  on  this  coast,  ther,e  is  nothing 
13 
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there  which  may  "be  ranked  with  such  movements,  and  the  uniformity 
is  nearly  as  well  marked  as  in  the  tropics.  It  is  not  known  how  large 
a  share  of  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  off  the  coast  belongs  to  this  qui- 
escent area,  but  the  great  storms  of  the  east  coast  of  Asia  appear  to 
be  exhausted  long  before  reaching  California ;  and  though  they  have, 
where  they  originate,  the  extreme  oscillations  of  barometer  and  of 
temperature  which  are  found  in  the  storms  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  they 
are  certainly  not  continued  across  the  ocean  area  at  the  latitudes  in 
which  they  originate.  If  similar  to  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  in 
regard  to  movement  along  the  warm  water  currents  to  higher  latitudes, 
they  must  still  he  exhausted  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore  of 
the  continent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  felt  at  all  in  the 
latitude  of  Vancouver's  Island  in  the  summer  months,  though  in  Eng- 
land the  storms  of  the  Gulf  Stream  often  occur  in  summer. 

The  rains  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  periodic  also,  and  in  this  respect 
they  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  west  of  Europe  in  corresponding 
latitudes.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  difference,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  fact  that  this  periodicity  is  continued  to  the  48th  parallel. 
At  Sitka,  lat.  57°,  it  almost  disappears,  however,  and  the  year  is 
nearly  equally  rainy  throughout.  Though  we  know  little  of  the 
condition  at  Yancouver's  Island  in  this  respect,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  decided  features  of  periodicity  there,  only  iu  less  degree 
than  those  at  Puget's  Sound  and  the  coast  southward,  and  yet  greater 
than  those  of  like  latitudes  of  the  coast  of  the  British  Islands.  This 
periodicity  appears  in  the  phenomena  attending  the  rains — the  nearly 
constant  southeast  winds,  and  the  intensified  local  or  sensible  hu- 
midity. 

It  is  true  that  these  points  are  mainly  differences  of  degree  from  the 
conditions  at  the  various  latitudes  of  the  west  of  Europe  below  the 
45th  parallel,  hut  they  form  conspicuous  differences  of  the  sensible 
climate,  and  in  comparison  with  the  eastern  states  they  form  marked 
contrasts.  The  central  latitudes  of  France  first  show  decided  inter- 
ruption of  the  continuity  of  rains  for  the  summer,  and  they  do  not 
cease  altogether  at  any  point  north  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  being  three  or  four  degrees  between  that  and  the 
point  of  summer  discontinuance  of  rain  here. 

The  raina  of  this  best  known  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are,  as 
Las  been  said,  peculiar  in  regard  to  the  attending  winds,  which  from 
San  Diego  to  Puget's  Sound,  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  from  the  south- 
east and  south  with  a  strong  and  steady  force.  There  are,  also,  simply 
aUendanl  winds,  and  not  those  which  may  be  said  to  bring  the  rains, — 
the  course  of  clouds  above  the  local  or  surface  wind  being  quite 
Tegular  from  the  west.    But  no  sooner  is  precipitation  begun  than  the 
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attendant  soatlieabt  wind  sets  in,  to  be  contiuued  steadily  to  tlie  end 
of  the  rim  m  most  cases  And  at  tlie  northernmost  stations  it  begins 
alwaj  3  eiiher  than  it  the  next  soutliward ;  in  fact  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  the  ram  m  all  cases,  and  as  they  begin  earlier  at  the  north- 
erly pomts  it  hns  more  diys  of  duration  there.  The  direction  of  tbe 
wind  is  apparently  dependent  on  the  trend  of  the  coast  and  the  moun- 
tain ranges  near  it,  and  where  these  are  from  south  to  north  quite  di- 
rectly, the  wind  is  nearly  from  the  south.  It  is  so  at  Fort  Steilacoom 
on  Puget's  Sound,  and  at  other  places  similarly  placed. 

Why  the  aspiration  induced  by  the  periodic  rains  of  this  long  belt 
of  coast  sKould  be  from  the  south  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  instances  of  uniformity  and  equality  existing  here  in  con- 
trast with  the  Eastern  States. 

In  the  next  chapter  some  statistics  of  the  temperature  curve  among 
the  months  are  given,  comparing  them  with  the  more  equable  climates 
of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  analogy  is  exceeded  at  some  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  or  the  singular  result  is  found  of  a  reversal  of  the 
normal  curve  for  a  few  months,  making  the  spring  and  autumn  both 
warmer  than  the  summer.  The  cause  of  this  is  extraordinary,  and 
scarcely  cliraatological,  yet  so  large  a  belt  of  coast  is  influenced  as  to 
give  the  phenomenon  great  importance.  The  apparent  cause  will  be 
stated  somewhat  at  length  in  explanation  of  the  thermal  distribution, 
and  the  general  fact  only  need  be  given  here.  Apparently  an  im- 
mense cold  current  approaches  the  coast  here  at  35  to  45  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  in  summer  exercises  a  wide  and  decisive  influence  on 
all  the  included  coast,  its  maximum  and  central  point  being  nearly  at 
San  Francisco.  The  temperature  is  not  only  kept  at  the  average  of 
the  earlier  months  of  the  summer,  but  it  is  made  to  fall  below  that 
temperature  at  exposed  points.  This  anomaly  appears  most  distinctly 
at  San  Francisco,  where  October  is  equal  to  July,  and  September  the 
warmest  month  of  the  year.  The  range  between  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  July  is  8°.3  only,  while  at  Washington  it  is  44°.2,  or  more 
than  five  times  as  great. 

This  coast  atmosphere,  though  of  low  temperature,  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  humid  as  that  of  England  and  France,  notwithstanding  the 
large  quantity  of  sensible  moisture,  fog  or  mist,  on  the  sea  winds  at 
San  Francisco.  Below  or  south  of  the  Columbia  River  it  is  mainly 
dry  and  bracing  at  all  seasons,  or  the  general  climatological  effect  is 
such,  in  contrast  to  that  at  Sitka  where  the  saturation  is  excessive,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  like  that  at  Bergen,  in  Norway.  The  low  temper- 
ature southward  is  a  single  and  distinct  condition,  as  it  appears;  and 
if  it  were  removed  the  whole  coast  would  much  more  nearly  corres- 
pond with  that  of  Europe,  where,  as  along  the  west  of  Spain  and  of 
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Portugal,  the  prcvailiiig  features  for  this  season  are  dryness  and 
serenity. 

Thus  the  Pacific  coast  climates  are  Norwegian,  English,  and  Spanish 
or  Portuguese ;  with  the  intermediate  France  blotted  out,  and  an  ano- 
malous temperature  substituted,  so  cold  at  midsummer  as  to  cut  off 
the  vines  and  corn  which  ought  to  be  found  there.  All  these  are 
confined  to  narrow  districts  or  lines  also,  throughout  the  entire  extent 
of  coast,  and  they  never  penetrate  the  interior  or  influence  very  large 
islands,  except  that  of  Vancouver,  and  no  peninsulas.  The  coast  south 
of  Vancouver,  is  iron-bound,  in  technical  phrase,  with  few  indenta- 
tions or  deviations  from  a  right  line  to  add  to  its  amount  of  exposed 
surface.  For  these  reasons  the  sea  influences  are  of  less  importance 
or  penetrate  less  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  these  points  of  iden- 
tity with  other  districts  remain  but  little  known. 

Dr.  Gibbons  has  recently  defined  some  points  quite  carefully  in  the 
course  of  observations  at  San  Francisco.*   He  says  in  regard  to  storms, 

"  The  easterly  storma  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Atlantic  climate  are 
imlcnown  hore ;  there  is  nothing  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  them.  The  rains  from 
southeast  are  often  attended  with  high  gales,  which  estenil  oyer  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  and  inflict  some  injury  on  shipping,  bat  these  gales 
are  less  violent  than  the  severe  easterly  storms  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  direction 
of  the  cloud  produoing  the  rain  is  often  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  lower 
atmospheric  current.  There  are  neually  two  strata  of  clouds,  the  lower  concurring 
with  the  wind  on  the  earth's  surface  and  seldom  supplying  rain,  and  the  higher,  which 
is  the  true  rain-cload,  varying  in  its  course  from  the  lower,  and  sometimes  having  the 
very  opposite  direction.  In  sixty-seven  instances  famisliingan  opportunity  to  observe 
the  upper  cloud  its  course  was  as  follows  :  M,  E.  1 ;  N.  and  H.  W.  7  ;  W.  16  ;  S.  W.  33  ; 
S.'l4;  6.  E.  6.  These  results  concur  with  observations  made  in  the  Atlantic  States 
showing  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  which  sweep  northward  from  the 
equatorial  region  saturated  with  vapor  are  the  principal  source  of  rain  to  the  temperate 
latitudes." 

"  In  almost  every  month  of  the  year,  even  during  the  dry  season,  the  clouds  put  on 
the  appearance  of  rain  and  then  vanish.  It  is  evident  that  the  phenomena  which 
produce  rains  in  other  climates  are  present  in  this,  but  not  in  sufficient  degree  fo 
accomplish  the  result  except  during  the  rainy  season,  and  then  only  by  paroxysms 
with  intervening  periods  of  drought." 

In  a  summary  of  observations  for  sixteen  months  from  Dec.  1850, 
to  March,  1852,  he  gives  the  number  of  days  of  the  presence  of  an 
upper  cloud  as  365,  and  of  the  presence  of  lower  clouds  as  366. 

"The  lower  cloud  was  deficient  most  frequently  in  the  rainy  season,  but  present 
almost  daily  in  the  dry  season.     Tlie  upper  cloud  was  most  wanting  in  the  dry  season, 

and  especially  in  July The  higher  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated 

by  the  clouds,  pursue  the  same  general  course  as  in  the  Atlantic  States." 

For  the  same  sixteen  months  the  classification  of  the  winds  attend- 
*  Am.  Jour,  of  Science ;  Essays  in  California  Journals,  &c. 
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ing  the  whole  number  of  raics  at  San  Francisco,  which  was  79,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Gibbons  as  follows:  east  and  northeast  2;  north  and 
northwest  8 ;  west  and  southwest  25 ;  south  and  southeast  44.  Thus 
from  the  quarter  attending  most  rains  of  the  Atlantic  States  there 
were  but  two  instances,  and  the  most  frequent  quarter  was  southeast. 
"  The  most  rainy  point  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  southern  coast,  or 
about  south-southeast." 

The  proportion  of  cloudy  days  at  San  Francisco  is  stated  by  the 
same  authority  as  very  low,  contrasting  it  with  Philadelphia  he  puts 
the  number  at  less  than  one  fourth.  The  difference  of  localities  is 
very  great  in  this  respect,  however,  as  the  military  post,  which  is  a 
little  nearer  the  sea,  and  more  under  the  influence  of  coast  mists,  gives 
a  much  larger  number  of  cloudy  days  than  that  observed  by  Dr. 
Gibbons.  Parther  in  the  interior  it  is  well  known  that  the  clouds  still 
more  completely  disappear,  giving,  for  the  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento,  a  sky  remarkably  free  from  clouds.  As  compared 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  the  clouds  are  singularly  inconstant  in  every 
part  of  California,  as  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  same  authority. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  weather  there  is  the  summer 
coast  wind  and  its  attendant  mists.  This  seems  to  be  due  solely  to 
the  proximity  of  districts  of  great  heat  and  sudden  rarefaction  on  the 
land,  to  the  cold  mass  of  waters  off  this  coast,  and  to  its  refrigerated 
surface  atmosphere.  A  maximum  day  temperature  of  110°  is  often 
experienced  at  Fort  Miller,  a  point  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  when 
at  the  same  time  off  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  the  sea  and  sea 
wind  are  at  55°.  Such  extreme  contrasts  existing  at  sea  level  and 
not  far  apart  must  be  expected  to  originate  violent  winds,  and  it  is 
only  wonderful  that  they  are  not  more  severe  at  the  passes  giving 
access  to  the  interior.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  district 
so  contrasted  in  summer,  which  begins  a  little  above  Fort  Orford  on 
the  coast  of  Oregon,  and  ends  completely  only  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lower  California ;  though  it  is  not  severe  below  the  34th 
parallel.  The  relations  of  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  winds  of 
the  United  States,  this  included,  to  local  and  extraordinary  causes 
have  been  examined  by  the  author  in  previous  papers*  in  which  its 
daily  character  and  its  cessation  at  night  are  accounted  for  by  its  low 
latitude. 

"As  this  blows,  liowever,  without  being  aided  by  the  circulation  of  surface  atmo- 
sphere usuallj  received  as  the  nornial  ono,  it  has  not  the  absolutely  continuous 
character  it  would  have  if  it  accorded  or  nearly  accorded  with  that  circulation." 

It  is  in  latitudes  so  low  as  to  he  influenced  by  these  contrasts  of 

*  The  Abnormal  Atmospheric  Movements  of  the  United  States;  Proc.  American 
Aaaooiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1853. 
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temperature  only,  aad  it  is  consequently  a  day  wind,  and  most  violent 
when  the  contrast  is  greatest. 

Dr.  Gibbons  describes  these  winds  as  follows : 

"Whatever  may  be  tie  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  months,  it  almost  invariably  works  round  to  the  west  in  the  afternoon. 
So  constant  is  this  phenomenon  that  in  the  seven  montlis  from  April  to  October  inolii- 
slve  there  were  bnt  three  days  on  whioh  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  these  were  rainy.  The 
sea  winds  are  moderate  until  May,  when  they  begin  to  give  trouble.  In  June  they 
increase  in  force,  reaching  their  greatest  violence  at  the  beginning  of  July.  In  August 
they  decline  in  force  but  not  in  constancy  ;  in  September  they  continue  steady  though 
moderate ;  and  in  October  they  lose  their  annoying  qualities  and  become  gentle  and 
agreeable." 

The  point  from  which  the  wind  blows  is  somewhat  variously  stated 
at  southwest  to  northwest,  but  oft'  the  coast,  where  no  causes  of  local 
deflection  exist,  it  is  nearly  at  northwest ;  or  simply  from  the  coldest 
part  of  the  mass  of  cold  water,  As  this  approaches  from  the  north- 
west the  winds  are  usually  at  that  point. 

Dr.  Gibbons  gives  the  percentage  of  sea  to  land  winds  for  1851 ; 
based  on  three  observations  daily : 


January 

sea  winds 

.     44  per  cent. 

July              s 

ea  winds     . 

.     97  per  cent 

February 

.     63 

August 

" 

.     07 

March 

.     81 

September 

.     96        " 

April 

.     86         " 

October 

.     78        " 

May 

.     95 

November 

" 

.     73 

June 

.     96        " 

December 

" 

.     38 

The  winds  of  five  months  of  the  summer  are  seen  to  be  almost 
wholly  from  the  sea. 

The  attendant  mist  is  peculiar,  and  it  is  evidently  a  condensation 
produced  by  contact  of  the  cold  air  alone,  and  not  by  natural  condensa- 
tion in  the  volume  coming  from  the  sea.  The  air  out  at  sea  is  usually 
clear  and  the  mist  only  forms  a  narrow  rolling  line  along  the  place  of 
contact  of  the  volumes  differing  so  widely  in  temperature.  Any  cold 
jet  of  air  intruded  into  a  mass  having  a  high  temperature  will  produce 
a  similar  condensation.  To  quote  again  from  the  graphic  accounts 
of  Dr.  Gibbons : 

"  The  sun  shines  forth  with  genial  warmth,  the  mercury  rising  generally  from  50© 
at  sunrise  to  60O  or  650  at  noon,  but  when  the  sun  has  reached  the  zenith  the  wind 
rapidly  increases,  coming  down  in  gusts  from  the  hills  which  separate  the  city  from 
the  ocean,  and  often  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  mist.  But  the  dampness  is  never  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  elevation  of  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  which  sport  through  the 
streets  in  the  most  lively  manner.  The  mercury  falls  suddenly,  and  long  before  sunset 
fixes  itself  within  a  few  degrees  of  500,  where  it  remains  pertinaciously  till  nest  morn- 
ing; often  not  moving  a  hair's  breadth  for  twelve  hours.  .  .  .  The  mist  often  inereasea 
towards  evening  and  when  the  wind  falls  remains  all  night  in  shape  of  a  heavy  fog. 
Sometimes,  when  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly  the  mist  comes  in  from  the  ocean 
in  one  great  wave  and  suddenly  submerges  the  landscape.     In  short  there  is  no  con- 
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ceivabie  admixtnle  of  wind,  dast,  eload,  fog,  and  sunahJna  that  is  not  constautly  on 
liaind  during  the  Bimimni-  at  San  Fra,ncisco.'' 

Sometimes  this  mist  falls  in  a  palpable  fine  rain,  and  it  generally 
gravitates  towards  the  earth  as  fast  as  formed.  It  is  evidently  the 
condensed  moisture  of  fhe  heated  air  of  the  interior,  which  though 
intensely  dry  when  at  its  very  high  temperature,  must  i 
condense  moisture  in  cooling  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  and  to  little  n 
than  half  its  measure  of  beat  on  the  surface  and  in  the  full  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

More  or  less  of  this  local  effect  along  the  Pacific  coast  is  experienced 
soon  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Mexico  at  Mazatlan,  and  protection 
from  cold  head  winds  is  said  to  be  required  at  all  points  along  the  coast 
of  Lower  California  even  in  summer.  The  contrasted  temperatures  ex- 
tend to  that  point,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and,  though  they  are  not  so  greatly 
contrasted  as  at  San  Francisco,  they  still  produce  a  cold  sea  breeze. 
It  is  in  summer  only  that  these  effects  are  felt,  and  that  the  local  pecu- 
liarity exists  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea.  In  winter  the  water  is 
actually  warmer  than  in  July,  apparently  because  the  force  driving  the 
cold  current  from  the  northern  seas  has  become  greatly  weakened, 
and  the  current  being  less,  it  is  perhaps  overlaid  by  the  warm  waters 
of  the  average  of  that  sea  in  those  latitudes.  In  winter,  therefore,  the 
disturbance  or  anomaly  ceases  which  forms  so  singular  a  feature  of  the 
climate  of  the  warmer  months  for  near  twenty  degrees  of  latitude. 

North  of  the  45th  parallel  the  cool,  humid  summer  of  the  west  of 
the  British  Islands  and  Norway  esiste,  with,  apparently,  no  great 
measure  of  difference  in  like  latitudes.  It  is  little  known  as  yet  except 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  at  Sitka,  hut  where  not  shut  in  by  rugged 
mountains  it  is  very  favorable,  at  least  to  the  55th  parallel.  Van- 
couver's Island  is  peculiarly  favored,  and  its  area  is  large  enough  for 
a  flourishing  State.  It  is  said  that  here  the  summer  is  warm  and  pro- 
ductive, and  that  all  branches  of  agriculture  common  to  the  latitude, 
48°  to  52°,  in  Europe  flourish  whenever  undertaken.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  a  large  area  of  valuable  lands  and  favorable 
climate  extends  between  this  point  and  Sitka  at  lat.  57°.  At  this  last 
point  the  saturation  becomes  excessive  in  summer  as  well  as  at  other 
parts  of  the  year,  and  there  is  almost  constant  cloudiness  and  rain. 
Eichardson  says*  that 

"Tlie  climate  of  Sitka  is  mnoh  warmer  than  that  of  Europe  at  tte  same  parallel, 
but  the  atmosphere  ia  charged  with  vapors  whose  condensation  occasions  almost  con- 
stant rains.  In  tlie  month  of  July  the  sun  is  seldom  visible  more  than  tliree  or  four 
days,  and  then  only  for  an  instant.     The  humidity  gives  astonishing  vigor  to  the 

*  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
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vegetation,  yet  com  does  not  grow  there,  and,  iu  fact,  the  want  of  levsl  surface  is  an 
impediment  to  onltiyation." 

The  same  authority — the  facts  are  taken  from  Bongard — speaka  of 
the  dense  forests  growing  here,  in  which  pines  and  spruces  attain  a 
diameter  of  seven  feet,  and  a  height  of  160  feet. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  productive  capacity  of  that  side  of  the  con- 
tinent that  the  mountains  are  so  near  the  coaat,  and  that  the  climate 
changes  so  soon  in  consequence.  Its  singularly  equable  character  in 
almost  every  respect  has,  for  this  reason,  a  range  so  narrow  as  hardly 
to  permit  adaptation  to  it,  and  its  narrow  limits  have  kept  it  long 
obscure.  At  San  Francisco  but  a  few  miles  of  distance  separate  con- 
ditions extremely  unlike,  and  in  Oregon,  if  the  temperature  does  not 
change  so  abruptly,  the  humidity  does.  Along  all  this  immediate 
coast  Indian  corn,  the  characteristic  American  staple,  fails  to  come  to 
perfection,  and  at  the  greatest  exposures  will  not  grow  at  all.  In  tke 
valleys  opening  to  the  sea  it  will  often  grow  a  slender  stem  of  nearly 
fall  height,  but  with  no  tendency  toward  formation  of  the  grain.  The 
summer  at  Vancouver's  Island  is  more  favorable  to  it  than  that  at 
Monterey,  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude  southward,  though  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  scarcely  cultivable  at  the  first  locality— at  least  its  cultivation 
there  does  not  appear  in  notices  of  that  island. 

The  elastic  atmosphere  and  bracing  effect  of  the  Pacific  climates 
constitutes  a  striking  difference  from  those  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Whether  due  to  the  absence  of  humidity  alone  is  not  clear,  but  to 
whatever  cause  it  is  a  notable  practical  feature.  The  interior  vaUeya 
where  the  heat  is  excessive  are  similar  to  the  cold  coast  also,  and 
there  is  no  climate  which  is  not  the  reverse  of  enervating,  in  its  whole 
extent.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  this  distinction  has  its  origin 
in  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture  attending  the  heat,  and  this  is 
probably  true  for  the  moat  part,  and  particularly  so  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  If,  as  before  stated,  the  moisture  of  the  sea  air  on  the 
Pacific  is  relative  rather  than  positive,  or  is  developed  by  the  contact 
of  great  extremes  of  temperature,  the  whole  may  be  taken  as  more  dry 
than  it  would  at  first  appear  to  be,  and  its  uniformly  bracing  character 
will  not  be  difhcult  to  account  for.  As  it  is,  all  residents  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing it  more  favorable  to  physical  and  mental  activity  than  any 
they  have  known,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come.  The  heat  of  the 
south,  where  the  peculiarities  of  Spain  are  reproduced,  is  never  enervat- 
ing, and  that  of  the  excessively  hot  valleys  of  the  interior  is  singularly 
endurable.  This  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  as  much  of  the  west 
coast  of  Lower  California  as  is  now  known,  as  well  as  of  the  interior 
districts  corresponding  in  position,  the  Grila  Eiver  country  and  Sonora. 
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In  the  last,  however,  there  are  intensely  heated  districts  like  the  desert 
at  Fort  Yuma,  where  the  heat  alone  is  stifling  from  mere  excess, 
though  the  air  is  intensely  arid. 

There  has  yet  been  no  competent  observer  on  the  spot  who  has 
taken  up  this  point  and  has  analyzed  the  singularly  invigorating  ele- 
ments that  prevail  along  so  great  a  range  of  habitable  coast.  Nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  they  are  present  in  unusual  measure,  and  perhaps 
they  are  due  to  the  low  summer  temperature  concurring  with  a  mini- 
mum of  moisture,  and  with  the  peculiar  state  of  this  minimum  q^uantity. 

At  about  the  36th  parallel  the  vine  climate  begins,  and  from  this 
point  to  one  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  soft- 
ness and  uniformity  of  the  South  of  Spain  fully  establish  themselves. 
The  temperature  of  San  Diego  is  very  nearly  like  that  of  Lisbon, 
differing  less  than  half  a  degree  on  the  average  for  each  month  and 
for  the  year,  and  it  is  the  same,  with  singular  uniformity,  at  Cadiz.  At 
each  of  these  points  the  lowest  month  has  a  mean  of  52°,  and  the 
highest  of  73°,  the  mean  for  the  year  being  62°.  The  average  of 
diiferences  is  thus  less  than  2°  for  each  month,  and  with  a  summer 
temperature  much  less  than  that  of  New  York  they  have  a  winter 
warmer  than  that  of  Charleston.  As  the  interior  of  coast  districts  of 
this  character  always  presents  favorable  localities  and  a  temperature 
curve  higher  at  the  maximum,  they  develop  the  vine  clima,tes  of 
greatest  value  everywhere.  Such  is  the  case  in  California  as  decidedly 
as  in  Spain,  though  for  a  district  less  extensive,  probably. 

The  cHmatological  capacities  of  this  part  of  California  were  very 
thoroughly  tried  at  the  establishment  of  the  Missions,  which  had  so 
singular  a  course  of  prosperity  and  decay  previous  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  country  by  the  United  States.  At  these  establishments  irri- 
gation was  employed  when  necessary,  and  they  represented  the  effi- 
cient and  consolidated  labor  of  a  large  number  of  men,  usually  of 
native  inhabitants,  the  Indians,  directed  by  the  priests  who  had  con- 
trol, Colton*  has  given  a  resume  of  the  condition  of  these  mission- 
establishments  at  the  time  of  their  secularization  in  1834,  or,  as  in 
some  cases,  ai  some  date  not  long  previous,  with  notices  of  their  con- 
dition in  1849.  These  notices  are  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  climate  and  productive  capacity,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  a  condensed  form  here. 

The  Mission  Dolores,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  had,  in  1835,  over  3000  horaes,  820  mnlea,  77,000  head  of  cattle,  79,000  sheep, 
and  other  stock  ;  with  18,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  as  the  year's  growth,  and 
great  quantities  of  merchandise  and  specie.  It  fell  to  ruin  very  soon  attor  its  secular- 
ization in  1834. 

»  Throe  Years  in  California,  by  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  U.  S.  K.,  1350. 
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The  Mission  0/  Santa  Clara,  in  tlia  valley  of  that  name  at  the  head  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  had,  in  1S23,  near  7,000  horses  and  mules,  with  very  nearly  the  satae  cum- 
ber of  cattle  and  sheep  as  in  the  previous  case.  It  had  splendid  fruit  also,  and  "  has 
still  a  fine  vineyard,  where  the  grape  reels  and  the  pear  mellows."  By  the  state 
censna  of  1S52,  Santa  Clara  County  had  16,800  grape  vines.     Lat.  37'=  30', 

The  MUtion  of  Saa  Josi  ;  this  was  founded  in  1797,  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  of 
San  Jose,  and  in  a  very  fertile  valley.  It  supplied  the  Russian  Company  with  grain 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  "  it  is  stated  in  the  archives  of  the  mission  that  the  mayor-domo 
gathered  at  one  time  8,600  bushels  of  wheat  from  80  bushels  sown."  Three  thousand 
Indians  were  employed  by  it  in  1825,  and  its  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  fleet  named.  "  It  has  stiH  a  vineyard  in  which  large  quantities  of  lus- 
cious grapes  and  pears  are  raised." 

Mission  San  Juan  Bautista  ;  ten  leagues  from  Monterey  in  a  rich  valley  ;  founded 
in  1794.  In  1830  it  owned  43,870  head  of  cattle,  1360  tame  horses,  4870  mares,  colts 
and  fillies.  It  had  seven  sheep  farms  with  69,530  sheep ;  while  the  Indians  attached 
to  the  mission  drove  321  yolie  of  working  oxen.  Its  store  house  contained  $75,000  in 
goods  and  $20,000  in  specie," 

Mission  of  San  Carlos ;  founded  in  1770,  in  Carmel  TaCey,  three  miles  from  Mon- 
terey. Its  gardens  supply  the  vegetable  market  of  Moutorey ;  its  pears  are  extremely 
rich  in  flavor.  The  first  potatoes  introduced  into  California  ware  eultivatcd  here  in 
1826.     Its  quantity  of  horses  and  cattle  was  greater  than  any  before  named. 

Mission  of  Santa  Crus;  this  stands  on  the  coast  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Bay  of 
Monterey.     In  1830  it  had  42,800  head  of  cattle,  3200  horses,  72,500  sheep,  &c. 

Mission  of  Soledod;  in  a  fertile  plain,  fifteen  leagues  southwest  of  Monterey.  This 
waa  watered  by  an  aqueduct  fifteen  miles  in  length,  supplying  twenty  thousand  acres 
of  land.  This  estate  had  immense  numbers  of  horses  and  sheep  ;  "  horses  were  given 
away  to  preserve  the  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep."  In  1819  there  was  gathered 
here  34,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  38  bushels  sown,  "  It  has  yet  standing  abont  a 
thousand  fmit  trees  which  still  bear  their  mellow  Jiarvests." 

Mission  of  San  Antonio.  This  is  twelve  leagues  south  of  the  last  named, — "its 
lauds  were  forty-eight  leagues  in  circumference."  A  stream  was  conducted  twenty 
miles  in  pa^ed  trenches  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Its  property  was  like  those  pre- 
viously named.  "On  its  secularization  this  mission  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  adminis- 
trator who  neglected  its   farms,  drove  off  its  cattle,  and  left  its  poor   Indians  to 

Mission  of  San  Miguel ;  sixteen  leagaes  south  of  San  Antonio,  on  a  barren  elevation, 
but  with  lands  sixty  leagues  in  circuit  embracing  many  fine  tracts.     It  had  immense 

Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo, — fourteen  leagues  Southeast  of  the  last  named,  and 
near  the  coast.  "  The  presiding  priest,  Louis  Martinez,  was  a  man  of  comprehensive 
purpose  and  indomitable  force.  Every  mountain  stream  was  made  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  irrigation ;  ho  planted  the  cotton  tree,  the  lime,  and  a  grove  of  olives, 
which  still  shower  their  abundant  han-ests  on  the  taWes  of  the  Californiaus."  The 
Eame  immense  herds  existed  here  also.  From  120  bushels  of  wheat  sown  without 
ploughing  in  1827  over  7000  bushels  were  harvested. 

Mission  of  La  Purissima,  eighteen  leagues  south  of  the  last.  "Its  lands  covered 
thirteen  hundred  square  miles.  .  .  .  The  horses  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and 
speed."    In  nearly  all  respects  this  was  like  those  previously  described. 

Mission  of  Santa  Inez;  soveu  leagues  further  southward.  It  had  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.     "Its  property  in  1823  was  valued  at  $800,000." 

Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  ne&r  the  town  of  Santa  Barbara  (lat.  34° 30').  This  is 
still  preserved ;  grapes,  olives,  and  figs  are  cultivated  with  great  success.     In  1853 
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the  cimiity  of  Santa  Barbara  returned  137  bushels  of  olives,  five  tons  of  table  grapes, 
46  barrels  of  nine,  837  bushels  of  pears,  &c. 

Mission  of  San  Buenaventura,  nine  leagues  farther  south,  and  near  the  sea.  Inl825 
it  had  37,000  head  of  cattle,  1900  horses,  500  mules,  30,000  sheep,  &o. ;  a  thrifty 
orchard,  two  rich  vineyards,  and  great  wealth  in  goods  and  specie. 

Mission  of  San  Fernanda,  aiiteen  leagues  Still  soathward.  It  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  brandy  distilled  from  its  grapes.  Its  vine- 
yards yielded  annually  2000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  as  many  of  wine.  "  Gold  was 
found  here  three  or  four  years  previous  to  that  on  the  American  Fork." 

Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles  (lat,  340),  "  In  its  gardens  bloomed 
oranges,  citrons,  limes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs  and  grapes  in  great 
abundance."  There  was  made  annually  from  four  to  six  hundred  barrels  of  wine, 
and  two  hundred  of  brandy.  Its  herds  were  as  great  as  those  of  the  northern  mis- 
sions.    Los  Angeles  county,  in  IgSO,  rettirned  S7,355  gallons  of  wine. 

Mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  in  the  same  vicinity,  was  founded  in  177G,  and  for 
many  yeara  one  of  the  most  opulent.     It  was  like  the  last. 

Marion  of  San  Luis  Key.  This  is  near  the  sea,  lat,  33°  13'.  It  is  still  in  partial 
preservation.  Grapes,  peaches,  oranges,  &c.,  Sourish  in  great  luxuriance.  In  1826  it 
had  immense  herds  ;  three  thousand  Indiana  being  attached  to  it.  A  military  post 
existed  here  in  1850,  at  wMch  observations  of  temperature  were  taken.  Three  months, 
July  to  September,  had  each  a  mean  of  730  nearly,  and  the  mean  for  December  was 
60O.6. 

Mission  of  San  Diego.  This  is  near  the  town  of  San  Diego,  and  was  founded  in 
1769,~the  Srst  in  Alta  California.  It  was  equally  suooessful  with  the  others,  but  it 
is  now  in  ruins. 

There  were  several  others  not  aamed  by  Mr.  Colton, — one  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Eafael,  some  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco, — bnt 
these  are  the  chief,  as  named  in  order  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Diego.  Their  magnificent  herds,  with  horses  of  Arabian  beauty  and 
endurance;  their  rich  fruits,  which  are  almost  tropical  at  the  south; 
their  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  harvests  of  grain,  all  speak 
forcibly  of  the  climatological  capacity  of  the  country.  "W  ith  such 
immense  herds  the  grazing  must  be  far  superior  to  that  of  Spain,  and 
a  freshness  is  inferred,  which  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  this 
coast  climate.  At  the  same  time  the  fine  fruits  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly favored,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  them  to  reproduce 
the  richest  scenes  of  Spain,  if  not  of  Italy.* 


*  Mr,  ColtOn's  graphic  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  these  Mission  si 
may  be  valuable  hero  in  explanation.  "  The  Missions  of  California  are  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  her  history.  They  were  estahlished  to  propagate  the  Homan  faith, 
and  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  They  contemplated  the  conversion 
of  the  untutored  natives,  and  the  permanent  possession  of  the  soil.  They  were  the 
extension  of  the  same  system  which,  half  a  century  previous,  had  achieved  such  sig- 
nal triumphs  on  the  peninsula  and  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico.  The 
founders  were  men  of  unwearied  zeal  and  heroic  action,  their  enterprise,  fortitude, 
and  unshaken  purpose  might  rouse  all  the  slumbering  strings  of  the  religious 
minstrels. 

In  Alta  California  these  missions  formed  a  cordon  the  entire  extent  of  coast.     They 
were  reared  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  in  all  the  great  fertile  valleys 
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A  point  of  practioal  importance  in  regard  to  tlie  winter  rains  at 
Saa  Francisco  and  southward,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  here.  It 
is  that  they  are  not  certain  to  return  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same 
measure  every  year,  though  similar  when  they  do  occur.  They  are 
sometimes  much  later  or  much  earlier  than  their  average,  and  some- 
times in  great  excess  as  well  as  in  great  deficiency.  The  winter  of 
1849-50  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  excessive  rain  at  Sau  Francisco ; 
that  of  1850-1  was  dry,  and  of  1852-3  had  profuse  raius.  The  last 
two  rainy  seasons  had  7.3  inches,  and  33.5  inches  of  water  respectively  ; 
a  difference  of  26.2  inches.*  Colton  remarks  the  efl'ect  of  this 
irregularity  on  cultivation — 

"Some  of  the  lai^est  crops  that  ever  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  hate 
been  gathered  in  California  ;  and  yet  those  very  looalities,  owing  to  a  slender  fall  of 
winter  rains,  have  next  season  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator.  The  farmer 
can  never  be  certain  of  an  ahundant  harvest  till  he  is  able  to  anpply  thia  deficiency 
of  rain  by  irrigation." 

This  irregularity  of  the  winter  rains  ia  often  severely  felt  in  the 
mining  districts,  where  the  absence  of  water  prevents  the  washing  of 
the  anriferoua  earth.  It  ia  a  peculiar  instance  of  periodical  phenomena 
putting  on  non-periodie  forma,  or  becoming  non-periodic  in  a  general 
sense.  Both  the  extreme  periods  of  beginning  and  cessation  are  well 
fixed  in  the  average  of  years,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  period  of 
suspension,  or  the  division  into  "early  and  latter  rains,"  elsewhere 
alluded  to ;  but  in  particular  cases  they  vary  largely  in  both  time  and 
degree,  or  amount  of  rain.  February  is  usually  dry,  but  it  was  con- 
tinuously rainy  in  1854;  in  the  three  previous  years  the  average 
quantity  was  half  an  inch  of  rain,  but  in  this  year  8.4  inches. 

opening  to  the  sea.  The  first  was  founded  in  1769 ;  others  followed  fast,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  twenty  were  in  effective  operation.  Each  establish- 
ment contained  within  itself  the  eiomonts  of  strength  and  the  sources  of  its  aggrand- 
izement. It  embraced  a  massive  church,  garnished  with  costly  plate ;  dwellings, 
storehouses,  and  workshops,  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  growing  colony ;  broad  lands, 
encircling  meadows,  forests,  streams,  orchards,  and  cultured  fields ;  and  above  all  a 
faith  that  could  take  up  whole  tribes  of  savages,  dazzling  them  with  the  symbols  of 
religion,  and  impressing  them  with  the  conviction  that  submission  to  the  padres  was 
obedience  to  God. 

These  vast  establishments  absorbed  the  lands,  capital,  and  business  of  the  country ; 
shnt  out  emigration,  suppressed  enterprise,  and  moulded  every  interest  into  an  imple- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  sway.  In  1833  the  supreme  government  of  Mexico  issned  a 
decree  which  converted  thom  into  civil  institutions  subject  to  the  control  ot  the  State. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  padres  lost  their  power  and  with  that  departed  the  en- 
terprise and  wealth  of  the  establishments.  The  civil  administrators  plundered  them 
of  their  stock,  the  governors  granted  to  favorites  sections  of  their  lands,  tai,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  only  the  huge  buildings  remain." 

*  Dr.  Gibbons,  Am,  Jour,  Sci.,  1856. 
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"  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  winter  of  California  that  when  tho  weather  puts  on 
its  rainy  habit,  the  rain  eontinuas  every  day  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  when  it 
ceases  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  mi^t  for  a  long  time."  (Dr.  Qibbons.) 

The  temperature  of  this  coast  is  variable  in  the  same  manner  as 
just  described  in  respect  to  raina.  The  changes  belong  to  unusually 
long  periods  when  it  does  change,  and  whole  months  are  sometimes 
affected  in  this  general  way.  December  1850,  January  1854,  and  De- 
cember 1855,  were  conspicuously  cold  winter  months.  This  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  whole  coast  so  far  as  known,  though  the  changes  are 
much  less  at  San  Diego  than  at  San  Francisco,  and  they  doubtless 
continue  to  diminish  toward  the  tropics.  At  San  Diego  for  six  years 
the  extreme  mean  temperatures  for  January  differ  but  3°. 6,  and  for 
December  but  4° .8,  At  San  Francisco  by  Dr.  Gibbons'  record 
January  varies  in  iive  years  5°.3,  and  December  in  four  years 
6°.6.  Dcnicia,  a  military  post  near  San  Francisco,  and  one  more 
carefully  observed  than  the  military  post  at  San  Francisco,  gives  a 
range  of  6°,9  for  January  in  six  years,  and  of  3°.5  for  December.  To 
show  how  small  these  measures  are  as  a  whole,  however,  those  at  Fort 
Snelling  may  be  given ;  which,  in  35  years,  are  28°  for  January  and 
28°.2  for  December.  At  Baltimore,  January  Las  14° .2  of  range  ;  at 
Norfolk  the  same  month  has  16°.8,  At  Baltimore,  December  has 
18°.5  of  range,  and  at  Norfolk  22°.8.  Though  the  periods  are  much 
less  on  the  Pacific  coast,  six  years  could  hardly  be  taken  here  which 
would  not  give  a  range  three  times  as  great,  at  least,  as  that  expe- 
rienced at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 
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yil.  GENERAl  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TEMPERATE 
CLIMATES,  AND  OF  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  THE  WEST  OF  EUROPE. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  tbe  citation  of  illustrative  facts  in  the 
comparison  of  climate,  and  there  can  now  be  no  better  mode  adopted 
for  defining  the  most  positive  features,  sioce  even  the  observations  of 
temperature  are  artificial,  requiring  comparisons  to  bring  out  their 
significance.  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  natural  comparability  of  the 
corresponding  continental  positions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is 
sound,  the  specific  comparison  of  the  several  areas  is  the  best  mode 
of  analyzing  their  respective  climates.  There  are  points,  also,  which 
cannot  now  be  placed  in  any  one  division,  yet  they  may  he  so  placed 
at  a  future  time,  and  by  citing  all  that  appears  of  sufScient  interest  in 
the  whole  of  the  two  continental  areas,  some  more  definite  use  of  the 
material  may  subsequeutly  be  made. 

The  controlling  climatological  agencies  are  so  disposed  that  the 
contrasted  sides  of  the  continents  are  in  juxtaposition,  and  a  constant 
effort  is  required  to  remove  the  impression  that  ^here  is  a  radical 
difference  between  them.  It  is  necessary  to  include  the  whole  of  both 
iu  one  view  in  order  to  properly  understand  either,  and  the  farther 
the  illustration  and  citatiou  is  carried  the  more  clearly  this  necessity 
appears. 

The  west  of  Europe  is  the  most  fertile  and  habitable  area  of  the 
eastern  continent,  and  the  best  adapted  to  occupation  by  nations  of 
common  interests  and  constant  communication.  The  Asiatic  and 
African  climates  present  abrupt  transitions,  and  strong  natural  barriers 
which  have  been  insurmountable  heretofore.  It  is  of  little  importance 
under  our  own  advanced  state,  and  with  the  processes  of  commercial 
intercourse  now  perfected,  whether  the  new  areas  of  this  continent 
are  Asiatic  in  their  diversity  of  climates  or  not;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  climate  has  had  as  much  to  do  in  giving  Europe  the  central 
position  in  advancement,  as  any,  or  all  other  causes ;  and  particularly 
as  great  an  influence  as  physical  geography,  to  which  the  distinctions 
of  this  sort  are  usually  assigned.   It  is  a  marked  distinction  in  physical 
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geography  that  this  great  area  has  bat  a  very  limited  representa- 
tion in  North  America,  and  that  it  ia  only  on  the  narrow  liae  of  coast 
beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains  at  the  north,  and  beyond  the  coast 
ranges  south  of  the  47th  parallel,  that  like  conditions  exist  here. 
This  space  ia  not  a  tenth  of  that  made  up  by  the  great  plain  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  with  the  British  Islands.  It  is,  however,  a  district 
of  the  highest  value,  if  only  to  the  great  commercial  interests  soon  to 
be  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent ;  and  as  an  outlet  to 
the  interior  in  that  direction,  it  is  valuable  beyond  its  merely  local 
area.  The  best  and  greatest  portion  of  Europe  is  thus  thrown  into 
comparison  with  an  almost  unknown  and  unoccupied  part  of  this 
continent. 

Humboldt  states  the  climatological  position  of  Europe  relative  to 
Asia  and  America  very  forcibly  as  follows:  (Essay  on  Isothermal 
Lines) 

"  The  whole  of  Europe  compared  with  America  and  Asia  has  an  insalar  climaU,  and 
upon  the  same  iaotherma,!  Hue  the  summer  becomes  warmer  and  the  winter  colder  as 
we  advance  from  the  meridian  of  Mont  Blanc  toward  the  east  or  west,  Enrope  may- 
bo  considered  as  the  western  prolongation  of  the  old  coiitinent,  and  the  west  parts  of 
all  continents  are  not  only  warmer  at  all  latitudes  than  the  eastern  parts,  but  even  in 
the  zones  of  equal  annual  temperaturea  the  winters  are  more  rigorons  and  the 
summers  hotter  on  the  east  coasts  than  on  the  west  coasts  of  the  twooontinents.  The 
north  part  of  China  lite  the  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States  exhibits  seaEona 
strongly  contrasted  ;  while  the  coasts  of  New  California  and  the  embouchure  of  the 
Columbia  have  winters  and  summers  almost  equally  temperat*.  The  meteorological 
constitution  of  these  countries  of  the  northwest  resembles  that  of  Eoroi)e  as  far  as  50O 
0r52Oof  latitude." 

"  In  comparing  the  two  systems  of  climates — the  concave  and  convex  summits  of 
the  same  isothermal  lines, — we  End  at  New  York  the  summer  of  Rome,  and  the  winter 
of  Copenhagen,  at  Quebec  the  aummec  of  Paris  and  the  winter  of  St.  Petersburg.  At 
Pekin,  also,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 
the  scorching  heats  of  summer  aje  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous 
as  at  Upsal.  So  also  the  same  summer  temperature  prevails  at  Moscow  iu  the  centre 
of  Russia  as  towards  the  month  of  the  Loire,  notwithstanding  a  difference  of  eleven 
degrees  of  latitude ;  a  fact  that  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  earth's  radiation 
on  a  vast  continent  deprived  of  mountains." 

"  This  analogy  between  the  east  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  inequalities  of  the  seasons  depend  on  the  prolongation  and  enlargement  of  conti- 
nents toward  the  pole ;  on  the  size  of  seas  in  relation  to  their  coasts ;  and  on  the 
frequency  of  northwest  winds ;  and  not  on  the  proximity  of  some  plateau  or  elevation 
of  adjacent  lands.  The  great  table  lands  of  Asia  do  not  go  beyond  62°  N.  lat.,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  new  continent  all  the  immense  basin  bounded  by  the  Alleghany 
fiange  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  not  more  than  tlElO  to  920  feet  above  the  sea." 

The  intervention  of  the  lofty  plateau  and  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  from  the  35th  to  the  50th  parallel,  which  was  hardly 
a  received  fact  of  physical  geography  at  the  time  this  was  written,  is 
now  seen  to  have  no  influence  on  these  general  points,  and  to  control 
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the  climate  of  that  immediate  district  only.  The  insular  cliniiite  at 
the  coast  in  America  is  also  as  decided  as  in  Europe,  and  both  Van- 
couver's Island  and  Sitka — the  last  at  57°  of  latitude—correspond 
with  points  of  like  latitude  and  position  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

The  identity  of  the  two  west  coasts  in  regard  to  climate  may  require 
the  citation  of  some  statistics  in  this  connection,  to  establish  it.  In 
latitude  there  is  little  difference  between  the  southwest  of  England 
and  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  correspondence  of  climate  is  quite 
decided.  Though  we  have  no  instrumental  observation  at  the  last 
point,  we  are  informed  by  navigators  that  there  is  little  frost  in  winter, 
and  that  vegetation  advances  rapidly  in  February  and  March.  The 
whole  climate,  indeed,  is  peculiarly  soft,  equable,  and  English.  It  is 
such  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California  as  has  been  described,  and 
particularly  at  Sitka,  and  the  upper  intervening  islands.  In  the  sta- 
tistics the  same  low  curve  of  differences  among  the  months,  and  the 
same  low  range  of  variation  for  the  day  belong  to  both. 

Glaisher's  corrected  result  of  sixty-five  years'  observation  at  London 
gives  the  following  measures  which,  in  connection  with  the  differences 
for  the  short  periods  observed  on  the  western  coast,  will  establish  the 
point  here  taken.  The  differences  begin  with  that  from  January  to 
February,  and  they  are  taken  for  each  month  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  month: 


July 


+2.9 
+2.4 

+4.4 

+  5-2 
+3.7 


+  0.6 

+  1.9 

+  0.8 

+3.4 

+2.3 

+1.9 

+5.4 

+6,0 

+1.4 

+3.7 

+6.9 

+4.0 

+6.1 

+4.8 

+1.6 

+  3.6 

+3.S 

+  1.0 

+0.5 

—0.4 

+0.5 

— S.l 

—6.1 

-2.4 

—7.4 

—5.4 

-3.6 

—6.3 

—5.7 

—2.0 

These  differences  are  all  very  small  compared  with  those  of  other 
parts  of  either  continent;  the  average  ascending  difference  being  4°.2 
for  each  month  at  London,  and  4° .4  at  Steilacoom,  the  most  nearly 
corresponding  American  position.  At  Paris  this  average  is  6°;  at 
Sitka  3°.8,  and  at  Fort  Ross  only  1°.8.  All  the  stations  near  San  Fran- 
cisco are  exceptional,  because  of  the  extraordinary  coast  wind  which 
prevails  there  in  summer.  The  same  average  of  the  six  ascending 
difierences  among  the  months  is  9°.5  at  Quebec,  and  8°.  at  Albany  ; 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  first  two  months  differ  very  little, 
and  June  and  July  also  very  little.  The  citation  might  be  indefinitely 
extended  with  the  same  result,  proving  the  correspondence  in  thia 
respect  to  be  between  the  two  western  coasts  a]one. 

Before  going  further  with  this  notice  of  the  western  coasts,  a  gene- 
ral comparison  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  as  illustrated  by  the 
charts  is  necessary,  reserving  for  the  last  some  practical  illustrations 
of  the  countries  we  have  long  considered  the  representatives  of  each 
continent. 

The  thermal  chart  comparing  the  two,  has  one  line  of  annual  means 
which  is  confined  to  the  old  world,  and  which  does  not  appear  here  at 
all, — that  of  80°.  Its  average  position  is  at  25°  north  latitude,  tra- 
versing the  deserts  from  an  unknown  point  of  the  Sahara  to  eastern 
India,  where  it  is  at  22°  north  latitude,  nearly.  It  is  possible  that 
Bome  localities  have  a  mean  for  the  year  of  75°  in  lower  Sonora  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  Mexico,  but  the  most  southern  points  north  of  the 
tropic  yet  observed  do  not  attain  this  degree.  Cuba  and  Key  West, 
however,  with  a  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Florida  attain  a  mean 
of  75°  for  the  year,  a  difference  which  is  due  to  their  higher  winter 
temperature.  The  isothermal  of  70°  for  the  year  is  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  30°, — rising  above  it  at  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  falling 
below  in  the  interior  and  in  Texas,  it  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  crosses  the  Atlantic  and  Africa  nearly  in  a 
straight  line.  It  bends  north  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  across 
the  deserts  until  it  strikes  the  Himalayas,  from  which  point  it  turns 
southward,  and  is  below  the  tropic  at  Canton,  Off  the  west  coast  of 
California  it  falls  nearly  as  low— its  general  course  being  in  a  right  line 
along  the  SOth  parallel,  from  which  it  is  abruptly  turned  southward  in 
.approaching  Canton  from  the  west,  and  in  leaving  the  California  coast. 
The  last  curvature  is  due  to  the  now  well  known  mass  of  cold  water 
off  that  coast,  and  at  the  east  of  Asia  it  is  apparently  a  merely  con- 
tinental effect,  which  would  have  been  felt  here  if  the  continent  had 
occupied  the  place  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  average  position  of  this  line  is  farther  north  in  the  new  than 
the  old  world. 

The  next  isothermal  in  this  scale,  or  that  of  60°  for  the  year,  falls 
ranch  farther  north  in  the  old  world  than  here,  though  if  its  circuit 
about  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  were  out  of  the 
account,  the  average  of  positions  would  not  differ.  It  touches  very 
nearly  to  the  40th  parallel  in  California,  though  it  falls  again  to  the 
30th  in  New  Mexico  because  of  the  elevation ;  the  average  here  would 
be  near  the  35th,  and  it  has  this  position  also  for  the  whole  distance 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of  China. 
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The  position  of  the  line  in  Europe  is  nortli  of  tlie  ■lOth  parallel, 
marking  there  the  great  increase  of  temperature  due  to  the  African 
deserts  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  isothermal  of  50°  is  as  high  in  America  as  in  Europe  and  Asia 
on  the  whole; — on  the  west  coast  of  America  it  goes  to  52°  of  latitude, 
and  to  the  same  point  in  the  British  Islands;  from  these  eastward  in 
e;ioh  case  it  descends  far  south — in  America  because  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  plateau,  returning  on  the  plains  some  distance  above  tho 
40th  parallel,  and  leaving  the  continent  at  New  Tork  a  little  above  it. 
The  line  crosses  from  England  diagonally  through  central  Europe  to 
Odessa,  from  which  point  it  goes  nearly  east  across  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian  and  other  basins,  but  it  falls  off  in  approaching  Pekin, 
and  leaves  the  Asiatic  continent  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
Its  average  position  is  higher  by  nearly  2°  of  latitude  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  though  if  onr  interior  altitudes  were  removed  it  would  differ 
much  less,  and  very  little  indeed  from  its  position  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent as  a  whole. 

The  isothermal  of  32°  is  placed  at  nearly  the  same  latitude  on  each 
continent ; — removing  the  effect  of  the  G  ulf  Stream  on  the  immediate 
coast  of  Norway,  and  at  sea  in  tlie  Gulf  Stream  between  Spitabergen 
and  Iceland,  the  maximum  point  of  the  line  on  the  continent  would 
not  exceed  a  degree  farther  north  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
minimum  or  most  southern  point  would  be  still  nearer  to  the  like  po- 
sition in  the  United  States.  The  curves  are  strikingly  ahke,  as  drawn 
from  the  actual  observations. 

To  sum  np  this  comparison  the  Eastern  Continent  has  the  deaert 
line  of  80°  which  this  has  not;  the  isothermal  of  70°  is  in  the  same 
position  in  each ;  that  of  60°  the  same  in  Asia  that  it  is  in  America, 
but  in  Europe  it  is  5°  of  latitude  farther  north  ;  that  of  50°  is  more 
nearly  alike  on  each,  yet  five  degrees  of  latitude  farther  north  in  Europe 
than  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  on  the  whole  half  or  three-fourths 
of  a  degree  of  latitude  higher  in  the  old  world ;  and  the  isothermal  of 
32°  is  in  very  nearly  the  same  position,  except  at  the  west  coasts  and 
islands  of  Europe  immediately  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  In 
each  case  thecontrast  of  position  apparent  between  the  west  of  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  United  States  nearly  disappears  as  between  the  two 
continents,  and  thoy  are  shown  to  be  similar  though  not  equal  in  their 
distribution  of  temperature  ;  that  is,  while  the  Eastern  Continent  is 
on  the  whole  the  warmest,  and  has  its  isothermals  most  widely  sepa- 
rated over  the  middle  latitudes,  the  same  laws  of  distribution  and  tho 
same  symmetry  belong  to  each. 

These  remarks,  in  general  terms,  apply  equally  to  the  distribution 
of  temperature  and  the  isothermals  for  the  seasons.     On  the  chart 
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for  the  temperate  latitudes,  they  are  drawn  for  summer  and  winter,  and 
the  intermediate  seasons  disclose  no  new  law  of  importance,  while  these 
may  also  he  taken  for  the  extreme  montlis  with  but  slight  changes  of 
position  and  these  in  the  form  of  existing  curves.  In  July  the  con- 
tinental excess  of  temperature  M'ould  be  greater,  and  in  January  tho 
continental  deficiency  or  depression  of  the  isothermals  greater  than 
for  the  summer  and  winter  respectively ;  but  for  most  parts  of  the  sur- 
face the  position  would  be  only  slightly  changed  to  employ  each  of 
these  seasons  as  the  representation  of  its  extreme  month. 

In  the  specific  discussion  of  temperature  and  the  isothermal  charts 
for  the  United  States  many  points  of  comparison  are  referred  to,  and 
the  absolute  positions  of  the  lines  need  be  but  briefly  noticed  here. 
In  summer  the  mean  of  90°  touches  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia here,  and  probably  appears  along  the  west  coast  of  Sonora.  In 
Asia  and  Africa  it  lies  somewhat  lower,  and  embraces  a  large  area  of 
deserts.  Certain  districts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  would 
probably  give  this  mean  temperature  at  points  farther  north  than 
lltose  now  observed.  The  mean  of  85°  for  the  summer  is  also  farther 
north  here  than  in  the  old  world;  the  Salt  Lake  Desert  being  as 
ivarm  as  Sahara  to  the  35th  parallel.  The  summer  mean  of  80°  is 
also  at  points  farther  north  here,  going  to  the  89th  parallel  in  the 
Great  Basin,  and  to  the  35th  on  the  plains  and  near  the  Mississippi: 
its  most  northerly  point  on  the  eastern  continent  is  at  Sicily,  !at.  '67° 
30'.  The  mean  of  75°  is  as  high  here  as  in  Europe,  but  in  approach- 
ing the  Caspian  Sea  it  is  there  thrown  six  degrees  of  latitude  farther 
north,  returning,  however,  a  little  below  the  40th  parallel  at  Pekin, 
where  it  has  the  same  position  as  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  with  the  general  excess  of  temperature  at  the  East  these  maxi- 
mum isothermals  should  correspond  so  neady  as  they  do,^ — this  of  75° 
being  the  only  one  decidedly  farther  north  there,  and  that  only  in  the 
low  half  desert  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  This  last 
isothermal  has,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  bifurcation  skirting  the  southern 
border  of  the  great  Asiatic  plateaus,  and  if  its  mean  position  were 
takeUj  the  excess  would  disappear.  In  Thibet,  Upper  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor  the  plateaus  are  so  much  higher  than  at  the  seas  before 
named,  and  in  the  desert  basin  of  Western  China  and  Turkiatan,  that 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  even  highest  at  the  north. 

The  mean  of  70°  is  similarly  correspondent  in  position ;  as  also  that 
of  65°.  That  of  60°  has,  however,  a  large  sweep  northward  in 
Siberia,  while  it  here  goes  very  little  beyond  the  62d  parallel,  and 
that  in  a  sharp  point  of  prolongation  just  east  of  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ains. The  lines  of  60°  and  32°  are  similarly  in  excess  there ;  that  of 
50°  being  nearly  as  far  north  there  as  that  of  32°  here  ;^but  all  this 
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is  beyond  tlie  temperate  latitudes.  The  cool  summer  of  Europe  so 
far  reduces  the  isothermala  for  that  season  in  the  old  world  that  they 
generally  differ  less  than  those  of  any  other  season  from  our  own,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  uniformity  there,  are  quite  important  in 
practical  climatology. 

In  winter  the  thermal  lines  differ  more,  as  between  the  two  eonti- 
ncuts  directly,  than  in  summer,  generally  lying  farther  north  by 
several  degrees  of  latitude  in  Europe.  The  mean  of  20°  then  goes 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  while  here  it 
traverses  the  great  lakes  and  goes  down  to  the  42d  parallel  on  the 
plains  near  the  Mississippi,  though  it  again  rises  to  the  60th  parallel 
on  the  west  coast.  In  Central  Asia  it  falls  still  lower  on  the  high 
plains  of  Tartary,  though  much  affected  by  tho  elevation  there,  pro- 
bably. The  difference  of  17°  of  latitude  between  its  position  in  the 
interior  of  that  continent  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  determining  all  these  points  from  actual 
observation.  The  practical  difference  between  the  interior  at  the  60th 
parallel,  when  tho  winter  mean  is  probably  35°  below  zero,  and  that 
near  Norway  where  it  is  20°  above,  is  as  extreme  as  may  be  conceived, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  represent  it  except  by  lines  drawn  according  to 
actual  observations  of  the  general  surface. 

Europe  and  Asia  differ  as  much  or  more  in  winter  than  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  mean  of  32°  for  the  winter  here  falls  to  the 
35th  parallel,  and  in  Asia,  on  the  high  plateaus  of  Thibet,  nearly  to 
the  30th.  In  Europe  it  goes  to  Ireland,  and  returns  east  of  the  British 
Islands  to  the  high  plateaus  of  Germany  and  to  the  Black  Sea  at 
Odessa,  There  is  no  point  along  the  west  of  Europe,  even  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Scotland,  so  low  in  temperature  for  the  winter  as 
Philadelphia,  and  to  find  its  equivalent  it  is  necessary  to  go  inland 
to  the  meridian  of  Copenhagen  and  Germany.  The  contrast  dimi- 
nishes in  going  southward  however,  until  at  the  line  of  60°  for 
the  winter  the  positions  are  little  different  on  the  two  continents, 
though  at  the  west  of  Africa  there  is  a  considerable  curve  northward. 
On  that  continent  the  deserts  appear  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in 
reducing  the  temperature  in  winter,  and  the  line  of  70°  is  much  lower 
than  at  Florida.  In  this  last  case  the  Gulf  Stream  gives  a  locally 
higher  temperature  to  the  lower  part  of  that  peninsula  than  is  expe- 
rienced anywhere  else  in  the  same  latitude ;— higher  than  that  of  the 
tropical  islands  off  the  coast  of  China,  and  higher  by  a  small  difference 
than  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Hindostan. 

The  area  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  warm  winter  is  very  large  on 
the  eastern  continent,  and  it  embraces  the  most  densely  inhabited  and 
valuable  portion.     A  similar  area  exists  here,  but  it  is  not  so  large 
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positively  or  relatively,  and  tliough  now  of  little  interest  in  tlie  occu- 
pation of  civilized  nations  it  is  certain  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  import- 
ance proportioned  to  the  activity  and  necessities  of  the  time.  Com- 
pared with,  the  average  distribution  of  heat  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
aa  we  may  now  determine  it,  both  these  areas  are  anomalous,  and  that 
of  Europe  is  particularly  so.  The  average  of  climates  for  that  zone  of 
latitude  would  give  England  an  inhospitable  winter,  and  all  the  great 
plain  of  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  west,  would  be  intermediate 
between  its  present  condition  and  that  of  Labrador; — incapable  of  sup- 
porting a  dense  population,  in  fact,  aa  the  plains  of  the  Volga  at  the 
60th  parallel,  or  as  British  America  east  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake 
Athabasca,  Unimportant  as  the  northwest  coast  of  America  is  in 
comparison  with  this  seat  of  empire  in  Europe  now,  it  ia  difficult  to 
see  any  climatological  cause  of  difierence.  Eichardson  pronounces  the 
climate  at  Sitka,  lat.  57°,  to  be  practically  milder  than  the  west  of 
Europe  at  the  same  latitude,  and  it  must  necessarily  result  that  many 
islands  and  portions  of  the  coast  between  this  point  and  Pugct's  Sound 
will  permit  a  large  population.  The  superior  capacity  of  Yaucouver'a 
Island  is  well  known,  but  of  several  other  islands  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  the  adjacent  coast  scarcely  anything  ia  known, 

Next  to  tbis  is  the  region  of  fruits  and  vines,  south  of  the  37th 
parallel  on  this  continent,  and  embracing  all  the  interior  and  west 
coast.  The  Mediterranean  district,  and  all  that  lies  in  its  latitudes 
east  to  Hindostan,  is  the  parallel  portion  of  the  old  world.  The  Ame- 
rican district  is  not  dissimilar,  and  undeveloped  as  it  is,  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  its  capacity  exists. 

Next,  from  the  European  point,  are  the  interior  plains  of  Eussia 
and  the  north  of  Germany,  which  there  open  to  the  sea  at  the  west,  or 
at  least,  are  not  shut  oft'  from  it  by  high  mountains.  Here  the  plains 
of  British  America  and  the  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  shut 
oft'  from  the  Pacific  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  originate 
more  decided  contrasts  with  the  sea  climate  of  the  latitude  than  in 
Europe,  yet  they  are,  as  is  elsewhere  shown,  essentially  the  same.  The 
British  American  climate  ia  better  adapted  to  occupation  for  agricultu- 
ral or  other  purposes  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  both  in  capacity 
and  in  actual  production  of  native  growths,  forests,  &e.,  a  line  south- 
eastward from  Fort  Liard  at  the  60th  parallel  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  is 
not  inferior  to  a  like  line  from  St,  Petersburg  southeastward* 

*■  Itichardaon  remarka  that  "  wheat  is  grown  with  profit  at  Fort  Liard,  lat.  60O  5'; 
at  DanTegan,  Peace  Rirer,  lat.  560 ;  at  Fort  James,  lat.  54^  30',  in  a  mountainous  re- 
gion at  tlie  source  of  Frazer'a  River ;  all  these  positions  being  from  500  to  1000  feet 
above  tlie  sea," 
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The  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg  is  known  to  be  scfircelj  cultivable 
for  any  grains  and  wholly  unprofitable  for  wheat,  and  at  Velilii-Oua- 
toug,  on  the  same  parallel  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  eastward,  is 
found  the  defined  limit  of  all  grains ;  wheat  not  going  so  far,  and  being 
uncnltivable  beyond  the  Volga.  It  is  clear  that  the  climatological 
capacity  of  the  northern  plains  of  this  continent  has  been  much  under- 
rated and  greatly  misunderstood. 

The  east  side  of  the  continent  near  Hudson's  Bay,  and  including  La- 
brador, has  usually  been  thought  quite  anomalous  in  its  extreme  low 
temperature.  It  so  appears  from  any  comparison  we  can  now  make, 
yet  very  little  is  known  of  eastern  Siberia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  northward.  This  point  is  not  so  farfrom  correspondence  with 
Quebec  as  may  be  thought,  and  it  quite  corresponds  with  the  north 
point  of  Newfoundland  in  latitude.  Labrador  is  not  more  forbidding 
than  Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka  at  points  equally  removed  from  sea 
influence,  and  there  is  but  a  small  tract  in  Kamtchatka  where  rye  and 
barley  may  be  grown.  At  Petropaulouski,  lat.  53°,  the  temperature 
for  four  years  is  given  at  31°.5  for  the  spring;  SS^.S  for  the  summer, 
37°.5  for  autumn,  19°  (?)  for  the  winter,  and  aS'.S*  (?)  for  the  year. 
At  Nain,  Labrador,  lat.  57°10',  the  mean  of  three  years  is  23°.7  for 
spring,  48°.6  for  summer,  33°.6  for  autumn,  0°.4  for  winter,  and  26°.5 
for  the  year.  For  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  proper  correc- 
tion for  the  difference  of  latitude  of  the  two  positions  would  show  the 
general  climate  to  be  quite  the  same  as  that  of  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Korth  America. 

Comparing  Hudson's  Bay  at  the  60th  parallel  with  Yakutzk,  there 
is  more  difference  disclosed  than  in  the  previous  cases ;  not  in  the 
winter  cold,  but  in  the  summer  heat,  and  the  consequent  productive 
capacity.  Some  small  grains  may  be  grown  over  a  considerable  tract 
here,  and  cattle  may  be  kept,  while  no  sort  of  cultivation  or  grazing 
is  possible  in  most  of  the  country  about  Hudson's  Bay.  The  advan- 
tage in  Siberia  is  in  the  heat  of  summer,  which  is  much  increased 
by  the  general  continental  agency,  acting  with  less  check  in  Asia  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  immense  water  surfaces,  so  long  covered  with 
ice,  in  America.  The  summer  mean  at  Yakutzk  rises  to  61°.7,  or 
above  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  though  two  degrees  of  latitude  further 
north,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.  It  appears  that  the 
land  areas  of  British  America  are  too  much  covered  with  water  and 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  Lippinoott's  Gazetteer,  where  the  authority  ia  not 
named.  In  which  the  error  is,  it  ia  impoaaibla  to  say,  hut  it  appears  to  he  in  hoth  the 
winter  and  yearly  mean.  By  the  best  analogy  it  should  be  nearly  at  zero  for  the 
winter,  and  at  33°  tor  the  year. 
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ice,  and  with  soils  too  heavy  and  retentive  of  water  to  rise  in  tempera.- 
ture  with  the  advance  of  the  season.  There  are  few  instances  in  which 
dry  or  sandy  tracts  appear,  or  of  the  occurrence  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  these  localities  would  support  as  the  climate  now  is 
there — pines,  poplars,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  with  the  grasses.  Yet 
further  west  the  limiting  line  of  this  climate  and  these  productions 
rises  rapidly  in  latitude  quite  to  the  month  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
within  the  arctic  circle,* 

"  Tha  boundary  line  of  wood  takes  a  diagonal  or  northwest  direction  from  Uxe  91st 
ma ridian,  and,  before  reaching  the  120th,  haa  riaento  the  67th  parallel."  (Eichardson.) 

In  these  colder  plains  of  the  north  half  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  little  preference  for  the  climate  of  Europe  and 
Siberia.  At  Mackenzie's  river,  which  is  itself  interior,  we  have  the 
cereals  as  greatly  favored  as  at  any  point  at  the  same  latitude  in  the 
old  world,  except  a  narrow  line  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  where  they 
are  said  to  go  to  the  70th  parallel;  they  rise  as  high  on  the  Macken- 
zie's as  in  any  part  of  Knssia  or  Siberia.  The  local  influence  of  the 
icy  region  of  Hudson's  Bay  reduces  the  cultivable  capacity  by  cooling 
the  summer,  while  at  Yakutzk,  on  the  Lena,  a  preponderance  of  dry 
areas  exists,  and  cultivation  and  grazing  are  permitted  in  a  slight  degree. 

These  northern  plains  of  both  continents  are  more  directly  associated 
with  the  interior  plains  and  prairies  of  the  middle  latitudes  than  with 
any  other  geographical  divisions,  and  these  have  already  been  com- 
pared. The  plains  of  the  Black  Sea  and  a  portion  of  the  Steppes 
belong  to  the  division,  and  in  Asia  they  merge,  as  here,  into  the 
saline  and  arid  steppes  and  deserts  by  a  gradual  transition.  All  are 
characterized  by  a  warm  summer  and  a  cold  winter,  possessing  great 
capacity  for  cultivation  even  when  these  extremes  are  very  great. 
Fort  Snelling  here,  and  Kasan  m  itussia,  would  be  very  good  repre- 
sentatives of  the  average  of  these  distiicts.  East  of  Kasan  the  plain 
at  once  becomes  uncultivable,  and  that  point  is  much  more  nearly  at 
the  elimatological  limit  than  Fort  Snelling  is  here.  The  position  more 
directly  corresponding  here  would  be  on  the  Saskatchawan  river,  near 

*  "  In  good  Beasona  barley  ripens  well  at  Fort  Norman  at  the  65tt  parallel,  and 
potatoes  and  other  gardeu  vegetables  aro  also  raised  there.  The  65th  parallel  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  nortbem  limit  of  the  cereals  at  this  meridian ;  for  thongb 
in  good  seasons  and  in  warm  sheltered  spots  a  little  barley  might  possibly  be  reared 
at  Fort  Good  Hope  (67th)  the  attempts  hitherto  m.ade  there  have  failed.  It  takes 
three  months,  usually,  to  xipea  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  on  oar  arrival  at  Fort  Simpson 
we  found  it  in  full  ear,  having  been  sown  seventy-Hve  days  previously,"— JJic^urrfsun's 
Arctie  Expedtlion.  At  the  same  locality,  Fort  Simpson,  a  permanently  frozen  substra- 
tum, 6  feet  3  inches  in  thickness,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  10  feet  7  inches  from  the 
surfoce. 
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Lake  'WiTiuipeg,  but  there  are  no  reliable  averages  beyond  Fort  Snell- 
ing  in  tliat  direction,  except  at  Norway  Ilouse,  which  is  too  far  east- 
ward. 


Fort  Snelling,  lat  44.53' 

45.6 

70.6 

Kasan,    .     .     "     55,48 

36.3 

62.4 

Taganrog,    .    "    47.12 

46.6 

70.2 

Homaynouse"     54.00 

26.3 

59.9 

30.0        -3.7        -7.0        63.5         70.5 

These  measures  are  much  alike  in  the  three  cases,  and  with  a  sta- 
tion here  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan  we  should  have  a  very 
striking  reproduction  of  Kasan.  As  it  is  the  differences  are  much  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  curve  of  months,  and  particularly  between 
summer  and  winter  and  between  the  extreme  months. 

The  distribution  of  rain  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  also.  There  is 
very  little  of  rain  or  snow  in  winter,  and  the  greatest  quantity  is  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  In  referring  to  the  distribution  of  rain 
on  this  continent  some  facts  are  cited  from  Russian  records,  and  the 
additional  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  tables  give  the  opportunity  of 
further  verifying  the  point. 

The  interior  areas  of  the  two  continents  have  been  sufficiently  com- 
pared, perhaps,  in  a  previous  chapter.  As  in  the  cases  or  departments 
just  mentioned  there  is  here  a  strong  general  similarity,  with  specific 
differences  and  peculiarities  only.  Great  as  the  development  of  conti- 
nental features  of  the  eastern  continent  has  been  held  to  be,  we  find  no 
general  contrast  between  the  two;  and  we  have  found  that  the  humid, 
half  tropica!  characteristics,  referred  to  by  some  authors  as  distinguish- 
ing the  western  continent,  belong  only  to  portions  which  have  their 
full  equivalents  at  the  east.  The  immense  area  of  each  division  there 
has,  in  the  absence  of  observations  distributed  over  the  whole,  hereto- 
fore rendered  it  difficult  to  consider  any  part  in  its  proper  relations  to 
the  whole  area  of  the  continent  in  which  it  is  found.  The  two  masses 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  symmetrical,  and  equal,  in  the 
more  general  sense,  in  their  influence'  as  land  masses  in  modifying 
climate.  J3ut  as  they  are  not  equal  in  area,  the  corresponding  portions 
differ  in  the  degree  of  the  characteristic  forms. 

The  last  division  is  that  made  up  of  the  east  of  eaeh  continent  from 
the  tropic  northward  to  the  desert  areas,  or  to  the  cold  and  barren 
plains;  and  this  is  the  first  in  which  the  American  area  has  a  higher 
temperature  with  other  peculiarly  favorable  general  conditions.  China 
and  the  Eastern  United  States,  including  the  Mississippi  valley,  are  the 
corresponding  areas  in  this  case,  and  though  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  absolute  surface  of  the  two,  the  last  is  relatively,  or  in  eompar- 
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isoQ  with  the  continent  on  wliicli  it  is  found,  very  much  the  greatest.* 
The  great  valley  or  plain  of  the  Mississippi  has  no  perfect  representative 
in  China,  though  ihei'e  are  immense  rivers  occupying  valleys  transverse 
to  the  meridians,  and  opening  into  the  sea  at  the  east.  If  we  were  able 
to  compare  all  points  of  these  valleys  of  contrasted  position,  it  would 
be  possible  to  say  whether  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  was  due  to  its  opening  southward.  The  river  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
or  Kiang-Ku,  of  China,  is  really  gigantic,  and  the  district  which  it 
traverses  is  marked  by  almost  tropical  fertility ;  lying  not  far  from  the 
30th  pariillel,  on  the  average.  The  next  great  valley  is  that  of  Yellow 
Kiver, — the  Iloang  Ho— and  in  this,  at  the  34th  parallel,  the  lemon 
and  orange  are  still  grown.f 

The  botany  and  productions  of  China  as  given  by  Murray  abound 
in  evidence  of  the  parallelism  of  that  climate  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  absence  of  temperature  records  we  have  no  more 
decisive  data  for  comparison.  Canton  is  within  the  tropics,  but  it  does 
not  differ  largely  from  Havana  and  the  south  of  Florida.  The  district 
intervening  to  the  30th  parallel  is  not  wholly  unlike  southern  Florida, 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  south  of  Texas,  though  doubtless 
richer  than  these  in  actual  cultivation  and  productiveness.  The  great 
Yang-tse-Kiang  valley  would  lie  parallel  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  in  it 
the  tropical  fruits  and  growths  are  abundant.    Murray  says  of  these — 

"  The  camphor  tree,  tte  chesnut  and  bamboo  (that  giant  of  the  grass  tribe)  grow 
here  together,  with  the  pines,  thnja,  and  cypress,  whose  dark  hues  and  uniform,  as- 
pect contrast  strikingly  with  the  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegetation  which  surrounds 
them.  .  .  .  Various  species  of  orange,  lemon,  tea,  sugar  cane,  rice  and  pomegranate, 
the  blaok  and  white  mulberries,  the  vine,  walnut,  chesnut,  apricot  and  fig  are  grown 
on  the  same  spot ;  but  neither  the  palma,  bananas,  guava  papaw,  or  other  species  re- 
quiring the  continued  heat  of  the  tropical  regions." 

Northward  from  this  river,  as  from  Savannah  to  Philadelphia, 
stretches  the  distance  to  Pekin ;  but  though  there  are  still  great  rivers 
flowing  from  the  north  and  west  of  China  there  are  no  interior  posi- 

*  The  area  of  China  is  given  at  1,280,000  square  miles,  (Lippinoott's  Gazetteer')  or 
1,298,000,  (Afarray)  lying  between  lat.  20°  20'  and  4ic ;  and  long.  98°  and  123°  east. 
The  part  of  the  United  States  under  consideration  estonds  from  lat.  25'J  to  49o,  and 
between  the  meridians  TOO  and  105O.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau  there  are  2,170,164  square  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  the  United 
States  not  included  In  the  Pacific  slope.  Of  the  half  desert  country  bordering  the 
mountains  requiring  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  present  illustration,  a  portion  would  be 
made  up  from  Canada,  leaving  the  area  more  than  2,000,000  square  miles. 

t  "  The  orange  tree,  with  the  lemon,  is  still  seen  at  Koue-te-fou,  lat,  34°  30',  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yellow  River."  (Murray.)  Williams,  a  recent  and  accurate  writer, 
does  not  mention  tlje  existence  of  these  so  far  north  ;  in  referring  to  the  range  of  cul- 
tivated staples  and  fruits  of  tropical  origin  his  notices  of  these  in  China  will  be 
quoted. 
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tiona  analogous  to  St.  Louis  and  Ciacinnati,  with  the  rich  river  valleya 
of  which  these  points  are  but  representatives.  Scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  the  cultivatiou  of  this  part  of  China  or  of  its  productions, 
and  hut  for  the  admirable  observations  taken  now  for  many  years  by 
the  Russian  Embassy  at  Pekin,  the  data  for  comparison  would  be 
wholly  wanting.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  winter  is  more  severe 
and  the  summer  warmer  than  at  Philadelphia,  the  curve  of  changes 
for  the  year  being  somewhat  more  sharp  and  abrupt.  But  of  the 
country  westward  of  Pekin,  which  rises  considerably,  and  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati,  becomes  blended  with 
the  extensive  sands  of  the  MongoHan  basin  and  desert,  we  can  only 
infer  that  it  would  be  much  colder  and  more  extreme,  at  least  in 
winter,  than  the  Mississippi  valley. 

In  examining  the  range  of  cultivated  staples  of  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  origin  the  products  and  climate  of  China  will  require  some 
additional  notice,  and  what  is  accessible  on  this  point  may  be  deferred 
to  that  place. 

From  some  recent  observations  the  dynamics  of  climate  there  are 
believed  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  Commo- 
dore Perry  has  recently  verified  the  existence  of  a  stream  of  warm 
water  there  quite  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  he  has  observed  a  general 
similarity  of  its  great  storms  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  along  the  Gulf 
Stream.*     The  .distinctive  overflow  of  the  great  rivers  when   the 

*  Tlie  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  paper  presented  by  Lieutenant  Bent,  U. 
S.  N.,  of  the  Japan  Expedition,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Society,  in  January,  1856.  After  defining  the  equatorial  current  of  warm 
water  from  the  eastward  in  wMcii  the  Japan  current  has  its  orgin,  lie  says  ; 

"This  offshoot,  the  Knro-Siwo  or  Japan  stream,  is  separated  from  the  parent  current 
hy  the  Baahu  Islands  and  south  end  of  Formosa,  in  lat.  220  north,  long.  1220  east,  and 
is  deflected  along  the  east  coast  of  Formosa,  where  its  strength  and  character  are  as 
decidedly  marked  as  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  This  north- 
erly course  continues  to  the  parallel  of  26°  north,  where  it  hears  off  to  the  northwest 
and  eastward,  washing  the  whole  Koutheast  coast  of  Japan  as  far  as  the  straits  of  San- 
gar,  aud  increasing  in  strength  as  it  advances  until  reaching  the  chain  of  islands 
southward  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  where  its  maximum  velocity,  as  shown  by  our  ohser- 
Tations,  is  80  miles  per  day." 

Lieutenant  Bent  remarks  the  cold  counter  current  between  this  and  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  coasts,  the  attendant  dense  fogs,  and  other  striking  incidents  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  coasts  at  4(P  of  latitude  and  northward.  Referring  to  the 
correspondence  traced  by  Eedfield  and  Maury  in  regard  tostorms  in  these  latitudes,  he 
says,  "  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  these  coincidences  of  recuryation  (of  the  tracks  of 
storms)  when  the  tracks  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Kuro-Siwo  together  with  the 
paths  of  the  hurricanes  were  traced  upon  the  same  chart." 

"  The  influence  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  upon  the  climate  of  Japan  and  the  west  coast  of 
North  Ametioa,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  as  striking  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the 
coasts  bordering  the  North  Atlantic.     From  the  insular  portions  of  Jaimu,  with  the 
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storms  and  tides  togettier  act  upon  the  portions  near  the  sea  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  our  commercial  interests  there,  and,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  cite  positive  notices  of  these  features,  especially  from  any  instru- 
mental observation,  it  is  not  doubted  that  there  are  very  decisive  fea- 
tures of  similarity  in  all  these  points  of  climatology,  A  recent,  and 
apparently  very  thorough  and  accurate  work, — deficient  in  statistics 
of  climatological  observation,  however,  as  all  works  must  necessarily 
be  now*  refers  to  the  correspondence  here  indicated  in  the  following 
terms: 

"The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  empire  5s  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  same  latitiide,ftndthoooa*t  iasnbjectto  thesameestremeBasthatof  the 
Atlantic  States  of  America.  The  climate  of  Pekin  is  aalubrious,  though  subject  to 
estremes  ;  epidemics  are  rare,  and  the  plague  unknown  there,  aa  everywhere  else  in 
China.  The  water  is  frozen  from  December  to  March ;  in  the  spring  violent  storms 
and  whirlwinds  occur  ;  the  winters  of  the  capital  are  like  those  of  Stookholm  or 
Boston,  ranging  from  10^  to  250  Fahrenheit ;  but  the  summers  are  those  of  Naples 
aaid  Washington,  the  temperature  sometiraes  rising  to  950  and  105°,  but  more  usually 
from  750  to  90O.  Autumn  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  year,  the  air  is  then  mild, 
the  sky  serene,  and  the  weather  calm.  It  is  probable  that  the  position  of  Pekin,  on  a 
wide  and  poorly  sheltered  plain  at  the  foot  of  mountains  and  of  high  table  land,  in- 
creases both  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter.  This  remark  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechele,  and  Qutzlatt  describes  in  his  journal 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  cold  upon  his  shipmates  at  Kaichan,  as  depriving  them  of  all 
enei^y," 

intervening  sea  between  it  and  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  has  a  more  equable  climate 
than  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States ;  and  since  the  counter  current  of  the  Kuro-Siwo 
does  not  make  its  appearance  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  islands,  south  of  the  Straits 
of  Sangar,  and  as  these  islands,  in  their  geographical  position,  have  a  more  easterly 
direction  than  our  coast,  the  Kuro-Siwo,  unlike  the  Gulf  Stream,  sweeps  close  along 
this  shore,  giving  a  milder  climate  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  than  is  enjoyed  in 
corresponding  latitudes  in  the  United  States." 

"  The  softening  influence  of  Kuro-Siwo  is  felt  on  the  ooaats  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  owing  to  the  greater  width  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  the  Atlantic.  Still  the 
winters  are  so  mild  at  Puget  Sound,  lat.  480,  that  snow  rarely  falls  there,  and  the  in- 
habitants ace  never  enabled  to  fiU  their  ice  houses  for  the  summer.  Vessels  trading 
to  Petropaulouski  and  Kamtohatka  when  becoming  unwieldy  from  the  accumulation 
of  ice  on  their  hulls  and  rigging  run  over  to  a  higher  latitude  on  the  American  coast 
and  thaw  out,  in  the  same  manner  that  vessels  frozen  up  on  our  own  coast  retreat 
again  into  the  Gulf  Stream  until  favored  by  an  easterly  wind." 

"  The  same  atmospheric  meteors  of  revolving  storms,  or  cyclones,  prevail  on  the 
coasts  of  China  and  Japan  as  those  that  have  been  made  so  painfully  familiar  to  us 
by  their  devastations  among  the  West  India  Islaniia  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
the  passage  of  the  United  States  steam  frigate  Mississippi  from  Simoda,  Japan,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  October  1854,  the  thermometer  disclosed  a  cold  aqueous  space 
between  the  meridians  of  155©  east,  and  170°  west  longitude,  and  the  parallels  of  30 
and  35  degrees  of  latitude,  which  bears  a  general  cori'oapon deuce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  position  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  in  the  Atlantic." 

»   Williams'  China. 
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The  same  writer  rcfera  to  the  fact  that  "  northeasterly  galea  are  com- 
mon in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  often  continue  to  blow  for  three 
days"  at  points  along  the  eaat  coast  from  Canton  to  Pekin.  The 
typhoons  of  the  seaboard  are  clearly  similar  to  the  storms  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  before  remarked,  and  their  intensity  and  narrow  limit 
in  the  lower  latitudes,  spreading  as  they  progress  northward,  is  re- 
marked in  the  notices  given  by  "Williams.  As  an  instance  of  the 
changes  and  extremes  the  same  authority  mentions  the  fall  of  snow, 
nearly  two  inches  deep,  at  Canton  in  February,  1835,  which  remained 
on  the  ground  three  hours ; 

"  But  it  was  such  an  nuusual  event  that  the  citizena  hardly  tneir  what  was  its 
proper  name,  some  oalling  it  falling  cotton,  and  every  one  endeavoring  to  procure  it  as 
a  febrifuge. "  "  At  Canton  the  highest  recorded  temperature  in  1831  was  S4f>,  in 
Jaly,  and  the  lowest  29°  in  January." 

A  parallel  phenomenon  here  would  be  a  fall  of  snow  at  Key  West 
or  Havana,  of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  instance. 

The  monsoons  of  India,  and  of  all  the  tropical  latitudes  and  borders 
of  Asia,  exist  to  some  extent  at  Canton,  but  their  characteristics  dis- 
appear entirely  before  attaining  the  25th  parallel,  and  the  non-periodio 
character  of  ail  the  phenomena  is  there  the  same  as  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States. 


In  an  early  chapter  some  of  the  diatingnishing  featores  of  the  eaatern  United  States 
were  enumerated  aa  preliminary  to  an  analysis  of  the  climatology  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent in  temperate  latitudea,  and  it  was  then,  as  in  several  other  inatancea,  in  part 
explained  hy  European  or  Aaiatic  citations.  It  is  impossible  to  perfect  any  explanation 
otherwisfl,  or  to  define  conditions  intelligibly  and  forcibly  without  drawing  parallels 
with  others  which  are  known  and  capable  of  being  reoognizud  as  either  similar  or 
contraatod.  It  appears  necesaary  in  closing  the  general  comparison  of  the  temperate 
latitudes  of  the  two  continents  to  review  the  relation  of  theae  contrasted  sides  in 
regard  to  the  points  of  moat  freqnent  interest,  and  in  the  toue  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  compare  them  for  practical  purposes. 

From  Europe  as  a  standard  the  American  climate  is  singularly  extreme  both  in 
temperature,  humidity,  quantity  of  rain,  winds  and  cloudiness  or  sensible  humidity. 
The  oacillations  of  the  conditions  is  greater,  and  they  vibrate  through  long  measures 
above  and  below  the  averages.  All  the  irregular  as  well  as  regular  clianges  are  of 
this  sort,  and  the  European  observer  defines  the  climate  as  directly  antagonistic  to 
that  he  has  left.  At  New  York,  with  a  maritime  exposure,  and  in  the  sphere  of  the 
local  influence  of  the  city,  the  mean  monthly  range  of  temperature  as  observed  for 
thirty  years  is  38o,— the  highest  observation  for  each  month  of  the  same  name  in  this 
period  differing  from  the  lowest  by  this  measure,  for  the  average  of  years.  The 
inadeq.uacy  of  the  hours  to  represent  the  actual  extremes  would  without  doubt  increase 
this  number  to  43o,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  monthly  range  at  maritime 
exposures  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  This  range  increases  northward  and  toward 
the  interior,  and  it  is  no  less  at  Charleston,  It  exceeds  50°  at  Port  Snelling,  and  is 
nearly  5(P  at  St,  Louis.     The  extreme  range  in  the  period  of  thirty  years  at  Hew  York 
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averages  over  6(P  for  each  month  ;  the  ahaoliite  n 
are  as  follows : 


I  for  this  period 


At  Haistow,  near  Londoa,  Howard  gives  the  estreme  for  25  years  a,s  Sl'^  for  July 
and  — 50  for  January, — range  for  the  year  102O. 

At  Kew  Yorji  the  thermometer  was  not  self-registering,  and  the  hours  were  7  A.  M, 
and  2  P.  M,  lo  1842,  and  sunrise  and  3  P.  M.  subsequently ;  the  difference  of  these 
from  the  registered  estremes  would  be  five  degrees  in  the  range,  or  difference, — two 
and  a  half  on  eaoh  extreme.  The  eame  hours  were  observed  at  the  other  Americaa 
stations  named,  except  at  Washington,  where  a  register  thermometer  was  observed, 
and  the  period  is  foar  years.  The  obeervations  of  Howard  are  at  Plaistow,  near 
London,  and  to  compare  fairly  with  New  York  a  point  observed  in  the  New  York 
University  system  should  be  taken,  North  Salem,  which  would  be  not  so  far  from  the 
sea  as  Plaistow.  For  twenty  years  at  this  point  the  absolute  extremes  are  i02o  and 
— ISO,  the  range  12(P,  or  130  greater  than  that  observed  at  Fort  Columbus.  No  list  of 
monthly  estremes  is  given  by  Howard,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract  them  from 
bis  tables,  but  he  gives  a  list  of  estremes  for  each  year  which  may  ba  useful  for 

Yearly  exlremes  of  Temperature^  observed  mainly  at  Plaktow,  near 
London. 


180B    . 

Max.        Min,        Ringe. 
ST"            13=            74° 

80              IT              63 

SI        -0          as 
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It  will  be  seen  that  though  the 
oliserved  at  New  York,  the  range 
years  attaining  to  90°,  and  only 
.n  of  the 


ge  for  tho  whole  period  is  great,  and  near  to  that 
each  year  is  far  less  ;  only  eight  out  of  twenty-five 
falling  to  zero.  At  Hew  York  by  the  jm]>erfeet 
ra  of  thirty-three  fall  to  zeTO  or  below  it ;  at  North 


Salem  every  year  of  twenty  does,  and  the  mean  is  90.5  below  zero.  At  Washington 
eight  years  of  twenty-four  fall  below  zero,  only  seven  of  tho  twenty-four  being  observed 
by  the  register  thermometer.  Tlie  dates  in  the  last  case  are  from  1623  to  1842,  and 
from  1S52  to  1866. 
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The  average  range  for  the  25  years  near  London  is  74o  as  derived  from  the  ahove 
tahle ;  the  STerage  range  for  20  years  at  North  Saiem  near  New  York  ia  105O ;  at  New 
York  eity  for  33  years  880.9  ;  at  Washington  for  22  years  920.  At  all  the  American 
stations  the  register  tliermometer  would  give  a  greater  range,  and  at  the  interior  posts 
nracli  greater.  At  Albany,  for  25  years,  the  mean  range  is  lOBO.  Thus  the  oscillations 
of  the  English  climate  are  not  constant  as  they  are  here,  thongh  extreme  at  remote 
intervals— we  have,  also,  comparad  the  point  of  greatest  range  in  England  with  one  of 
tlie  most  decided  maritime  and  eqnable  character  here,  for  its  latitude.  The  tahles  of 
extremes  of  temperature  will  enable  any  one  to  extend  this  comparison. 

Similar  contrasts  occur  in  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  a  month,  but  one  less 
decided,  if  it  exists  at  all,  in  the  range  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  shown  by  the 
barometer.  In  regard  to  both  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  rain  the  range  for  the 
irregular  changes  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  sucoeesire  months,  and  with  the 
quantities  for  tho  month; — where  the  ftTerage  rain  fall  is  great  the  differences  are 
great,  and  where  the  differences  in  the  annual  curve  of  temperature  among  the  months 
are  great  the  non-periodic  changes  are  equally  extreme. 

It  ia  shown  by  the  comparison  as  a  whole  that  Europe  is  far  from  being  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  average  climates  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  that  all  deductions  and 
comparisons  based  on  that  view  mislead  more  or  less.  It  is  equable,  while  this  is 
extreme  in  the  reverse  character ;  though  not  a  continental  climate,  strictly,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  regard  to  many  features  connected  with  irregular  disturbances  and 
changes,  there  is  as  great  a  contrast  between  England  and  New  York  as  between  either 
and  the  most  desert-like  areas  of  the  interior  at  the  Great  Basin,  or  in  Central  Asia. 
All  the  forces  set  in  action  by  the  precipitation  of  moisture  culminate  at  the  eastern 
Bides  of  the  continents,  and  there  produce  the  great  oscillations  which  attend  and  which 
constitute  great  storms.  It  is  true  that  these  are  felt  at  the  western  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  as  very  great  disturbances,  but  they  do  not  occur  as  the  regular  or  con- 
stant order  of  the  phenomena,  nor  are  they  attended  with  sharp  extremes  of  tempera- 
tures, at  least.  The  proximity  of  the  heated  mass  of  waters  constituting  the  Gnlf 
Stream  intensifies  all  the  phenomena  of  disturbance  even  along  the  coast,  and  the 
peculiar  storms  of  greatest  severity  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland  show  the  effects  of 
this  agency,  as  an  addition  to  the  cause  which  may  be  designated  as  a  continental 

These  great  storms  in  many  cases  occur  in  England  and  France  during  the  colder 
months,  but  at  distant  intervals,  and  as  exceptional  cases.  Tlio  same  is  true  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  where  the  sweep  of  changes  of  this  sort  appears  to 
strike  across  the  gteat  ocean  surface  from  the  coasts  of  Japan,  nearly  as  often  as  from 
our  Gulf  Stream  to  the  coast  of  Prance.  On  the  Pacific  coast  these  are  never  attended 
with  the  order  and  succession  of  winds  which  attend  them  here,  and  generally  in 
Europe,  yet  the  barometric  depression  at  distant  intervals  is  a  marked  and  prolonged 
one,  sufficiently  defining  them  as  of  this  general  character,  and  as  coming  from  a 

A  recent  Essay  on  the  British  climate  by  Mr.  Whitley*  presents  very  forcibly  the 
leading  peonliaritios  there  as  contrasted  witli  those  of  the  American  Status,  and  some 
quotations  from  this  essay,  or  briefs  of  its  views,  may  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

Mr.  Whitley  remarks  the  slight  difi'erenoe  in  the  mean  temperature  of  all  places  on 
the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  whether  they  differ  in  latitude  only,  or  are  on  oppo- 

•  Essay  on  the  British  Climate,  aitd  its  Effects  on  Cultivation,  by  Nicholas  Whitley, 
Surveyor,  Truro  ;  a  Prize  Essay  for  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  ;  published  also  in  vol.  1  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Soc.,  1854, 
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site  sides  of  the  islfiniis  ;  oa  a  coast  line  over  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  oS 
■which  the  estreme  temperatures  are  fonnd  at  Penzance  and  Aberdeen,  there  is  but  a 
variation  of  4o  in  the  annual  mean — Penzance  having  a  mean  of  SICJ.S  and  Aherdeen 
of  490.1.  The  month  of  January  is  warmer  in  the  north  of  Scotland  than  in  tha  ooun- 
t:y  round  London  ; — at  Greenwich  and  Chiswick  it  is  36°  to  37°,  but  at  Wick  (Islands 
of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland)  it  is  at  380.5,  at  the  Orkneys  390.5,  and  at  Shetland 
41)0,  The  intermediate  points  oonHrm  this  fact,  and  Liverpool  is  at  4P  above  Boston 
in  winter,  which  last  position,  in  the  interior  and  near  the  east  coast,  has  the  lowest 
temperainres  at  that  season  on  the  island. 

"  The  distribution  of  heat  here  is  less  affected  by  latitude  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
■world.  The  zone  of  410  to  50°  of  mean  temperature  is  but  300  miles  wide  in  the  east- 
em  United  States,  while  in  England  it  is  1100  miles  wide." — Taking  positions  of  full 
maritime  exposure,  which  greatly  increase  the  distance  over  those  inland,  and  we 
have  but  a  slight  qualification  of  this  statement  of  Mr.  Whitley  for  the  United  States 
coast;  at  Hewport,  lat.  41°  30',  the  mean  temperature  is  just  BOO,  and  at  Albion 
Mines,  Kova  Scotia,  lat.  450  30',  it  is  420.  It  cannot  exceed  41°  at  the  46th  parallel, 
or  the  difference  referred  to  occuta  in  a  space  of  4Jo  of  latitude.  The  following  table 
of  mean  daily  range  of  temperature,  or  of  the  "  average  differences  between  the  night 
and  the  day,"  is  given  by  Whitley,  except  the  results  at  Oxford,  London,  and  Plais- 
tow,  which  are  from  Kadcliffe  Observatory,  and  by  Howard  (^Climate  of  London'},  at  each 
of  the  la£t  two  stations  the  mean  of  ten  years  is  taken,  with  the  tninimvm  tempera- 
tures at  London  diminished  by  an  average  of  two  degrees  on  account  of  local  influ- 
ences. After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  night  temperatures 
at  London  and  at  Plaistow,  which  is  three  miles  northeast  of  Greenwich  Observatory, 
Howard  determined  that  this  correction  was  necessary  to  represent  the  open  country 
of  the  vicinity. 

Jaji.  Feb.  Mar.  ApL  May.  June.  Jnlj.  Ang.   Sep.    Oct,  Hoy.    Dee. 

Trrro,  S.  W.  England ;     ...     6.S  6.7  8.S  12.S  ISA  1S.6  11.4  11.8  11.3  lO.I  7.»  88 

Exeler,  S.  W.  BugLsnd ;    ...     6.6  8.6  12.3  13.6  IJ.fl  13.6  15.1  146  134  11.4  8.4  7.1 

■WMloliaven,  W.  Eng'd;  .    .    .     S.8  7.9  lO.I  li.fl  15.4  12.6  11.0  11.0  8.fl  7.8  7.5  6,4 

CWewick,  oeatLondDn;  .    .    .  II.B  12,9  17.0  22,8  23,6  22.8  21,2  21,1  18.t  17.8  lt.2  12  7 

London  and  Plaistow,  28  r'ra;       8,9  18,9  128  13.»  17.4  18.S  17.7  17.3  17.0  13.5  10.7  8,7 

PUIsIow,  ey'rs, 1317-1823;  .    ,  11.2  12.7  13.4  13.9  23.4  21,3  21.7  21.9  19,8  16,3  11,6  11,1 

Oxford, KadclltreObs'r.Say'ts;    9,9  11.3  1»,7  17.9  18,3  16.9  t7,a  16,6  17.5  13.6  11.2  fl.S 

CambrlilgB,  Mns9.,4y't9;     ,    .     8,9  8.4  18.3  11.6  14.J  1S.7  16.4  14.6  13.8  12.6  18,3  8.S 

Washington,  4  j-Tb;      ....  16,7  18,7  19.7  22,7  223  18,4  17,4  13,6  19,5  28,5  17,3  16,6 

Key  West,  1B38; e,S      7.7      7,8      7.9      8,1      6,5      3,3     3,8     7.1     6.7      6,3     7.3 

Comparison  with  the  stations  in  the  United  States  can  only  be  made  by  considering 
the  difference  between  observations  by  the  register  thermoraeter  and  the  extremes  re- 
corded at  certain  hours.  The  quantities  just  given  for  Washington  and  those  at  Key- 
West  are  the  only  ones  taken  by  the  register  thermometer  here,  while  all  the  English 
observations  are  from  that  instramect,  giving  the  absolute  extremes  of  each  day.  At 
Cambridge  the  differences  are  between  observations  at  sunrise  and  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the 
second  series  at  Washington  between  3  A.  M.  and  3  P,  M.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
hours  differ  by  an  average  of  five  degrees  from  the  averages  of  the  absolute  maxima 
and  minima,  and  adding  the  differences  between  the  two  series  at  Washington  to  the 
series  at  Cambridge  we  have  a  measure  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  English  cases. 
The  American  differences  are  much  the  largest  when  made  comparable.  The  record 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  record  at  Plaistow,  appear  extreme,  and  Howard  remarlca  of  the 
last  tliat  it  appears  to  belong  to  extreme  years. 

At  Cambridge  the  observations  are  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Bond ;  at  Washington  by  Lieut. 
Gillies,  at  the  Naval  Observatory ;  at  Key  West  by  A.  Gordon,  Esq. 
In  the  annual  extremes  of  temperature  there  is,  as  in  almost  every  feature  of  the 
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a  greater  conformity  to  tlio  American  climate  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ; 
notwithstanding  tlitit  we  compare  a  high  latitude  witi  a  low  one  in  placing  the  British. 
Islands  in  contrast  with  the  latitudes  of  New  York  and  Washington.  Howard,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Climate  of  London,  gives  the  single  extremes  of  temperature  for 
each  year  from  1607  to  1831,  which  have  already  been  quoted.  The  years  1808  and 
1825  giye  the  higheat  temperatnre,  and  1816  the  lowest  of  the  twenty-fiva  years.  It 
is  also  true  that  these  are  too  extreme  to  represent  the  climate  fairly,  and  they  belong 
to  the  exceptional  yeais  of  long  periods  in  most  eases,  and  are  not  constant  phenomena 
as  in  the  United  States.  A  reference  to  the  extremes  for  the  year,  given  in  connection 
with  the  averages  for  single  years  in  the  United  States,  will  show  that  the  annual 
range  is  far  greater  here,  except  at  stations  under  local  influence,  or  at  maritime 
exposures, 

At  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  the  equable  character  of  the  English  climate  is  roost  fully 
developed,  and  some  facts  given  of  this  locality  by  Mr.  Whitley  exhibit  this  character 
strikingly.  Penzance  is  the  garden  of  the  English  vegetable  markets,  producing  green 
peas  in  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  early  potatoes  at  the  same  time,  the 
plants  having  appeared  out  of  the  ground  in  Febmary,  and  every  variety  of  similar 
vegetable  growths  at  very  early  dates.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  advance  of  Norfolt, 
Penzance  being  at  the  60th  parallel,  and  Norfolk  at  the  37th.  The  distance  of  latitude 
thns  exceeds  nine  hundred  miles  between  pointa  corresponding  in  vegetable  growths 
for  the  three  months  of  spring.  In  this  part  of  England  trees  and  plants  which  are 
natives  of  tropical  climates  often  remain  in  the  open  ground  through  the  winter  with- 
out injury.  Oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  camelias,  magnolias,  the  Mexican  igave,  &o., 
require  no  protection  from  frost,  and  In  sunny  exposures  are  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Yet  these  fruits  are  difficult  to  ripen  under  the  roost  favorable  oiccnrostances  of  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  open  air  generally  the  apricot  and  pluni  produce  no  fruit ;  the  grape 
rarely  ripens,  while  currants  are  acid,  and  only  gooseberries  and  strawberries  attain 
perfection.  The  apple,  hardy  as  it  appears  in  the  American  cliroate,  rarely  comes  to 
perfection  at  positions  of  the  average  exposure,  and  it  is  only  saccessful  in  the  close, 
warm  vales  of  South  Devon,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester. 

This  contrasted  capacity  in  regard  to  fruits,  and  to  grasses  or  succulent  vegetables, 
belongs  to  all  the  west  of  Europe  in  comparison  with  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  low  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  summer  there,  in  contrast  with  the  high 
temperature  and  freedom  from  sensible  moisture  here.  The  damp,  foggy  atmosphere, 
with  great  prevalence  of  clouds,  is  there  such  as  to  restrict  wheat  to  the  central  parts 
and  east  oE  England,  and  in  many  cases  to  affect  the  whole  west  of  Europe  by  a  degree 
of  humidity  greatly  injurious  to  grains.  Whitley  gives  the  proportion  of  cloudiness 
at  Truro  at  near  seven-tenths  for  the  winter,  five-tenths  for  spring,  near  seven-tenths 
again  for  summer,  and  six  and  a  halt  tenths  for  autumn.  The  least  clotidy  month  is 
May,  at  two  and  a  half  tenths.  The  Oreenwioh  observations  are  at  very  nearly  the 
saroe  measures,  May  being  three-tenths  cloudy.  For  six  stations  cited  by  this  author 
the  same  features  appear,  and  the  excess  of  clouds  in  summer  exists  in  every  case. 
Even  in  the  east  of  England  the  difference  is  mainly  in  the  altitude  of  the  clouds  and 
in  their  removal  from  the  low  surface  stratum  they  occupy  in  the  west. 

In  consequence  of  this  equable  temperature  and  great  humidity  the  tj  pe  of  vegeta- 
tion has  a  peculiar  charaeter,  and  but  few  plants  W  Amencan  forms,  or  ot  thoae  tt  the 
south  of  Europe  appear.  The  vegetation  is  like  thit  )f  Normanly  and  Brittany, 
and  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere,  the  Germanio  tvpe  predominating  '  411  plants 
universally  diffused  are  German.''  (Forbes  )  The  sjread  of  wheit  and  the  better 
cereals  is  of  recent  date  in  the  British  Islands  ind  it  is  due  to  the  greit  tare  and 
superior  cultivation  applied.  "  In  1747  a  small  field  of  wheat  was  a  great  curiosity 
at  Edinburgh,  and  up  to  1770  very  little  grew  there.  Now  it  is  abundant,  and  goes 
15 
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north  to  Murray  Frith.  In  tlie  north  of  Ireland  Mr.  Wakefiuld  thought  it  nseleas  to 
undertake  it,  but  now  it  is  estensively  cultivated  there."     (Whitley.) 

The  positive  measure  of  humidity  given  by  Whitley  cannot  be  compareti  with 
obaervationB  here,  unfortnuately,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  abeolute 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere  there  equals  or  esoeeda  the  quantity 
here.  Tliero  ia  more  rain  in  the  United  Statea  by  a  large  measure  than  there,  hut  the 
amount  falls  in  losa  timo,*  and  the  average  of  saturation  ia  certainly  much  less  here. 
When  saturated  at  the  high  temperatures  chatacteriatio  of  our  anmmera,  the  air  con- 
tains an  immense  quantity  of  water,  however,  and  on  its  precipitation  the  quantity 
of  rain  ia  necessarily  very  great.  Of  thirteen  stations  given  by  Whitley,  the  average 
for  January  is  two  and  a  half  grains  of  vapor  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  and  the  quantity 
regularly  increases  to  the  three  warmer  montha,  which  average  nearly  five  grains  each 
to  the  cubic  foot.  For  December  the  average  is  three  graina,  and  tor  the  year  three 
and  a  half.  Aa  this  is  not  the  measure  of  aonsihle  moisture  the  temperature  of 
evaporation  or  the  percentage  of  saturation  mus  b     n  gi  requisite 

positive  measure.     These  are  not  given  by  the  w  q  nd  videnoos 

must  be  cited  for  the  comparison.     In  the  west  o    E  d  a  fl  n      s  almost 

always  wet  from  the  condensation  of  atmospheric  n  H  d      noultural 

implements  are  often  so ;  in  Ireland  a  wet  piece  h      p       d        a         ed  room 

will  not  dry  in  a  month.     (Arthur  Young.) 

A  decisive  point  of  comparison  of  the  Euglish  ,.  nd  Am  an  ma  s  a  in  the 
quantity  of  water  naturally  evaporated  from  an      po  ed  w  ur  9  a  inea- 

gure  of  heat  and  dijness  both,  and  particularly  e  p  n  nditions 

affecting  convenience  and  practical  life.  Hut  it  ib  extremely  diflitnlt  to  procure  com- 
parable observations  of  the  quantity  evaporated  because  of  the  different  local  condi- 
tions of  the  esperiment,  in  which  character  the  observation  is  generally  undertaken. 
The  following  will  aerve  to  ahow  the  great  difference  between  England  and  the  United 
States  however. 

Quantity  of  Water  evaporated — Tn  inches  vertical  depih. 

WlllleliaTen,  England,       Jan.    Feb.  Mch,  Apl.    May    June  July  Aag.    Sep.    Ocl.    Kov.    Ben.  Year. 


Dr.  Holyoko  in  a  notice  of  his  extensive  observations  at  Salem,  Mass.,  assigns  the 
annual  quantity  there  at  56  inches.  Col.  Abertf  discusses  the  English  and  other 
authorities,  and  gives  the  following  estimate  for  Baltimore. 

»  In  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Reports  of  the  Eadcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  England,  a 
table  is  given  of  the  number  of  days  of  rain  which  yielded  various  quantities  from  .05 
to  1  inch  and  more.  Though  for  but  one  year,  1854,  it  forcibly  expresses  the  proportion 
of  very  light  rains  there.     Of  156  days  on  which  rain  fell, 


It  will  be  aeon  that  fonr-fifths  of  the  number  fall  below  two-tenths  of  an  inoh,  and 
nearly  half  are  less  than  five  hundredths, 

t  Col.  Abert's  Report  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  in  regard  to  the  Chsaapeake 
»ad  Ohio  Canal,  I83U. 
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■'M.Cotto(GBDlhei)    and      do.  68.8i    " 

Quoting  the  quantities  given  by  aoveral  authorities  for  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  BG 
inches,  Col.  Abort  aasam.es  for  Baltimore  an  annnal  average  of  6.37  inches  montlilj- 
for  eight  months  of  the  year,  or  51  inches,  considering  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
year  unnecessary  for  the  ealcnlation  in  regard  U>  reservoirs,  &o. 

The  first  qnantity  given  above,  at  Whitehaven,  England,  is  reported  in  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1851  by  J.  F.  Miller ;  it  was  very  carefully  observed  from  lg43  to  1S48,  the 
evaporation  being  from  a  shallow  copper  vessel,  one  and  a  half  inches  deep,  filled 
daily  and  protected  from  rain.  The  district  is  one  of  the  wettest  of  England,  the 
mean  quantity  of  rain  for  the  same  time  having  been  45.25  inches.  Generally  in 
Bngland  the  quantity  evaporated  is  leas  tlian  the  quantity  of  rain,  while  here  it  ir 
always  much  greater — in  both  cases  the  evaporating  vessel  being  protected  from  rain. 
The  drainage  by  rivers  is  of  course  the  expression  of  the  excess  of  rain  falling  over 
the  natural  evaporation,  and  it  is  estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  ot  the 
qnantity  of  rain.  At  Baltimore  Col.  Abort  assumed  the  evaporation  fram  a  reservoir 
anrfaoe  to  be  to  the  qnantity  of  rain  as  3  to  1  for  the  summer  months. 

The  point  of  the  present  citation  is  to  show  the  great  disparity  in  the  absorbent 
power  or  capacity  of  the  air  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  the  air  there,  under 
like  conditions,  taking  up  but  half  the  quantity  evaporated  here. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States  there  is  great  irregnlarity  in  the  quantity  of  sensible 
moisture  present,  and  there  are  often  periods  of  two  or  three  days  in  dnration  cha- 
racterized by  excessive  saturation.  But  the  average  of  this  condition  is  very  low, 
and  no  forms  of  vegetation  indicate  its  abundance.  Forests  are  free  from  mosses 
except  at  the  more  elevated  points,  and  for  the  central  States  the  forms  of  succulent 
vegetation  are  very  much  restricted,  the  grasses  and  other  vegetation  giving  evidence 
of  aridity  as  the  distinguishing  feature,  and  failing  to  cover  the  surface  with  a  con- 
stant growth.  The  limit  of  this  permanence  of  the  English  grasses  without  cultivation 
is  about  at  the  40th  parallel,  and  soon  after  leaving  Fliiladelpliia  southward  they  be- 
come sensitive  to  the  aridity  of  summer,  and  require  careful  cultivation.  South  of 
the  38tii  parallel  they  are  difficult  of  cultivation  under  any  circumstances. 

The  want  of  uniformity  between  English  and  American  modes  of  observation  renders 
it  difficult  to  compare  the  statistics  which  are  really  requisite  on  this  point.  The 
temperature  of  evaporation  is  the  most  ready  and  intelligible  form,  and  its  differences 
from  the  dry  thermometer  at  once  express  the  desired  idea.  In  English  observation  the 
valuable  element  of  the  absolute  weight  of  vapor  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  always  acces- 
sible, but  the  temperature  of  evaporation  and  its  differences  are  rarely  deduced.  At 
Washington  Lieut.  Oiilis  gives  the  mean  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  thermo- 
meter from  March  1841  to  June  1842,  and  from  this  the  quantities  for  the  w 
hour  of  the  day,  3  p.  m.,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  latitude  Ii 
single  English  series  is  added  ; 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.   Apl.  May.  Jane.  July.  Aug.     Sep.    Ocl,  Not,  Dec. 

3  a,  m .S,OS     4.40    e.tl     6,37     7.0i    8,03     8,S9     6.29       a,G3    4.61     4.77     3,03 

Daily  nicona .,     ,  2,30    2,S0    4,M    S.47    4.S4    4,86    4,30    2,33(f)  3.20    3.51    3.51    2,aO 

RadclilToOlia'y,  Oxford,  Bng,  ,1.30    1.70    2.30    3,00    3.20    3,20    S,60    3,90      3.30    2,40    1.60    2.T0 

This  last  series  is  for  twenty-five  years,  closing  with  1854,  and  it  gives  very  reliable 
averages  for  that  disfiict,  which  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  and  dry  of  central  Eng- 
land. For  the  year  the  difference  at  Oxford  is  2o.7  between  the  wet  and  dry  thermo- 
meter for  the  mean  of  25  years,  and  at  Washington,  from  this  single  year,  30.6,  A 
more  extended  series  would  show  larger  differences  here. 

These  are  only  adequate  to  show  the  differences  rudely,  as  a  peiiod  of  three  years 
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or  more  would  he  required  to  give  uniformity  in  tlie  annual  curre.  But  tliey  show 
in  general  terms  that  the  differences  are  large  on  the  average,  and  they  are  neeeasa- 
lily  mueh  larger  at  the  extremes,  because  there  are  so  many  intervals  of  complete 
saturation. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  difference  iu  temperature  in  different  years  or 
parts  of  a  year,  the  special  eause  of  the  equable  climate  of  the  north  of  Europe — the 
Gulf  Stream — acts  directly  to  produce  some  features  of  variation.  The  temperature  of 
this  ocean  mass  varies  ;  Col.  Sabine  found  a  temperature  3°  to  SO  above  the  average 
in  the  Atlantic  in  January,  1823,  and  to  this  he  attributed  the  mild  winter  which  fol- 
lowed.* Whitley  says  that  the  sea  was  found  very  warm  in  1845,  and  that  the  autnma 
was  then  warm,  the  succeeding  January  and  February  being  also  60  above  the  mean 
temperature.  The  changes  of  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  to  be  anticipated  aa 
much  as  those  of  the  temperature  of  the  volume  of  air  returning  from  the  equatorial 
regions,  and  their  direct  effect,  as  cited  here,  shows  to  what  agency  the  equable 
character  and  the  warm  winf«r  of  the  west  of  Euvope  are  due.  But  the  range  In  the 
mean  of  like  months  in  a  period  of  years  is  still  great,  as  the  following  table  by  How- 
ard will  shew  ; 

Greatest  varlalion  of  monlMv  meaji      Do.  »t  New  York  Cilj-,         Do.  at  Norfolk, 
temperature  alPlsiBtowneBr  Lou-        Fort    ColnmbuB,    33  rottMuaroe, 


AH  these  quantities  appear  large  ;  and  tiiey  are  equally  so  iu  the  ai'ornge  departures 
from  the  mean,  or  those  which  may  be  considered  certain  to  occur  in  every  year. 
Glaisher  has  deduced  these  variations  from  the  entire  series  of  65  years  of  observa- 
tions at  London,  and  their  mean  is  quite  the  same  as  that  at  Fort  Columbus  for  33 
years,  as  in  the  three  spring  months  as  a  sample: 


Some  portions  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  embracing  Newfoundland  and 
the  islands  of  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  so  far  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  as  to  have  a  decidedly  maritime  climate,  and  many  points  in 
common  with  England.  It  is  difficult  toonltivate  wheat  and  other  grains  in  Newfound- 
land, and  a  great  degree  of  humidity  with  a  low  temperature  prevails  therein  summer. 
In  autumn,  however,  the  American  characteristics  are  more  decided,  and  the  corres- 
pondence is  greater  with  the  inturior.     The  other  localities,  and  particularly -Prince 

*  Of  this  winter  Daniell  (Essays  on  the  Climate  of  London)  notices  that  Nov.  1821 
was  50  above  the  average  temperature  with  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  rain  ;  Deo. 
1821,  was  very  warm,  early  sown  wheat  growing  astonishingly ;  Jan.  1822,  similar ; 
and  February  still  5°  above  the  average  temperature.  (Phil.  Mag.  1828.)  Neither  of 
these  months  was  above  the  average  temperature  at  Norfolk,  New  York,  or  Boston, 
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Edward's  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  esliibit  the  maritime  influence  in  a  softening  of  tlie 
extremes  of  cold,  while  they  retain  a  high  temperature  tor  the  three  warmer  montlia. 
At  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  lat.  45°  34^,  the  mean  for  July  and  August  ia  660  each 
for  an  average  of  ten  years,*  and  from  the  known  productiveness  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island  it  ia  probable  that  no  considerable  part  of  either  would  fail 
below  G50  for  these  months.  Still  the  direct  sea  exposure,  the  foga  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, the  prevalence  of  graaaes  and  adaptation  to  pasturage,  giving  an  English  air  to 
the  climate  in  contrast  to  that  at  the  40th  parallel. 

The  west  of  France  is  in  part  similar  to  England,  and  has  the  same  contrasts  in 
comparison  with  the  United  States.  This  includes  Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany 
also,  and  the  same  condition  goes  southward  to  the  line  when  the  vine  may  be  grown, 
at  Rochelle,  lat.  46^  20'.  Below  this  point  tliere  is  more  correspondence  in  productive 
capacity  with  the  United  States,  and  the  Indian  corn  becomes  a  luxuriant  and  suc- 
ceesful  growth.  Where  this  succeeds  the  summer  must  have  a  mean  temperature  of 
not  leas  than  G50,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  limiting  line  at  the  north  is  in  boUi 
oases  nearly  at  the  same  latitude ;  it  comes  in  at  the  west  of  France  at  Bourbon,  lat. 
460  30',  and  it  reaches  the  4fith  parallel  here  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  St.  John's 
Eiver  in  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  For  this  part  of  the  west  ot 
Europe  there  ia  more  correspondence  with  the  United  States  than  for  any  other  portion. 
It  has  less  rain,  but  a  proportion  of  sensible  humidity  not  widely  different,  and  similar 
conditions  of  cloudiness,  frequency  of  storms,  &c.  The  atorms  of  the  west  of  France 
are  believed  to  be  less  severe  than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  leas  marked  by 
decisive  characteristics,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a  singular  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge. Tlie  rains  of  moat  of  the  coast  are  equally  distributed,  or  the  quantity  for  each 
month  is  the  same.  This  is  remarkably  true  at  the  north  of  France  and  over  most  of 
the  region  of  maize  and  vines,  but  at  the  south  the  summer  becomes  dry  and  the  raina 
periodic  as  iu  Spain  and  California. 

The  uplands  of  Gleorgia,  and  the  interior  northward  to  Pennsylvania,  have  some  re- 
semblance to  France  in  various  points  of  cultivable  capacity,  and  the  averages  of 
temperature,  &c.,  would  appear  to  confirm  this  more  strongly  than  we  find  a  farther 
analysis  to  bear  the  comparison  ont.  The  extremes  which  occur  here  cause  much  of 
the  difference, — it  is  alternately  too  dry  and  too  wet,  too  warm  and  too  cold,  to  con- 
form to  these  characteristics  of  France,  The  delicate  Inceme,  and  other  cnltivated 
grasses  which  come  in  below  the  tangeof  the  English  grasaea  in  Europe,  or  in  climates 
warmer  than  they  require,  f^l  here,  for  this  reason,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes, 
olives,  &c.,  also  fail.  With  a  growth  adapted  to  the  climate,  as  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  are,  the  success  is  great  and  the  profusion  remarkable,  but  the  difierence  of 
climate  is  so  great  that  the  success  ascertained  for  France  may  never  be  taken  here 
without  trial. 

Great  persistence  in  acclimating  plants  and  fruits  brought  from  the  west  of  Europe 
is  required  iu  the  whole  range  of  the  United  States  coast,  to  the  south  of  Florida.     A 

*  Observations  of  Henry  Poole,  Esq.  This  gentleman  has  ably  analyzed  his  series 
of  observations  to  show  that  the  duration  ot  the  seasons  there  is  not  properly  such  as 
can  be  assigned  to  the  three  months  usually  taken,  but  that  the  summer  and  winter 
are  longer,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  shorter. 

In  a  diagram  of  the  seasons,  after  the  model  of  those  by  Howard,  the  contrast  in 
the  fised  and  natural  divisions  of  the  seasons  between  the  English  and  American 
climate  is  strikingly  shown.  The  natural  spring  is  shown  to  be  but  of  66  days,or  from 
the  25tb  of  March  to  the  first  of  June ;  the  summer  of  lie  days,  or  to  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  the  autumn  of  63  days,  or  to  the  26th  of  November ;  and  the  winter  of  120 
days,  to  March  25  th. 
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colony  of  Greeks  from  Smyrna,*  in  Asia,  long  since  establiahed  themaelres  at  New 
Smyrna,  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Florida,  lat.  290,  a  point  far  soutli  of  tlieir  native 
Smyrna,  which  is  in  lat.  38°  2G'.  They  planted  the  orange  and  various  tropical  fruits, 
and  appear  to  have  persisted  for  a  time  in  their  eSbrts  to  introduce  them,  but  now  a 
few  Temuants  only  are  left.  For  much  of  this  country  the  failure  is  doubtless  due  to 
inadequate  effort  and  attention,  but  the  changes  of  temperature  are  sometimes  severe. 
"  During  February,  1835,  a  severe  northwest  wind  blew  for  ten  days  in  succession  in 
Florida,  the  temperature  falling  to  7°  below  zero,  (in  the  latitude  of  St.  Augustine). 
All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground  and  extensive  orange  groves  were 
destroyed."  (Williams'  Florida.)  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  at  Charleston  for 
this  month  is  but  60,  and  at  Key  West  45° ;  it  is  probable  that  the  measure  given  by 
Williams  is  too  low,  though  it  is  well  known  that  oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  Florida. 

Other  instances  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  fruit  have  occurred  at  frequent  inter- 
vals hero,  yet  such  instances  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they 
cannot  be  considered  decisive  against  the  possibility  of  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits. 
Still  these  and  other  causes  have  so  far  repelled  the  attempts  that  have  been  made, 
and  they  undoubtedly  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  those  of  a 
delicate  character,  to  which  an  excess  of  humidity  or  of  rain  becomes  injurious,  and 
which  are  quite  destroyed  by  estreme  temperatures.  The  winter  of  1835  waa  the 
most  severe  and  destructive  that  has  been  generally  noticed  in  the  history  of  the 
Southern  States,  yet  at  several  other  iustancea,  and  particularly  in  1780,  December 
1831,  January  1853,  and  the  last  winter,  1855-6,  more  or  less  injury  has  been  inflicted 
on  delicate  fruits  of  tropical  origin. 


In  regard  to  the  sensible  climate,  or  the  obvious  conditions  affectin 
and  comfort  any  exteut  of  illustrative  citation  might  be  made.  In  all  Engliali  refer- 
ences, particularly,  the  Italian  climate  is  lauded  for  its  brilliant  skies  and  freedom 
from  clouds  and  storms ;  France  is  designated  "  sunny"  in  contrast  with  the  British 
Islands,  which  last  are  conspicuous  for  an  obscured  sky  and  a  sensibly  damp  and 
murky  atmosphere.  These  are  undoubtedly  true  as  divisions  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  the  eastern  United  States  do  not  positively  reproduce  either.  Italy  is  better  rep- 
resented in  California  tlian  elsewhere,  and  the  States  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  pos- 
sess its  clear  and  serene  sky  only  at  intervals,  and  not  as  a  constant  condition.  The 
rains  of  summer  are  not  suspended  here  as  they  are  in  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Italy ;  and  the  air  cannot  be  as  clear  at  that  season,  therefore.  At  intervals  the 
serenity  of  the  Italian  sky  may  be  established,  and  the  characteristic  condition  here 
Is  this  alternation  between  tropical  humidity  with  Us  profusion  of  rains,  and  the  clear 
and  elastic  atmosphere  which  follows  a  removal  of  the  saturation  at  any  time. 

In  summer  the  whole  area  of  the  Dnited  States  is  similarly  occupied  by  this  predo- 
minating feature, — the  irregular  distribution  of  profuse  showers  alteraaljng  witli 
entire  serenity.  No  where  else  are  thunder  showers  such  grand  and  conspicuous 
phenomena,  occurring  at  intervals  on  successive  days,  and  with  a  stately  and  almost 
orderly  distribution  over  great  belts  of  the  country.  In  the  Horthem  States  they  are 
more  constant  than  in  the  Southern,  or  more  likely  to  occur  on  the  afternoon  of  every 
day  through  the  warmest  month  or  months,  while  at  the  35th  to  the  42d  parallel  they 
nsually  occur  in  belts,  continuing  even  two  or  three  days,  and  embracing  a  district 

*  "Long  ago  a  colony  of  Greeks  who  settled  at  New  Smyrna,  Florida,  had  planted  the 
olive,  and  only  sisty  years  since  there  were  large  trees  marking  the  site  of  that  settle- 
ment. Recently  Mr.  Couper,  of  St.  Simons,  has  tried  its  cultivation  with  success." 
(James  Camell,  in  South'n  Cultivator,  vol.  3, 1845.)  The  Greek  colony  was  introduced 
under  British  rule  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Florida. 
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equal  to  that  from  St.  Loaia  to  Philadelphia ;  this  belt  or  period  to  te  s 
one  entirely  sei'eae,  of  equal  esteut  and  duratioa.  In  the  warmer  years  this  is  the 
case  over  the  whole  lake  district,  but  ordinarily  it  would  be  limited  to  the  line  named, 
with  the  valley  of  Lake  Ontario  inoladed. 

Hea*  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  development  of  a  summer 
rainy  season,  and  at  New  Orleans  the  characteristics  of  such  a  season  aro  often  strongly 
marked  ;  the  morning  of  eaiih  day  being  clear,  but  heavy  rains  setting  in  as  the  heat 
attains  a  high  point.  These  always  greatly  lower  the  temperature,  and  cease  at 
evening. 

Hone  of  these  characteristic  features  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  American  Eununer  exist  in  western  Europe  in  any  decided  degree.  Thunder 
storms  are  almost  as  rare  there  as  on  the  California  coast,*  and  the  rains  are  more 
moderate,  and  equally  distributed  in  time  and  place.  They  ai^  particularly  rare  in 
Ireland,  though  there,  and  in  all  the  west  of  Europe  indeed,  they  may  be  rery  scarce 
at  the  remote  intervals  in  which  they  occur,  and  then  equal  to  those  of  the  most 
severe  character  in  the  United  States.  Howard  (Climate  of  London)  notices  several  of 
these,  and  gives  a  list  of  all  which  occurred  in  the  series  of  years  for  which  he  gives 
detailed  observations. 

In  a  summary  of  the  Radcliffe  observations,  at  Oxford,  England,  an  enumeration  of 
the  entire  number  of  cases  of  thunder  and  lightning  occurring  in  twenty-five  years 
previous  to  1854  ia  made,  from  which  it  appears  that  88  cases  of  "  thunder  and  light- 
ning" occurred  in  that  period,  and  90  cases  of  "thunder  without  lightning;"  or, 
rather,  this  number  of  days  ia  so  designated.  This  gives  an  average  for  each  year  of 
7.1  days  of  both  or  nearly  3.5  of  each  alone.  Of  "lightning  without  thunder"  there 
ia  also  given  a  number  of  47  in  13  years,  or  3.S  days  yearly.  The  diatrihution  of 
those  among  the  months  is  given  in  proportions  only,  which  show,  as  here,  some  in 
every  month,  and  a  maximum  in  July.  In  the  United  States  it  ia  difficult  to  find  sta- 
tistics of  this  phenomenon, — a  mean  for  fifteen  years  at  Mendon,  Masa.,-]-  gives  an 
average  of  thirteen  days  of  thunder  showers  annually  ;  a  mean  of  aeveral  points  in 
New  York  in  1843  twenti/'two  days,  &c.  The  average  at  nine  stations  reported  in 
1839,  isfoarleen  days.  (Regent's  Reports,  184(M4.)  Bat  at  St.  Louis  the  accurate 
observations  of  Dr.  EngelmannJ  go  much  more  thoroughly  into  this  observation,  and 
the  result  shows  that  a  greater  frequency  exists  there  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  For 
sixteen  years  the  monthly  averages  were  as  follows ; 

Jan.    Fob,    McU.     Apl.     Majr.    Jime.    Jnly.    Aug.    Sep.    Ocl,    Nov.    Di5c         Yew. 

Expressed  in  daffs  the  numher  would  be  reduced  to  forty  perhaps,  yet  it  is  readily 
seen  that  they  are  far  more  frequent  here  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England, 
and  aeven  or  eight  times  as  frequent  as  in  England  at  the  station  cited. g     In  oonneo- 

*  The  infrequency  of  electrical  phenomena  in  connection  with  rains  or  showera  in 
California  ia  strikingly  shown  by  Dr.  Gibbons'  remark  in  his  account  of  obaorvations 
for  1855,  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  185G).  "The  clouds  were  aensibly  electrified  but  five  times; 
twice  in  April,  once  in  August,  once  in  September,  and  once  in  December.  The  light- 
ning and  thunder  were  indistinct  except  in  December,  wlien  there  was  a  regular 
thunder  gust  with  heavy  thunder." 

t  American  Almanac,  1849. 

}  Drake's  Interior  Valley,  &c. 

§  As  this  is  passing  through  the  press  an  avei-age  of  five  yeaJ-s  of  accurate  observa- 
tion at  Germantown,  Ohio  (twenty  miles  from  Cincinnati),  by  L.  Groneweg,  has  been 
received.     He  gives  the  following  whole  numbers  and  averages  for  this  period : 
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tion  with  ttese  observations  Dr.  Drake  cites  many  facta  in  regard  to  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  Uinnder  storms  in  tte  Mississippi  Valley,  and  notices  their  rapid  dimi- 
untiolj.  in  aamber  toward  the  higher  latitndes. 

The  cliaracteristics  of  the  tornado,  or  of  the  hurricane  belonging  ta  this  class  of 
storms  of  limited  extent,  rarely  appear  in  a  well  defined  form  in  England,  and  these 
should  undoubtedly  he  ranked  as  a  distinct  class  not  identified  with  thunder 
showers  proper.  These  last  are  strictly  limited  storma,  in  which  the  barometer  rarely 
falls  at  all,  and  though  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  smaller  tornadoes,  and  it  is  difficnli 
to  fix  any  boundary  between  them  in  the  United  States,  yet  tornadoes  as  a  class  cause 
great  oscillations  of  the  barometer- 
There  is  no  feature  of  climate  more  attractive  than  this  constant  succession  of  the 
showers  of  snmmer  in  the  middle  and  northern  lalitndes  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  formed  in  the  belt  of  westerly  winds  and  move  with  it ;  nearly  always  due  east, 
though  the  local  attending  winds  usually  close  from  northwest,  and  tor  this  reason  it 
is  sometimes  thought  that  this  is  their  genera!  movement.  They  are  developed  by 
the  daily  heat  apparently,— forming,  as  that  attains  its  masimum,  in  cumulous  clouds, 
which  begin  with  the  warm  hours  of  the  day,  and  rise  in  the  remnant  of  a  stratum  at 
evening,  if  not  dissipated  sooner.  The  number  and  duration  of  these  is  proportioned 
to  the  heat  and  degree  of  saturation,  and  under  proper  conditions  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  continued  at  all  horn's  of  the  day. 

Periods  of  excessive  heat  and  saturation,  of  two  to  five  or  eight  days'  duration,  are 
common  in  the  American  summer,  and  quite  characteristic  of  it.  The  occurrence  of 
these  is  mnch  more  rare  in  Europe,  though  they  are  not  unknown.  Howard  mentions 
one  which  occurred  in  1808,  at  which  the  temperature  at  London  rose  to  96^  and  at 
Paris  to  970,  at  both  places  the  heat  being  prolonged  over  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
air  in  England  was  clear  and  dry,  and  no  unusual  phenomena  were  observed  apart 
from  the  heat.*  But  one  other  instance  of  great  heat  occurred  from  1806  to  1831, 
which  was  in  July  1825 ;  from  the  13th  to  19th  of  this  month  the  thermometer  was 
every  day  above  90o  at  the  maximum,  ranging  from  91°  to  97^ ;  on  the  31st  it  was  at 
910,  and  on  August  1st,  92P.  This  is  the  greatest  heat  recorded  in  that  part  of 
England. 

The  same  author  gives  an  instance  of  excessive  heat  in  the  west  of  France,  at  Nantes 
and  Roohelle,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  occurring  there  during  the  period  of  his 
observation.  On  July  29th,  1837,  the  thermometer  rose  to  105O  at  Xantes  in  the  shade, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the  surface.  At  Eochelle  it  rose  to  99^.5  on 
the  previous  day,  and  to  110^  on  that  day, — an  unprecedented  heat,  as  it  is  said, 
producing  disastrous  effects  on  vegetation,  &c.  In  England  at  the  same  time  it  rasa 
only  to  80O  though  it  was  nearly  as  high  as  this  for  several  daya.f 

Such  extremes  of  heat  are  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States,  and  they  occur  at 
some  part  of  it  in  every  year.  The  maximum  of  lOO^  is  frequently  found  even  in 
Canada,  and  southward  of  the  latitude  of  Boston  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  tempe- 
ratures of  950  to  980  will  occur  once  or  twice  in  every  summer.     These  warm  periods 

*  The  observations  of  Howard  at  this  time  are  of  interest,  and  may  be  given  here. 
On  July  10th,  1808,  the  thermometer  was  at  760  at  London,  and  82o,6  at  Paris;  it  in- 
creased to  the  ISth,  when  it  was  at  96*^  at  London,  and  930.8  at  Paris  ;  still  increasing 
at  Paris  it  reached  97°-2  on  July  15th,  hut  it  had  then  fallen  to  81  at  London, 

The  mean  of  13  Jays  »t  London  (riaistow)  was ;  for  Hie  day,    St,4  [  j,^  |,^,^  ^o  . 
for  the  night,  SS,S  t  '       '  ' 

'"■""■         !:;i;:iw,«!  """"■"•• 

t  Climate  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  194,  257. 
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OTer  several  days  also,  and  if  th.e  air  is  dry  tlie  temperatnre  readily  riaes 
above  lOQO,  If  satuvateil,  or  nearly  so,  it  rarely  goes  above  950,  but  the  effects  are 
very  destructive  in  these  oases,  great  mortality  occurring  in  the  cities  from  "  sun  stroke" 
as  it  is  called,  wMcb  is,  however,  but  an  exhaustion  or  depression  of  the  vital  powers 
resulting  from,  the  Joint  action  of  lieat  and  humidity. 

As  a  representative  of  those  summer  heats  oocarring  in  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing obsBiTations  made  with,  great  care  by  the  wrilet  at  Washington  in  1853  maybe 


These  observations  are  from  instruments  properly  placed  in  a  small  building  erected 
for  this  purpose  iu  the  public  grounds  by  the  Smithsonian  Institntion.  The  average 
of  fair  exposures  would  give  103°  as  the  maximum,  as  was  observed  at  the  time.  A 
note  published  at  the  time  gives  these  oitonmstanees :  "  In  the  sun,  and  over  a  non- 
reflecting  surface  of  fresh  vegetation  the  naked  bulb  thermometer  nearly  kept  pace 
with  that  in  the  ohservatoiy  after  10  o'clock  of  Thursday.  Over  the  ordinary  eaith 
surface  it  rose  to  106°  in  the  sun ;  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  and  open 
to  the  general  reflection  from  the  surface,  it  rose  to  103<^,  This  last  was  the  correct 
representative  of  the  average  surface  atmosphere. " 

Such  conditions  are  the  usual  ones  for  high  temperatures  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  generally  a  low  percentage  of  saturation,  often  falling 
to  30  per  cent.,  as  was  the  case  at  many  points  in  June  I3&3,  with  great  variability, 
however,  and  frequently  an  excessive  saturation.  Wheu  this  saturation  is  greatest 
the  air  tempetaturerarely  rises  to  740,  but  it  is  then  far  more  oppressive  than  at  higher 
temperatures  with  less  saturation.  At  Hew  York  city  in  August,  1853,  the  wet  ther- 
mometer was  at  ROO  to  84o  from  the  12th  to  the  14th,  the  air  at  90O  to  94o,  and  the 
mortality  frightful  from  this  joint  effect ;  over  two  hundred  persons  losing  their  lives 
In  the  two  days  in  that  city  alone, 

As  the  summer  advances  the  intervals  of  dry  weather  usually  increase  in  duration, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn  these  severe  periods  ate  sometimes  of  fifteen  days' 
duration.  There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  iiolf  of  Mexico  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  distinguished  by  the  autumn  rains  which  occur  in  the  eoath  of 
Europe,  or  by  any  excess  of  these  over  the  summer.  September  is  usually  more  dry 
at  the  North  and  October  at  the  South,  than  either  the  summer  or  winter  months. 
West  of  the  lakes,  or  of  Lake  Erie,  the  rain  in  autumn  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the 
long,  dry,  smoky  intervals  occur  in  their  most  complete  development.  It  there  con- 
tinues to  grow  dry  through  the  winter,  which  has  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  fall- 
ing in  rain  or  snow.  Where  the  autumn  does  not  differ  largely  from  the  quantity  of 
rain  at  other  seasons,  as  in  New  England  and  farther  northward,  there  are  still  inter- 
vals of  the  serene  and  beautiful  weather  bo  prevalent  on  the  plains.  The  popular 
designation  of  Indian  summer  is  universal,  and  it  is  held  certain  that  one  such  period, 
of  some  days'  duration,  will  occur  in  October  of  every  year.  In  Canada  this  pheno- 
mena ia  in  striking  contrast  with  the  weather  which  succeeds  it ;  a  few  days  of  sin- 
gularly mild,  soft,  and  quiescent  weather,  attended  with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke 
and  dry  ha^e,  break  up  suddenly  in  a  violent  snow  storm,  perhaps,  with  severely  cold, 
clear  weather. 
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Kaemti  notices  the  Dry  B'og,  or  Dry  Mist  of  Germany,  which  is  often  carried  in  to 
Franco  and  Italy  by  north  or  northeast  winds,  and  though  Tarious  suggestions  are  cited 
as  to  its  oause,  he  appears  to  consider  it  bnt  the  smoke  and  Tapor  from  the  burning 
peat  or  marsh  grasses  in  the  marshy  districts  oC  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  here 
clearly  nothing  more  or  less  than  smoke  and  vapors  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nmisnal  quiet,  and  perhaps  having  an  electrical  condition  unusually  favorable  to  this 
Buspensiou.  The  pravaient  winds  in  the  United  States  are  from  the  west,  and  after 
the  heats  of  summer  immense  areas  of  the  dry  grass  of  the  plains  are  constantly 
burning.  This  smoke  ia  wafted  eastward,  and  in  the  light  atmosphere  it  descends, 
filling  the  stirface  air  sometimes  so  much  as  to  give  it  a  stifling  closeness. 

Several  writers  have  traced  a  resemblance  between  this  condition  and  the  dry  mist 
ot  Europe,  and  they  are  evidently  so  far  similar  as  the  unlike  conditions  of  surface 
will  permit,  and  the  fact  that  the  winds  carry  the  smoke  eastward,  except  at  rare  in- 
tervals. On  the  west  coast  of  Europe  it  is  very  little  known  for  this  reason,  and  as  a 
constant  feature  of  the  later  summer  and  autumn  here  it  strikes  most  observers  as  a 
great  contrast  between  Uie  two  countries.* 

Kaemta's  description  of  the  obsLuration  of  the  =nn  by  this  dry  m  t,  and  of  its  deep 
red  tint,  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  g^^pd  upon  without  dazzling  the  eye,  will  be  ro- 
ct^ized  as  applying  to  very  frequent  phenomena  m  the  later  bummer  and  autumn 
north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  the  United  States  &o  ith  of  this  hne  this  obscuration  is 
much,  more  rare,  appearing  to  cease  at  the  southern  bolder  of  the  belt  of  westerly 
winds.  Drake  remaiks  that  at  C  ncmnati  it  i^  most  fiequent  in  October  and  No- 
vember, "its  duration  varying  fiom  one  to  two  three  and  even  four  weeks  in 
different  years,  A  copious  fall  of  ram  sometimes  mingled  with  snow,  and  followed 
by  hard  frosts,  sometimes  prei,ede3  its  appearance  The  atmosphere  during  its  con- 
tinuance is  tranquil,  temperate  m  heat  and  hazy  but  not  mnth  obscured  by  clouds. 
Falls  of  rain  are,  however,  not  uncommon  ;  and  in  general  the  whole  appearance 
breaks  up  with  a  rain  siflrm,  followed  by  a  winter  temperature.  An  apparent  smoki- 
ness  through  which  the  sun  and  moon,  when  near  the  horizon,  and  especially  at  even- 
ing, appear  of  a  crimson  hue,  is  the  great  oliara^iteristic  of  the  season," 

Dr.  Drake  ascribes  it  to  the  burning  grass  of  the  plains,  and  cites  the  observations 
ot  Prof.  Loomis  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  of  Dr,  Kay  at  Cincinnati,  and  of  Dr.  Engelmann  at 
Bt.  Louis,  to  prove  that  no  barometric  variation  attends  the  phenomenon,  and  no  im- 
portant hygrometric  or  other  change,  A  writer  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Science 
has  described  it  as  a  peonliarly  marked  and  conspiouons  phenomenon  at  Montreal, 
with  contrasts  like  these,  but  more  extreme. 

There  are  many  instances  of  this  phenomenon  in  spring,  particularly  in  the  western 
BteteB,  hat  at  this  scosau  It  la  much  mote  rate  In  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  sometimes  quite  conspicuous  in  Hew  York  at  this  season,  however,  and  for 
shorter  periods  gives  the  singularly  soft,  yet  close  and  peculiar  atmosphere  which 
belongs  to  the  phenomenon  everywhere. 

*■  In  the  Report  ot  the  Regents  of  the  N.  Y,  University  for  1847,  a  graphic  notice  ot 
the  "second  summer"  is  quoted  from  the  London  Atheneum  ; — ''A  writer  in  the 
Athenenm  after  remarking  that  the  periodical  return  of  this  in  America  is  about  from 
the  12th  to  the  17th  of  November,  states  that  in  Switzerland  the  same  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  from  time  immemorial,  and  I'ete  de  St.  Martin  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb. Wow  the  11th  of  November  is  the  tate  of  this  worthy,  and  from  diaries,  which 
I  kept  during  sis  consecntive  years  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Bavaria,  I  find  that 
with  the  esoeption  of  1837  we  had  a  return  of  perfect  summer  weather  tor  four  or  five 
days  together,  and  this  after  the  season  had  apparently  completely  broken  up.  In 
all  cases  tliis  occurred  about  that  same  period,  or  rather  toward  the  14th  of  the 
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Ill  the  middle  latitudes  here  the  transition  months  from  Einminer  to  winter  and  from 
■winter  to  summer,  are  marked  by  strong  and  almost  constant  winds  from  some  point 
The  prevalent  wind  is  west,  and  the  sereiest  perhaps  at  a  few  points  north  of  west, 
from  which  it  will  blow  for  several  days  at  these  seasons  in  a  disagreeable  and  steady 
wind.  These  winds  fall  to  lower  latitudes  at  the  Atlantic  coast  than  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  thongh  aa  westerly  winds  they  do  not  go  south  of  Charleston;  on  the  Glulf 
appearing  as  northwest  and  northeast  winds,  or  tme  "  Northers." 

At  Washington  October  to  January,  and  March  to  May,  frequently  exhibit  these  per- 
sistent westerly  winds,  and  at  points  further  north  they  are  equally  severe  and  con- 
tinuous. They  aie  m<Bt  severe  after  periods  of  warm  and  wet  weather,  or  at  theoloae 
of  general  storms,  and  then  they  are  far  more  strong  and  persistent  than  would  be 
possible  except  in  a  belt  where  westerly  winds  accorded  with  the  general  atmospheric 


The  chilling  northeast  winds  have  been  alluded  to,  and  these  are  distinguishingly 
American.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  same  rotation  of  winds  attends  great  storms  in 
England  and  on  the  European  continent  as  here,  and  when  these  winds,  which  here 
precede  every  storm  or  attend  it,  are  expenenoed  there,  tliey  attend  cold  and  settled 
weather  ouly.  Such  are  said  to  be  the  northwest  winds  of  England,  dry,  piercing, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  disturbance. 

On  the  New  England  coast  the  sea  influence  is  always  great,  and  local  mists  with 
chilling  sea  winds  prevail  Tery  much  at  certain  seasons.  TJie  northeast  wind  is  the 
natural  storm  wind  of  all  this  coast,  attending  all  the  general  storms  as  a  persistent 
phenomenon  of  perhaps  two  or  three  days'  duration.  la  all  the  temperate  latitudes  the 
northeast  wind  appears  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  considerable  disturbances  of 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  and  it  is  felt  on  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Tesas  not  less  decidedly,  though  less  frequently  and  of 
less  duration,  than  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  But  in  the  last  locality  it  bears  tho 
ocean  scud  and  mist  with  it,  and  produces  an  extremely  chilling  effect  at  all  seasons. 
In  winter  it  is  often  warmer  than  objects  on  the  land,  and  it  loads  these  with  a  bril- 
liant  coating  of  ice,  prcdncing  one  of  the  miBt  striking  and  beautiful  of  appearances. 
This  peculiarity  is  at  its  maximum  in  Newfoundland,  where  the  proximity  of  the 
Qulf  Stream  produces  favorable  conditions  for  this  ice  formation  whenever  the  wind 
is  from  the  sea  in  winter.  Those  instances  are  rare  west  of  Lake  Erie,  if  not  wholly 
unknown. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  peculiar  chill  of  a  northeast  wind  preceding  or 
attending  a  storm  in  the  eastern  Status  is  not  dependent  on  contact  with  the  sea,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  essential  difference  between  its  peculiarities  when  first  begin- 
•ning,  and  when  it  is  about  to  cease  after  three  da3'3'  duration.  Pot  a  considerable 
time  at  first  it  does  not  come  from  the  sea  at  all,  and  when  beginning  at  Washington 
or  Philadelphia,  opposite  winds  may  be  blowing  at  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is 
clearly  tme  of  most  of  these  storms  that  they  move  nortlieastward,  and  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  tlie  surface  wind ;  that  being,  in  fact,  but  the  incident  of  other  and 
greater  phenomena.  Its  chilliness  and  high  degree  of  saturation  are  nearly  the  same 
in  all  cases,  though  the  great  quantity  of  vesicular  vapor  which  it  contains,  and  depo- 
sits in  ice  on  bodies  below,  the  freezing  point,  undoubtedly  is  more  directly  derived 
from  the  sea. 

As  a  rule  the  winSs  bearing  a  profusion  of  vesicular  vapor  in  low  clouds  and  mist 
are  here  from  the  east  and  northeast,  and  in  England  and  France  from  the  west  and 
southwest.  We  have  at  times  the  dry,  absorbent  northeast  wind  of  England,  but  it 
is  rare,  and  if  persistent  soon  changes  its  character. 

Neither  of  these  corresponds  with  the  Mistral  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  in 
the  south  of  France,  or  the  Bora  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Etfsian 
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winds  of  Greece  anil  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  These  have  their  representatives  iu 
the  .Morthere  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  will  be  to  some  extent  descrilied  aud 
compared  In  a  sat^egiient  ohnpter.  £acli  is  a  north  or  northeast  wind  of  a  severe  and 
clulling  temperatnre,  often  accompanied,  in  the  Erst  two  named,  hy  deu9e  mists. 

Bohonw  gives,  aa  the  rale  for  the  west  of  Europe,  prevalent  southerly  winds  in  win- 
ter, and  particularly  in  January ;  fi-eqaent  east  winds  in  spring,  in  March  and  April, 
with  less  of  west  winds  at  this  season  ;  predominating  west  winds  in  summer,  which 
reach  their  maximum  in  July,  and  are  associated  with  frequent  north  winds.  In 
autumn  the  southwest  and  south  winds  again  acquire  ascendancy.  The  cause  of  the 
predominance  of  southwest  winds  in  the  west  of  Europe  lies  iu  the  distribution  of 
heat,  simply  ;  the  isothermals  estend  from  southwest  to  northeast  on  approaching 
that  coast,  and  the  direction  of  these  lines  is  followad  instead  of  that  of  the  parallels. 

The  greater  severity  of  the  wind  here  in  the  colder  months  renders  the  actual  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  more  decided  to  the  senses  than  is  apparent  in  instrumental 
observation.  The  piercing  and  violent  northwest  winds  which  follow  a  storm  or  a 
period  of  warm,  weather,  appear  colder,  ot  are  felt  to  the  senses  as  colder,  than  the 
thermometer  would  indicate ;  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter  in  the  interor  is  not  so 
tmcomfortable  as  it  is  at  Boston,  thougli  tlie  thermometer  may  fall  many  degrees 
lower.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  one  of  almost  constant  atmospheric  disturbance,  or  the 
conditions  vibrate  in  one  direction  to  return  immediately  througli  the  same  I'ange. 
There  are  none  of  the  "  dead  calms"  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  continents  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer,  and  in  mid-ocean  apparently  in  the  same  manner.  Whether 
the  Gulf  Stream  alone  is  the  cause  of  these  changes,  or  whether  tlie  mere  contrast 
afforded  by  the  position  of  the  sea,  unequally  heated  as  it  is,  to  the  land  which  differs 
in  temperature  so  largely  for  the  latitude,  is  not  clear ;  but  to  some  cause  an  almost 
constant  movement  is  due. 

In  winter  the  sensible  climate  of  the  United  States  diifers  as  largely  from  that  of 
the  west  of  Europe  as  at  any  other  time.  Uere  the  abundance  of  snow  requires  the 
use  of  sleighs  regularly  as  a  means  of  conveyance  at  least  as  far  south  aa  New  York 
City,  and  at  intervals,  as  in  the  winter  of  1S52  and  1856,  snow  lies  for  several  days  and 
even  weeks  as  far  south  as  Washington.  In  the  last  winter  sufficient  snow  to  foi-m 
a  sleigh  track  lay  in  the  streets  from  Dec.  29th  to  February  10th,  and  t  ud  snow 
remained  ia  the  vicinity  four  or  five  weeks  later.  In  England  the  use  of  s.nuw  on  the 
ground  as  a  means  of  facilitating  conveyance  is  very  rate,  and  it  is  only  at  lemote 
intervals  that  a  snfEeient  quantity  falls  for  this  purpose.  It  can  searoely  be  regaidod 
as  a  constant  phenomenon  in  any  part  of  the  west  of  Europe,  as  understood  in  this 
comparison,  and  it  becomes  such  only  in  Norway  away  from  the  coast,  and  m  Sweden 
and  Russia.  Between  the  lines  of  latitude  which  bound  it  as  such,  or  as  a  p  rms 
nent  covering  of  the  aoU  for  a  part  of  the  winter  regularly,  however  short  th  lo  la  a 
contrast  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Atlantic  of  at  least  fifteen  degrees  in  tl  e  mp  idnn 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  over  twenty  degrees — nearly  twenty-five  indeed — iu  the  mei 
dian  of  London. 

Prom  the  Atlantic  coast  westward  a  line  nearly  at  the  4Ist  parallel  would  g^^  e  the 
limit  of  what  might  be  called  the  regular  existence  of  suow  as  a  covenng  for  the 
ground  in  winter,  thongh  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  the  line  would  go  noitli  nearly 
a  degree  and  a  half.  For  some  reason  the  winter  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie  and  at  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  is  warmer,  and  has  much  less  snow 
for  its  latitude  than  Connecticut.  The  number  of  days  on  which  snow  falls  in  the 
year  diminishes  from  an  average  of  25  at  Pittsburg,  to  one  of  10  at  Cincinnati, 
and  of  15  at  Washington,  At  Cincinnati  for  sixteen  years,  1S39  to  1855,  the  careful 
observations  of  Dr.  Ray  give  a  mean  of  nineteen  inches  of  snow  for  each  winter,  the 
greatest  in  one  winter  being  fifty  inches,  hut  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  fell  is 
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It  is  tho  most  decisive  proof,  perliapa,  of  tie  estreme  cliaracter  of  the  American 
climate  in  comparison  with  the  European,  tliat  the  snows  of  winter  are  thrown  so  far 
Booth  and  iuto  latitadea  where  the  summer  heats  are  tropical.*  It  is  probably  due 
to  continarital  position  mainly,  as  the  fall  of  snow  noticed  at  Cant  n  wh'  h  li  s  h  en 
oitetl  in  another  connection,  would  go  far  to  show.  We  have  seen  tl  at  n  w  a  f  e- 
qiient  and  sometimes  persistent  for  weeks  at  Washington  and  Gin  nnat  at  tl  39th 
parallel.  This  differs  little  from  the  latitude  of  Lisbon,  Messin  a  d  Smj  na  at 
each  of  which  snow  is  nnbnown.  The  winter  of  Milan,  according  t  tl  t  t  ns  of 
Howard,  would  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  Washii^ton  in  reg  d  t  f  q  n  y  and 
quantity  of  snow,  its  position  being  at  450  30'  north  latitude,  or  six  n  1  a  li  If  d  g  es 
north  of  Washington.  Paris  and  London  do  not  differ  largely  from  Washington  in 
regaid  to  snows,  though  each  is  milder  and  more  equable. 

Like  all  the  prominent  points  of  variability  in  the  climate  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
these  extremes  of  cold  occur  at  remote  intervals,  and  do  not  make  up  a  constant 
element  of  the  climate,  as  in  the  United  States.     In  th   a  th       ft  vintsr  of  the 

British  Islands  strikes  us  aa  an  extreme  contrast  with  th     Atl  nt  st  here,  the 

tropical  and  half-tropical  fniits  bearing  the  open  air  in  tl  nthw  t  t  Penzance, 
the  whole  country  being  usually  green  with  grass  thr  ugh  most  f  th  winter,  and 
mists,  humidity,  and  moderate  rains  taking  the  place  of  th  liaip  f  t  and  snows 
which  prevail  here  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia. 

*  The  frequent  occurrence  of  snows  in  April  and  evenin May  in  the  latitude  o(  Wash- 
ington is  a  striking  phenomenon  of  the  climate.  Aa  early  as  1755  Richard  Brooke, 
"of  Maryland,"  communicated  observations  to  the  Royal  Piiil.  Society  in  which  he 
remarks  of  April,  1755,  "  on  the  16th  it  snowed  as  hard  as  ever  I  knew  it  to  do;"  and 
of  the  same  month  in  1757  "the  wettest  and  coldest  April  within  man's  memory." 
{Phil.  IVans.,  1759.)  At  several  instances  in  recent  years  a  quantity  of  snow  has 
fallen  in  April  in  several  instances  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
Virginia.  On  April  22d,  1856,  a  smaO  quantity  fell  at  Washington,  and  near  a  foot 
ia  depth  in  Opper  Vii^nia. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  estension  of  snows  southward  at  extreme  intervals  is 
given  by  Abiel  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  a  paper  communicating  the  results  of 
many  years  of  observation  at  Charleston  to  the  American  Academy.  On  January  10th, 
1800,  there  fell  at  Savannah  the  deepest  snow  ai^oompanied  by  the  greatest  cold  ever 
remembered  in  Lower  Georgia.  The  snow  was  three  feet  deep  on  a  level."  Tlie 
yearly  extremes  of  temperature  for  several  years  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Holmes,  as  ob- 
served at  Charleston.— MeniDiVs  Am.  Acad.,  1809. 


On  March  6th,  1843,  snow  fell  for  fifteen  hours  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  covering  the 
ground  fifteen  inches  deep  (Ilollrook  in  In  Ala.,  1845.)  In  this  month  snow 
fell  over  a  lai^  area  of  the  Stitea  I  order  ng  the  Gulf,  embracing  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile. 

Ramsay  says  (Views  of  South  Cirolm^  vol  11  p  S2)  :  "On  December  3Ist,  1790, 
wind  northeast,  a  aevere  snow  storm  began  in  Charleston  which  continued  twelve 
hours.  In  consequence  the  streets  were  coveted  with  snow  two  to  four  inches  deep. 
Another  took  place  on  February  ^Mth,  1790,  w  nd  northwest,  which  continued  several 
tours  and  covered  the  ground  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Similar  snow  storms  tell  in 
January  1800,  and  were  then  thrice  repeated  in  twenty-three  days,  amounting  in  all  to 
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Vin.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  BASM  0?  THE  GULF  OF 
MEXICO  WITH  THAT  OF  THK  MEDITERRANEAS  SEA. 

There  is  a  degree  of  similarity  of  position  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating the  peculiar  climate  of  each  by  some  detail  of  citation  and 
comparison,  though  much  of  this  peculiarity  is  in  the  contrasts  they 
present,  or  in  their  distinctiveness  and  differences.  In  variety  and 
interest  the  Mediterranean  basin  exceeds  the  corresponding  basin,  as 
it  is  in  some  respects,  of  this  continent,  and  its  climatology  could  be 
successfully  and  thoroughly  treated  only  at  a  greater  length  than  can 
possibly  be  undertaken  here.  Spain,  Ttaly,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt 
and  Algiers,  each  deserves  a  treatise  of  more  space  than  can  be  given 
the  whole  in  this  place,  and  in  the  applied  relations  of  cultivation,  and 
of  sanitary  adaptation,  they  are  of  almost  inexhaustible  interest. 
With  less  variety  in  the  climates  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  still 
the  greatest  practical  importance  attaching  to  them  as  the  transition 
district  from  temperate  to  tropical  characteristics  for  this  continent, 
and  it  would  be  more  definite,  perhaps,  to  designate  the  comparison  as 
one  of  the  transition  climates  of  the  two  continents, — one  embracing 
the  Mediterranean  basin  in  a  wide  belt,  with  Persia,  most  of  India,  aud 
China;  and  the  other  the  narrow  line  between  the  tropical  islands  of 
the  Gulf,  and  a  line  sufficiently  inland  to  reduce  the  tropical  pre- 
ponderance. 

Schouw  has  written  an  elaborate  work  on  the  climate  of  Italy 
which  is  among  the  most  complete  of  European  climatological  works, 
and  which  fully  illustrates  the  minuteness  of  division  required  in 
treating  the  various  belts  and  local  districts.  Not  only  in  the  quantity 
of  rain  and  measure  of  temperature,  but  in  all  the  associated  results  of 
a  practical  character,  which  are  generally  widely  separated  in  distance, 
Italy  and  all  the  bordering  States  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibit  belts 
of  extreme  contrast,  and  each  of  these  contrasted  localities  has  a  very 
limited  area.  The  diversity  is  so  great  in  the  Alpine  border  of  Italy 
that  the  entire  range  from  tropical  to  arctic  growths  is  comprised  be- 
tween San  Eemo  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  where  palms  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high  abound,  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Alps,  where  vegetation 
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ceases.  The  existence  of  areas  of  water  surface,  and  of  extended  coasts 
in  both  the  special  districts  here  compared,  necessarily  supposes  some 
agreement  of  climatological  phenomena. 

The  difference  of  latitude  between  the  north  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean  is  large,  and  the  respective  positions 
are  much  more  variable  than  the  climate.  From  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas  to  Mobile,  the  difference  is  five  degrees  of  ktitude, 
25°  to  30°;  while  the  extreme  points  at  the  north  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean range  from  35°  and  36°  north  latitude  at  Candia  and  Gibraltar, 
to  46"  at  Trieste  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The  Mediterranean  chmates 
are  far  less  variable  than  this  difference  would  imply,  however.  Cadiz 
and  Genoa  differ  in  position  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  yet  their  mean 
annual  temperature  differs  less  than  one  degree.  Similar  instances  of 
equality  in  temperature  exist  along  the  very  variable  line  of  the 
north  coast  of  that  sea  through  its  whole  extent,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  this  entire  coast  is  nearly  equally  adapted  to 
the  tropical  admixtures  which  mark  the  transition  climates  here  only 
at  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  25°  and  30°  north 
latitude.  The  west  of  Europe  is  not  only  warmer  at  this  line  of 
transition,  but  warmer  in  a  singularly  irregular  and  unequal  division 
in  regard  to  the  area  so  defined.  From  Cadiz  to  Genoa  there  is,  as 
said  before,  less  than  a  degree  of  the  thermometric  change  for  8°  of 
latitude,  the  annual  means  being  62°  and  61°.l  respectively;  return- 
ing 3|°  of  latitude  south  to  Naples  the  mean  is  60°.3,  or  even  below 
that  at  Genoa.  At  Palermo,  Sicily,  6|°  south  of  Genoa,  the  mean  is 
but  63°. 1;  at  Venice,  7^°  north  again,  and  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  greater  area  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  temperature  is  55°.4,  or  a 
change  of  only  about  one  degree  of  the  thermometer  for  one  of  lati- 
tude. Here  8^°  of  latitude  from  Pensacola  to  Annapolis  reduce  the 
mean  temperature  from  68°.7  to  55°.4,  or  1°.56  of  the  thermometer  to 
one  degree  of  latitude.  The  Gnlf  of  Venice  is  too  decidedly  excep- 
tional to  illustrate  the  general  comparison,  but  it  shows  that  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  transition  zone  are  many  of  them  carried,  in  the 
Adriatic,  to  the  latitude  of  Montreal. 

The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  particularly  deficient  in  rain  and 
in  atmospheric  humidity,  in  comparison  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
not  only  lies  on  what  we  find  to  be  the  dry  side  of  the  continent  iu 
this  latitude,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  land  surface  of  intense  aridity, 
into  the  atmosphere  of  which  the  clouds  and  light  rains  are  often 
driven  to  be  almost  instantly  dissipated  in  its  furnace-like  heats.  The 
evaporation  from  the  sea  itself  gives  some  rainy  localities,  as  on  the 
bordering  Alps,  and  on  some  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Caucasus.    But  all  this  amounts  to  little  in  comp  irison  with  the  exces- 
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sive  saturation  and  profuse  raina  of  the  borders  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico 
here,  whidi  give  a  summer  and  a  winter  rainy  season  almost  equally 
profuse  along  the  north  coast,  against  a  light  autumnal  rainy  season 
on  the  Mediterranean,  In  short  the  correspondence  is  on  correspond- 
ing sides  of  the  continents  only,  and  if  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  similar 
in  position  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  yet  extended  inland  like  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  districts  of  the  various  local  peculiarities  now  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  reproduced.  And  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  in  regard  to  the  more  precise  features,  the  compari- 
son must  be  sought  in  India  and  China,  where  the  correspondence  of 
continental  positions  exists. 

Notwithstanding  these  general  facts  the  two  areas  not  only  illustrate 
each  other  in  every  respect  when  compared,  but  they  furnish  many 
practical  points  of  agreement.  They  both  form  portions  of  the  transi- 
tion belt  between  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  and  in  this  belt  the 
greater  efforts  of  cultivation  are  constantly  made  to  extend  production, 
and  to  multiply  resources  by  introducing  growths  from  each  extreme. 
Tropical  fruits,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  many  other  staples  have  been 
brought  from  the  tropical  side,  and  the  hardy  grains  and  grasses  from 
the  temperate  side.  The  interchange  of  population  is  greatest  here 
also,  and  all  the  sanitary  relations  of  climate  are  here  exemplified 
and  illustrated. 

The  Mediterranean  illustrates  all  the  forms  of  precipitation  in  storms 
on  a  scale  more  or  less  extensive,  though  usually  in  more  limited  and 
local  areas  than  here.  In  the  I51ack  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  the 
correspondence  is  with  the  lake  storms  of  the  United  States ; — in  the 
Black  Sea  it  is  so  very  closely,  if  the  very  meagre  information  we 
have  in  regard  to  them  is  correct,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  analogies 
of  position  in  latitude,  and  to  some  extent  in  regard  to  continental 
position.  Over  the  Adriatic  and  other  northern  portions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  development  of  the  gene- 
ral rains  of  the  colder  months,  if  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the 
Black  Sea.  From  these  wide  spread  rains  the  entire  range  of  showers, 
thunder-storms,  and  those  of  the  class  of  thunder-storms  which  have 
so  much  violence  as  to  be  called  tornadoes,  typhoons  of  the  smaller 
class,  water-spouts,  and  storms  but  a  few  degrees  below  the  West  India 
hurricanes  in  violence ; — all  occur  in  some  part  of  the  wide  belt  oc- 
cupied by  this  interior  sea.  Many  of  them  are  signally  local  and 
peculiar  in  consequence  of  local  peculiarities  of  position,  and  the  high- 
est form  of  hurricane  is  rarely  attained  anywhere.  The  hurricanes  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  equalled  only  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  truth, 
where  the  open  access  to  tropical  seas  is  similar,  and  the  area  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  full  development. 
16 
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But  the  storms  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  leas  tlian  the  hui-ricane  hiive 
the  amplest  representation  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  aloug 
the  entire  extent  of  ita  varied  and  irregular  coast.  In  the  Adriatic  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  particularly,  the  severest  storma  are  much  like  thoae 
now  well  known  under  the  name  of  Northers  in  Texas, — heavy,  aud- 
den,  northerly  blasts  called  Boras,  and  like  those  of  Texas  they  occur 
through  the  colder  months,  and  most  severely  in  autumn,  Smyth  de- 
scribes them  as  peculiarly  sudden  and  violent ; 

"  — ruslimg  down  from  the  whola  Ene  of  the  Julian  Alps  witli  such  irresistible  fury 
that  not  only  numhevs  of  vessels  are  saorlfloed,  but  thay  rava,ge  the  shore  also,  being 
dreaded  as  much  for  the  suddenness  of  their  attaokfi  as  for  their  violence." 

The  resemhlance  is  striking  when  compared  with  the  Norther  of  Texas 
by  the  aid  of  Admiral  Smyth's  description,  who  cites  the  appearances 
when  the  hora  is  coming  on. 

"  It  may  be  tnown  some  Iionra  bofoccliand  by  a  dense,  dark  cloud  on  the  liovizon, 
with  light  fleecy  clouds  above  it,  a  Jorid  sky,  and  a  breatlileBs,  speaking  stillness,  its 
general  source  Is  between  north  and  northeast,  and  its  most  usual  oontinuance  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  with  heavy  squalls  and  terrible  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
at  intervals." 

These  storms  are  usually  accompanied  with  a  fall  of  the  barometer, 
and  Admiral  Smyth  regards  this  indication  as  always  a  sufficient 
warning.  One  occurring  in  July,  1819,  occasioned  a  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury from  30.15  inches  to  29.77.  These  are  evidently  more  like  the 
northers  of  the  western  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  than  the  hurricanes 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in  the  Adriatic  they  are 
more  abrupt  and  sudden  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  eastern  Alps. 

The  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Corsica  to  Gibraltar, 
is  characterized  by  similar  furious  north  winds  in  winter,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  from  the  Alps. 
These  are  less  regular  than  in  the  Adriatic,  hut  they  are  apparently 
similar  in  being  produced  by  the  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  basin  of 
the  sea,  and  the  supply  of  atmospheric  masses  rushing  from  the  adja- 
cent mouQtaiua,  One  of  these  winds  is  designated  the  mistral; 
— "  the  misiraJ,-— the  hize,  la  grippe,  and  one  of  les  fieaax  de  la  Provence  ;"* — "  it  is  in- 
jurious to  &uits  and  vegetables,  and  all  trees  exposed  to  it  become  bent." 

This  is  directly  derived  from  the  snows  and  ice  of  the  higher  Alps, 
and  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Ehone. 
As  there  are  no  mountains  near  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  these 

*  Admiral  Smyth  quotes  a  couplet,  in  addifcion,  significant  of  the  popular  appreoia- 
tionof  thisnifsira;.- 

La  Coar  de  Farlement,  le  Mistral,  et  la  Durance, 
Sont  les  trois  Qeaux  do  la  Provence. 
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peculiarities  could  not  be  anticipated  m  the  same  degree ;  they  are 
consequently  less  marked,  and  the  storms  producing  violent  northerly 
■winds  are  of  longer  duration.  lu  New  Mexico  and  lower  California 
there  are  some  points  of  identity  with  these  to  be  found  in  the  sudden 
storms  of  spring  and  autumn,  though  a  heated  sea  basin,  as  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
fullest  degree  of  these  sudden  rarefactions  and  contrasts  of  density,  and 
the  consequent  bursts  of  wind. 

The  Northers  of  Texas  and  the  western  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  preceded  by  the  same  heat,  humidity  and  "speaking  stillness"  near 
the  time  the  wind  changes,  which  arc  so  graphically  described  by 
Smyth  as  belonging  to  the  Soros  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
more  considerable  northerly  storms  of  the  vicinity  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons.  In  a  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1853  some  extracts 
were  given  from  the  manuscripts  of  Berlandier,  late  a  resident  of 
Matamoras,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande,  which  are  among  the 
best  existing  descriptions  of  the  peculiar  attendants  of  these  storms. 
The  sound  of  the  breakers  of  the  coast  he  reports  as  there  being  dis- 
tinctly heard  ten  to  fifteen  leagues  in  the  interior, 

"  Inhabitants  of  the  coast  lave  observed  that  when  the  wind  ia  about  to  change  th,e 
sound  of  breakers  changes  its  direction,  and  is  heard  in  the  direction  from  which  tho 
wind  is  abont  to  corae.  After  having  been  heard  for  a  time  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion, the  sound  diminisiies  gradaally,  and  at  length  ceases  entirely  as  the  new  wind 
appears  on  the  surface  of  tbe  earth.  This  phenomenon  ia  remarited  particularly  in 
winter,  when  the  wind  first  blowing  is  from  the  south,  and  the  wind  from  the  north  is 
about  to  come  on,"* 

Berlandier  notes  a  point  which  appears  to  have  escaped  Admiral 
Smyth,  namely,  the  inquiry  whether  these  storms  come  from  the  north 
or  from  another  direction,  and  makes  the  following  remark  of  this 


a  throw  great  light  on  the  point  of  origin  of  winds,  and  confirm  the 
observations  of  Franklin,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  that  violent  north  winds  com- 
menced to  blow  at  the  south,  and  that  it  ia  not  until  after  many  hours  that  they 
arrive  at  the  most  northern  points  reached  by  the  storm." 

"The  first  of  May,  1847,  an  Italian  sailor  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  in 
correspondence  with  me  at  the  ranoho  of  Mezquital,  and  we  fully  veriied  the  pheno- 

■*  The  following  is  the  remaJk  with  which  these  notes  were  introduced  in  the  paper 
referred  to  :  "  Dr.  Berlandier,  a  French  physician  of  great  ability  and  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, made  meteorological  observations  for  many  yeara  in  northern  Mexico,  at 
San  Luis  Fotosi  and  other  interior  towns,  but  mainly  at  Matamoras.  Faruished  ori- 
ginally with  instniments  by  a  society  of  physicians  at  Geneva,  and  reporting  his  ob- 
servations then,  lie  afterwards  continued  a  long  series  for  his  private  purposes.  His 
death  occnrred  a  year  or  two  since,  and  the  manuscripts  were  purchased  recently  by 
Lieut.  Couch  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  are  fortunately  preserved,  though  still  in  mann- 
script. " 
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menon.  Watcliiiig  llie  sound  of  the  breakers  it  came  at  leiigtli  to  be  distiuetlj'  in  the 
north,  bat  tliat  which  fixed  onr  attention  still  more  was  an  estraordinary  heat  of  the 
waters  of  the  Lagnna  Madre,  and  the  presence  of  a  series  of  cnmnlous  clonds  at  an 
elevation  of  60  degrees  abore  the  northern  horizon.  This  appearance  remained  through 
the  momii^.  Finally,  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  wind  coramenoed  from  north- 
noitheast,  passing  to  north-northwest  in  the  higher  regions,  and  as  the  wind  began  to 
blow  the  noise  of  breakers  ceased," 

"We  assnred  ourselves  by  positive  observations  of  the  extraordinary  variation  of 
temperature,  and  the  most  unseasonable  heat  of  waters  and  trees,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  produced  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  previous  days  ;  to  what  other  causes  it 
may  be  due  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  other  meteorological  obseiTera 
attending  to  this  phenomenon  to  know  that  it  is  not  only  remarked  of  the  lakes  near 
the  coasts,  but  that  from  the  reports  of  people  of  the  country  I  am  assured  that  the 
waters  not  far  from  the  coasts,  (fifteen  or  twenty  leagues)  exhibit  similat  changes  of 
temperature  when  a  change  of  weather  is  about  to  occur.  The  low  barometer  was 
very  notable  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  referred  to,  and  the  heat  excessive." 

Of  the  sudden  approacli  of  tliese  storms  Bcrlandier  remarks  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conspicuous  instance : — 

"  On  the  31st  of  December,  1843,  the  south  wind  had  blown  all  day  and  continued 
moderately  through  the  evening.  I  had  prepared  to  take  the  altitude  of  several  stars 
when  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  horizon  in  the  north-northeast — a  species 
of  circular  band  apxiearing  there  with  its  convexity  toward  south-southeast.  Think- 
ing it,  at  the  first  moment  au  aurora  borealis  I  observed  its  phases  with  attention,  and 
soon  saw  it  to  be  an  immense  cloud.  A  remote  sound  of  a  storm  was  heard,  the  wind 
at  south  changed  to  west  when  the  front  of  the  cloud  attained  an  elevation  of  fifteen 
degrees,  and  theu  the  north-northwest  wind  began,  continuing  through  the  night.  In 
less  than  one  minute  this  frightful  cloud  had  covered  half  the  sky,  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  perfect  serenity  of  the  other  portion  in  which  the  moon  was  shining  brilliantly. 
The  perfectly  homogeneous  character  of  the  cloud  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  grandeur.  Arrived  at  the  zenith  it  appeared  to  envelop  the  earth,  covering  just 
half  a  sphere.  The  color  was  a  yellowish-white,  like  that  of  the  moon  in  the  tele- 
scope, it  appeared  luminous,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  as  if  cut  after  a 
model." 

There  are  clearly  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  storms  of  these 
two  bodies  of  water,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean,  as 
they  both  present  comparatively  highly  heated  and  humid  local  atmo- 
spheres in  juxtaposition  with  mountains  or  cool  and  elevated  plains. 
Both  are  marked  by  changes  of  a  similarly  abrupt  and  extreme  char- 
acter, and,  indeed,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  that  mountains  should 
be  present  to  cause  these  extreme  changes  since  they  occur  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  considerable  numbers 
along  its  whole  extent  to  Florida.  The  first  condition  of  a  warm  and 
humid  local  atmosphere  is  always  necessary,  and  from  the  storms  of 
the  United  States  coast  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  presence  of  mount- 
ains, as  of  the  Alps  at  several  points  near  the  Mediterranean,  only  in- 
tensifies the  phenomenon  without  essentially  changing  its  character. 
The  particular  point  of  progression,  if  these  storms  have  progressive 
movement,  also  deserves  attention  and  the  evidences  are  most  conclu- 
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aive  here  that  the  north  wind  does  not  go  down  from  the  north  south- 
ward, but  that  it  recedes  as  the  attendant  of  a  body  moving  generally 
from  an  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite  point.  Probably  there  is  little 
movement  in  most  cases,  however,  and  the  characteristic  action  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  basin-like  area  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  coast  in  its 
vicinity. 

Some  of  the  greater  storms  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  appear  to  be 
continued  along  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  they 
either  are  identified  with  the  storms  of  an  extended  path,  coming  up 
from  tropical  seas  and  recurving  in  temperate  latitudes,  which  have 
been  so  thoroughly  examined  by  Redfield,  Eeid  and  others,  or  they 
begin  as  storms  of  a  diiferent  class,  and  become  merged  in  these  by 
accidental  connection  with  some  one  of  them  at  its  .passage  or  forma- 
tion. The  West  India  hurricane  is  one  of  the  most  violent  storms 
known,  and  only  paralleled  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  many  of  these  are 
too  far  from  the  United  States  coasts  to  come  into  the  present  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  the  class  has,  also,  no  corresponding  class  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  the  more  local  whirlwind  storms  and  smaller 
typhoons,  as  they  are  designated  by  Admiral  Smyth,  are  quite  fre- 
quent in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  correspond  more  nearly  to  the 
storms  of  this  whirlwind  character  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Giilf  of  Mexico.  When  thesa  occur  in  the  colder  months  they 
become  greatly  extended,  and  they  then  sometimes  appear  to  go  east- 
ward regularly,  and  to  follow  the  Gulf  Stream  when  they  reach  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Admiral  Smyth  distinguishes  those  of  the  central 
latitudes  of  the  Mediterranean  as  apparently  derived  from  the  gyra- 
tions of  the  water-spout,  and  as  being  often  particularly  violent  in  this 
local  whirling. 

"  The  noted  Prester  of  the  Greeks,  the  destroyer  of  those  at  sea ;  of  which  Lviere- 
tius  (_Ub.  vi,  y.  422  &e.)  gives  eo  terrific  a  desoription.  But  though  most  sailora  still 
believe  it  to  be  dreadfully  dangerona,  and  small  oratt  have  been  known  to  founder 
Immediately  on  being  struck,  in  most  oases  it  would  probably  be  productive  of  no 
serious  injury  to  a  vessel  of  tolerable  size." 

The  "typhoons"  thus  described  by  Smyth  are  whirlwinds  of  the 
most  limited  character  only,  similar  to  those  of  the  land. 

"  The  moat  obvious  instances  that  have  passed  under  my  notice  are  the  vorticular 
columns  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa,  From  such  currents  of  air  rush- 
ing throi^h  the  atmosphere  and  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  an  impetuous  spiral 
rotation,  there  very  frequently  result,  in  the  warm  months,  those  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena somewhat  inappropriately  named  water-spouts." 

These  are  equally  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  the  first 
allusions  are  rather  to  the  violent  local  storms  with  which  these  water- 
spouts are  geaerally  associated.     These  are  different  from  the  northers. 
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and  also  different  from  tlie  greater  rotary  storms  and  the  West  India 
hurricanes.  Like  the  thunder  showers  of  summer  they  are  rarely 
attended  by  any  fall  of  the  barometer,  and  this  is  particularly  remarked 
by  Admiral  Smyth  of  his  many  years  of  careful  observance  of  them 
in  the  Mediterranean,  The  hm-a  of  the  north  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  the  norther  of  the  Gulf  coast,  is  attended  or  preceded 
by  a  considerable  fall  of  barometer,  and  the  West  India  hurricane  causes 
tte  greatest  known  depressions,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  Black  Sea  is,  as  has  been  said,  more  like  the  great  lakes  of  the 
United  States  than  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Smyth  briefly  describes 
its  storms  as  hard  gales  of  short  duration,  mainly  from  the  west. 
Neither  of  the  classes  of  storms  just  alluded  to  appears  to  be  known 
there. 

Eare  instances  of  severe  storms  of  two  or  three  days'  duration  occur 
in  Texas,  which  sweep  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States  coast  of 
the  Gulf,  and  which  are  intermediate  between  hurricanes,  northers, 
and  wide  general  rains.  One  of  these  occurred  in  September  1854, 
which  was  extremely  severe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Brazos  River, 
alternately  blowing  from  all  points.  Its  duration  was  three  days,  and 
it  extended  as  far  as  Pensacola,  Florida,  but  no  farther  eastward.  It 
was  also  unknown  in  the  npper  part  of  Texas,  appearing  to  have  been 
central  at  the  point  named,  and  to  have  extended  as  a  heavy  rain  along 
the  Gulf  coast  some  distance  eastward,  but  with  less  violent  winds. 
Near  New  Orleans  a  large  quantity  of  water  fell,  at  Baton  Eouge  5J 
inches  in  five  days  of  its  continuance. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Mediterranean  storms  participate  in  any 
general  movement.  They  are  even  more  conspicuously  local  than 
those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  always  without  evidence  of  the 
general  movement  which  belongs  to  the  winter  storms  of  the  United 
States,  and,  probably,  equally  to  those  of  central  Europe.  This  fact 
not  only  proves  the  position  of  that  sea  to  be  in  the  transition  bolt, 
and  where  no  general  atmospheric  movement  exists,  but  by  necessary 
implication  confirms  the  hypothesis  of  movement  assigned  to  the  higher 
latitudes.  Thus  the  storms  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  United  States  are 
never  stationary,  but  invariably  move  eastward  at  a  regular  rate,  when, 
if  no  difference  in  atmospheric  movement  existed,  there  could  be  no 
solution  of  this  movement ;  while  those  of  the  Gulf  coast  in  summer, 
and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  Europe,  have  no  genei'al 
movement* 

*  In  the  whole  of  Admiral  Smytt's  inlercatijig  description  of  the  aforms  character- 
izing dilTeFent  parts  of  the  Moditerraneau,  the  lotalizaiinn  of  all,  under  a  great  variety 
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Tlie  whole  class  of  details  respecting  the  storms  and  weather  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  given  by  Admiral  Smyth  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  not  only  for  graphic  fulness  and  truthfulness 
to  historic  description,  but  as  affording  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
complicated  problems  of  storms  and  of  atmospheric  dynamics  gene- 
rally. The  meeting  of  contrary  winds,  the  passage  of  strata  having 
a  considerable  movement  from  opposite  points  beneath  a  flag  at  130 
feet  elevation,  with  many  other  similar  incidents,  show  how  easily  the 
violence  we  experience  in  storms  may  be  induced  by  condensation  of 

of  historical  and  popular  names,  derived  from  local  peciilisritiea  mainly,  stands  out 
prominently  in,  the  representation.  The  Prester  of  the  Greeks,  now  known  as  tlie 
typhoon,  anil  common  to  the  eaatem  areas  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Bora  of  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  with  the  diminutive  horinas  for  those  of  the  lightest  character;  the 
Solano  at  Cadiz,  which  is  at  southeast,  like  the  southeast  phase  of  a  norther  or  Gulf 
et«rm  ;  the  Mistral  of  the  French  coasts,  a  chilling  wind  not  necessarily  attending  a 
storm  ;  the  tabescJiades  and  oaragana  of  Tuscany — gasis  as  they  would  be  termed  here ; 
the  famed  Sirocco,  which  is  but  a  southeast  wind  eharaoterized  by  the  burning  heat 
of  the  deserts,  and  afterwards  loaded  with  humidity  in  its  passage  of  the  sea  toward 
Sicily.  M  first  it  is  attracted  toward  a  humid  and  rarified  locality,  and  is  damp  and 
sultry,  but  as  it  continues  its  original  heat  and  aridity  control,  and  it  is  intensely  dry, 
"  while  from  seeming  dryness  it  rives  unseasoned  wood  and  snaps  harp  strings,  it  also 
mates  metals  osydiie  rapidly,  mildews  clothes,  and  makes  everything  clammy." 
(Smyth.)  The  list  of  local  terms  may  be  greatly  extended ;  the  Gregale  at  Malta,  "  a 
dreaded  northeast  wind  which  rakes  the  harbors  of  Valetta ;"  the  Mieslrale,  a  vio- 
lent northwest  wind  of  Sardinia,  bending  trees,  &o.  ;  the  Siffanto,  a  southwest  gale, 
and  the  Furiani,  a  sontheast  gale,  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;  the  Raffiche,  or  sadden  squalls 
from  the  mountains  at  Sardinia  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  the  Etesian  winds  (annual 
breezes)  which  form  an  easterly  or  northeasterly  wind  of  monsoon  character  in  the 
Archipelago  and  vicinity;  the  Eiirocti/don  of  Paul's  shipwreck,  which,  as  a  winter 
wind  and  storm  of  the  Adriatic  it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  subsequently  defined, 
though  undoubtedly  well  known  then ;  with  many  others  known  by  names  of  less 
frequent  use,  are  all  simply  localized  winds  or  storms,  belonging  to  certain  narrow 
bays  or  portions  of  the  sea.  Benerioally  they  are  all  the  same,  and  but  the  different 
forma  the  agitation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  elements  of  a  fall  of  rain — high 
temperature  and  great  saturation — puts  on  in  restoration  of  a  disturbed  equilibrium. 
In  the  larger  areas  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  only  the  whirlwind  or  typhoon  form 
appears,  which  shows  that  this  gyration  requires  open  water  surface  to  be  developed, 
ordinarily,  and  that  these  local  gulf  areas  rarely  give  snffieient  room  for  it  to  be 
formed. 

Of  the  violence  of  these  local  winds  the  author  just  referred  to  gives  some  striking 
proofs  in  the  citation  of  places  kept  bare  of  vegetation  hy  them.  "  In  winter  the  fiawa 
and  gusts  of  wind  are  often  furious  ;  and  this  impetuosity  is  severely  felt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  eastern  bases  of  which  I  have  observed  some  very  remarkable 
weather-worn  rocky  steeps."  The  Solano  or  Levanter  of  the  Gibraltar  pilots,  although 
it  comcB  over  the  land,  is  so  violent  as  to  justify  the  Portuguese  proverb  which  makes 
the  gravel  "fiy  before  it; — Qtiando  eon  Levante  cidove,  las  pedraa  muove."  Of  the  Bora 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  he  says,  "  there  are  also  districts  rendered  nearly  uninhabitahle 
by  it.  As  the  maritime  olifis  and  surfaces  of  those  shores  which  are  most  exposed  to 
the  bora  are  well  marked^for  not  a  bush  nor  a  blade  of  grass  can  grow  on  them — the 
local  craft  usually  anchor  opposite  the  points  where  vegetation  is  most  abundant." 
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moisture  in  a  small  area,  and  how  truly  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
its  condensation  originate  all  these  phenomena. 

The  calm  belt  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  that  which  has  no  regular 
movement  with  either  the  westerly  or  the  trade  winds,  is  a  very  wide 
one,  aftbrding  much  more  space  for  these  local  phenomena  than  we 
have  here.  In  summer  these  local  storms  in  the  United  States  appear 
to  come  up  as  far  as  the  35th  parallel,  below  which  local  and  violent 
rains  embrace  the  entire  precipitation  north  of  the  line  where  it  is 
tropical  in  its  profusion.  This  line  traverses  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
nearly  at  the  latitude  of  Port  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay;  or  perhaps  at  the 
29th  parallel,  and  in  some  seasons  it  includes  a  portion  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Eio  Grande  Valley  is 
irregularly  included  also.  "With  these  limits  the  quiescent  belt  has  a 
width  of  but  five  degrees  of  latitude  in  summer,  and  in  winter  it 
includes  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  and  Lower  Texas,  apparently 
receding  from  the  land  entirely  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  In 
Europe  it  goes  to  the  45th  parallel  in  summer,  west  of  the  Black  Sea 
at  least ;  and  reaching  southward  to  the  geographical  line  of  the  tropics, 
probably,  or  covering  about  twenty  degrees  of  latitude.  In  winter  its 
average  would  be  live  degrees  less,  but  in  both  cases  the  width  of  the 
transition  belt  for  the  two  continents,  is  widely  different,  and  the 
space  where  we  may  look  for  phenomena  correspondent  to  those  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  here  relatively  very  small, 

None  of  the  historic  interest  which  assists  so  much  to  define  and 
identify  them,  has  as  yet  attached  to  the  prominent  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  Gulf  coast.  There  are  also  few  or  no  highlands  or 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  could  originate  the 
winds  and  squalls  of  peculiar  violence  prevailing  all  along  the  north- 
em  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  In  the  tropical  latitudes  there  are, 
it  is  true,  mountains  near  the  Gulf  in  many  localities,  but  proximity 
to  tropical  mountains  certainly  does  not  develop  such  phenomena. 
All  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  is  singularly  level  and  low,  and 
only  in  Texas  are  these  highlands  within  possible  reach  of  its  influence. 
In  this  part  of  Texas  the  more  violent  northers  occur,  though  there 
seems,  from  what  has  before  been  said  in  regard  to  the  area  influenced 
by  these  storms,  to  be  Ijttle  in  the  north  winds  which  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  them  as  coining  down  from  highlands,  and  they  certainly 
never  come  from  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
much  of  the  violent  rush  of  air  in  the  Iotos  and  other  storms  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a  vertical  displacement,  and  not  a 
horizontal  rush  from  the  mountains  of  the  vicinity,  though  the  pre- 
sence of  mountains  would  develop  and  localize  the  phenomenon.  So 
if  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  skirted  by  hills  and 
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mountains,  bays  and  eddies  woulii  be  found  where  the  saturation  and 
high  temperature  would  culminate  more  frequently,  and  develop  an 
infinite  number  of  local  and  single  agitations  or  storms,  rendered 
singular  or  peculiar  by  peculiarities  of  position. 

Admiral  Smyth  infers  that  the  gigantic  ranges  of  mountains 
encircling  the  Mediterranean  constitute  such  a  basin  as  would  natural- 
ly and  certainly  obstruct  the  aerial  currents  of  other  parts  of  that 
continent;  the  Atlas  Mountains  at  the  south  and  southwest  being 
practically  continued  in  the  ranges  of  Spain,  to  join  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  vast  masses  of  the  Alps ;  and  these  last  being  little  interrupted  in 
their  easterly  continuation  till  they  constitute  a  wall  in  Syria  on  the 
east  of  the  whole  sea, 

"  Saeb  is  the  fickleness  (of  the  Mediterranean  winds)  as  eonnerns  direction,  force, 
change,  and  temperature,  tliat  a  complete  cognizance  of  the  laws  wliieh  regulate  their 
course  might  be  despaired  of  but  for  the  conTiotion  that  there  Is  nothing  fortuitous  in 
physics." 

Yet  if  the  view  taken  in  this  work  in  regard  to  systems  of  atmo- 
spheric circulation  be  correct,  the  general  quietude  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  not  surprising,  since  there  is  no  general 
movement  ia  progress,  in  which  these  minor  changes  might  play  a 
general  part,  and  in  which  they  would,  in  the  nature  of  symmetrical 
changes  and  movements,  become  agitations  of  a  large  area  instead  of 
a  small  one.  Indeed  the  extremely  local  and  subordinate  character  of 
winds  is  often  illustrated  by  Smyth,  as  in  the  following  case : — ■ 

"  A  strong  levanter,  in  December,  17S6,  fell  heavily  on  the  British  fioot  at  Gibraltar, 
not  only  rendering  them  powerless  spectators  of  Villeneuve's  squadron  running  through 
the  strait  to  the  westward  in  safety,  but  it  was  also  nearly  fatal  to  the  Gibraltar  and 
Culloden,  while  the  Courajfeaui  was  driven  on  the  Barbary  shore  and  dashed  to  pieces." 

"I  was  onee  off  Milo,  standing  for  Attica  with  a  leading  southerly 

breeze  and  fine  weather,  when  unespectedly  the  wind  shifted  smack  to  the  northward 
in  a  heavy  squall  by  which  the  sea  was  thrown  into  an  up-and-down  agitation,  the 
crests  of  the  old  waves  being  oast  over  us  in  a  foaming  spray.  As  this  subsided,  the 
wind  with  us  still  at  the  north,  a  vessel  was  seen  in  the  east  descending  the  Archipelago 
before  a  brisk  easterly  breeze." 

The  space  covered  by  the  Mediterranean  is  surely  sufficient  to  give 
free  movement  to  any  atmospheric  circulation  belonging  to  the  lati- 
tudes, notwithstanding  its  mountain  boundaries.  It  is,  iu  truth,  a  belt 
of  calms,  disturbed  only  by  the  agitations  peculiar  to  it,  or  originating 
nearly  in  its  own  area.  The  severer  hurricanes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  not  known  for  the  reason  that  sea  room  sufficient  to  originate  them 
does  not  exist;  neither  in  evaporating  surface  nor  in  an  unobstructed 
field  over  which  they  may  move  until  completely  gathered. 

The  greater  severity  of  the  disturbances  induced  by  precipitation  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  comparison  with  the  Mediterranean  is  fully 
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accounted  for  by  tlie  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  here.  In 
another  place  evidences  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  at  various 
points  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  cited  from 
Smyth  and  others — dew  is  rarely  deposited  in  Attica,  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast  in  Syria,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  basin  at  the 
warm  season.  The  percentages  of  saturation  cannot  be  given  in  com- 
parable measures  for  the  two  districts,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
air  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  extremely  humid.  Heavy  dews  are 
deposited  on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  particularly  in  summer;  tropi- 
cal floods  of  rain  fall ;  instruments  are  kept  bright  with  great  difficulty ; 
mildew  occurs  abundantly ;  plants  endure  long  absence  of  rain  without 
injur)',  &c.  At  Fort  Meade,  latitude  28°,  the  weather  is  reported  by 
the  medical  officers  to  be  extremely  oppressive  just  previous  to  the 
rainy  season,  which  begins  in  May.  Eain  then  falls  almost  daily  until 
September,  and  sometimes  so  profusely  as  to  flood  the  country  and 
render  it  impassable  from  the  quantity  of  surface  water.  Such  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  during  the  present  summer,  I806,  when  all  the 
country  southward  of  Tampa  Bay  has  been  rendered  impassable  from 
excessive  rains  through  June  and  July.  For  the  period  from  April  to 
October  the  climate  is  very  enervating  from  warmth  and  moisture 
over  most  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  in  the  plains  border- 
ing the  G-ulf  on  all  sides,  where  local  relief  from  sandy  pine  plains  is 
not  afforded.  In  the  west  of  Texas,  however,  the  humid  belt  is  narrow, 
and  often  the  arid  atmosphere  of  the  inland  districts  displaces  the  Gulf 
air  for  a  time. 

In  Florida  the  land  breeze  and  sea  breeze  alternate  in  their  natural 
order,  constituting  all  the  atmospherio  circulation  for  the  warmer 
months.  The  sea  breeze  is  the  coolest  and  least  oppressive,  and  for 
some  portion  of  the  time  decidedly  bracing;  with  a  temperature  five 
degrees  or  more  below  the  land  wind.  Such  is  the  case  all  along  the 
coast  indeed,  and  the  islands  and  beaches  of  the  most  complete  expo- 
sure are  made  summer  stations  for  troops,  and  pleasure  resorts  from 
the  cities.  Various  points  and  beaches  near  Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
have  been  made  summer  military  camps  for  troops  stationed  at  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  since  the  first  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  they  afford  retreats  from  the  malarious  local  atmospheres  of  the 
rich  alluvial  lands,  and  a  reduced  temperature  with  a  more  elastic  air. 
The  back  ground  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Mississippi  is  an  ex- 
tensive pine  forest,  and  this  adds  to  the  sanitary  advantages  of  the 
position.  Isle  Derniere,  or  Last  Island,  nearly  south -southwest  of  Kew 
Orleans,  is  also  a  favorite  pleasure  resort. 

In  describing  the  general  storms  of  the  United  States  the  hurricanes 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  noticed  to  some  extent,  since  such  of  them 
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83  follow  tbe  Gulf  Stream  into  temperate  latitudes  belong  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  classification.  The  whole  area  is  a  hurricane  district 
and  it  has  its  "hurricane  season,"  though  the  north  coast,  with  which 
we  have  here  to  deal,  is  not  so  extreme  in  regard  to  them  as  the  tropi- 
cal latitudes.  The  level  shores  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  States 
eastward  to  South  Carolina,  belong  to  this  hurricane  district,  and 
though  the  statistics  of  their  occurrence  are  very  difficult  to  collect, 
they  occur  perhaps  on  an  average  once  a  year  on  some  part  of  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  in  one  of  the  three  months,  August,  Septemher  and 
October.  To  the  hurricanes  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  General  Storms 
from  Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana,  there  may  here  be  added  a  notice 
of  the  two  in  1779  and  1780  by  William  Dunbar,  in  a  paper  on  the 
Climate  of  Louisiana  in  volume  11  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

"  Angnat  and  September  are  usually  called  the  linrricane  months,  and  I  believe 
tliere  never  happens  s,  hurrioane  of  great  extent  at  any  other  season."  "Since  I  have 
resided  in  this  conntry  two  or  three  hurricanes  only  have  ravaged  New  Orleans  and 
its  vicinity,  and  two  of  ttase  occurred  in  August  of  each  year,  1779  and  1780.  At  the 
first,  halt  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  stripped  of  its  covering,  and  many  houses 
were  thrown  down  iu  town  and  country  ;  no  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  river  nest  morning." 

He  describes  the  severest  portion  of  the  gale  to  have  been  from 
east  and  southeast,  and  this  to  have  been  succeeded  by  "  a  profound 
and  awful  calm,"  with  the  singular  sense  of  prostration,  and  the  in- 
elasticity of  atmosphere  which  attend  all  tropical  hurricanes  of  great 
violence  at  these  moments.  After  "five  or  six  minutes,"  of  this  calm 
the  wind  burst  with  nearly  equal  violence  from  the  opposite  point. 
The  woodlands  were  prostrated  over  a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf;  an  area  which  Mr.  Dunbar  describes  as 
about  twenty -four  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly  central  at  New  Orleans. 
After  the  storm  the  leafless  trees  and  shrubbery  had  the  aspect  of  a 
winter  scene.  As  the  author  of  the  account  was  at  New  Orleans  at 
the  time  hia  statement  is  undoubtedly  reliable,  and  the  discrepancies 
in  regard  to  the  year  of  the  severest  storm — Gayarre  assigning  it  to 
1780,  and  Dunbar  to  1779 — are  from  accident  in  the  authorities  con- 
sulted by  Gayarre  perhaps,  since  Dunbar  does  not  describe  that  of 
1780  as  particularly  severe,  and  similar  terms  of  description  are  em- 
ployed in  each  case. 

In  the  southwest  of  Texas  some  notice  of  the  hurricanes  is  quoted 
from  Dr.  Berlandier  and  others  in  another  place.  They  occur  there 
as  often  as  every  second  year  in  some  measure  of  severity,  and  per- 
haps on  every  third  or  fourth  year  with  extreme  severity,  but  they 
are  never  regular  in  their  recurrence.     The  inundations  of  the  coast 
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are  sometimes  excessive,  reaching  "three  leagues  inland"  in  some  cases, 
and  rendering  it  unsafe  to  build  on  exposed  points  of  the  coast.  Vil- 
lages have  been  swept  away  repeatedly  at  these  exposed  points,  and 
the  shoal  margin  of  many  parts  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  exposes 
its  coasts  more  than  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  shores  subject  to  hurricanes  in  either  hemisphere. 

Passing  to  the  vegetable  growths  of  the  two  areas  we  find  a  resem- 
blance more  decided  than  in  many  of  the  sensible  weather  phenomena, 
since  temperature  alone  controls  the  distribution  of  several  prominent 
staples  on  the  borders  of  the  tropics.  Several  of  these  are  indifferent 
to  the  measure  of  atmospheric  humidity.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  proba- 
bly the  sugar  cane,  and  many  tropical  fruits  are  apparently  so  indif- 
ferent, in  what  concerns  growth  alone.  The  cotton  plant  is  eq^ually 
perfect,  as  such,  in  the  deserts  of  the  Gila,  in  Syria  and  Algiers,  each 
an  intensely  arid  atmosphere,  as  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  the  South  At- 
lantic or  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf.  The  fibre  is  often  injured  by  excessive 
rains,  but  the  plant  appears  not  to  be,  and  the  luxuriance  of  growth 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  This  is  conspicu- 
ously true  of  Indian  com,  and  apparently  so  of  cane.  Oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  &c.,  are  never  repelled  by  atmospheric  humidity  so  far  as 
known. 

In  regard  to  fruits  and  vegetable  growths  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  here 
and  the  Mediterranean  basin  equally  mark  the  limit  of  tropical  species, 
and  as  many  of  these  flourish  in  favorable  localities  along  the  north 
coast  of  the  Gulf,  as  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  but  one  locality  of  palms  of  considerable  size  in  Europe, 
that  near  Nice  and  San  Remo  in  the  sheltered,  narrow  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  it  has  scarcely  been  planted  in  Florida,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  successful  growth  on  the  lower  half  of  the  peninsula. 
The  palmetto  is  abundant  as  far  north  as  Charleston,  and  through  the 
humid  low  alluvions  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana  it  grows  as  freely  as 
in  Spain  and  Algiers.  The  palms  of  all  species  are  nearly  equally 
adapted  to  the  two  districts.  The  sugar  cane  succeeds  better  here 
than  near  the  Mediterranean,  apparently  because  the  measure  of  sum- 
mer heat  is  there  too  low;  various  localities  in  Spain  and  on  the  south 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  produce  it,  but  it  does  not  succeed  in 
Italy,  where  the  French  made  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
introduce  it.  The  limitation  of  tropical  fruits  to  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  with  narrow  lines  of  sea  ex- 
posure on  the  coasts  only,  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  non-periodic 
extremes  of  cold  in  the  United  States  of  a  more  severe  character  than 
in  Europe,  by  which  well-grown  trees  are  cut  oft    In  1765  Bartram 
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remarks  the  destruction  of  orange  trees  in  Florida;  in  1835  extensive 
plantations  were  destroj'ed,  and  at  other  less  eonspicuona  instances 
great  injury  ias  been  done  them,  so  mucli  as  to  discourage  planting  in 
the  open  grounds  of  the  States  bordering  the  Gulf,  and  where,  but  for 
these  winter  extremes,  they  would  flourish  luxuriantly.  Much  of 
Florida  is  yet  unoccupied,  and  old  plantations  like  that  at  New  Smyrna 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay  from  mere  neglect.  It  is  certain 
that  the  care  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits  in  the  south  of 
Europe  would  be  repaid  by  an  abundant  measure  of  success  on  every 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  orange  is  still  so  far  successful  as  to  exist  in  indigenous  form, 
as  it  is  claimed,  as  far  north  as  Alachua  in  Florida,  and  the  extensive 
groves  which  prevail  from  this  point  southward  along  the  St.  Johns 
and  at  New  Smyrna  prove  the  general  capacity  of  the  climate  for  it, 
whether  it  is  indigenous  or  not.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  many 
of  these  recede  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  at  present  are  much 
less  abundant  on  the  west  coast  and  borders  of  the  Gulf.  The  coast 
of  Georgia  as  far  as  Savannah  is  better  protected  against  winter  ex- 
tremes than  any  part  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  from  Mobile  to 
Apalaehee  bay,  and  even  to  Charleston  the  coast  is  preferable  to  that 
at  Mobile,  The  vegetation  and  fruits  of  the  Gulf  basin  strictly,  will 
not  therefore  compare  so  favorably  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  if  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Charleston  were  included.* 

*  In  noticing  tlie  cultivated  staples  of  tropical  origin,  most  points  of  compurison 
between  the  cultivation  of  the  Gulf  districts  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  will 
naturally  ba  embraced.  The  cane,  cotton,  indigo  and  rice,  are  particularly  limited  to 
the  districts  bordering  these  two  Beaa ;  and  there  are  others,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  vines, 
wliioh  are  of  general  diatribution,  yet  witli  some  relation  to  the  first,  as  to  central  dis- 
tricts abont  TChich  they  are  arranged. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  insecurity  of  tropical  fruits  at  New  Orleans,  though 
greater  than  that  In  Florida  first  referred  to,  is  still  not  sueli  ae  to  preclude  cultivation 
entirely.  Care  in  preserving  these  against  extietaes  in  some  cases,  and  prompt  re- 
planting in  case  of  injury,  gives  a  lai^  capacity  for  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  &c.,  in  lower 
Louisiana.  Gayarre  mentions  (Jlist.  La.,  p.  74),  among  the  early  difficulties  of  this 
colony  and  the  losses  falling  on  its  cultivators,  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1172,  in 
which  "  all  the  orange  trees  perished,  as  in  1748  and  in  1768."  The  growth  of  native 
species  of  the  olive,  orange,  and  palm,  as  they  are  substantially,  is  proof  that  some 
important  measure  of  natural  adaptation  to  these  genera  of  tropical  fruits  exists  in 
the  southern  States.  A  wild  olive  (^Oka  Americaad)  grows  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Cacolinas  and  further  southward,  which  Michaui  asserts  is  capable  of  resisting  greater 
cold  than  the  cultivated  species ;  its  fiuit  is  worthless,  bat  it  might  perhaps  be  made 
the  basis  of  improved  adaptation  to  the  climate.  The  cabbage-tree  palm  forms  much 
of  the  growth  of  the  same  localities  ;  and  the  wild  orange,  which  Michaux  asserts  is 
native  at  Vera  Crui  and  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  larger  West  India  Islands 
—at  Orange  Bay,  Jamaica,  the  sweet  and  sour  varieties  both  existing  in  perfection  as 
natives — together  afford  strong  evidence  that  the  causes  of  failure  in  introducing  these 
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The  numerical  elements  of  comparison  add  something  to  the  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  given,  but  for  transition  climates  these  elements 
do  not  always  signify  differences  which  are  practically  developed. 
The  average  temperatures  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Texas  will 
not  differ  largely,  yet  the  sensible  climate  is  contrasted  in  some  pointa 
quite  decidedly,  and  in  others  it  fully  corresponds.  The  following 
mean  temperatures  will  afford  some  comparison. 


Catania,  Sicily 

37  30 

49.3 

86.5 

63.9 

84  6 

69  4 

52.8 

67.4 

Matamoras,  Fort  Brown 

S5  54 

60.4 

84.2 

74.7 

83.6 

74.6 

63.1 

73.7 

San  Aatonio,  Texas 

29  25 

53.2 

83.9* 

69.7 

82.2 

71.3 

53.9 

69.2 

New  Orleana 

30  00 

65.3 

82.9 

69.9 

82.3 

70.7 

56.5 

69.8 

Tunis,  Africa 

36  48 

53.1 

79.3 

64.9 

83.0 

71.3 

55.7 

68.8 

Cairo,  Egypt 

30  02 

58.1 

85.8 

73.6 

85.1 

71.5 

68.5 

72.2 

Pensacola,  Florida 

30  18 

53.6 

82.3 

68.6 

81.8 

69.3 

54.9 

68.7 

Fort  Brooke,    " 

28  00 

61.5 

80.7 

73.1 

80.2 

73.1 

62.3 

71,9 

Nice,  Sardinia 

43  41 

44.5 

73,9* 

55,9 

71.8 

61.6 

46.4 

68.9 

Mobile,  Ala.  (Ars'l) 

31  12 

50.4 

79.8* 

57.0 

78.3 

65.8 

51.7 

65.8 

Beirout,  Syria 

33  50 

64.0 

82.1* 

65.3 

79.4 

68.4 

56.3 

69.3 

Fort  Merrill,  Texas 

28  17 

64.8 

84.4* 

73.9 

83.3 

73.3 

56.3 

71.4 

Ringgold  B'ka  " 

26  23 

58.4 

86.1* 

76.6 

85.3 

74.5 

60.4 

74,2 

All  these  stations  have  very  high  temperatures,  but  a  single  grade 
below  those  belonging  to  recognized  tropical  positions.  At  Nice  there 
is  an  exception,  however,  and  it  appears  extraordinary  in  connection 
with  the  known  adaptation  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  to 
tropical  fruits,  and  even  to  palms.  Several  localities  between  Nice 
and  Genoa  produce  palm  trees  ec[nal  to  those  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
though  these  are,  probably,  particularly  warm  and  sheltered  spots, 
very  much  favored  by  the  local  configuration,  and,  in  addition,  favored 
by  the  generally  equable  character  of  the  climate  of  that  coast  in 
regard  to  great  extremes  of  cold.  At  Genoa  the  mean  temperature  of 
summer  is  76°,  and  of  the  year  61°;  at  Marseilles  72°.9  and  58°. 3 
—both  of  which  confirm  the  low  summer  temperature 


fruits  and  cultivating  them  extensively  here,  do  not  belong  to  climate  so  much  as  to 
other  conditions.  Difficulties  of  soil,  and  the  greater  profit  of  field  staples  which  go  to 
distant  markets,  are  foremost  in  preventing  the  diversified  attention  to  fruit  culture 
which  has  long  since  developed  and  applied  the  most  extreme  capacity  of  evejy  pait 
of  Europe. 

Ramsay  (Views  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  11,  p.  52,  Charleston,  1809)  says  of  South 
Carolina  in  1807.  "  It  is  remarkable  that  oranges,  though  plentiful  40  or  50  years 
ago,  are  now  raised  with  diEBculty.  Once  in  eight  or  ten  years  a  severe  wiuter  destroys 
the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  Of  this  kind  are  the  winters  of  1766, 1779, 1786,  and 
1796."  The  change  he  infers  to  have  occurred  Is  probably  one  of  the  thousand  falla- 
oioas  views  in  regard  to  change  of  olimate,  but  the  interval  between  destructive  frosts 
appears,  as  he  says,  to  average  about  ten  years. 

*  August,  the  warmest  month. 
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observed  at  Nice,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  the  ricliest 
growths  of  oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  found.* 

In  the  southwest  of  Texas  the  area  bounded  by  San  Antonio  and 
Fort  Brown  or  Matamoras  gives  temperatures  equal  to  those  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  represented  by  Cairo.  Along  the  Rio  Grande  they 
are  higher  as  high  up  as  Laredo,  or  for  two  degrees  of  latitude  above 
the  moi^th  of  that  river ;  and  at  several  posts  along  the  Nueces  they 
are  at  the  average  for  Lower  Egypt  on  the  Mediterranean.  Forts 
Merrill  and  Ewell,  with  Corpus  Christi  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have 
an  average  of  83°.5  for  the  summer,  and  71°  to  71°.5  for  the  yearly 
mean.  But  the  extremes  of  cold  belonging  to  the  winter  months 
reduce  the  general  climatological  effect  much,  and  place  it  below  Egypt 
in  capacity  for  tropical  fruits  and  staples.  Even  at  Matamoras,  though 
four  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  Cairo,  severe  frosts  occur  in  almost 
every  winter.  The  following  extremes  of  cold  are  from  observations 
at  the  United  States  military  posts. 

Fort  Brown,  Brownsville  340        220  Deo.     280        220  Jan.     30="        300  Jan. 

Laredo,  Fort  Mclntost  32  18       "        23  19       "       28  24      " 

San  Antonio  25  17      "        26  14      "       —  ~ 

Though  there  are  no  satisfactory  observations  in  Lower  Egypt  with 
which  to  compare  these,  it  is  known  negatively  that  the  thermometer 
never  falls  to  the  freezing  point  there,  and  that  frosts  are  unknown. 
The  tropical  fruits  and  trees  are  therefore  very  much  restricted  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  though  the  average  temperatures  exceed  those  at  Cairo; 
snow  is  unknown  at  Cairo,  also:  at  Brownsville  or  Matamoras  it  has 
occurred  twice  in  five  years,  in  Jan.  1847,  and  Dec.  1850,  and  at  an 
average  of  once  annually  at  Laredo  and  Corpus  Christi. 

The  productions  of  this  extreme  southern  position  correspond  more 
nearly  to  those  of  Spain  and  the  Barbary  States  than  to  those  of  Egypt, 
with  which  its  position  at  sea  level,  and  on  the  coast  of  a  gulf  at  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river,  would  have  some  correspondence.     The  south 

*  Sillinian's  Toar.  Speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  San  Remo,  a  few  miles  from  Nice 
along  the  rooky  and  narrow  ooast,  Silliman  says :  "  Palm  trees  appeared  and  soon 
beoame  very  numerous  ;  many  of  them  were  lotty,  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. The  palm,  anciently  introduced  from  Palestine,  has  become  naturalized  here. 
It  is  the  date-palm,  and  eseellent  dates  were  served  to  us  at  table.  The  recurrence  of 
the  date-palm  at  this  place  forms  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants,  as  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  all  Italy,  and,  with  some  slight  exceptions  on 
the  island  of  Sicily,  not  again  north  of  tlie  African  ooast.  The  flora  of  this  spot  ia 
equally  tropical  in  other  respects,  a  fact  due,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  coast  where  the  peninsula  of  Italy  meets  the  main  land,  forming 
an  angle  protected  by  the  lofty  Maritime  Alps  from  the  north  wind,  and  receiving,  as 
in  an  eddy,  the  prevalent  warm  breezes  from  the  African  continent."   (Vol,  i.  p.  235.) 
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of  Florida  alone  gives  as  soft  a  climate  for  the  winter  as  that  of  the 
south  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  a  point  far  enough  south  to 
do  so,  the  tropical  features  of  a  dry  winter  and  rainy  summer  become 
instituted.  At  Tampa  Bay  (Fort  Brooke)  the  average  temperatures 
are  nearly  those  of  Cairo,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  two  degrees; 
yet  here  the  winter  temperature  frequently  falls  to  30°,  and  the  average 
of  the  annual  minima  for  twelve  years  is  S4°.4.  In  1843,  1849,  and 
1852  the  thermometer  fell  to  30° ;  in  1835  it  fell  at  Fort  King,  Florida, 
one  degree  of  latitude  farther  north,  to  11°,  or  21°  below  the  freezing 
poiut.  These  extremes  are  too  severe  to  permit  the  natural  result  of 
the  average  temperatures  to  appear  in  the  vegetable  growths,  and  we 
find  no  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  the  southern 
point  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  to  correspond  with  the  most  favored 
districts  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  the  Deltas 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile  nearly  correspond  in  latitude.  By 
reference  to  the  table  of  minimum  temperatures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  minimum  at  New  Orleans  is  28°,  and  the  absolute  mini- 
mum for  twenty  years  13° ;  snow  falls  here  at  an  average  once  annu- 
ally also. 

It  is  apparent  that  with  protection  against  non-periodic  extremes  of 
cold  occurring  at  distant  intervals  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  many  places  would  show  an  adaptation  to  many  tropical  fruits  not 
now  cultivated,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  means  for  afford- 
ing this  protection.  With  protection  in  1835  the  orange  groves  of 
Florida  would  have  flourished  through  a  period  of  several  years, 
perhaps  until  1852  or  1856.  In  the  winters  of  the  last  named  years 
more  or  less  injury  was  done,  but  none  so  general  as  in  1835.  It  is 
probably  in  consequence  of  these  irregular  instances  of  severity  that 
these  growths  are  not  more  abundant  as  native  products,  and  that 
Texas,  with  its  highest  temperatures,  produces  the  palmetto,  live  oak, 
and  thorny  acacias  only,  resembling  Spain  and  the  Barbary  States  at 
a  much  higher  latitude. 
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IX.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
MONTHLY  AND  EOR  THE  SEASONS;  WITH  EXPLA- 
NATION OF  THE  ISOTHERMAL  CHMITS. 

The  distribution  of  beat  is  the  controlling  condition  of  all  climates ; 
and  the  basis  of  climatological  distinctions  of  every  sort.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  this  reason  to  make  the  definition  of  the  measure  observed  for 
any  period,  something  more  definite  and  tangible  than  even  a  numeri- 
cal quantity,  and  though  the  representation  of  heat  as  a  positive 
geograpliical  fact  is  one  quite  difficult  to  make  intelligible  and  familiar, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  attempt.  Such  is  the  necessity 
■which  originated  the  use  of  Isothermal  Lines,  and  they  mean  more 
than  the  generalization  on  this  distribution  which  they  have  usually 
been  taken  for,  and  really  constitute  a  new  department  of  physical 
geography.  The  definition  of  zonea,  which  was  long  in  vogue,  has 
really  no  place  in  nature,  and  the  actual  measures  of  heat  alone  con- 
stitute the  various  belts  of  climate.  "With  the  variable  surface  and 
continental  position  of  the  temperate  latitudes  no  definition  is  possible 
except  from  actual  measurement,  and  the  belts  actually  vary  much 
more  than  could  be  inferred  from  any  theory — at  the  Pacific  coast  of 
this  continent  in  a  manner  incredible  if  the  statistics  were  not  so 
abundant  and  conclusive.  A  summer  heat  of  the  fiercest  character, 
as  at  Fort  Miller,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  is  but  a  few  miles 
removed  from  a  summer  of  even  more  extreme  refrigeration — cold 
enough  to  require  winter  clothing  at  the  midday  of  the  summer. 
Both  these  points  are  constant,  or  fixed,  and  not  less  important  as  phy- 
sical facts  than  the  presence  of  the  mountains  of  the  vicinity.  To 
give  these  measures  of  heat  a  permanent  form  for  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes requires  an  actual  survey,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  every  considerable 
district,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  statistical  elements  of  thermome- 
trje  observation.  Though  the  Isothermal  lines  may  appear  an  arbitrary 
or  artificial  mode  of  representation,  they  are  in  truth  less  artificial 
than  the  measures  of  temperature,  since  the  nomenclature  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  wholly  artificial.  If  the  differing  degrees  of  heat  were 
represented  by  tints  of  differing  strength,  from  the  lightest  at  the 
17 
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coldest  regions,  to  tlie  deepest  at  the  tropics,  the  illustration  would  be 
most  nearly  natural,  and  the  thermal  lines  might  he  shaded  in  imitation 
of  this  gradation.  But  the  use  of  simple  lines  was  initiated  by  Hum- 
boldt, and  they  have  now  become  so  far  familiarized  to  the  public  eye, 
as  well  as  to  special  scientific  representation,  as  perhaps  to  need  no 
farther  simplification.  The  effort  to  accept  the  illustration  as  a  physi- 
cal fact  is  often  necessary,  however,  and  it  should  be  constantly  exer- 
cised until  the  significance  of  lines  representing  the  measure  of  heat 
are  as  plain  and  familiar  as  the  simplest  geography. 

In  representing  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  this  continent  a  special  explanation  and  discussion  of  each  chart  is 
necessary,  comparing  the  quantities  assigned  to  various  districts,  and 
showing  the  application  of  the  statistics  to  be  correct,  while  the  solu- 
tion or  reasons  in  support  of  the  illustration  are  also  given.  The 
sections  of  this  division  of  the  work  are  therefore  applied  to  each  sea- 
son which  is  made  the  subject  of  chart  illustration.  Dove  has  con- 
structed charts  for  each  month,  and  that  course  would  be  of  unusual 
interest  and  value  for  the  United  States  on  the  large  scale  of  the  pre- 
sent charts.  But  such  a  representation  cannot  now  be  made,  and  for 
other  than  scientific  purposes  simply,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 
Our  custom  of  division  of  the  year  into  seasons  of  three  months 
each  applies  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  such  defini- 
tions are  readily  understood  even  in  their  application  to  single 
months. 


MEAN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEAT  FOR  THE  THREE  MONTHS 
OP  SPRING. 

The  entire  thermal  illustration  is  drawn  from  mean  quantities  only, 
determined  from  as  many  single  elements,  as  the  single  observations 
and  means  for  single  months  may  be  called,  as  maybe  condensed  into 
the  final  mean  which  is  used  as  the  best  approximation  to  positive 
and  unalterable  quantities.  The  distribution  represented  in  these 
charts  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  mean  distribution,  and  not  that 
belonging  to  any  single  year.  It  should  be  designated  as  such  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  limited  periods,  and  the  irregularity  of  successive 
years. 

The  distribution  of  heat  for  the  three  months  of  spring  is  marked 
by  great  variability  in  successive  years,  great  constant  differences  of 
the  months,  and  equally  great  diversity  among  the  various  districts. 
The  measures  for  the  whole  period  are  for  this  reason  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  positive  single  quantity  than  those  for  summer  and  winter,  and 
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tlie  comparison  of  single  months  is  less  direct  for  the  various  districts, 
I0  some  parts  of  the  territory  March  ia  a  full  winter  month,  and  in 
others  May  ia  one  fully  belonging  to  the  summer.  In  some  general  dis- 
tricts, as  on  the  Pacific  coasts  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  the  measure 
of  heat  changes  very  little  fj-ora  March  to  May,  and  in  others,  as  in 
the  northern  interior,  they  differ  extremely.  In  Minnesota  the  ave- 
rage difference  of  the  two  months  is  28°,  and  at  Lake  Winnipeg  37°, 
while  at  San  Diego  it  is  but  7°,  and  at  San  Francisco  3°.  In  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  however,  March  shows  a  considerable 
advance  in  mean  temperature  from  February,  and  April  and  May 
uniform  differences,  April  dividing  the  extremes  quite  equally,  and 
representing  the  mean  of  the  three.  When  this  is  the  case  the  season 
may  be  defined  as  a  single  period,  and  the  measures  may  be  taken  as 
constant  quantities  for  any  form  of  illustration. 

As  a  whole  the  western  half  of  the  continent  is  much  the  warmest 
for  these  months,  and  if  the  mountain  plateaus  did  not  intervene,  the 
isothermals  would  be  quite  uniform  in  their  course  across  the  continent 
from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast,  without  alteration  for  altitudes 
below  4000  feet.  The  district  of  the  great  lakes  would  make  some 
curvatures  of  these  lines,  however,  as  they  are  then  colder  than  the  ave- 
rage land  surface  at  their  latitudes,  and  a  great  accession  of  heat  occurs 
on  the  plains  at  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which,  if  considered 
a  part  of  the  regular  extension  of  the  lines,  would  require  that  the 
somewhat  cooler  coast  of  the  Pacific  be  considered  as  anomalous.  AH' 
the  measurements  at  considerable  altitudes  in  the  interior  show  that 
the  element  of  altitude  has  far  less  influence  here  than  in  Europe. 

The  relation  of  the  land  temperatures  simply,  and  those  of  the 
interior,  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  shows  less  of  con- 
trast at  this  season  than  in  summer.  At  the  Atlantic  coast  the  lines 
would  extend  seaward  without  curvature  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  they 
would  then  curve  northward  in  its  course,  and  rise  rapidly  in  latitude. 
The  position  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  sufficiently  known  to  render  the 
recognition  of  its  influence  easy  at  all  times,  and  it  is  always  warmer 
than  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea,  though  contrasting  most  with  the 
land  surface  of  the  United  States  in  the  colder  months. 

In  May  the  sea  within  the  Gulf  stream  is  much  colder  than  the 
continent  generally,  as  the  movement  of  drift  ice  and  cold  currents 
from  the  Arctic  seas  is  then  more  decided  than  in  the  preceding 
months,  while  in  March  the  northern  portion,  at  least,  is  relatively 
much  warmer.  The  mean  of  32°  for  this  last  month  has  its  position 
in  the  southern  part  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  it  extends 
along  most  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  at  sea  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  passing  this  point  at  a  short 
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distance  from  tlie  land,  in  the  narrow  beltwliich  lies  between  the  land 
and  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  stream.  The  observations 
which  have  been  made  at  Halifax  and  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
indicate  the  existence  of  influences  greatly  depressing  the  temperature 
of  April  and  May,  and  rendering  the  mean  for  the  whole  season  below 
that  of  the  same  latitudes  inland.  The  mean  of  five  years'  observa- 
tion at  St.  Johns  gives  32°.3  as  the  spring  temperature,  while  at 
Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  the  mean  for  ten  years  is  37°. 6*,  and  at 
the  more  northern  military  posts,  Forts  Kent  and  Fairfield,  it  is  above 
35°. 

The  course  of  the  isothermals  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  chart 
is  nearly  due  west  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  except  where  local  diverg- 
ence from  this  line  is  cansed  by  the  Lakes,  to  the  meridian  of  Fort 
Snelling,  where  the  lines  from  45°  to  30°,  inclusive,  make  remarkable 
curvatures  northward  over  the  northwestern  plains.  The  statistics  of 
the  military  posts  at  present  only  indicate  this  result  generally,  and 
the  observations  of  the  military  surveys,  and  at  the  posts  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  have  been  relied  upon  for  definite  positions  here. 
The  valley  and  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  river  are  shown  by 
Richardson  to  have  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  districts  east 
in  the  same  or  even  in  lower  latitudes ;  the  south  branch  of  this  river, 
in  latitude  51°,  being  distinguished  by  an  early  and  rapid  advance  of 
temperature,  giving  a  mean  for  May  even  greater  than  that  observed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  generally.  The  observations  at  Fort 
Benton,  Fort  Pierre,  and  Fort  Laramie  confirm  these  positions  suffi- 
ciently to  render  this  apparent  anomaly  clearly  an  established  fact  of 
distribution.  The  higher  temperatures  in  these  districts  belong  to 
each  of  the  spring  months  in  nearly  the  same  degree,  and  they  will 
appear  less  extraordinary  if  we  could  suppose  the  great  altitudes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  removed,  and  a  configuration  there  similar  to 
that  of  western  Europe. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  as  on  the  Atlantic,  a  considerable  falling  off 
from  the  land  temperatures  occurs,  especially  in  the  last  month.  For 
the  mean  of  the  three  months,  the  sea  tempei  ituies  observed  oft  this 

*  From  the  obseryations  of  Henry  Poole,  Esq.,  SupenQtendent  ol  Mjne«  Dde 
gives  obBervations  at  Halifas,  N.  S.,  witt  a  mean  of  but  32^  for  the  sprmg  lut  tlicy 
appear  inncourate,  and  embrace  but  two  years.  In  his  essay  on  isothermal  Imes  he 
remarks  particularly  the  effect  of  drift  ice  in  depregaing  the  tamperatare  of  thii  coa'St 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  crowding  of  the  tliermal  lines  befwien  iha  Gulf  stre^m 
and  the  coast.  The  general  refrigeration  of  the  air,  and  the  intrusion  of  warmer 
volumes  at  times  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  freqaency  of  ice  formation  on  the  treps, 
and  in  the  dense  and  almost  coustant  fogs.  For  these  months  the  I'iothennals  are 
drawn  by  him  with  sliarp  depressions  about  Newfoundland  and  its  vicinity 
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coast  are  strikingly  uniform,  and  they  show  but  little  if  any  advance 
ou  those  of  winter.  For  some  hundreds  of  miles,  on  the  40th  parallel, 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  sea  temperatures  for  the  entire 
year ;  and  in  spring  auch  observations  aa  we  possess  show  them  to  be 
quite  the  same  between  the  35th  and  40tb  parallels  for  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude  westward  from  San  Francisco.  The  observations  given 
in  Maury's  Charts  furnish  about  twenty  measnrementa  for  each  area 
of  five  degrees  extent,  in  both  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  means 
are  56°  to  the  125th  meridian,  55°.4:  to  the  130th,  65°,5  to  the  135th, 
56°.4  to  the  140tb,  57°.2  to  the  145th,  and  56°  for  the  last  observed 
area,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  meridian  of  150°  west  longitude. 
These  successive  results  are  substantially  identical,  and  they  confirm 
the  records  at  the  military  posts  of  the  coast,  explaining  the  cause  of 
the  singular  contrast  of  their  temperatures  with  those  of  the  interior, 
in  showing  very  little  increase  of  heat  as  the  summer  approaches.  It 
will  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  summer  distribution, 
that  the  sea  then  remains  nearly  at  the  same  temperature  for  seven  or 
eight  degrees  of  longitude  off  the  coast,  while  beyond  that  point  it 
shows  some  increase  of  heat  for  May,  and  a  rapid  change  for  the 
months  of  summer.  From  this  evidence  the  isothermals  would,  ap- 
parently, extend  in  right  lines  westward,  on  leaving  the  coast  in 
spring,  while  in  summer  they  curve  abruptly  northward,  after  passing 
the  cold  mass  of  water.  The  Pacific  climates  appear  to  be  distin- 
guished for  the  identity  of  the  air  and  water  temperatures,  so  far  aa  ob- 
served, at  least  the  differences  are  so  small  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
separate  them  in  the  purpose  of  this  comparison. 

By  reference  to  the  Isothermal  Chart  for  spring  the  advance  in 
temperature  from  April,  or  the  mean  of  the  three  months,  to  May,  ia 
seen  to  be  very  little  for  the  immediate  coast,  the  line  of  55"  leaving 
it  near  Monterey  in  both  cases.  The  same  line  for  March  differs  most 
from  any  other,  as  this  ia  but  little  north  of  San  Diego  at  its  point  of 
departure  from  the  coast.  The  measure  of  difference  of  these  extreme 
positions  is,  however,  less  than  three  degrees  of  latitude,  while  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  the  mean  of  55°  for  March  falls  southward  of  Fort 
Towson,  to  33°  of  latitude,  and  rises  in  May  above  Fort  Snelling,  to 
latitude  46° — a  range  of  thirteen  degrees,  divided  quite  equally  by  its 
mean  position  at  St.  Louis, 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  uniformity  of  temperature  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  again  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  summer  distri- 
bution, as  it  then  attains  its  maximum  influence,  and  its  characteristics 
may  be  more  readily  recognized. 

The  relation  of  the  spring  temperatures  of  the  interior  of  northern 
Mexico  to  those  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  United  States  cannot 
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be  noticed  for  want  of  observations  there,  A  large  area  of  dry  basins 
south  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  extending  from  El  Paso,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  warm  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
isothermals  of  the  Eio  Grande  above  Fort  Mcintosh  may  usually  be 
continued  northwestward,  at  least  across  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  The 
mountainous  districts  south  and  westward  of  these  basins  are  relatively 
warmer  in  spring  than  in  summer,  though  none  of  this  interior  proba- 
bly attains  the  temperatures,  either  in  spring  or  summer,  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  valleys.  The  temperature  at  Yera  Cruz 
for  the  spring  is  77°,  and  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  northward  which  exceeds  this,  and  few  which  attain  the  mean 
of  75'^,  observed  at  Fort  Yuma  and  the  military  posts  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande, 

In  the  West  India  islands  the  spring  temperature  is  above  that  at 
Key  West,  though  the  southern  portion  of  Florida  is  tropical ;  the 
mean  at  Havana  and  other  points  being  78°  to  79°.5.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  point,  therefore,  where  the  land  temperature  exceeds  that  of 
the  sea  southward,  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  though  they  differ  very 
little  for  the  warmer  positions  named. 

The  principal  lines  of  the  Isothermal  Chart  differ  five  degrees  in 
temperature,  and  east  of  the  meridian  of  100°  they  divide  distance  on 
the  meridians  with  great  uniformity.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  range 
is  thirty -five  degrees  of  temperature  for  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude, 
or,  excluding  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsulaof  Florida,  thirty  degrees 
of  temperature  for  seventeen  of  latitude,  which  is  very  nearly  a  de- 
crease of  temperature  of  one  degree  for  forty  miles  of  distance  north- 
ward. The  same  decrease  is  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  on 
both  these  lines  the  altitude  does  not  attain  sufficient  importance  to 
sensibly  affect  this  result.  The  Pacific  side  is  too  irregular  to  give 
comparable  measures,  but  from  the  parallel  of  30°  to  Astoria,  the 
same  distance  which  was  taken  in  the  first  case,  there  is  but  one-third 
the  difference  in  temperature,  or  one  degree  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  northing.  If  the  comparison  were  carried  to  Sitka,  lati- 
tude 57°,  but  five  degrees  of  temperature  more  are  lost,  and  the  same 
proportion  or  rate  of  diminution  is  still  maintained. 

The  relation  of  the  differences  separating  the  isothermals  of  the 
principal  portion  of  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  such 
that  the  successive  months  of  spring  would  remove  one  to  very  near 
the  position  of  another,  and  the  mean  of  65°  for  May,  of  55°  for 
April,  and  of  45°  for  March,  would  occupy  nearly  the  same  position. 
The  lines  as  drawn  are  quite  correct  representatives  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  April,  To  place  on  these  the  temperatures  of  May  the  line  of 
60°  becomes  70°,  that  of  55°  becomes  65°,  &c, ;  and  the  reverse  if 
March  is  illustrated.     This  feature  of  the  temperature  distribution  for 
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these  months  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  following 
measures  of  increase  of  heat  through  the  spring  months  at  several 
stations.  The  quantities  given  are  the  differences  from  March  to 
April,  April  to  May,  and  May  to  June,  all  taken  from  the  mean  results 
of  the  series. 

In  the  south  these  measures  of  difference  are  less,  and  in  the  north- 
west they  are  greater  than  ten  degrees,  but  for  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  area  east  of  the  plains  this  number  would  indicate  the  march 
of  temperature  in  these  months  quite  correctly.  The  differences  at  the 
posts  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  some  European  stations  will  illustrate 
the  contrast  presented  in  this  season  there : 
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These  comparisotis  show  that  the  advance  of  temperature  in  spring 
is  quite  uniform  through  the  three  months,  and  chat  the  central  areas 
of  the  United  States  correspond  with  Germany  and  Central  Europe 
in  this  respect.  From  March  to  April  and  from  April  to  May  the 
advance  is  more  regular  than  in  the  approach  to  the  mean  for  March 
and  to  that  for  June.  In  short,  the  uniformity  of  the  advance  in 
temperature  belongs  to  a  less  period  than  three  months  in  the  conti- 
nental climates.  The  least  advance  belongs  to  the  coast  of  California, 
and  it  has  been  alluded  to  already  to  some  extent.  Even  the  interior 
posts  of  Yuma  and  Miller,  where  excessive  heats  prevail  in  summer, 
show  a  less  rapid  march  of  temperature  in  spring  tlian  the  Atlantic 
posts.  The  more  elevated  district  of  New  Mexico  alone  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  a  continental  climate  in  this  respect.  The  modified 
climates  of  Western  Europe  appear  in  the  measures  for  London,  Paris, 
&c.,  and  at  Moscow  and  Barnaoul,  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  the 
great  measures  of  difference  belonging  to  the  most  extreme  continental 
climates  appear.  Fort  Ripley  gives  the  most  extreme  measures 
observed  at  any  point  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Arctic  regions  of 
British  America  alone  exhibit  the  differences  which  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  Asia,  but  which  are  there  connected  with  much  higher 
absolute  temperatures. 

The  district  of  most  rapid  advance  of  temperature  in  spring  in  the 
United  States  has  also  a  comparatively  high  temperature  for  the  month 
of  March,  so  that  the  transition  to  summer  is  completed  before  June. 
At  Council  Bluffs  March  is  warmer  than  at  Eort  Sullivan,  and  the 
difference  between  this  month  and  April  is  twice  as  great  at  the  former 
post.  The  average  of  twenty  degrees  advance  in  the  two  months  at 
eastern  stations  generally  corresponds  to  an  average  of  twenty-eight 
for  a  large  area  central  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  degrees  for  a  still  larger  area  surrounding  this,  and  reaching  to 
the  lakes  on  the  east,  to  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Kearny,  and  to  near  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  northwestward.  The  greatest  mean  advance 
is  of  eighteen  degrees  for  thirty  days,  or  six-tenths  of  a  degree  daily. 
The  irregular  non-periodic  distribution  of  heat  for  the  spring  is  a 
feature  of  great  practical  as  well  as  scientific  importance,  and  it  pre- 
sents more  noticeable  points,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  determined 
mean  temperatures,  than  any  other  part  of  the  year.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  appear  in  the  comparison  of  the  means  for 
the  same  month,  and  of  the  same  season  for  successive  years ;  and  some 
measures  of  the  last  named  variation  are  illustrated  in  the  isothermal 
charts  by  the  lines  representing  the  maximum  and  minimum  positions 
of  an  isothermal  of  any  degree.  The  areas  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains only  could  be  intelligibly  illustrated  in  this  manner,  as  the  periods 
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at  the  newer  of  the  posts  are  insufiicient  to  show  whether  the  entire 
measure  of  ranga  is  embraced.  This  period  is  ample  for  the  older 
posts,  however,  as  a  series  of  fifty  years  since  1800,  and  detached 
series  previous  to  that  date  from  174S,  exhibit  no  extremes  greater 
than  the  low  temperature  of  1843  and  the  high  temperature  of  1842 
for  the  spring.  Extremes  scarcely  less  tbaa  these  fall  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840  in  some  limited  districts. 

As  illustrated  by  the  lines  of  the  chart,  the  minimum  of  any  degree 
is  designed  to  represent  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  temperature  of 
any  locality  on  the  line  may  fall  in  any  year,  and  not  the  lowest  posi- 
tion of  the  line  in  any  single  year  for  the  whole  area.  The  lowest 
point  observed  in  the  Mississippi  valley  rarely  occurs  at  the  same 
time  that  the  greatest  extreme  falls  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  lines 
are,  therefore,  the  measures  of  maximum  variahility  at  each  poiiit. 
Comparing  these  measures  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  range  of  the 
mean  of  45°  is  from  Fort  Mifflin  to  Hancock  Barracks,  about  seven 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  somewhat  more  above,  or  north  of  its  mean 
position,  than  south  of  it.  In  the  west  its  greatest  range  is  from  near 
Fort  Ripley  to  a  point  midway  between  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort 
Scott,  one  of  these  last  giving  42°.5,  and  the  other  47°.5  as  the 
minimum  in  1843,  and  the  short  period  at  Fort  Bipley  giving  42°.5 
as  the  maximum  in  1855.  The  measure  of  range  at  Fort  Snelling  is 
5°.2  above  the  mean  in  1825,  and  12°.l  below  it  in  1843.  The  same 
measure  of  range  would  give  a  maximum  of  45°  at  Fort  Ripley,  and 
the  range  of  this  isothermal,  as  thus  defined,  is  over  nearly  nine  de- 
grees of  latitude,  or  more  than  six  hundred  miles.  The  range  in 
distance  is  no  greater  than  this  on  the  western  border  of  the  Plains, 
apparently,  though  the  isothermals  are  much  more  widely  separated 
there,  as  the  variation  of  temperatures  in  successive  years  is  certainly 
much  less.  As  a  possible  transfer  of  the  mean  temperature  of  an 
entire  season,  the  measure  for  all  parts  of  the  eastern  and  central  areas 
is  certainly  very  great,  and  it  has  no  parallel  at  the  European  stations 
where  the  same  period  has  been  observed  and  the  comparison  may  be 
fairly  made. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  position  of  other  lines  between  40° 
and  65°  has  nearly  the  same  measure  of  range,  diminishing,  however, 
towards  both  extremes.  There  is  some  conformity  to  a  rule  placing 
a  minimum  of  any  degree  in  the  position  of  a  mean  of  five  degrees 
greater,  and  a  maximum  on  a  mean  of  five  degrees  less  ;~thus  the 
maximum  of  45°  is  nearly  identical  with  the  mean  of  40°,  and  the 
minimum  of  55°  with  the  mean  of  60".  One  decided  exception  to 
this  is  found  in  the  greater  depression  of  the  minima  of  40°  and  45° 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  the  greater  separation  of  these  from  the 
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mean  lines  which  they  elsewhere  so  nearly  follow.  The  greater  de- 
pressions of  temperature,  as  well  as  the  greater  heats  here,  attain  their 
most  extreme  measures,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  record  for  1843  par- 
ticularly. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  measures  of  variation  would,  iioin  analogy, 
be  much  less,  and  the  limited  period  of  observation  gives  insufficient 
data  for  illustrating  this  feature  of  variability.  At  Fort  Steilacoom, 
for  six  years,  the  greatest  range  is  2°.5,  at  Fort  Vancouver  2°.5,  at 
San  Francisco  3°,  at  Benicia  4° .5,  and  at  San  Diego  4°,5— the  same 
six  years,  1850  to  1855,  giving  8°  variation  at  Fort  Snelling,  11°  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  5°  at  Pittsburg,  and  4°,6  at  New  York,  In  New 
Mexico  the  range  for  the  few  years  observed  appears  to  be  large,  yet 
the  observations  are  not  entirely  reliable  at  Fort  Fillmore  and  Albu- 
querque, where  the  gi'eatest  differences,  of  10°  and  of  6°.7,  occur,  the 
extreme  years  being  1852  and  1855. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  Texas  and  Florida,  districts  approaching 
tropical  temperatures,  the  former  gives  a  range  of  4°.5  at  two  or  three 
posts — Fort  Mcintosh  and  Einggold  Barracks — for  the  last  six  years, 
and  the  latter  a  much  less  range,  or  but  1°,5  in  the  latitude  of  Fort 
Brooke,  and  but  2°  at  Key  West.  At  two  or  three  posts  in  Florida 
a  sufficiently  extended  series  of  years  has  been  observed  to  give  the 
probable  extremes  of  the  spring  temperature  there,  and  from  these 
1838  and  1843  appear  to  have  given  the  lowest  temperatures,  which 
were  4°. 5  below  the  mean  at  St.  Augustine,  3°.5  at  Fort  Brooke,  and 
2°.l  at  Key  West.  The  highest  were  in  1826  at  the  first  two  locali- 
ties, and  in  1854  at  Key  West,  the  difference  being  5°.8,  3°.6,  and  1°.8 
respectively.  The  range  in  Northern  Florida  and  Texas  shows  a 
measure  of  variability  in  the  spring  temperatures  which  identifies  these 
districts  with  those  having  continental  climates,  notwithstanding  their 
high  temperature. 

The  range  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  single  months  is  much  greater 
than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  measures  just  given,  and  two  or 
three  representative  stations  may  be  cited  which  will  sufficiently  show 
what  it  is.  At  West  Point  the  range  for  March  is  20°  between  1842 
and  1843,  at  Watervliet  17°  for  the  same  dates,  at  Alleghany  Arsenal 
20°.7,  at  Cincinnati  23°.6,  at  Detroit  22°.6,  at  Fort  Brady  18°.l,  at 
Fort  Crawford,  25°,7,  and  at  Fort  Snelling  34° .5 — in  each  series  here 
cited  these  years  presenting  both  extremes  in  much  greater  degree 
than  any  others  observed.  In  lower  latitudes  Norfolk  gives  20°.l 
as  the  variation  for  the  same  dates.  Fort  Marion  14°.6,  Mobile  18°.9, 
New  Orleans  19°.3,  Fort  Towson  26°.l,  Fort  Gibson  23°,  and  St.  Louis 
33°.2.  In  lower  Florida,  Fort  Brooke  gives  10°.3,  but  Key  West 
unfortunately  was  not  observed.     In  nearly  all  the  tables  of  the  longer 
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perioi^s  the  years  1842  and  1843  give  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
series,  and  the  highest  meaaure  is  generally  at  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  nest  month,  April,  while  the  lowest,  in  1843,  is  several  degrees 
below  the  mean  of  January  in  every  case.  This  is  an  instance  of 
the  oscillations  characteristic  of  American  temperature  range,  where 
the  extreme  depressions  go  much  farther  below  the  averages  than  the 
extreme  heats  rise  above  them — the  fall  of  temperature  in  the  present 
case  at  1^'ort  Snelling  being  26°. 8,  while  the  excess  of  the  warm  ex- 
treme was  but  7°. 7.  For  several  posts  near  Fort  Snelling  the  absolute 
mean  of  March  for  1843  was  but  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  lowest 
temperatures  of  any  winter  month. 

The  range  of  mean  temperature  in  April  and  May  is  much  less, 
that  for  April  at  Fort  Snelling  being  22°,  or  eleven  degrees  below 
in  1850,  and  eleven  above  in  1839,  At  Fort  Leavenworth  the 
same  dates  give  18°,5  of  range,  at  Fort  Howard  15°,  Alleghany 
Arsenal  15°,  West  Point  12°,  and  Fort  Sullivan  10°.  The  variability 
remains  large,  however,  at  southern  posts;  at  Fort  Monroe  12°,  St. 
Augustine  10°,  Fort  Brooke  6°,  and  New  Orleans  7°.5.  There  are 
no  conspicuous  years  giving  extremes  which  extend  over  the  whole 
area. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  sufficient  number  of  these  citations 
in  tabular  form  to  enable  any  one  to  recognize  the  principal  features 
of  this  division  of  temperature  distribution. 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  variability 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  differences  of  successive  months  on  the 
whole,  though  if  the  single  extreme  of  March  1843  were  removed, 
there  would  be  great  uniformity  in  these  two  measures  of  variation. 

In  all  forms  of  this  comparison  these  measures  are  very  large,  ap- 
plied as  they  are  to  the  mean  of  a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  they 
indicate  the  great  importance  which  the  law  of  non-periodic  variations 
of  temperature  has  in  this  climate. 

The  average  variability,  derived  from  the  mean  of  the  departures  in 
Jo(A  directions,  is  also  an  important  phase,  particularly  at  these  months. 
It  is  the  change  which  may  be  expected  in  every  year ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing selection  of  three  principal  series  will  give  the  departures  for 
each  month,  as  derived  by  comparison  with  the  mean  for  the  whole 
period,  and  the  means  and  extremes  of  these  departures ; — 
Series  and  Mean  of  Variations  of  Temperature  for  (he  Spring  Months,  at 
three  principal  Posts,  from  1820  to  1854. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  osciUatioua  are  almost  constant, 
and  that  very  few  instances  of  small  departure  occur.  The -con- 
stant oscillation  at  Fort  SneUing,  for  March,  is  4°.7;  at  Fort  Gib- 
son, 3°,27;  and  at  Fort  Columbus,  2°, 3,  It  diminishes  through  the 
other  months,  and  for  the  whole  period  ia  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the 
average  of  the  single  months.  This  indicates  that  the  quantities  ex- 
tinguished in  obtaining  the  mean  of  the  three  months,  or  the  com- 
pensating quantities,  constitute  but  a  third  of  those  considered,  and 
that  the  variations,  either  in  time  or  in  degree,  cover  two- thirds  of  the 
period,  or  influence  two  thirds  of  its  measure  of  heat.  This  fact  also 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  suggestion  elsewhere  made,  that  the 
period  we  designate  aa  Spring  ia,  on  the  whole,  too  long  for  identifica- 
tion as  a  single  quantity  in  the  continental  temperate  regioES  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  natural  seasons  are  unequally  divided  in  time,  in 
truth,  the  winter  and  summer  being  longer,  and  the  spring  and  autumn 
being  shorter  thau  ninety  days.* 

The  remaining  feature  of  this  variability  is  the  range  of  single 
observations  through  these  months,  and  particularly  through  April 
and  May.  An  analysis  which  would  give  the  mean  position  of  these 
single  extremes  for  every  year,  and  the  absolute  position  of  each,  as 
selected  from  the  whole  series,  would  best  express  the  more  desirable 
form  of  the  result.  Thus  it  ia  important  to  know  to  what  degree  we 
may  expect  the  temperature  to  fall,  at  any  single  observation,  in  each 
of  the  spring  months,  in  the  several  districts,  or  the  mean  of  the 
minima  and  maxima,  and,  also,  to  know  what  is  the  very  highest  and 
very  lowest  point  possible  to  be  attained  in  a  series  of  years.  The 
line  of  32°,  as  a  minimum  for  each  mouth,  is  also  quite  necessary  in 
a  practical  climatology. 

The  last  point,  or  the  districts  in  which  the  thermometer  generally 
falls  to  near  the  freezing  point  once  or  more  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
may  be  readily  defined  without  a  tabular  statement. 

*  An  admirftWe  analysis  of  ten  years'  observationa  at  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia, 
tas  beeu  made  by  their  author,  Henry  Poole,  Esq.,  by  whicli  it  aiipears  tliat  the  sea- 
eooa  there  are  naturally  resolved  into  periods  of  66  and  63  daj-s  for  spring  and 
autumn,  and  120  and  116  days  for  winter  and  anmmer,  Tlie  winter  minimum  tem- 
perature is  January  20tli,  or  thirty  days  after  the  solstice,  and  the  Bummer  maximum. 
July  22d,  or  thirty-one  days  after  the  solstice.  The  mean  annual  temperatara  is 
passed  on  May  Ist  and  November  4th,  forty-one  and  forty-four  days  after  tliu  equi- 
noxes, respectively. 

Howard  (Climate  of  London)  gives  the  natural  seasons  at  London,  as  nearly  equal 
in  time  ;  tte  spring  is  from  March  6th  to  June  6th ;  the  summer  from  June  7th  to  Sep- 
tember 7th ;  autumn  from  September  8th  to  December  6th ;  and  winter  from  December 
7th  to  March  5t]i.  "  A  leafing  verdant  spring,  a  flowering  summer,  a  fruiting  autumn, 
and  a  dormant,  naked  winter." 
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On  the  coast  of  California  an  examination  of  the  minima  for  five 
years  affords  but  two  instances  of  the  observation  of  32°  in  March ; 
while  in  the  interior,  and  in  Oregon,  it  may  be  anticipated  several 
times  in  this  month,  though  the  lowest  observed  point  at  stations  not 
mneh  elevated  is  19°.  In  April  it  is  never  reached  in  California  at 
the  sea  level,  or  near  it,  and  rarely  in  Oregon — at  Puget's  Sound  three 
times  in  six  years.  In  May  there  are  no  instances  of  its  occurrence 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  except  at  stations  elevated  two  thousand  feet,  or 
more.  At  Fort  Yuma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado,  the  freezing 
point  never  is  reached  in  spring. 

At  all  the  stations  of  New  Mexico  the  temperature  constantly  falls 
below  32°  in  every  month  of  spring,  and  at  Fort  Massachusetts  and 
Fort  Defiance  it  usually  does  so  in  June. 

In  Texas  there  is  no  frost  or  ice  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  in 
these  months,  though  it  twice  occurs  at  Fort  Duncan,  and  the  posts  of 
that  vicinity,  in  March.  Perhaps  a  more  extended  series  of  years 
would  give  instances  of  severe  frost  in  the  principal  portion  of  this 
valley  in  March,  though  there  could  be  none  in  the  following  months. 
All  the  remaining  portion  of  Texas  has  the  occurrence  of  frosts  in 
March  regularly ;  in  April,  for  the  lower  districts,  very  rarely,  though 
they  occur  in  half  the  years,  or  more,  at  the  posta  on  the  plateaus 
elevated  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet ;  hut  never  in  May  at  any 
point  not  mountainous. 

In  the  principal  area  of  the  United  States  eastward,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  below  Fort  Brooke,  is  the  only  por- 
tion not  liable  to  frosts  in  March  in  extreme  years.  From  the  year 
1822,  when  observations  were  either  at  that  district  or  so  near  it  as  to 
decide  the  point,  twelve  years  occur  in  which  the  thermometer  fell  to 
32°  or  lower  as  far  south  as  Fort  King,  and  in  two  of  these  years  at 
least,  1835  and  1843,  it  fell  to  the  freezing  point  as  far  southward  as 
Fort  Brooke.  In  something  more  than  half  the  years  of  the  period 
now  observed,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  Atlantic  to  Charleston 
experiences  one  or  more  instances  of  a  temperature  of  32°  in  this 
month. 

In  April  the  line  of  ice  and  frosts,  or  of  temperatures  at  or  near 
32°,  recedes  to  Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Gibson,  and  they  are  much 
more  rare  at  either  of  these  posts  than  at  Florida  stations  in  March. 
The  depressions  of  temperature  in  which  they  occur  are,  however, 
frequently  connected  with  falls  of  snow  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
they  usually  affect  the  more  elevated  portions  of  all  the  States  east  of 
Alabama.  In  1854  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  occurred  at  the  middle  of 
the  month  in  Virginia,  and  ice  was  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles- 
ton, Soutli  Carolina.     Though  frosts  are  quite  frequent  in  this  month 
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at  St.  Ijouis,  there  are  few  instances  of  the  formation  of  ice  in  the 
latitude  of  Port  Gibson ;  light  hoar  frosts  occur  in  almost  every  year, 
however,  and  sometimes  as  far  southward  as  Baton  Rouge.  These 
may  occur  at  an  air  temperature  of  43°  in  the  ordinary  positions  of 
the  thermometer. 

In  May  the  line  of  iee  formation  rises  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  posts  of  New  York  harbor,  and  at  these  points 
the  temperature  of  32°  is  not  found  in  every  year.  Ice  is  formed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month  to  this  latitude  in  the  interior  dis- 
tricts, however,  quite  regularly,  and  hoar  frosts  occur  in  the  remainder 
■where  the  altitude  is  noticeable  and  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 
At  the  close  of  this  month  frosts  disappear  from  all  portions  of  the 
United  States  territory,  except  at  the  highest  altitudes  cultivated.  In 
connection  with  the  general  range  of  temperature  extremes  the  mean 
and  absolute  minimum  temperatures  for  these  months  will  be  given. 

The  features  of  temperature  distribution  for  these  months  are  more 
important  in  every  sense  than  those  of  other  months,  and  a  corre- 
sponding effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  clearly  what  they  are.  The 
comparison  of  the  areas  affected  similarly  or  otherwise  by  the  extremes 
of  temperature  occurring  in  the  daily  changes  belongs  more  appro- 
priately to  the  dynamics  of  the  climate. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEMPERATURE  FOR  THE  THREE 
MONTHS  OF  SUMMER. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  temperature  distribution 
of  the  two  continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere  appear  in  the  sum- 
mer more  decidedly  than  at  any  other  season,  and  distinguish  the 
isothermal  illustration  for  this  season  by  some  extreme  and  apparently 
inexplicable  curvatures.  The  difficulty  of  illustrating  this  distribution 
is  increased  by  taking  the  actual  superficial  distribution  of  heat  as  the 
principle  on  which  the  chart  is  constructed,  because  of  the  great  alti- 
tude of  the  plains  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior  and  western 
portions  of  the  continent.  These  plains  and  plateaus  are  generally 
characterized  by  very  high  summer  temperature  also,  and  in  the 
detailed  examination  and  comparison  of  these  districts,  these  altitudes, 
and  the  particular  problem  of  vertical  distribution  of  heat  will  require 
some  notice. 

Generally  the  summer  temperatures  show  a  great  change  from  those 
of  the  winter  months,  and  the  interior  areas  which  are  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  sea  exhibit  almost  or  quite  unparalleled  measures  of 
heat.    These  warmer  portions  exceed  even  the  tropical  districts  of 
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the  continent  in  mean  temperatures  for  these  months,  and  they  still 
more  exceed  those  of  the  adjacent  seas  on  the  south.  The  mean  sur- 
face temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  coasts  of  all  parts 
where  the  trade  wind  and  sea  breeze,  and  the  tropical  rains  prevent 
any  accession  from  the  radiation  of  land  surfaces,  appears  to  be  very 
nearly  at  the  mean  of  eighty  degrees  for  the  summer;  and  the' West 
India  islands  generally,  at  positions  with  the  usual  land-surface  expo- 
sures, at  a  mean  of  eighty-one  and  a  half  and  eighty-two  degrees  for 
the  same  months.*  On  the  tropical  coasts,  where  the  rainy  season  is 
most  perfectly  developed  in  summer,  and  continues  most  uniformly, 
as  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Granada  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  mean  is  still  lower,  and  often  as  low  as  78°  for  July. 

The  districts  distinguished  by  these  extra-tropical  temperatures  in 
the  United  States  embrace  the  dry  interior  of  Florida,  which  has  a 
mean  of  eighty-two  degrees  or  more  for  the  summer,  and  a  large  area 
beginning  near  Savannah  on  the  east,  and  extending  through  the 
whole  low  country  of  the  Gulf  States  westward  to  the  Eio  Grande, 
In  Texas  this  belt  is  much  enlarged,  and  it  borders  on  and  embraces 
a  large  district  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Eio  Grande,  where  the  sum- 

*  The  results  of  several  series  of  observations  in  the  West  India  islands  correspond 
strikingly  in  the  measures  of  mean  temperature  foe  the  summer  where  the  conditions 
of  exposure  are  alike,  aa  the  following  citations  show ; 


Ubajay  is  fifteen  miles  from  Havana,  and  242  feet  above  the  sea ;  obaervationa  from 
1796  to  1799.  At  Havana  the  dates  were  1810  to  1812.  Humboldt's  Personal  Narra- 
tives, Ctimale  of  Cvba. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  Gnlf,  as  recorded  in  Maury's 
charts,  is  one  authority  for  deduction  of  the  ait  temperature.  The  following  records 
con  firm  the  assumed  distribution  ;  AtTortola,  W.  I.,  two  years,  80.6  degrees  ;  at  Baiba- 
does,  one  year,  78.5  degrees,  from  Dove ;  at  Caracas,  one  year,  74,4degrees,  from  Kaemtz  ; 
at  Vera  Cruz,  one  year,  80.2  degrees,  United  Sta,tes  Army  Meteorological  Register,  J  847. 
And  generally  the  results  at  coast  stations  of  the  Gulf,  as  Cedar  Keys,  Port  Morgan, 
Camp  Sabine,  ho. 

By  many  comparisons,  Humboldt  determines  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Bea  to  be 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  air  above  it,  between  the  equator  and  48°  of  north  and  south 
latitude.  (Pera.  Nar.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  424.)  This  is  doubtless  more  uniformly  the  case  in 
the  Atlantic  than  in  the  enclosed  seas  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  is  remarked  by 
Humboldt,  indeed,  who  gives  as  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  West  Indian  sea 
79.6  degrees,  with.  82.3  degrees  for  the  hottest  season,  (in  February  and  March,)  aaid 
77  degrees  for  the  coldest,  which  is  in  November  and  December.  The  summer  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  would  give  little  more  than  80°  for  the  water  temperature,  and 
it  could  not  be  placed  above  80O  for  the  s.ii.— (Ibid.,  p.  410.) 
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mer  mean  temperature  exceeds  eighty-five  degrees.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  they  again  appear,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased altitude  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  on  the  Mexican 
side  at  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  and  in  the  valley  at  Presidio  del  Norte, 
as  at  several  points  in  the  more  narrow  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Bio  Grande  below  and  at  El  Paso.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado  river 
of  California  is  the  district  of  greatest  excess,  however,  the  summer 
mean  here  reaching  ninety  degrees.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
desert  bordering  this  river  on  the  west  doubtless  is  quite  the  same  as 
the  military  position  at  Fort  Yuma,  though  no  other  part  has  been 
observed.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  another  district  of  extra-tropical 
temperatures  exists,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  represented  by  Fort 
Miller,  at  which  post  the  mean  summer  temperature  for  three  years  is 
85°.5. 

The  lower  valley  of  the  Colorado  has  few  parallels  in  temperate 
latitudes  in  its  measure  of  mean  temperature,  if,  indeed,  a  parallel  in 
the  same  latitudes  may  anywhere  be  found.*  But  this  and  the  other 
last -mentioned  extreme  districts  are  still  more  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gle extremes  observed  in  these  months,  and  in  the  mean  temperature 
at  the  extreme  hour  of  3  p.  M.  At  Ringgold  Barracks,  in  the  Rio 
Grande-  valley,  the  mean  of  the  observations  at  S  p.  M.  for  the  entire 
three  summer  months  of  1850  is  lOl^.S,  and  the  single  extremes  reach 
107°  for  each  month.  Other  stations  in  the  same  district  give  results 
so  near  to  these  that  no  considerable  error  of  the  instrument  may  be 
supposed  to  exist.  In  1851  the  measures  for  the  same  dates  are  but 
two  or  three  degrees  less  in  the  means,  and  quite  as  great  in  the  single 
readings  at  these  posts,  and  in  1852  and  1853  they  are  very  little  dif- 
ferent from,  and  on  the  whole  as  great  as  those  of  1851.  Still  higher 
single  readings  are  recorded  in  the  Colorado  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
of  California,  at  Forts  Yuma  and  Miller,  the  highest  being  121°  at 
Fort  Miller,  in  July,  1853,  and  116°  at  Fort  Yuma,  in  June  of  the 
same  year.     The  highest  monthly  mean  for  any  hour  is  that  at  Fort 

•  In  the  collection  of  fomperature  tables  bj  Dotb  some  Btations  in  India  and  Persia 
are  giren  with  very  high  temperatures,  yet  the  periods  are  short,  and  some  donbt  rests 
on  the  adaptation  of  the  hours  to  give  the  true  mean.  At  Bagctad,  Bassora,  and 
Abusherehr,  Persia,  observations  are  recorded  giving  923  and  93o  for  the  mean  of  sum- 
mar,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  houra  of  observation.  At  many  points  in  India 
the  months  of  May  and  Juce  exhibit  excessive  heats,  but  the  summer  is  usually  a 
rainy  season,  and  of  a  very  large  number  of  stations  given  by  Dove  but  one,  Pondi- 
eherry,  exceeds  90O  for  the  summer  mean.  This  is  at  lio  56' north  latitude,  its  sum- 
mer mean  for  one  year  930.7.  Ambala,  near  Delhi,  latitude  30°  2S',  has  a  mean  of 
lOOO  tor  May  and  960  for  June  ;  Cawnpore,  latitude  26<^  30',  950.5  for  May,  4c.  These 
are  British  observations,  and  tbeir  great  number  for  India  probably  represents  all  dia- 
triots  whore  extreme  temperatures  exist. 
18 
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Miller,  for  June,  1852,  of  108°.4:,  at  3  p.  m.,  witli  a  single  maximum 
reading  of  116°.  There  are  frequent  instances  of  a  mean  temperature 
for  a  summer  month  exceeding  one  Siundred  degrees  at  3  p.  m.,  one  of 
which  occurred  at  Fort  Gibson  in  August,  1834,  and  many  within  the 
five  years  of  observation  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 

The  concurrence  of  so  many  records  establishes  the  position  that 
the  summer  temperatures  of  several  districts  in  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  this  continent  largely  exceed  those  measures  in  its  humid  tropical 
climates,  at  least,  if  they  are  not  quite  unparalleled  at  any  point.*  As 
these  appear  at  several  points  of  districts  generally  similar,  and  in 
successive  years  at  the  same  points,  no  considerable  errors  of  the  in- 
struments may  be  apprehended,  and  none  can  exist  which  vitiate  com- 
parison with  the  records  of  other  climates  generally.  The  instruments 
were,  indeed,  all  carefully  constructed  and  carefully  compared. 

In  this  general  view  of  the  temperature  distribution,  there  are  one 
or  two  anomalous  instances  of  refrigeration  of  the  summer  temperature 
which  render  the  explanation  of  the  facts  of  great  interior  heat  more 
difficult  than  they  would  be  ottierwise.  The  greatest  diminution  of  the 
summer  heat  is  on  the  coast  of, the  Pacific,  and  the  contrast  of  that 
district  with  those  in  which  the  great  extremes  of  heat  have  been 
recorded  is  most  extraordinary.  Fort  Miller,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  of  California,  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  east- 
ward from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at  Monterey,  where  the  mean 
summer  temperature  falls  off  to  57°.  For  the  month  of  June,  1852, 
the  mean  of  108°.4  at  3  p.  m.,  at  Fort  Miller,  had  a  corresponding 
mean  at  Monterey  of  63°.2,  and  a  single  maximum  there  of  70°— a 
difference  in  the  means  of  forty -five,  an{i  in  the  extremes  of  forty-six 
degrees.  The  difference  in  the  complete  monthly  means  was  thirty 
degrees. 

*  la  a  table  of  masimam  temi>eratures  for  the  globe,  Eaemtz  and  Martina  give 
1170.3  at  Ean&,  Egypt,  aa  observed  by  Burckhardt,  USo.S  at  Bassora,  1120.5  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  109O.6  at  PhilcB,  Egypt.  The  highest  at  European  cities  are  101°  at  Ca- 
tania, 103O  at  Palenob,  102O  at  Naples,  and  lOlo  at  Rome  and  Paris.  Humboldt 
gives  as  the  maximum  observed  at  Camana,  South  America,  "on  days  consiclbred  ex- 
cessively hot,"  B0O.5,  and  as  the  highest  in  Havana  in  1801,  BOO. 

An  instance  of  desert  temperatures  in  the  Oasis  of  Mourzouk,  Sahara,  is  referred  to 
by  Humboldt,  where  Captain  Lyon  eiperienoed  "for  whole  months  the  thermometer 
of  Reaumur  between  380  and  430."  (I170.5  to  1280.7  Fakrenlieit). 

At  Vera  Cruz  the  greatest  heats  do  not  exceed  9SO,  In  (ke  Red  Sea  the  thermome- 
ter at  noon  is  at  1110.2,  at  night  940.  At  Benares,  India,  the  heat  in  summer  attains 
111". — (Humboldt's  Pers.  Naf.,  vol,  vii.)  In  Dove's  Isothermal  Chart  for  July,  a 
portion  of  the  African  Desert — Nubia  and  Arabia — is  embraced  by  an  isothermal  of 
9(P.5.  The  mean  of  this  month  for  three  years  at  Fort  Yuma  Is  920.27,  and  for  two 
suooesslve  years  it  exceeds  940.  It  cannot  be  of  less  mean  temperature,  therefore, 
though  hut  a  point  in  coniparison  to  the  great  Nubian  and  Arabian  Desert,  for  the  sin- 
gle month  of  July,  or  the  mean  of  the  three  months  of  summer. 
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The  measures  of  difference  and  contrast  here  given,  are  also  in  a 
great  degree  characteristic  of  large  districts ;  as  the  cold  of  the  coast 
oC  the  Pacific  in  summer  extends  over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
from  the  fiftieth  to  the  thirtieth  parallel,  while  the  extremes  of  summer 
heat  are  common  to  all  the  valleys  and  basins  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  continent,  where  a  single  range  of  mountains  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  summer  isothermal  of  57°  will  he 
seen  to  extend  along  the  coast  from  Sitka,  in  Russian  America,  to 
Monterey,  giving  an  almost  absolutely  equal  temperature  for  this 
extensive  line  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  latitude,  and  near  two 
thousand  miles  of  coast.  A  portion  of  the  coast  of  Oregon  has  tem- 
peratures noticeably  higher,  for  the  brief  period  of  the  record  there, 
which  may,  perhaps,  prove  the  position  of  the  cold  line  to  be  a  little 
distance  off  that  coast  at  sea. 

The  Atlantic  coast  furnishes  another  instance  of  depression  of  tem- 
perature, from  causes  not  common  to  all  changes  of  seasons  on  the 
ocean  coasts.  The  sea  winds  and  mists  are  here  noticeably  colder  than 
the  average  temperature  of  the  sea  itself,  at  any  considerable  distance, 
and  exposures  open  to  these  have  a  temperature  perceptibly  reduced 
as  far  southward  as  Florida.  As  the  positions  of  the  isothermais  of 
five  degrees  of  difference  are  widely  separated  in  summer,  and  as  each 
therefore,  approximately  represents  a  large  district,  in  which  it  may 
change  position  considerably  for  slight  positive  differences,  the  curva- 
ture for  the  lines,  as  drawn,  gives  a  somewhat  undue  impression  of 
these  changes,  and  of  the  cooling  effects  of  the  coast  positicma.  The 
lines,  also,  double  on  themselves  abruptly  to  follow  the  warm  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Gulf  stream.  The  cause  of  this  refrigeration  is  found 
in  the  cold  masses  of  water  present  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast, 
or  returning  in  currents  next  the  Gulf  stream,  and  beneath  it.  The 
existence  of  this  current  beneath  is  fully  shown  by  the  Coast  Survey 
observations,  and  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Humboldt,*  that  deep  lying 
masses  of  cold  water  may  be  pressed  against  shelving  coasts  by  great 
ocean  currents,  and  thus  be  brought  to  the  surface,  cooling  the  imme- 
diate coast  more  than  any  other  point  in  its  vicinity,  appears  to  go  far 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  presence  of  these  cold  waters, 
where  no  surface  current  is  perceptible.  For  most  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  these  causes  are  sufficient  only  to  affect  the  winds  from 
the  northeast,  which  is  the  direction  covering  the  largest  water  surface 
of  this  character,  and  the  summer  temperatures  are  reduced  by  the 
effect  of  these  alternations,  without  the  production  of  a  decided  single 
extreme,  and  without  the  uniformity  which  characterizes  the  refrige- 

*  Personal  Norrativo,  vol.  vii.  p.  389. 
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rating  -winds  of  tlie  Paci&c.  The  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  well 
known,  yet  it  is  not  so  decidedly  associated  as  it  should  be  with  these 
cold,  deep  sea  currents,  and  the  masses  of  cool  water  off  the  coasts  * 
It  is  difficult  to  illustrate  this  feature  by  citation  of  measures  of  tem- 
perature, as  the  depressions  appear  in  the  form  of  two  or  three  days  of 
generally  low  temperature,  without  reaching  a  single  minimum  so  low 
aa  might  be  attained  at  an  interior  station  from  the  effect  of  radiation 
alone. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  somewhat  above  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
east  coast  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitudes,  even  in  summer,  and 
the  isothermals  would  curve  northward  rather  than  southward  in  their 
extension  at  sea,  if  no  influences  other  than  that  stream  or  the  undis- 
turbed sea  were  encountered.  There  is,  however,  no  point  of  the  coast 
at  which  the  temperatures  of  summer  are  greater  for  the  existence  of 
the  Gulf  stream,  as  the  continental  influences  everywhere  predominate 
under  the  prevalence  and  controlling  character  of  the  westerly  winds. 
The  same  atmospheric  circulation  carries  the  heated  waters  and  their 
accompanying  local  atmosphere  to  the  European  coasts;  yet  there  the 
temperature  becomes  reduced  by  diffusion  over  the  sea,  and  the  high 
proportion  of  moisture  cools  the  summer  climates  rather  than  other- 
wise. This  is  shown  by  comparing  the  high  temperatures  of  our  dry 
western  interior  with  those  of  western  Europe. 

Ths  cold  climates  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  summer  constitute  a  gene- 
ral phenomenon  of  temperature  distribution  more  difficult  of  explana- 
tion than  any  other,  aa  the  degree  of  refrigeration  is  so  very  great, 
and  the  contrast  with  interior  districts  so  extreme  over  many  degrees 
of  latitude.  The  striking  uniformity  in  the  measures  of  mean  tem- 
perature here,  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  characterizing  nearly  all 
the  observed  points,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  some 
general  and  powerful  agency  other  than  the  immediate  one  of  cold  day 
winds.  The  analogies  of  the  coasts  of  South  America,  Africa,  and 
the  north  Atlantic  would  indicate  at  once  a  reference  to  great  polar 
currents,  and  to  the  transfer  of  large  masses  of  cold  waters  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Paoiiic,  but  the  ordinary  sea  observations  have 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  any  regular  or  marked  currents  here. 
Northward  and  westward  from  San  Francisco  the  surface  currents 
appear  as  frequently  from  one  point  aa  another  on  Maury's  charts, 

*  Humboldt  remarks  (Ibid.  p.  388,)  that  in  July,  1804,  the  thermometer,  off  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  recorded  but  forty-aeren  to  fifty-four  degrees,  while  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  it  was  at  seventy  degrees,  and  in  the  open  sea  beyond  sisty-six  and  a 
half  degrees ;  the  air  temperature  on  the  banka,  at  noon,  being  fifty-eight  to  sixty 
degrees.  He  also  notices  the  refrigeration  of  land  climates  near  these  masses  neces- 
sarily rei(u,lting  from  their  p 
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though  the  existence  of  a  general  movement  from  the  northwest  is 
recognized.  There  is,  apparently,  a  deep-aea  current  from  that  direc- 
tion of  great  magnitude  and  volume,  which  appears  only  by  the 
lifting  of  its  waters  on  approaching  the  coast,  and  iu  the  general 
refrigeration  of  the  waters  of  the  whole  area,  with  the  consequent 
effect  on  the  sea- winds  and  on  the  climate  of  the  land.  The  water 
temperatures  noted  in  the  summer  months  are  less  than  those  of  winter, 
and  their  mean  is  nearly  57°,  or  that  of  the  sea  winds  aud  of  the 
summer  on  the  coast.  The  body  of  water  affected  is  shown  by 
Maury's  charts  to  extend  northwestwardly  toward  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  to  be  striiiingly  uniform  in  its  characteristics  of  low  tem- 
perature, absence  of  surface-currents,  and  continuous  northwest  winds, 
so  far  as  observed,*  This  great  mass  of  cold  waters,  and  its  attend- 
ant cold  surface  atmosphere,  develops  a  strong  sea  wind  towards  the 
gently  heated  and  rarefied  interior  valleys  and  plains ;  and  where  these 
contrasts  of  temperature  are  greatest,  the  maximum  effect  is  produced, 
as  at  San  Francisco  and  Monterey.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  immediate  coast  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ocean. 

As  the  solution  of  this  great  depression  of  coast  temperatures  is 
evidently  found  in  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  may  serve 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  there  to  give  the  mean 
of  such  observations  as  have  been  recorded  at  sea.  Taking  the  obser- 
vations in  Maury's  Wind  and  Current  charts  for  these  portions  of  the 
Pacific,  in  means  for  areas  of  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
we  find  the  areas  westward  of  San  Francisco  to  give  56°.5|  62°.3, 
Qi°.i,  and  68°,  successively.  The  areas  next  southward,  or  between 
30°  and  35°  of  latitude,  decrease  in  temperature  westward  from  longi- 
tude 120°,  by  the  successive  numbers  of  60°.5, 63°.3,  65°.7,  and  66°.7, 
to  the  meridian  of  140°.  South  of  the  parallel  of  30°  there  are  no 
summer  observations  on  the  coast.  In  the  latitude  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (20°  to  25°)  the  temperatures  increase  from  72°,  at  the  meri- 
dian of  120°,  to  77°  at  that  of  150°  in  the  vicinity  of  those  islands. 


•  The  temperatures  of  the  cold  currents  of  the  Pacific  coaat  of  South  America  are 
very  nearly  the  same  aa  those  ol)aerve4  here,  even  when  intruded  into  the  tropical 
seas  of  Peru.  At  Tmsillo  and  Callao  they  were  observed  at  590.E  and  60  hy  Hnm- 
lioldt,  when  the  sea  temperature  heyond  the  current  was  81°.  Holmfeldt  again 
observed  the  temperature  of  60O.5,  but  there  appears  to  be  less  parallel  in  regard  to 
the  differences  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  extreme  effect  on  the  climate  of  the  land. 
It  is  remarked  by  Dove,  also,  in  his  eaaay  on  the  isothermal  lines,  that  the  South 
American  current  is  a  deep  mass,  the  soundings  of  the  French  exploration  ship  VenuB 
giving  a  depth  for  it  of  5480  feet.  "It  is  a  considerable  eection  of  the  Polar  Sea 
marehing  majestically  from  the  south  to  the  north,"  The  analogy  is  very  clear  in  the 
north  Pacific. 
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The  contrasts  whicli  induce  these  violent  sea  winds,  exist  only  in 
the  summer  months,  including  May  and  September,  as  at  other  sea- 
sons the  ocean  is  quite  as  warm  and  the  land  colder,  and,  whatever 
the  degree  of  aridity,  the  sudden  and  extreme  rarefactions  do  not  occur 
in  the  interior.  As  this  unusual  circulation  ceases  the  temperature 
rises,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  are  both  warmer  than  the  summer, 
on  the  immediate  coast,  over  a  space  embracing  several  degrees  of 
latitude. 

It  may  appear  inexplicable  that  the  northern  districts  of  this  coast, 
to  fifty-seven  degrees  north  latitude,  should  be  equal,  if  not  higher  in 
temperature  than  that  at  San  Francisco;  but  the  refrigerating  current 
appears  to  originate  westward  of  Alaska,  and  to  pass  nearly  due  south- 
east from  that  point  toward  the  continent  in  the  latitude  of  Monterey; 
not  entering  the  indentations  of  the  Russian  and  British  American 
coasts,  probably,  in  any  degree.*  There  may,  also,  be  warm  waters 
flowing  over  these  from  the  central  areas  of  the  Pacific,  from  a  divi- 
sion of  the  great  warm  currents  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  producing 
the  genera]  effect  on  the  Pacific  climates  which  the  Gulf  stream  pro- 
duces on  those  of  Europe,  Such  is  clearly  the  case  in  winter,  when 
those  movements  outrank  those  frOm  the  Polar  seas  and  give  high 
temperatures  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pacific,  even  where  the  cold 
waters  are  most  marked  in  summer. 

These  comparisons  are  indispensable  to  show  the  reliability  of  the 
temperature  measures  given  at  Pacific  stations,  and  that  this  anomalous 
arrangement  of  the  isothermals  is  a  correct  representation.  This 
arrangement  is  also  independent  of  all  considerations  of  altitude,  as 
the  construction  of  sea  level  isothermals  for  the  interior  would  but 
increase  the  contrasts,  and  the  coast  stations  are  all  at  sea  level. 

In  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  interior  temperature  distribu- 
tion for  the  summer,  a  comparison  of  the  successive  districts  may  be 
made,  commencing  with  those  of  the  east. 

In  the  New  England  States  there  are  several  points  where  the 
climates  are  principally  maritime.     Forts  Sullivan,  Independence,  and 

*  Riohardaoa  (Arctic  Eipadition,  Climatology),  in  refeiring  to  the  causes  of  high 
temperatures  on  the  western  coast  of  British  Ameciaa,  says  :  "  The  course  of  the  ocean 
currents,  and  the  interposition  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaskn,  and  its  prolongation  in  the 
Aleutian  chain  of  islands,  protect  the  west  coast  of  America  from  the  masses  of  drift 
ice  which,  in  the  same  latitudes,  encumher  and  chill  the  Labrador  coast  for  most  of 
the  year." 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Ameriean  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1853,  the  writer  examined  the  phenomena  of  unusual  atmospheric  morements  in 
the  lower  latitudes  of  the  United  States  as  far  as  could  then  be  done.  The  conclu- 
sions then  outlined  are  fully  supported  by  subsequent  observation,  (Proc.  Amer. 
Assoc,  1853.) 
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Adams  are  particularly  so,  and  we  find  at  these  a  perceptible  falling 
off  from  the  high  temperatures  of  other  posts,  especially  in  the  maxima 
and  in  the  range  of  summer  temperature.  Fort  Sullivan  has  the  same 
temperatures  as  the  posts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  John's  river,  at  the 
extreme  northern  point  of  Maine,  and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  altitude  of  this  interior  district  is  not  very  great,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  Bt,  Lawrence  valley  favors  the  development  of  the  compara- 
tively warm  summer  which  is  found  along  the  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John's  river  to  Quebec.  The  interior  rises  so  much  south- 
ward that  no  line  of  warmer  temperature  appears  until  the  plains 
near  Montreal  are  reached,  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Ver- 
mont, the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  southwest  point  of 
Maine,  at  Portland  and  Fort  Preble.  The  line  of  65°  which  passes 
here  is  sometimes  found  for  several  successive  years  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John's,  which  has  a  general  mean  of  63°.  The  isothermal  of 
65°  may  also  be  extended  in  the  low  country  of  Maine  as  fa^  as  Ban- 
gor, returning  along  the  coast  nearly  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Next  a  portion  of  southern  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  may  be 
correctly  represented  by  the  mean  of  67°.5;  and  the  general  features, 
apart  from  the  mean,  are  quite  alike  for  these  districts — all  being  in- 
terior climates,  with  a  large  range  of  single  extremes,  and  of  extremes 
in  consecutive  years.  This  measure  is  common  to  still  more  extensive 
districts,  as  it  embraces  nearly  all  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  York, 
with  northern  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  greater 
elevations  of  southern  New  England,  New  York,  and  northern  Penn- 
sylvania make  up  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  as  the  general 
average  of  surface  temperatures  is  necessarily  considered  here,  the  dis- 
tricts enumerated  may  be  quite  identified.  In  all  this  area  the  deep 
river  valleys,  and  particularly  arid  or  sandy  localities  are  excepted, 
and  these  may  be  assigned  a  mean  temperature  of  70°  for  the  summer. 
Westward  of  the  plains  this  very  favorable  measure  of  temperature 
only  appears  in  the  deepest  valleys  of  mountainous  districts,  and  under 
very  different  circumstances.  It  there,  however,  distinguishes  the  best 
portions  of  Oregon  and  California. 

Between  the  mean  of  70°,  which  appears  in  many  localities  of  the 
last  general  district,  and  that  of  75°,  there  is  a  very  large  area  era- 
braced,  the  extreme  range  east  of  the  plains  being  from  latitude  34° 
in  northern  Georgia,  to  Fort  Snelling,  latitude  45°.  In  the  general 
phenomena  of  temperature  distribution  this  district  of  the  central 
States  is  quite  uniform.  Its  single  extremes  of  temperature  are  less 
than  in  the  next  cooler  district,  yet  the  range  of  the  mean  temperature 
is  quite  as  great,  or  even  greater.     Thus  the  line  of  75°  varies  its 
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poaition  very  greatly  in  extreme  years,  sometimes  reaching  nearly  to 
Fort  Howard,  in  Wisconsin,  and  again  falling  off  to  the  northern  line 
of  Louisiana.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  it  ranges  from  New  York  city 
to  central  North  Carolina,  a  range  leas  than  that  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  but  still  greater  than  the  range  of  the  mean  of  65°.  This  last 
has  its  greatest  range  on  a  line  of  contrasted  altitudes  from  central 
Pennsylvania  to  Quebec,  but  in  other  positions  and  at  equal  altitudes 
its  range  is  but  about  half  that  of  the  line  of  75°. 

There  is  great  identity  of  the  temperatures  of  this  large  area  em- 
braced by  the  isothermals  of  70°  and  75°  east  of  the  plains,  including 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Upper  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennaylvania,  and  New  Jersey ;— excepting  from 
these  some  points  of  coast  exposure  and  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
the  summer  temperatures  are  more  nearly  uniform  than  those  for 
almost  any  other  continental  area  of  like  magnitude.  The  southern 
border  of  this  district  has  fewer  localities  of  very  high  temperature 
than  are'found  in  the  next  northern  district,  as  the  differences  of  local 
position  cause  much  less  difFerence  in  the  mean  temperatures.  The 
lines  curve  only  about  the  higher  masses  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  but 
for  these  they  would  have  a  very  uniform  direction  a  little  north  of 
west  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  line  of 
75°  is,  however,  as  far  north  on  the  plains  of  New  Jersey  as  at  the 
Mississippi  river. 

The  continuation  of  these  lines  over  the  plains  and  the  Pacific  dis- 
tricts is  under  peculiar  circumstances,  quite  different  from  those  pre- 
vailing at  the  east.  Most  of  the  area  of  the  great  plains  is  embraced 
by  them,  from  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas  to  the  most  northern  poai- 
tion on  the  Missouri  river.  "West  of  100°  longitude  the  plains  slope 
northward  rather  than  otherwise,  or  the  successive  areas  are  more  dry 
and  deaert-like  on  any  meridian  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  as  far 
as  the  south  fork  of  the  Plaste,  which  is  more  arid  than  points  further 
south  on  the  same  line.  So  from  the  sources  of  the  Canadian  and  the 
Eaton  moi^ntains  northward  ;  and  though  at  Fort  Laramie  and  north 
of  it  there  are  elevations  which  interrupt  the  general  slope,  yet  north 
of  these  again  the  plain  of  the  Missouri  river  declines  in  altitude  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  on  a  line  due  north  from  Fort  Laramie.  Fort 
Benton,  at  five  degrees  of  longitude  further  west,  and  five  and  a  half 
degrees  of  latitude  further  north  than  Fort  Laramie,  is  1850  feet  lower. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as  the  plains  are  in  every  part  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  accumulation  of  heat  in  summer,  the  mean  tem- 
perature  of  the  northern  areas  should  bo  comparatively  high,  and 
should  somewhat  exceed  that  of  the  lake  district  and  the  Atlantic 
coast.     The  lines  of  70°  and  75°  are,  however,  very  remarkably  sepa- 
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rated  from  that  of  80°,  and  thrown  much  further  north  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  altitude  of  the  plains,  and  from  the 
climates  of  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The  observations  for  two 
years  give  a  summer  mean  of  75°  at  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri,  yet 
this  isothermal  returns  southward  again  over  twelve  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude,  to  the  upper  plains  of  Texas. 

Between  the  lines  of  76°  and  80°  of  mean  summer  temperature 
another  large  area  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  large  one  a!so  on  the  plains.  It  most  resembles  the  district  between 
the  isothermals  of  70°  and  75",  and  on  the  plains  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  temperature  very  near  to  80°  over  most  of  the  district — the  iso- 
thermal of  79°  embracing  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas 
for  a  large  area. 

The  line  of  80°  is  more  uniform,  and  it  embraces  the  whole  lower 
States  in  a  concentric  curvature  nearly  surrounding  the  area  of  still 
higher  temperatures  from  which  a  diminution  is  found  in  alt  direc- 
tions— toward  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican 
interior.  The  area  so  embraced  is  tropical  in  many  of  its  features,  and 
but  for  the  winter  extremes  of  low  temperature  it  would  rank  fully  aa 
such.  Except  some  portions  near  the  southern  extension  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  in  western  Texas,  this  measure  of  heat  defines  the  cane 
district  in  its  possible  limits,  and  those  in  which  it  is  now  occasionally 
cultivated.  The  immediate  Atlantic  coast  is  colder,  as  was  said  in  the 
general  notices  of  temperature  distribution  for  the  summer,  notwith- 
standing the  near  position  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  the  line  therefore 
curves  down  the  coast  directly  from  Fort  Johnston,  N.  C.,  to  New 
Smyrna,  Florida,  returning  up  the  western  coast  to  Cedar  Keys  with 
but  one  degree  more  of  heat.  At  Key  "West  there  are  evidently  local 
circumstances  which  augment  the  temperature  beyond  that  of  the 
channel  between  this  point  and  Cuba — the  sand  surface  of  the  island, 
small  as  it  is,  being  probably  sufficient  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  clear  months  one  or  two  degrees.  The  record  by  oiScers  of  the 
customs  for  several  years  is  slightly  above  the  military  record — the 
summer  "mean  of  those  by  W.  A.  Whitehead,  esq.,  for  six  years  pre- 
vious to  1836  being  82°.3. 

"Within  the  Gulf  the  line  of  80°  scarcely  appears,  but  the  evidences 
are  clear  that  the  line  of  81°  may  be  continued  in  the  direction  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Ou  the  north  the  line  of  80°  again  comes  in  at  the  foot 
of  the  principal  plateau  of  western  Texas,  and  embracing  some  portion 
of  the  dry  plains  near  the  Red  river,  it  returns  nearly  to  the  recog- 
nized cane  districts  of  Louisiana. 

Within  this  is  a  district  having  a  mean  temperature  of  82°,  which 
includes  a  large  share  of  Texas,  much  of  Louisiana,  and  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  the  plains  from  Mobile  to  Savannah.  Only  the  southern  and 
tropical  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  attains  this  temperature, 
and  at  the  interior  posts  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  between  Fort 
Marion  and  Cedar  Keys  the  measure  of  heat  falls  a  little  below  82°. 
The  diiference  between  this  temperature  and  that  of  80°  does  not 
appear  to  indicate  much  difference  of  genera!  climate,  and  it  belongs 
only  to  a  surface  facilitating  local  accumulation  of  heat,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans  and  in  South  Florida,  where  tropical  features 
are  more  fully  developed  in  summer  than  elsewhere. 

In  soutbwestern  Texas  the  extreme  measure  of  85°  appears,  which 
belongs  to  the  exceptional  climates  of  the  western  interior,  and  in  this 
case  is  an  accumulation  from  local  radiation  in  a  somewhat  confined 
and  sandy  valley.  But  for  the  constant  winds  of  the  Kio  Grande  val- 
ley this  accumulation  would  be  even  more  extreme.  When  these 
winds  change  from  their  almost  constant  point  of  southeast,  to  true 
south,  they  bring  a  heated  atmosphere  like  the  desert  winds  of  the 
eastern  continent,  and  the  conditions  of  exposure  and  locality  are 
desertdike  rather  than  tropical  in  this  lower  valley. 

In  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  appearing  in  the  illustration  of 
the  great  areas  beyond  the  plains  and  to  the  Pacific,  we  may  begin 
with  the  supposed  extension  of  the  isothermal  line  of  85°  from  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  rivers  entering  the  Eio  Grande 
from  the  south  are  unimportant  except  in  Chihuahua,  and  this  plain, 
with  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  a  dry  and  heated  basin  3800  feet  above 
the  sea,  probably  reproduces  the  high  temperatures  of  the  lower  val- 
ley. At  El  Paso,  which  is  more  elevated  and  further  north,  the  sum- 
mer mean  is  at  82°.  Beyond  the  mountains  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers  there  are  also  no  mean  temperatures  observed,  and  the  positions 
can  only  be  defined  approximately  by  reference  to  Fort  Yuma  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  mean  of  85°  must  necessarily  reach  to  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  degrees  north  latitude  there,  and  it  reappeai^  in  the 
valley  of  San  Joaquin  at  about  the  same  point,  as  is  shown  by  the 
record  at  Fort  Miller.  The  line  is  bifurcated  in  that  direction,  and 
from  the  point  of  separation  it  extends  down  the  coast  within  the  first 
range  of  mountains  and  west  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  There  are  no 
records  below  San  Diego,  yet  the  known  characteristics  of  the  coast 
climate  render  it  certain  that  neither  this  nor  the  isothermal  of  80° 
reaches  the  Pacific  shore  at  any  point  of  the  peninsula  of  California. 

Within  this  line  of  85°,  at  Fort  Yuma,  the  highest  mean  tempera- 
ture of  90°  for  the  summer  is  attained.  The  exposure  here  favors 
the  most  extreme  accumulation  of  heat,  as  sands  and  arid  plains  sur- 
round the  post  for  great  distances,  and  the  principal  winds  bring  only 
sand  storms  at  this  season.     Little  rain  falls  in  summer,  and  the  air  is 
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distinguislied  by  tlie  intense  aridity  belonging  to  districts  between  the 
oscillations  of  tropical  and  temperate  rains — the  summer  raina  of 
Mexico  approaching  near  this  point  on  the  south  without  reaching  it, 
and  the  winter  rainy  season  of  the  coast  also  near  it,  but  never  pre- 
sent. Its  position  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Eed  Sea. 

The  isothermal  of  80°  is  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Doiia  Ana,  New  Mexico,  and  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  desert  por- 
tion called  the  Jornada  del  Muerlo,  below  Fort  Craig.  Beyond  this  no 
records  define  it  except  at  Salt  Lake,  where  the  summer  mean  is  but 
little  below  80°.  Returning  from  the  western  part  of  the  Great  Basin, 
it  is  reproduced  in  the  valleys  of  California  at  Sacramento,  and  from 
the  southern  point  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  it  crosses  within  the 
coast  mountains,  and  remains  east  of  these  at  least  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  peninsula  of  California,  The  temperature  of  most  parts  of  the 
Great  Basin  can  only  be  given  approximately,  but  from  the  two  posi- 
tions of  Salt  Lake  and  Fort  Yuma,  and  from  the  journals  of  survey 
parties  which  have  traversed  it,  the  summer  temperatures  are  shown 
to  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  assigned  in  the  position  of  these  lines. 

The  line  of  75°  returns,  as  before  remarked,  a  great  distance  from 
its  most  northern  point  on  the  plains  to  the  Llano  Estaeado,  and  then 
recurves  to  Albuquerque,  to  return  again  two  and  a  half  degrees  of 
latitude  for  the  lofly  plateaus  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  then  surrounds 
the  eastern  and  northern  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  traverses  the  Cali- 
fornia valleys  on  a  right  line  south,  and  is  the  highest  isothermal 
appearing  west  of  the  coast  range,  near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Luis 
Eey.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  number  of  points  sufficient  to 
define  the  line  here  have  been  observed,  as  none  but  valleys  of  the 
warmest  exposure  go  beyond  72°,  on  this  western  side  of  the  mount- 
ains. 

The  plateau  of  the  Eocky  mountains  increases  in  altitude  south- 
ward from  the  Saskatchawan  river  so  much  as  to  cause  the  isothermals 
from  60°  to  70°  to  run  parallel  to  it  from  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Missouri, 
to  Santa  F^,  being  as  near  each  other  at  47°  SO'  of  latitude  as  at  35°. 
The  upper  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  are  scarcely 
two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  much  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Columbia  is  elevated  less  than  one  thousand  feet.  The 
plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  open  and  dry,  with 
little  water  or  forest  surfece,  and  as  they  are  also  deficient  in  summer 
rains,  their  mean  temperatures  for  this  season  are  comparatively  high. 
The  isothermals  of  70°  and  65°  are  but  little  separated  at  these  points, 
the  first  going  to  the  47th,  and  the  last  nearly  to  the  49th  parallel. 
From  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  they  run  nearly  south  to  San  Diego ; 
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the  isothermal  of  65°  following  the  Willamette  valley  from  Fort  Van- 
couver, and  that  of  70°  the  valley  of  Fall  river,  east  of  the  Cascade 
range,  from  Fort  Dalles — both  remaining  within  the  coast  range  of 
California  as  far  south  as  Monterey,  from  which  point,  though  they 
are  then  inland  as  far  as  the  western  foot  of  this  range,  they  go  south- 
ward nearly  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 

The  isothermals  of  60°  and  62°  run  nearly  north  and  south  on  the 
Rocky  mountain  plateau  to  Fort  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coB^t  they  go  below  the  35th  parallel.  The  valley  of  Frazer's  river, 
north  of  Puget'a  Sound,  extends  the  line  of  63°  some  distance  beyond 
the  island  of  Vancouver,  and  the  temperature  of  that  island  is  pro- 
bably quite  as  high,  since  Sitka  has  a  summer  mean  of  57°,  carrying 
the  lowest  isothermal  of  the  chart  to  that  remote  point  of  the  coast. 

On  the  Rocky  mountain  plateau  the  observed  mean  at  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts is  61°,  and  that  at  Fort  Defiance,  much  further  south,  67°, 
The  altitude  of  the  first  is  8400  feet  nearly,  and  that  of  the  upper 
valley  of  San  Luis  quite  the  same.  The  general  altitude  of  the  vicinity 
is  much  greater,  and  it  may  be  assigned,  at  the  Parka,  at  near  10,000 
feet.  At  the  South  Pass  the  average  of  large  areas  would  be  about 
8000  feet,  but  from  this  point  the  average  altitude  is  leas  in  proceeding 
north  to  the  49th  parallel.  The  entire  surface  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  plateau  north  of  the  44th  parallel,  but  it  may  be  defined  as  such 
south  of  that  line  for  all  purposes  of  thermal  Ulustration,  notwith- 
standing the  great  altitudes  and  irregularities  of  its  surface.  In  New 
Mexico,  cultivated  districts  crown  the  principal  ranges,  as  at  Zuni,  on 
the  west,  at  6500  feet;  Las  Vegas,  Anton-Chico,  and  other  districts  on 
the  east,  at  6000  to  6800  feet ;  the  Sangre  de  Ohristo  and  San  Luis 
valleys  at  8000  feet;  Taos  and  Santa  F^  at  8000  feet;  and  the  Parks, 
which  afford  ab^mdant  pasturage,  at  9000  to  10,000.  For  this  purpose 
these  districts  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  plateaus,  above  which 
the  sharp  mountain  ranges  are  lifted,  and  where  the  summer  tempera- 
tures, particularly,  to  an  extended  area  of  surface,  except  for  these 
particular  peaks  or  ranges, 

A  brief  comparison  with  the  summer  isothermals  of  the  temperate 
latitudes  of  the  eastern  continent  may  here  be  given.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  that  distribution  is  in  Dove's  isothermals  for  the  month  of 
July,  and  this  single  month  does  not  differ  so  largely  from  the  mean 
of  the  three  months  there  as  it  would  here. 

The  highest  isothermal  for  July  that  touches  Europe  is  the  line  of 
77°,  which  crosses  the  southeast  coast  of  Spain,  the  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Oandia.  A  very  large  area  east  of  the  Plains,  and  most  of 
the  country  south  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
warmer  here,  therefore,  than  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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The  isotlierraal  of  72°.5  embraces  Spain,  southern  France,  Italy,  part 
of  Austria,  and  Turkey.  The  difference  of  July  from  the  summer 
mean  would  place  the  corresponding  line  of  division  nearly  on  the 
American  isothermal  of  70°,  and  a  glance  will  show  that  all  the  area 
east  of  the  Eocky  mountains  and  south  of  Fort  Snelling,  the  points 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York  city,  attains  to  this  temperature. 
The  line  of  68°  for  July,  runs  a  little  north  of  east  from  Eochelle, 
France,  nearly  in  a  straight  line  through  Germany  and  southern  Eus- 
sia ;  that  of  63°. 5  skirts  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  runs  in 
the  same  direction  from  London  through  northern  Germany  and  cen- 
tral Eussia.  Central  Europe  corresponds  nearly  to  the  American  lake 
district,  and  the  wheat  climates  of  England  and  the  Baltic  find  their 
parallel  in  summer  temperature  at  the  northern  portion  of  Maine, 
Quebec,  and  Lake  Superior.  The  lines  of  59°  and  54°.5  are  more 
irregular  in  Europe,  curving  northward  from  the  west  of  England  to 
the  White  sea,  and  the  lowest  mean  touching  the  north  of  Europe  is 
45°.5.  Through  Asia  the  lines  of  65°  and  over  run  due  eastward, 
but  that  of  63°.5  with  all  those  at  the  northward  diverge  and  spread 
fan-like  over  the  great  areas  of  northern  Asia.  On  the  east  coast  they 
all  recurve  southward  quite  abruptly,  changing  position  more  on 
leaving  the  coast  than  at  the  corresponding  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  temperate  latitudes  of  northern  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia 
present  one  or  two  points  of  comparison  worthy  of  notice.  The  Gulf 
States  and  Lower  California  are  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  States 
of  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  the  isothermal  of  81°.5  for 
July  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  80°  for  the  summer, 
very  accurately  defines  this  district  of  Ihe  eastern  continent,  except  at 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  line  of  86°  for  July  is' traced  at  25° 
north  latitude  in  Africa,  and  26°  in  Asia;  differing  little  from  the 
latitude  of  the  equally  heated  valley  of  the  lower  Eio  Grande,  and 
being  warmer  than  the  same  latitudes  of  Florida, 


DISTEIBTJTION  OF  TEMPERATURE  FOR  THE  AUTUMN. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  temperature  distribu- 
tion for  the  spring,  that  both  that  season  and  the  autumn  were  scarcely 
capable  of  identification  as  distinct  periods  in  regard  to  temperature, 
periods  might  be  separated  from  other  parts  of  the  year,  and  compared 
for  the  various  districts  as  definitely  as  the  extreme  seasons  of  winter 
and  summer.  In  the  most  northern  districts  the  autumn  proper  is  shorter 
than  elsewhere,  and  if  defined  by  the  period  from  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  vegetation  to  its  complete  extinction  it  would  be 
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scarcely  so  much  as  sixty  days.  All  the  area  north  of  the  40th  paral- 
lel and  east  of  the  Rocky  mountaina  shares  these  abrupt  transitions, 
and  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel  November  belongs  more  cor- 
rectly to  the  winter  moatha.  At  the  45th  parallel  the  average  mean 
temperature  of  this  month  is  about  82°,  and  its  contrast  with  the  tem- 
perature of  September  is  very  great.  As  the  position  of  each  month 
separatelyj  and  of  the  single  limiting  temperatures  in  regard  to  vege- 
tation, is  more  important  than  that  of  the  period  of  autumn  as  a  whole, 
these  features  of  the  temperature  distribution  will  be  particularly 
referred  to. 

The  chart  embraces  an  isothermal  of  32°  for  November,  the  only 
month  in  which  that  line  cuts  any  district  represented,  and  a  thermal 
line  may  be  drawn  to  define  the  mean  position  of  single  minimum 
temperatures  of  36°  to  40°,  or  of  the  first  destructive  frosts  of  each 
month,  in  addition  to  those  representing  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
entire  period  of  three  months.  The  first  of  these  lines,  the  mean  of 
32°,  occurs  only  in  November,  and  it  cuts  off  a  less  area  as  belonging 
to  the  winter  proper  than  the  same  line  for  the  month  of  March  in 
spring.  The  difference  is  greatest  in  the  lake  district  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  where  the  mass  of  surrounding  waters  retains  its  heat 
and  modifies  the  temperature  through  a  long  period  of  continued  low 
temperature  inland,  and  where  also  the  spring  presents  masses  of  ice 
retarding  the  summer  advance  of  heat.  Fort  Brady  and  Fort  SneHiug 
illustrate  these  opposite  results.  At  Fort  Snelling  each  of  the  months 
named  ia  near  31°.5,  while  March  at  Fort  Brady  is  6°.4  colder,  and 
November  1°  warmer  than  at  the  first  post.  The  whole  district  in- 
fluenced by  the  lakes,  and  all  the  Atlantic  coast  above  Fort  Monroe, 
exhibit  the  same  results,  the  difierence  between  the  two  months  being 
five  to  seven  degrees,  while  at  all  the  interior  posts  they  arevfaearly 
equal,  and  south  and  west  of  St.  Louis  March  has  the  highest  tem- 
perature by  from  one  to  three  degrees.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of 
the  entire  temperature  distribution  that  the  decliue  in  autumn  occurs 
sooner  at  the  southwest  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  minimum  is  often 
in  December,  the  spring  returning  as  much  earlier,  and  belonging  to 
March  more  decidedly  than  to  any  other  month. 

The  thermal  line  of  82°  for  November  also  shows  that  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  for  any  entire  line  of  latitude  across  the  continent  are 
more  nearly  equalized  at  that  time  than  in  any  other  case,  as  in  the 
lake  district  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  this  line  bends  northward  to 
the  47th  parallel,  or  even  farther,  and  in  its  extension  westward  its 
position  is  but  little  north  of  this  parallel.  Between  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  it  curves  furthest  south,  showing  that  the  plains 
grow  cold  more  abruptly  than  the  districts  eastward. 
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In  October  no  post  gives  a  mean  temperature  approaehing  this 
point ;  the  lowest,  at  Forts  Eipley,  Wilkins,  and  Massachusetts,  (New- 
Mexico,)  being  forty-four  and  forty-three  degrees.  The  measure  of 
heat  for  this  month  declines  as  much  from  that  of  September,  as  that 
of  November  does  from  this,  but  the  universally  high  temperature  of 
September  leaves  a  measure  still  quite  high.  The  following  table  giv- 
ing the  decline  of  temperature  in  the  successive  months  of  autumn, 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  monthly  advance  in  spring, 
as  given  in  previous  tables.  December  is  included,  in  order  to  em- 
brace the  entire  period  of  declining  temperature  to  the  winter,  and 
nearly  to  the  yearly  minimum  at  all  points. 


lIoultoQ,  Me. 

64.5 

9.3 

11.9 

12.5 

12.7 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

65.1 

6.1 

9.5 

10.7 

10.1 

West  Point 

71.8 

7.5 

11.3 

10.8 

10.3 

Toronto      . 

66.3 

8.2 

12  9 

8.6 

10.4 

Pittsburg  . 

71.2 

7.7 

12.6 

11.1 

8.5 

Norfolk      . 

77.2 

G.2 

10.4 

10.2 

8.3 

Tampa  Bay,  Fla. 

80.4 

1.1 

5.3 

7.1 

5.0 

New  Orleans  (Ft.  Pik 

e) 

82.9 

3.8 

8.6 

7.7 

7.0 

Fort  Gibson 

80  2 

6.7 

12.0 

12.4 

9.1 

St.  Lonis   . 

70.1 

6.6 

15.3 

11.7 

10.  e 

Detroit       . 

67.4 

7.4 

12.4 

9.4 

11.4 

Fort  Mackinac    . 

64.0 

9.0 

9.9 

12.8 

11.2 

Fort  Snelling      . 

70.0 

11.2 

11.7 

15.5 

14.7 

ConiiGil  BlaSa    . 

75.4 

10.2 

13.6 

15.6 

15.8 

Fort  Kearney      . 

72.3 

7.9 

14.9 

15.5 

13.2 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

83.9 

4.2 

7.6 

10.3 

10.9 

Matamoras,  (Fort  Brown) 

83.8 

3.2 

6.2 

5.3 

6.5 

El  Paso,  (Fort  Fillmora) 

79.fl 

2.4 

12.4 

13.2 

4.8 

Santa  Fe     . 

70.0 

8.1 

10.7 

12.7 

8.3 

San  Diego 

73.S 

2.8 

5.3 

8.6 

5.2 

San  Francisco    . 

57.2 

+  1.0 

0.3 

3.6 

3.1 

San  Joaquin,  (Fort  Miller 

83.0 

7.0 

8.5 

12.0 

7.4 

Fort  Vancouver 

65.5 

4.7 

7.5 

6.8 

10.0 

These  results  show  that  the  diminution  of  heat  for  these  months  is 
more  uniform  than  would  have  appeared  probable  when  the  diversity 
of  the  positive  measures  ia  considered.  The  decline  to  September  is 
always  least,  that  from  November  to  December  next,  and  the  differ- 
ences to  October  and  November  are  much  the  largest  quantities,  and 
nearly  equal.  September  is  a  summer  month,  except  at  the  colder 
posts,  and  on  the  coast  of  California  it  is  often  the  warmest  of  the 
year;  at  San  Francisco  one  degree  warmer  than  August.  The  area 
between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  grows  cold  most 
abruptly,  both  relatively  and  positively. 

The  temperatures  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  always  anomalous,  and 
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never  more  strikingly  so  than  in  these  comparisons  of  points  in  the 
curve  of  successive  months.  September  is  seen  to  be  wanner  than 
August,  and  as  this  last  month  is  warmer  than  July,  the  whole  line 
from  July  to  October  is  ascending,  and  November  falls  but  little  below 
the  July  mean.  The  same  results  are  found  at  Monterey,  and  they 
appear  to  belong  to  the  immediate  coast  line  for  several  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  months  are  similar  to  those  of 
tropical  and  equatorial  districts,  where  the  rainy  season  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  months  of  summer,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
other  months  permits  the  highest  temperatures  of  the  year. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  temperatures  through 
successive  months  for  the  various  districts  falls  appropriately  to  the 
examination  of  the  annual  distribution  of  temperature  and  to  the 
constaafcs  presented  in  another  part  of  the  work,  and  other  references 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  curve  of  declining  temperature  will  be 
made  in  that  connection. 

The  lines  marking  the  limit  of  mean  single  occurrence  of  frosts 
closing  vegetation  are  most  difficult  to  place,  and  they  can  only  he 
regarded  as  approximations.  The  greatest  distance  southward  to 
which  cold  extremes  of  a  certain  degree  may  fall  in  the  most  severe 
season  is  a  point  almost  equally  desirable,  yet  the  non-periodic 
extremes  are  so  variable  in  themselves,  and  they  may  become  so  great 
at  remote  intervals,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  present  a  valuable 
result  in  regard  to  them.  A  temperature  of  36°  to  40°  at  sunrise  is 
usually  attended  with  frost  destructive  to  vegetation,  the  position  of 
the  thermometer  being  usually  such  as  to  represent  less  than  the  actual 
refrigeration  at  the  open  surface.  Taking  the  point  of  40°  as  that 
which  would  give  a  frost  in  districts  slightly  more  elevated  and 
exposed  than  the  posts  themselves,  as  the  adjacent  country  usually  is, 
and  the  comparisons  for  the  month  of  September  through  the  last 
twelve  years  give  the  following  results. 

In  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  the  posts  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  harbor,  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  all  south 
of  Pennsylvania,  gave  no  temperature  so  low  as  40°,  while  those  north 
of  this  line  were  at  32  to  39  degrees  in  the  minimum  for  each  year, 
St.  Louis  and  Fort  Leavenworth  at  the  west  were  not  below  this  hmit 
of  40°  except  in  1844,  when  the  temperature  of  36°  extended  as  far 
southward  as  Forts  Towson  and  Jesup. 

In  1846  there  were  no  points  in  the  observed  districts  of  the  United 
States  where  the  thermometer  fell  to  40°,  the  month  being  unusually 
warm. 

And  in  1847  only  the  extreme  positions  northward.  Forts  Brady 
and  Snelling,  experienced  temperatures  below  40°. 
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In  1848  the  extremes  were  very  nearly  as  in  the  first  years  namef]. 
In  1849  the  lake  posts  of  New  York,  Carlisle  Barracks  and  Fort 
Kearny,  were  at  40°,  those  northward  being  below,  and  southward 
above  this  point.  In  1850  it  was  quite  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  and  three  posts  of  Oregon  come  in  to  give  the  exact  measure  of 
40°,  in  addition  to  the  posts  enumerated  for  1849. 

In  1851  this  extreme  fell  but  little  farther  south — to  Forts  Scott, 
Leavenworth,  and  Independence,  and  it  did  not  appear  on  the  Pacific. 
In  1852  the  stations  of  the  Pacific  and  New  Mexico  gave  temperatures 
below  40°  as  far  soulh  as  Fort  Reading  in  California,  and  at  Fort 
Defiance  and  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico.  Fort  Atkinson  on  the  plains, 
St.  Louis,  West  Point,  and  Boston,  form  a  line  from  Santa  F6  to  the 
Atlantic,  below  which  there  were  no  observations  so  low  as  40°. 

In  1853  the  low  extremes  for  September  were  quite  the  same  as  in 
1852.  In  1854  they  were  observed  only  at  the  extreme  northern 
posts  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States;  but  in  New  Mexico 
and  California  there  was  hut  little  change  from  the  preceding  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  position  of  a 
line  representing  the  point  to  which  at  least  one  extreme  of  86  to  40 
degrees  occurs  in  September,  in  successive  years.  If  it  were  possible 
to  divide  the  month  it  would  give  a  more  precise  and  valuable  defini- 
tion; but  as  it  is,  a  line  separating  or  detaching  the  coast  of  New 
England  south  of  Boston,  New  York  below  West  Point,  the  southern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extending  through  southern  Ohio  to  St. 
Louis  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  would  divide  the  districts  of  the  eastern 
United  States  in  which  frosts  might  be  expected  in  September,  from 
those  in  which  they  would  rarely  or  never  occur  in  this  month.  In 
New  Mexico  all  north  of  Santa  F^  and  Fort  Defiance,  and  in  Oregon, 
at  all  points  remote  from  the  coast,  temperatures  below  36°  might  be 
expected  in  this  month  for  every  year. 

The  most  southern  points  at  which  this  measure  of  single  extremes 
may  occur  are  at  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Washington;  and  Forts 
Towson  and  Jesup,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  only  instance  of 
frosts  at  Fort  Jesup  in  this  period  was  in  1844,  when  two  occurred  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  at  recorded  air  temperatures  of  36  and  39 
degrees.*  At  the  Pacific  stations  there  is  Uttle  variation  in  successive 
years,  and  liability  to  frosts  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  climate  of  every 
part  of  the  dry  interior. 

In  October  the  extremes  are  such  that  in  any  considerable  series  of 

•  Bj  the  observations  of  Kbt.  Dr,  Allan,  of  Hmitsville,  Alabama,  for  nine  years, 
1831  to  1839,  the  lowest  point  observed  in  September  waa  430. — American  Almanac, 
1S41. 

19 
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years  no  portion  of  the  continent  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans 
escapes  severe  frost.  In  1843  frosts  and  ice  oocarred  everywhere 
except  on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  though  they  were  lighter  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  than  westward.  In  18ii  they  were  equally  general, 
though  lighter  near  New  Orleans,  and  occurring  near  the  close  of  the 
month.  In  1845  there  were  none  south  of  Fort  Towsoa  and  Norfolk, 
and  they  were  light  at  both  these  posts.  In  1846  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  the  number  of  military  posts  was  not  so  great  as  before, 
but  for  the  first  year  the  frost  was  apparently  general  in  this  month, 
and  for  1847  and  1848  no  considerable  frost  occurred  in  the  Gulf 
States.  The  temperature  of  this  month  of  1849  was  without  any  cold 
extreme  for  these  States  also,  but  in  1850  frost  and  ice  occurred  as 
generally  as  in  1843.  In  1851  many  parts  of  this  district  escaped 
frost,  and  in  1852  there  was  none  below  Forts  Gibson  and  Washing- 
ton. In  1853  frosts  and  ice  were  universal,  except  in  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  and  in  a  spiall  portion  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande ; 
but  in  1854  there  were  none  in  the  principal  districts  bordering  the 
Gulf  Thus  in  five  years  of  a  period  of  twelve  the  formation  of  ice 
occurred  so  generally  as  to  destroy  vegetation  liable  to  be  so  cut  off, 
before  the  close  of  October  in  the  States  bordering  the  Gulf,  and  it 
may  be  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  half  of  any  period  of  years  this 
will  occur  at  all  points  north  of  the  30th  parallel.  The  peninsula  of 
Florida  below  28°  of  latitude  has  no  instance  of  frosts  in  this  month, 
and  the  same  exemption  exists  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
for  the  few  years  observed  there. 

In  November  some  instances  occur  of  absence  of  frost  and  ice  along 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  through  the  entire  month ;  1844  affords  one 
of  these,  but  in  the  succeeding  year  severe  frosts  extend  over  most  of 
the  peninsula  of  Florida.  The  years  1846  and  1848  are  similar  to 
1845,  and  1847  is  still  more  extremely  cold.  There  are  no  exceptions 
to  the  liability  in  alternate  years,  at  least,  for  any  point  except  the 
south  of  Florida,  from  Fort  Brooke  to  Key  West,  and  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  of  California, 

In  all  parts  of  New  Mexico,  when  September  does  not  bring  ice 
and  frost,  they  occur  early  in  October,  but  in  California  the  coast  sta- 
tions observe  no  ice  until  November,  when  it  occurs  at  all  points,  and 
as  decidedly  at  San  Diego  as  at  San  Francisco.  The  following  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  date  of  the  "first  appearance  of  frost"  at  several 
posts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  will 
compare  this  phenomenon  advantageously : — 
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Port  Kearney 

Sept. 

25 

Oot. 

Fort  Laramie 

Sept. 

25 

Fort  Arbuckle 

Oct. 

Port  Brown    . 

Deo. 

10 

Deo. 

Fort  Mcintosh 

Nov. 

25 

Nov. 

El  Paso  (Fort  Fillmore) 

Santa  Fb        .         .         . 

Oct. 

2 

... 

Fort  Yuma     . 

San  Diego      .         .         . 

Not. 

24 

Nov. 

San  Francisco 

Nov. 

13 

Nov. 

Fort  Vancouver     . 

... 

Oct. 

Steilacoom     . 

Oct. 
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Norfolk  (Fort  Monroe)  .         Nov.     1     Nov.  18     Oct.  27  Nov.  14  Oct.  25  Oct,  IS 

Charleston  (Fort  Moultrie)   Dec.    13*  Oct.    26     Nov.    7  Nov.  15  Oct.  25  Nov.  14 

St.  Augustine  (Fort  Marionf)  Dec.     6         ...           Deo.    5  Dec.   18  Dec.  30  Dec.  21 

Fort  Brooko  .         .         .         None.            ...            Deo.    6  Dec.  12  Dec.  12  Nov.  29 

New  Crieang           .         .         Nov.     9    Nov.  17    Nov.  25  Nov,  28  Oct.  31 

Baton  EouRe           .         .         Nov.     6    Oct.   28     Oct.  14  Oct.    16  Oct.  25  Nov.  13 

Sept.  27  Sept.  26  Sept.30  Oct.     4 

Oct.     B  Sept.  23  Sept.30  Oct.  16 

Oct.  12  Oct.      9  Oct.    2  Oct.  20 

Nov.  25  Dec.  22  Deo.  18  Deo.    6 

Nov.  21  Nov.  26  Nov.lO  Nov.l3 

Oct.     9  Oct.      9  Oct.  36  Oct.  29 

Oct.    1  Sept.  20  Sept.l4  Oct.     4 

Deo.     3  Deo,  ~  Dec.  26 

Nov.  23  Nov.    6  ...  Dot.  14 

Nov.  28  Nov.  25  Nov.    4  Oct.  27 

Oct.   22  Oct.  20 

Oct.  11  Sept.  22  Sept.    1  Sept.  19 

None  of  the  years  embraced  here  is-  as  cold  as  would  be  found  in  a 
period  of  ten  years  precediag,  and  tlie  dates  are  generally  later  than 
the  average  of  any  scries  of  ten  years.  The  east  and  south  of  Florida, 
Fort  Brown  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Fort  Yuma,  in  California,  quite 
uniformly  are  without  ice  and  frost  until  December,  though  only  the 
south  of  Florida,  near  Key  West,  appears  exempt  for  all  dates. 

The  hmits  just  defined  have  been  indicated  on  the  thermal  chart  by 
lines  for  each  of  the  autumn  months.  The  curvature  of  the  line  for 
September,  northward  instead  of  southward,  in  ascending  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ia  not  less  marked  than  in  the  lines 
representing  mean  temperatures,  and  the  actual  dates  observed  at 
Forts  Kearny  and  Laramie,  as  here  given,  may  be  referred  to  in 
proof  of  the  position  given  the  line.  West  of  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico, 
the  line  would  probably  fall  further  south  than  it  is  now  drawn,  and 
embrace  much  of  the  mountain  plateaus  south  of  Fort  Defiance,  but 
there  are  no  observations  except  at  this  post  and  Fort  Webster,  and 
at  the  last  named  there  are  no  instances  of  ice  occurring  in  September. 
In  California  the  line  follows  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  Oregon  it 
runs  directly  northward  near  the  Cascade  Range,  the  immediate  coast 
being  exempt  throughout.  The  line  marking  this  limit  in  October 
cuts  off  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Atlantic  coast  below  Charleston,  the 

*  Froat  on  other  parts  of  the  island  and  on  the  main  land  earlier.  For  1850,  the 
date  iB  that  observed  at  Oglethorpe  Barracks,  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  in  1851  there 
was  no  "killing  frost"  at  Fort  Moultrie  until  December  3. 

f  For  1849  the  observation  waa  at  Pilatka,  for  1853  at  Fort  Pierce,  and  for  1854  at 
Forts  Capron  and  Mjers.  The  dates  correctly  represent  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
below  St,  Atigustine. 
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peninsula  of  Florida,  and  small  portions  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  west- 
ward. In  Texas  there  is  a  large  area  so  cut  off-;  from  the  Colorado 
river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  California  a  considerable  district  of 
the  great  Colorado,  and  all  tlie  coast  helow  San  Francisco.  In  No- 
vember there  are  three  small  areas  exempt  from  frost,  the  largest  at 
the  southera  extremity  of  Florida,  one  at  the  Lower  Eio  Grande,  and 
another  at  the  month  of  the  Colorado  of  California, 

There  are  no  sufiicient  data  for  comparison  with  similar  latitudes  in 
Europe  in  this  important  featnre  of  temperature  distribution.  It  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  climate  here,  however,  that  these  ex- 
tremes occur  in  connection  with  very  high  mean  temperatures,  and 
that  they  belong  to  nearly  every  district,  with  very  little  apparent  re- 
lation to  mountains,  whether  near  or  distant.  In  the  interior  basins 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  frosts  are  more  frequent  in  compara- 
tively warm  mouths,  yet  scarcely  a  year  occurs  without  the  formation 
of  ice  in  or  very  near  to  one  of  the  summer  months  on  the  plains 
between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude. 
These  instances  are,  however,  more  remarkable  as  contrasts  than  im- 
portant in  practical  results.  In  Europe  the  formation  of  ice  in  Sep- 
tember is  rare,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  at  St.  Petershnrg;  and  the  line  of 
limit  would  probably  extend  to  Moscow,  and  southeastward  to  Asiatic 
Russia  at  50°  of  north  latitude.  The  difference  of  latitude  for  western 
Europe  from  that  of  the  central  United  States  in  this  respect  is  more 
than  fifteen  degrees,  therefore,  and  though  the  western  coast  here 
shows  no  instances  of  this  phenomenon  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
posts  of  observation,  the  distribution  of  these  extremes  is  clearly  to  a 
lower  latitude  than  on  the  eastern  continent.  At  Pekin,  China,  in 
latitude  40°  north,  and  corresponding  in  position  with  New  York,  the 
thermometer  very  rarely  falls  to  the  freezing  point  in  October,  and 
never  in  September,  in  the  short  period  embraced  by  observations 
there. 

The  isothermals  proper  for  the  autumn  chart  show  less  abrupt  curva- 
tures generally  than  those  for  the  spring,  and  if  the  deflections  due  to 
difference  of  altitude  were  removed  most  of  the  lines  would  nearly 
follow  the  parallels  of  latitude.  The  isothermals  of  55  and  50  degrees 
are  but  slightly  separated  in  New  England,  but  in  going  westward 
they  separate  widely,  and  most  on  the  Pacific  coast;  where  that  of  50 
degrees  does  not  cut  the  coast  line  at  all,  while  that  of  55  degrees 
falls  nearly  down  to  San  Francisco.  The  lake  district  is  warm  in 
autumn,  and  the  plains  at  the  west  of  it  retain  so  large  a  measure  of 
heat  that  scarcely  any  depressions  appear  in  the  lines  representing  the 
mean,  though  November  would  give  an  abrupt  depression  at  this  point. 
To  define  the  position  of  the  lines  for  this  extreme  month,  that  of  32° 
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mean  has  been  drawn  on  tlie  chart,  and  its  great  southward  curvature 
west  of  the  Mississippi  at  Council  Elulfa  and  Fort  Des  Moiues,  and  its 
abrupt  rise  to  Fort  IJrady,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  show  in  a 
striking  light  the  contrast  of  these  districts  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
temperature  diminution  as  winter  approaches. 

Tiie  northern  part  of  the  area  illustrated  is  warmer  in  autumn  than 
in  spring  by  about  five  degrees,  the  thermal  line  of  45°  in  autumn 
being  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  40°  in  spring,  but  the  distance 
separating  the  lines  is  not  the  same,  and  the  correspondence  is  restored 
in  going  southward,  the  isothermal  of  70°  being  in  the  same  position 
in  both.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  little  difference,  except  that  the 
sea  temperatures  are  higher  in  autumn,  and  the  thermal  lines  curve 
northward  instead  of  southward  on  reaching  the  Pacific.  The  large 
area  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco,  which  is  at  52°.5 
generallyin  spring,  is  again  at  the  same  measure,  and  this  degree  would 
probably  correctly  represent  much  of  the  interior  area  of  half  desert 
basins  between  Humboldt  river  and  the  Columbia. 

On  the  great  mountain  plateaus  the  lines  and  curvatures  are  nearly 
as  in  spring,  though  warmer  at  the  northern  extremity.  The  thermal 
line  of  45°  might  be  carried  across  the  Eocky  mountains,  at  the  47th 
parallel,  with  but  a  small  interruption,  as  these  mountains  form  but  a 
narrow  range  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  The  observations  of  the  northern  line  of 
survey  of  the  Pacific  railroad  furnish  valuable  data  for  the  two  points 
of  Fort  Benton  and  Fort  Owen. 

At  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  less  diversity  in  sea  temperatures  in 
autumn  than  in  spring,  and  less  contrast  with  those  of  the  land.  The 
sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  stream,  is  warmer  than  the  land, 
and  the  thermal  lines  generally  curve  slightly  northward.  At  Ber- 
muda the  observed  temperature  for  a  single  year  is  711°,  which  is 
warmer  than  the  continent  by  nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude.  A 
mean  for  a  period  of  years  would  give  less  difference. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  warmer  in  autumn  than  in  spring,  though  it 
varies  very  much  from  September  to  November.  In  the  last  month 
there  is  a  greater  refrigeration  of  the  western  than  of  the  eastern  por- 
tions, and  the  influence  of  the  cold  storms  of  that  part  of  the  Gulf  and 
of  the  coasts  of  Texas  and  Mexico  is  very  decided  in  depressing  the 
mean  temperature.  As  the  air  temperatures  are  deduced  from  those 
of  the  water,  however,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  define  the  isothermals 
accurately,  and  they  may  require  more  decided,  northward  curvatures 
over  the  Gulf  than  are  here  given  them.  South  and  east  of  Key 
West,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  the  Gulf  stream  prevents  the  continental 
refrigeration  from  exerting  the  influence  observed  in  other  portions  of 
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the  Gulf,  and  the  water  temperature  retains  its  measure  of  80°  tlirough- 
out  November  * 

Witli  the  west  coast  of  Europe  the  contrast  is  very  great  for  this 
period,  and  the  isothermal  of  50°  at  Boston  goes  to  60°  north  latitude 
at  the  northward  of  Scotland,  though  it  returns,  tlirougli  England  and 
Germany,  to  the  47th  parallel  in  central  Europe.  The  warm  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  exert  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  northwestern  Europe  as  almost  to  defy  comparison  with  like  lati- 
tudes anywhere.  Within  the  immediate  coast  a  contrast  of  less  than 
five  degrees  of  latitude  exists  in  Europe  ascompared  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  here,  and  the  immediate  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  quite  similar  to 
the  European  coast  south  of  the  British  islands. 

The  oscillations  of  temperature  in  successive  years  for  the  same 
months,  and  for  the  mean  of  the  three  in  autumn,  is  less  than  that 
occurring  in  the  spring  months  having  similar  temperatures.  It  is 
also  at  a  part  of  the  year  less  important,  in  a  practical  sense,  and  less 
also  in  regard  to  the  most  abstract  questions  of  temperature  distribu- 
tion. The  illustration  of  this  range  by  thermal  lines  for  single  months 
has  not  therefore  been  given.  In  the  following  table  the  points  which 
were  selected  to  represent  the  range  in  the  spring  months  are  given 
with  the  maximum  range  for  the  months  of  autumn,  and  the  periods 
are,  in  most  cases,  or  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  stations,  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  entire  range. 

Range  of  tem^eraiure  in  the  mean  of  Autumn  months. 


HMion,. 

m^.t 

lllin.t 

Binge. 

Max. 

Mm, 

E»cg«. 

Max- 

Mia. 

RB.D£e, 

Port  Snelling  .     . 

Sd".! 

542 

14';9 

Ei4?7 

40.9 

13.3 

42.8 

20^5 

33!3 

Port  Leaven  worth 

73.7 

61.3 

12.4 

62.5 

46,6 

15.9 

60.3 

28.6 

21.7 

Cincinnalt .     .     . 

7a.3 

59.1 

14.1 

60.3 

46.3 

14.1 

44.9 

35,1 

14  8 

Jefferaou  Barracks 

75.9 

61.4 

14.5 

63.9 

46  3 

17.1 

51.4 

32.4 

19.0 

Fort  Qibeon     .     . 

79,6 

68.0 

11.6 

67.2 

56.1 

11.1 

59.2 

40.4 

18,8 

FortJeaup       .     . 

81.5 

72,9 

8.6 

73.0 

59.8 

14.2 

63.6 

49.6 

14.0 

New  Orleans   .     . 

81.5 

75.7 

5.8 

75-4 

66.4 

9.0 

68,1 

57.1 

11.0 

Fort  Brooke     .      . 

819 

76.3 

G.e 

76.1 

69.5 

6.6 

71.9 

62.1 

9.8 

Key  West   .      .      . 

83.6 

79.5 

4.0 

80.4 

73.9 

6.5 

77.3 

70.8 

6.5 

Charleston.       .     . 

81.5 

72.9 

8.6 

74.2 

63.2 

11.0 

64.5 

53.0 

12.5 

Norfolk  .... 

76.6 

68.5 

8.1 

67.2 

56.0 

10,3 

66.1 

44.3 

12,5 

Baltimore   .     .     . 

71.6 

61.8 

9.8 

60.1 

48.2 

11.9 

53.5 

38.9 

14.6 

New  York  .     .     . 

70.9 

60.7 

10.3 

59.2 

45.8 

13.4 

51.1 

38.3 

12.9 

Pittsburg    ,     .     . 

69.9 

57.4 

13.5 

58.0 

38.2t  19.8 

45.3 

30.8 

14.5 

Albany  .... 

68.3 

56.3 

12.0 

53.3 

42.3 

11.0 

46.7 

34.3 

13.5 

•  See  Maury'a  Wini  ani  Current  Charts,  Thermal  sheet, 
f  The  highest  and  lowest  means  of  eaoh  series. 

J  For  1836.     This  was  clearly  the  coldest  month  of  this  period,  yet  it  is  probably 
an  error  in  some  measure.     The  same  month  at  Uai'ietta,  Ohio,  was  at  450, 
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S.»lion», 

M=>r. 

Mia, 

KiDge. 

Mas. 

MlB. 

E«ng«, 

Uiui. 

Mln. 

E^BSe. 

West  Point     .     . 

69°1 

60.6 

8.5 

58.0 

46.0 

13.0 

49.9 

36.4 

13°.6 

Portsmoutli,  N.  H. 

62.2 

C5.4 

6.8 

51. 7 

44.5 

7.2 

46.0 

33  9 

12.1 

Fort  SoUivan,  Me. 

60.8 

53.2 

7.6 

51.9 

44.2 

7.7 

43.6 

31.6 

11.9 

Ringgoid  Barracks 

63.1 

80.6 

2.5 

77.1 

72.9 

4.2 

69.8 

63.2 

Fort  Mcintosh      . 

86.  G 

80.7 

5.9 

77.2 

71.2 

6.0 

68.0 

60.2 

7.8 

San  Diego  .     .     . 

73.  B 

67.6 

6.9 

68.9 

63.0 

5.9 

53.4 

56.4 

3.0* 

Beiiioia.     .     .     . 

68.0 

61.7 

6.3 

65.8 

58.9 

6.9 

56.9 

54.4 

2.5 

Fort  Vancouver  . 

61.6 

60.2 

1.4t 

53.9 

51.9 

2.0 

52.6 

43.1 

9.4 

Fort  Steilaooom   . 

59.6 

56.5 

3.x 

53.  S 

51.7 

1.9 

46.8 

41.2 

5.6 

The  general  features  of  thia  variability  are  tlie  same  as  in  spring  in 
regard  to  tlie  preponderance  of  the  quantities  below  tie  mean  over 
those  above  it,  and  in  the  decrease  of  range  toward  the  higher  mean 
temperatures.  November  does  not  equal  March  in  its  measures  of 
variation,  however,  the  maximum  variation  for  Fort  SnelHng  being 
less  by  nearly  fourteen  degrees. 

The  range  at  posts  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast,  is  surprisingly  great  for  these  months.  At  Forts  Je- 
sup,  Moultrie,  and  Monroe,  particularly,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
the  same  month  should  differ  so  largely  in  temperature  in  successive 
years.  But  the  observations  at  other  posts  confirm  these  measures, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reliability  of  results  which  agree  at 
stations  in  the  same  vicinity  both  in  their  absolute  and  comparative 
temperatures.  "Whatever  zero  error  may  exist  in  any  instrument,  its 
comparisons  for  successive  dates  are  not  affected,  and  if  the  dates  and 
measures  of  difference  at  two  stations,  not  far  distant,  are  found  to 
agree,  both  records  are  sufficiently  verified. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  the  measures  of  variation  in  a 
period  of  years  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  the  following  records  may  be 
cited  4  Eiga,  on  the  Baltic,  in  latitude  56°  67' ;  Cracow,  Poland,  lati- 
tude 50°  4' ;  and  Taganrog,  near  the  Black  sea  in  Southern  Russia, 
latitude  47°  12'  north.  At  Riga,  for  thirty-five  years,  from  1795  to 
1832  inclusive,  the  maximum  range  for  the  three  months  of  autumn  is 
12°. 1,  13°. 1,  and  20°.2,  successively ;  at  Cracow,  for  twenty-seven 
years,  from  1826  to  1832,  11°.8,  10°.8,  and  12°.4;  and  at  Taganrog, 
for  sixteen  years,  1817  to  1832,  7°.2,  9°.4,  and  20°.7.  The  range  at 
London  has  been  given  in  connection  with  the  temperature  distribu- 
tion for  the  spring  months. 

*  This  month,  does  not  embrace  a  period  EufSoient  to  show  the  range  at  this  station 
— it  cannot  be  less  than  in  the  preceding  montha. 
t  Three  years  only, 
f  Annales  da  I'Obaervatoire  Physique  Central  de  Eusaie,  SL  Petersburg,  1853. 
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>ge,           High(,Hl. 

Lowoat. 

Emse. 

Highest, 

Loweat, 

Kange. 

'.1            46°.l 

33°  1 

isto 

4o!5 

20^3 

20?2 

.8            63,0 

42.2 

10.8 

41.2 

2S.7 

12.4 

.2            63.1 

43.7 

S.4 

46.8 

26.1 

20.7 

Riga.  .  .  57.8  45.7 
Cracow  .  .  63.8  52.0 
Taganrog    .  62.6      55.4 

These  results  show  that  the  interior  of  Europe  has  a  large  measure 
of  this  description  of  variability,  and  that,  if  the  correspondhig  por- 
tions of  the  two  continents  were  compared,  there  would  be  less  differ- 
ence between  them  than  is  usually  supposed  to  exist,  if,  indeed,  any 
difference  in  regard  to  the  variability  of  mean  temperatures  remained. 
It  appears  inexplicable  that  a  difference  greater  than  the  measure  of 
iTie  lowest  temperature  above  zero,  may  occur  between  like  months  of 
the  successive  years  of  a  series  at  latitudes  so  low,  and  at  stations  with 
so  high  mean  annual  temperatures  as  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Snelling, 
and  this  also  without  any  apparent  periodicity  or  gradation  of  years 
from  the  coldest  to  the  warmest.  These  variations  are  undoubtedly 
absolutely  non-periodic,  since  the  longest  series  of  observations  show 
no  return  of  any  extreme,  by  whatever  steps  that  extreme  was  at  first 
approached,  and  the  greatest  contrasts  are  as  lilsely  to  occur  at  dates 
very  near  each  other  as  at  remote  points  of  the  series. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEMPERATURE  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  temperature  statistics  has  usually  been 
to  place  the  results  for  the  winter  first,  and  in  many  systems  to  include 
the  last  month  of  each  yearwith  the  first  two  of  the  next.  This  order 
makes  the  winter  a  continuous  period,  and  its  measurements  of  tem- 
perature, and  other  conditions,  have  heretofore  been  considered  first 
in  examining  results  for  the  year  in  most  of  the  European  systems. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  form  of  presenting  tlie  statistics  has  usually 
caused  the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  observations  in  American 
systems  in  seasons  derived  from  the  single  year,  and  the  winter  is  thus 
made  up  of  two  periods,  separated  by  the  remaining  months.  In  this 
arrangement  the  winter  comes  last  in  the  enumeration,  and  has  its 
more  natural  place  in  the  thermal  year,  notwithstanding  the  defect  of 
its  period,  since  it  is  the  natural  close  of  the  temperature  curve  rather 
than  its  beginning.  If  the  consideration  of  time  alone  were  not  con- 
trolling, it  would  be  still  more  appropriate  to  take  the  winter  period 
of  the  three  continuous  months,  as  the  last  of  the  temperature  divi- 
sions of  the  year. 

There  are  many  points  of  convenience,  at  least,  in  the  order  here 
followed,  and  the  examination  of  the  winter  features  is  facilitated  by 
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passing  immediately  from  its  features  to  those  of  the  year.  The  dis- 
placement of  time  for  the  first  two  months  has  no  effect  on  a  general 
summary,  though  single  years  are  but  imperfectly  represented,  and 
the  comparison  of  months  becomes  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
changes  of  successive  years.  The  animal  curve  of  temperature  dis- 
places the  thermal  year  in  its  relation  to  the  astronomical  year  by 
something  more  than  a  month,  or  from  December  21st  to  January 
28th  for  the  average  of  the  United  States ;  and  two-thirda  of  the  period 
designated  as  winter  thus  belongs  to  the  descending  branch  of  the 
curve.  As  the  characteristics  of  the  three  months  are  derived  from 
the  descending  temperatures  mainly,  the  more  natural  position  of  the 
season  is  at  the  last,  and  preceding  the  summary  for  the  year. 

The  area  embraced  by  these  observations  presents  an  extreme  of 
low  temperature,  generally,  for  the  winter ;  and  the  normal  continental 
refrigeration,  or  that  which  would  occur  if  no  part  of  the  continent 
had  much  elevation  above  the  sea,  is  undoubtedly  much  exaggerated 
by  the  great  altitude  of  the  mountains  and  high  plata&us  near  the 
Pacific.  The  western  half  of  the  continent  is  so  much  aflected  by  this 
feature  of  configuration  that  no  low  inland  areas  experience  a  softened 
climate,  like  the  climate  of  such  areas  in  western  Europe,  and  the 
question  whether  such  sea  influences  exist  here  as  are  found  on  the 
west  coasts  of  the  eastern  continent,  has  been  much  obscured  for  this 
reason,  and  it  still  remains  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  winter  depression  of  temperature  here  differs  more  from  that 
of  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  than  the  measure  of  summer  heat  does 
from  theirs,  or,  in  a  word,  that  if  all  the  low  temperatures  here  were 
less  extreme,  the  parallelism  of  the  two  continents  would  be  nearly 
restored.*  The  isothermals  for  the  summer  are,  on  the  whole,  in  quite 
similar  positions  of  latitude  for  the  two  continents,  and  the  borders  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  north,  equal  the  temperatures  of  the  south 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  same  latitudes.  The  line  of  68° 
for  July  in  Germany  and  central  France  is  reproduced  in  Canada  and 
on  the  plains  of  the  upper  Missouri  on  the  same  parallel ;  and  this 
equality  at  that  part  of  the  year  is  very  striking. 

The  causes  of  this  extreme  refrigeration  in  winter  are  probably 
simply  continental,  the  vertical  configuration  coming  in  as  accessory 
to  some  extent  everywhere,  and  decidedly  so  at  the  Pacific  coasts, 

*  Sir  John  Richardson  remarks  this  feature  of  the  oompaTlsou  of  the  two  continents 
in  hia  analysis  of  the  Climate  of  British  America.  (Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.)  "  The  mean  annual  heat  of  Europe  is  from  S'^  to  15^  Fahrenheit 
greater  than  that  of  America  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eg^uator,  while  the  sucamer 
heata  differ  only  from  2^  to  6° ;  the  inferior  mean  heat  of  America  is,  therefore,  dao 
principally  to  excessive  winter  colds,  and  this  is  decidedly  the  case  in  the  interior," 
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wliere  the  great  altitude  of  the  mountain  districts  near  tlie  Pacific  very 
much  aids  to  reduce  the  winter  temperature  by  precipitating  the  moist- 
ure of  the  sea  winds  and  surface  atmosphere,  and  by  preventing  the  cir- 
culation of  the  warm  sea  atmosphere  to  the  interior.  The  high  and 
uniform  temperatures  of  the  immediate  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
northern  limit  of  observations,  is  similar  to  the  European  condition, 
and  the  smaller  distance  to  the  refrigerated  interior  is  due  to  the  high 
mountains  and  sharp  vertical  configuration  alone.  The  decrease  in 
the  winter  mean  is  but  ten  degrees  for  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  from 
San  Diego  to  Astoria,  or  two  thirds  of  a  degree  of  temperature  to  one 
of  latitude.  Continuing  to  Sitka  there  is  a  diminution  of  six  degrees 
of  temperature  for  eleven  of  latitude,  or  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
The  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  on  the  coast  of  Europe  is  so  great 
that  the  parallel  conditions  do  not  obtain,  yet  there  is  not  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  measures  of  diminution  observed  there  and  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Taking  three  stations  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe  which  most 
equally  divide  the  distance  to  60°  north  latitude,  we  find  measures, 
both  positive  and  relative,  differing  little  from  those  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  this  continent,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  citations : 

American  Stations. 

Saa  Diego,  Lat.  32  42    Winter  Temp.     52.3 

Aetoria,  "  40  11  "  43.4    Deo.  for  lo  lat.       (P.74 

Sitka,  "  57  00  "  36.5                "                     0.55 
European  Stations. 

Lisbon,  "  38  42  "  52.5 

Penzance,  "  50  07  "  44.2                "                     0.72 

Bergen,  "  60  34  "  36.3                "                     0.77 

With  this  general  feature  of  an  equable  temperature  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  a  wide  separation  of  the  isothermal  lines,  is  next  associated 
the  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  on  the  meridians  of  the  interior  and 
the  compression  of  the  isothermals  there,  and  at  the  eastern  coast.  Of 
isothermals  differing  five  degrees  but  three  can  be  made  to  cut  the 
Pacific  coast  from  San  Diego  to  the  49th  parallel,  while  in  New  Mex- 
ico six  such  lines  are  compressed  within  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
on  a  central  meridian  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
thirteen  isothermals  of  five  degrees  difference  occur,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  same  number  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  interior 
line  crosses  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  that  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  twenty-two,  and  taking  the  differences  of  temperature  of  the 
extreme  isothermals  we  find  the  diminution  to  be  at  the  rate  of  2°.7 
to  one  degree  of  latitude — a  ratio,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  of  more  than  four  to  one.     The  compression  of  lines  in 
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New  Mexico  is  exceptional,  because  the  altitude  iucreases  very  rapidly, 
yet  the  area  so  influenced  is  so  large  that  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
the  superficial  distribution  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  observa- 
tions to  their  equivalents  at  sea  level.  The  anomalous  distribution 
which  would  be  introduced  by  this  course  is  elsewhere  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  as  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  mode  of  illustration  here  chosen  in 
winter  as  for  other  periods. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  interior  altitudes,  the  general  course  of 
the  winter  isothermals  very  clearly  recognizes  the  unequal  tempera- 
tures of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  coatiuent,  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  great  land  areas  in  these  latitudes.  The  point 
of  natural  minimum  temperatures  for  the  continent  is  broken  up  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  lakes,  and  for  this  reason  the  greatest  depres- 
sion falls  west  of  them  ;  though  at  several  points  further  east,  and  in 
northern  Maine  particularly,  the  !in^  fall  very  nearly  as  low.  "With 
an  allowance,  even  at  a  very  low  rate,  for  decrease  of  temperature 
with  the  altitude,  the  curve  of  the  isothermals  from  the  Mississippi 
westward  would  be  quite  sharp  toward  the  north,  and  the  analogies  of 
the  winter  distribution  on  the  eastern  continent  would  be  found  to 
hold.  But  for  the  local  influence  of  the  great  lakes  this  curvature 
would  evidently  find  its  lowest  point  farther  east,  and  the  coldest 
district  would  fall,  as  in  Asia,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  ameliorating  influence  of  the  lakes  is  too  decidedly  marked  to 
escape  attention,  and  its  favorable  effect  on  the  general  climate  cannot 
be  unimportant.  The  peninsula  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  Tork,  and 
Vermont,  with  much  of  Canada,  show  decidedly  high  temperatures 
near  the  lakes,  and  the  abrupt  curve  of  the  isothermals  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  to  Lake  Michigan  proves  that  the  altitude  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  amelioration.  The  presence  of  these  large  bodies  of 
water  in  the  area  when  the  greatest  winter  cold  would  naturally  fall, 
is  moat  fortunate  for  the  cultivable  districts  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  though  they  may,  from  some  addition  to  the  humidity,  add 
something  to  the  sensible  temperature  of  the  colder  months,  they  pre- 
vent the  extreme  low  temperatures  which  would  otherwise  occur, 

The  east  side  of  the  continent  agrees  strikingly  in  temperature  with 
similar  latitudes  of  the  east  of  Asia:  Pekin  at  40°  of  latitude  has  a 
winter  mean  of  30°,  or  very  nearly  that  of  New  York.  The  general 
position  of  the  isothermals  for  January  given  by  Dove  for  the  two 
coasts  is  quite  similar,  and  the  Asiatic  coast  has  also  a  warm  ocean 
current  similar  to  the  Gulf  stream.  The  greater  contrasts  of  the  two 
continents  thus  belong  to  the  western  areas,  or  to  the  comparison  of 
this,  as  a  whole,  with  the  unusually  warm  area  of  western  Europe, 
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The  position  of  the  thermal  Jines  in  the  northeast,  on  leaving  the 
coast  towards  the  interior,  should  have  a  sharper  cLirve  southward 
than  that  given  them  from  the  posts  of  northern  Maine,  as  these  posts 
are  much  less  elevated  above  the  sea  than  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land generally.  The  lake  valleys  are  all  low  also,  and  the  isothermal 
of  25°  recurves  from  Fort  Ontario  to  the  highlands  of  southern  New 
York,  and  falls  off  southward  some  distance  before  finding  a  passage 
across  the  high  interior  of  these  States.  The  line  of  32°  has  less 
curvature  at  its  passage  of  the  mountains,  and  its  general  course  from 
the  coast  to  the  interior  is  slightly  south  of  west — at  its  lowest  point 
on  the  plains  being  near  three  degrees  south  of  its  position  near  New 
York,  on  tho  Atlantic  coast. 

Below  this  line  the  isothermals  are  but  little  curved,  and  they  all 
tend  south w est wardly,  though,  with  corrections  for  altitude,  they 
would  recurve  northward  beyond  the  Mississippi,  except  at  the  Lower 
Eio  Grande.  At  this  last  point  it  is  clearly  colder  in  winter  than  at 
the  sea  level  in  any  corresponding  part  of  Florida.  The  peninsula  of 
Florida  has  two  thermal  lines  which  do  not  appear  in  Texas,  those  of 
65"  and  70°,  and  the  highest  temperature  of  Texas,  62°.5,  cuts  the 
Florida  peninsula  at  the  middle,  and  at  a  point  two  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude  further  north  than  its  position  in  Texas. 

The  central  portion  of  the  plains  at  about  the  97th  meridian  is  the 
line  of  minimum  temperatures,  and  of  the  most  extreme  southward 
curvatures.  West  of  this  they  divide  in  both  directions,  going  much 
further  south  on  the  high  plains  of  Texas,  and  bending  still  more 
sharply  north  on  the  northern  part  of  the  great  plains.  The  line  of  32° 
is  the  first  which  curves  north  instead  of  south  as  the  altitudes  increase 
— that  of  30°  changes  position  still  more,  and  that  of  25°  passes  from 
a  point  south  of  Fort  Kearny  on  a  diagonal  to  the  areas  of  latitude 
and  longitude  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  river,  or  across  eight 
degrees  of  latitude.  This  ia  an  unexpected  result,  which  is  due  in 
part  to  the  decrease  of  altitude  on  this  line  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Upper  Missouri  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  at  105°  west  longi- 
tude, and  of  two  thousand  feet  from  Fort  Laramie. 

On  the  plateaus  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  New  Mexico,  the 
curvatures  are  generally  similar  for  all  seasons.  The  great  return 
curves  are  mainly  due  to  altitude,  and  they  bring  the  winter  climate 
of  Fort  Mackinac  down  to  the  37th  parallel  in  New  Mexico — a  mean 
of  20°  being  found  there,  at  Fort  Massachusetts,  while  the  mean  of 
40°  occurs  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  same  parallel  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  line  of  32°  lies  south  of  Santa  F^,  and  west  of  the  Kio  Grande 
the  plateaus  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  at  Fort  Defiance,  are  two  or  three 
degrees  colder  still. 
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From  tliia  last  point  the  thermal  lines  of  20°,  25°,  and  80°,  run  on 
true  diagonal  lines  northwest,  and  those  of  32°  and  35°  nearly  so, 
making  only  a  single  curvature  southwestward  iu  the  mountains  of 
Oregon;  but  neither  of  these  lines  reaches  the  coast  at  anypoint  south 
of  Sitka,  in  latitude  57°.  The  line  of  40°  is  pressed  westward  by  the 
mountains  so  much  as  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  northern 
line  of  the  chart  to  California,  and  here  it  turns  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  is  followed  most  of  its  length.  The  position  of  this  line  with 
those  of  45°  and  50°,  is  undetermined  between  the  posts  of  California 
and  those  of  New  Mexico,  but  they  are  connected  in  the  view  that 
the  deserts  which  they  cross  are  here  elevated  and  cold  in  winter,  and 
that  the  districts  east  of  the  Colorado  are  still  more  decidedly  cold  at 
this  season,  as  they  are  known  to  be  very  greatly  elevated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Colorado, 
at  Fort  Yuma,  gives  a  high  winter  temperature,  compared  with  the 
districts  in  its  vicinity,  yet  it  ia  much  less  extreme  in  this  comparison 
than  at  other  seasons.  On  the  coast,  as  has  before  been  noticed,  the 
lines  have  a  sharp  curve  northward,  and  they  ore  widely  sepaiated, 
those  of  45°,  50°,  and  65°  only,  appearing  on  its  whole  extent. 

At  sea,  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  absolute  temperatures  are  at  once 
higher  than  those  of  the  land,  and  higher  than  in  summer  for  two  or 
three  degrees  of  longitude  next  the  coast.  The  thermal  lines  bend 
abruptly  to  conform  to  this  difference,  but  it  is  probable  that  after 
changing  position  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude,  they  follow  the 
parallels  for  an  indefinite  distance  toward  the  central  regions  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  mean  of  a  sufficient  number  of  observations 
to  afford  a  near  approximation  to  the  water  temperatures  here,  gives 
the  numbers  56,  5,y,  57,  57,  and  58,*  for  successive  areas  of  five  de- 
grees extent,  both  in  latitude  and  longitude,  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  meridian  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  next  line,  of  similar 
areas  southward,  or  between  30°  and  35°  north  latitude,  the  numbers 
in  succession  from  the  coast  are  56.5,  57, 63, 64,  and  57.  The  number 
of  observations  in  this  ease  is  less  than  before,  and  the  irregularity  of 
these  numbers  is  due  to  their  incompleteness. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  water  temperatures  are  much  above 
those  of  either  <:oast.  The  mean  of  three  sets  of  observations,  equi- 
distant in  the  area  from  New  Orleans  to  the  25tb  parallel,  gives  70° 
for  the  body  of  water  nearest  the  coast,  73°  for  the  second,  76°  for 
the  vieiaity  of  the  25tb  paralleh  Yet  the  temperature  at  Fort  Brown, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande,  is  but  62°.3,  and  Key  West,  at 
this  parallel,  and  surrounded  by  warm  waters,  has  a  winter  mean  of 

*  From  Maurj'a  Charts. 
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but  70°.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  difference  as  great  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  Gulf  in  winter  and  that  of  the  waters, 
as  between  the  measure  at  Key  West  and  that  derived  from  the  mean 
of  water  temperatures  at  thia  parallel.  The  known  preponderance  of 
land  winds,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  great  depressions  of  tem- 
perature during  these  winds,  may  account  for  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween sea  and  air  temperatures,  under  these  circumstances,  than  would 
he  found  elsewhere.  Sudden  and  extreme  changes,  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  air  many  degrees  for  two  or  three  days,  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  winter  climates  all  around  the  Gulf,  and  as  the  surface 
waters  continually  come  from  warmer  climates  to  supply  the  draught 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  the  water  participates  less  in  these  depressions 
than  the  air,  or  than  bodies  of  water  not  constantly  supplied  with  new 
accessions. 

The  Gulf  coasts  are  not  modified  by  its  high  temperature  in  winter 
so  much  as  would  seem  inevitable  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
the  only  apparent  reason  is  the  great  relative  refrigeration  of  the  con- 
tinent generally,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  land  winds  instead 
of  winds  toward  the  continent.  These  winds  are  violent,  also,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  contrast  of  temperatures,  and  as  no  general  atmospheric 
circulation  aids  to  drive  the  sea  air  inland,  as  is  the  case  in  the  west 
winds  of  the  European  coast,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  summer  winds 
of  the  Gulf,  the  natural  reversion  from  the  land  prevails,  and  little 
modification  of  the  winter  climate  of  the  coasts  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  warm  waters  in  the  Gulf. 

Similar  results  belong  to  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  thermal 
lines  at  a  distance  from  the  land  all  curve  largely  northward  under 
the  influence  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream.  Observations 
of  water  temperature  very  near  the  coast  give  measures  but  little 
higher  than  those  observed  at  posts  on  the  land ;  but  at  short  distances 
at  sea  the  increase  of  temperature  is  very  great,  and  if  the  prevalent 
winds  were  reversed,  the  climate  would  be  greatly  softened  by  the 
proximity  of  waters  of  so  high  a  temperature.  Off  the  coast  at  Nor- 
folk, the  first  set  of  observations  for  the  winter  months,  from  a  breadth 
of  one  degree  of  longitude,  gives  a  mean  for  the  water  of  46°,  the 
next  61°,  and  &b°,  69°,  68°,  and  67°,  successively;  showing  a  rapid 
increase,  and  a  very  high  temperature  for  the  central  bands  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  beyond  which  they  fall  off  somewhat.*     These  temperatures 

*  The  obaervations  here  used  are  from  Maury's  charts.  The  Coaat  Survey  researches 
(Coast  Surrey  Reports  for  1853  and  1854),  give  decisive  measurements  of  deep-sea 
temperatures  in  the  Gulf  stream,  and.  of  the  position  of  the  various  currents  and  bands 
of  warm  and  cold  water. 
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greatly  modify  the  Leat  of  the  air  at  the  locality,  and  they  require  the 
compression  of  the  isothermala  quite  closely  along  the  northeastern 
coast  and  near  Newfoundland,  As  the  sea  has  a  temperature  of  nearly 
50°  at  tlie  40th  parallel,  and  within  the  principal  part  of  the  Gulf 
stream — the  mean  of  sixty-five  observations  off  the  coast  between 
37^°  and  40°  of  latitude,  and  west  of  70°  of  longitade  being  51° — 
the  isothermal  of  50°  must  come  near  this  latitude  on  the  meridian  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  lines  from  25°  to  50°  are,  therefore,  compressed 
into  a  space  of  seven  degrees  of  latitude  in  winter  on  the  Newfound- 
land banks.  At  high  temperatures  the  measure  for  the  air  may  differ 
largely  from  that  for  the  water,  especially  where  strong  atmospheric 
niovementa  from  land  areas  change  the  temperature  rapidly,  but  at 
temperatures  near  32°  the  difference  is  much  loss,  and  over  unfrozen 
seas  the  air  is  usually  retained  at  or  near  that  temperature,  when,  great 
comparative  depressions  occur  on  the  land. 

In  constructing  the  isothermals  of  the  northern  boundary  for  the 
winter,  the  most  thorough  comparison  of  accessible  data  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
positions  given  by  the  raihtary  posts  there  would  be  essentially  modi- 
fied in  any  case.  At  this  season  the  changes  for  like  distances  of 
latitude  are  greater  than  at  any  other,  and  the  minimum  of  conti- 
nental temperatures  is  well  defined,  falling  to  nearly  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit at  the  95th  meridian. 

The  British  American  observations,  with  others  at  the  northern 
limits  of  the  United  States,  show  a  diminished  range  of  non-periodic 
variations  of  temperature  in  winter  as  compared  with  lower  latitudes, 
which  may  be  found  to  belong  to  the  lake  district  and  the  north  At- 
lantic coast,  however,  rather  than  to  northern  latitudes  simply.  The 
following  comparisons  illustrate  this  important  fact  in  temperature 
distribution : 
Kortbera  posts  of  the  United  States — 

Hanoook  Barracks,  Me.  .         17  years, 

Fort  Brady,  Mich. 

Foit  Mackinao,  Mioh. 
Wesfern  poets — 

Fort  Winnehago,  Wis.    . 

Fort  Snelling,  Hin. 
Soutbeni  posts — 

Fort  Gibaon,  Ark.  . 

Fort  Jesnp,  La. 

Fort  Moultrie,  8.  C. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  posts  of  the  western  interior  are  seen  to  be  exceptional,  and  to 
have  nearly  as  great  a  range  as  those  at  the  south,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
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low  temperature  alone,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  haa  the  effect  to  dimin- 
ish the  range  of  non-periodic  oscillations,  and  to  render  the  climate 
more  equable.  If  this  outlined  result  shall  be  found  to  be  sustained,  it 
would  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  non-periodic  variations  of 
temperature  are  confined  to  the  temperate  latitudes  mainly,  or  are  only 
intruded  into  the  arctic  regions  in  the  summer  and  in  connection  with 
a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  certain  conditions  characteristic  of  tem- 
perate climates*  The  most  striking  range  is  shown  at  Charleston 
(Fort  Moultrie),  and,  in  the  absence  of  supporting  observations,  its 
accuracy  might  be  doubted,  but  the  extreme  dates,  which  are  ]828  for 
the  high  temperatures,  and  1831  for  the  cold  extreme,  are  also  the 
dates  compared  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  with  nearly  the  same  range. 
At  Augusta  arsenal,  Georgia,  the  same  dates  give  a  range  of  14°,3, 
and  at  Fort  Johnston,  N.  C,  a  range  of  16°.7,  or  precisely  the  same  as 
that  observed  at  Fort  Moultrie, 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  periods  are  insufGcient  to  show  what  the 
range  for  the  winter  may  be,  but  the  greatest  recorded  in  periods  of 
six  years  is  four  degrees.  It  is  undoubtedly  less  than  that  for  any 
other  districts,  as,  at  Key  West,  years  next  succeeding  each  other  fre- 
quently give  a  greater  range,  and  the  greatest  in  fourteen  years  is  8.2 
degrees.     The  stations  in  New  Mexico  are  also  incomplete  in  their 

*  The  Arctic  t«iiiperatare3  hitherto  published  are  scarcely  decisive  of  thia  point, 
yet  the  uniformity  of  winter  temperatures  in  very  cold  climatea  ifl  constantly  noticed, 
Riehardeon  remarks  that  "in  the  high  latitudes  the  mean  heat  of  the  three  winter 
months  does  not  vary  greatly  in  different  years,"  and  that  "  the  intense  winter  colds 
are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  active  and  undisturbed  radiation."  He  also  infers  a 
small  range  ot  summer  temperatures  in  high  latitudes ;  but  there  are  frequent  refer- 
ences, both  in  Richardson's  work  and  in  others  of  a  like  character,  to  seasons  "a 
month  later"  or  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  to  great  diiferencea  in  the  amount  of 
ice  and  snow  at  like  dates  of  the  warm  seasons  in  these  latitudes. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Riehai'dson'a  volume  of  Observations  at  Lake  Atha- 
basca, &o.,  has  been  published,  and  it  contains  some  evidences  of  great  variation  of 
winter  temperatures.  At  Lake  Athabasca,  in  January,  1844,  the  cold  was  extreme, 
the  month  differing  from  the  mean  of  December  previous  by  23o  (mean  of  Leo.  1843, 
0O.4 ;  of  Jan,  1844^22o,7).  At  Toronto  the  two  months  differed  lOo.l  only.  At  Fort 
Snelling  they  differed  130.7.  Riohardson  also  remarks  a  sudden  change  of  temper- 
ature from  3  p.  m.  of  March  22d  to  sunrise  on  the  25th  of  640.9,  the  observed  temper- 
atures being  420  and  — 220.9  respectively,  (p.  136.)  The  range  of  monthly  estremas 
at  Lake  Athabasca  and  at  Toronto  is  compared  for  several  months,  showing  that  at 
Athabasca  to  be  much  the  greatest. 

Highest,  Lowest.  Hsngo,  Hlgljeal.  Lowest.  Eange. 
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periods;  but  the  range  appears  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  the 
same  temperatures  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  range  for  single  months  of  the  winter  has  less  practical  import- 
ance than  that  for  the  seasons  previously  noticed,  except,  perhaps,  at 
the  extreme  south,  where  a  semi-tropical  cultivation  exista.  This 
range  is  everywhere  very  great,  and  tlie  minimum  in  any  winter  very 
irregular  in  its  position  in  the  period  of  three  months.  There  is, 
also,  the  most  absolutely  non-periodic  charac(«r  belonging  to  all  these 
changes,  both  as  regards  the  same  year  and  in  a  series  of  years.  Aa 
an  instance,  the  mean  for  January  at  New  York  is  fifteen  times  below 
30°  in  a  period  of  thirty-three  years,  yet  there  is  no  similarity  in  the 
relations  of  any  single  date  or  succession  of  dates,  and  no  approach 
to  symmetry  of  the  curves  of  a  line  traced  through  the  successive 
means.  In  a  line  so  traced  for  January  there  are  five  instances  of 
large  departures,  with  one  or  two  years  intervening  between  the  ex- 
tremes; but  there  are  also  many  single  departures  or  differences, 
nearly  equal  to  those,  made  up  of  two  or  three  years,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  conformity  of  any  portion  of  the  line  with  a  striliing  feature 
of  any  other  portion.  In  February  there  are  three  or  four  high  and 
low  points,  but  they  are  unequal  in  degree  and  in  distance.  In  De- 
cember the  same  great  and  unequal  variations  occur,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  large  changes  in  single  years,  as  in  February ;  and  the  only 
noticeable  feature  of  uniformity  is  that  the  opposite  extreme  for  any 
month  may  be  expected  in  the  first  year,  or  within  two  or  three  years, 
following  a  very  warm  or  very  cold  month. 

The  period  of  a  month  is  generally  taken  as  the  average  duration 
of  the  greater  number  of  non-periodic  variations,  and  these  compari- 
sons confirm  the  correctness  of  this  definition  of  the  period  of  a  large 
class  at  least,  as  the  number  of  contrasts  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
coincidences  in  comparing  the  three  months.  Taking  the  coincidences, 
or  the  curve  for  the  whole  winter,  into  consideration,  we  find  the  same 
rregularity  of  position,  and  the  same  preponderance  of  large  changes 
n  a  single  year.  If  there  is  a  periodicity  in  either  period,  no  trace  of 
it  is  apparent  in  the  curves  for  this  period  of  thirty-three  years. 

The  discussion  of  other  series  is  perhaps  unnecessary  in  this  con- 
nection, aa  it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  their  general  features  are  the 
same.  The  field  opened  for  tracing  the  position  and  degree  of  these 
non-periodic  variations  is,  however,  au  unequalled  one  in  respect  to 
the  area  they  influence,  if  not  sufficient  in  regard  to  time  to  decide  the 
question  of  periodicity  beyond  question.  As  the  signal  monthly  ex- 
tremes belong  more  decidedly  than  otherwise  to  the  colder  months, 
some  comparison  of  the  districts  influenced  by  these  variations  may 
be  made  here. 
20 
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In  au  anttljais  of  tlie  cold  extremes  in  detail  for  the  winter,  we  find  five  ins 
in  thirty-fise  years,  of  a  mean  below  6^  for  Jannaiy  at  Fort  Snelling.  The  lowest, 
in  1820,  appears  to  have  been  general,  but  it  cajinot  be  traced,  as  there  were  then 
few  perfect  records ;  the  next  below  GO  was  in  1834,  and  belonged  only  to  January ; 
in  the  lake  district  and  at  the  east  there  was  but  little  change,  and  tbe  depression 
was  not  thrown  forward  into  the  next  month;  but  all  the  western  interior  had  a 
temperature  8*  to  130  below  tlie  average,  even  as  far  south  as  Fort  Jesup.  At  New 
Orleans  the  fall  was  less,  and  Key  West  was  about  5^  above  the  mean.  This  refrige- 
rotion  was  evidently  confined  to  the  interior,  and  had  no  progressive  movement,  as 
the  following  month  was  of  a  higher  temperature  than  usual  everywhere.  The  next 
of  tlda  class  was  in  1E47,  and  the  cold  cliaracterized  the  whole  winter,  with  much  the 
lowest  point  in  January.  Going  east,  as  before,  from  Fort  Snelling,  the  cold  of  the 
whole  period  disappears  in  Kew  York  and  the  northeast ;  but  the  upper  lakes  show  a 
considerable  depression,  which  extends,  as  before,  only  toward  the  south  and  west, 
and  disappears  before  reaching  Florida.  At  these  posts,  again,  the  heat  is  much  above 
the  mean,  and  this  is  the  case  as  far  north  as  Fort  Monroe.  The  next  instance  is  in 
1849,  when  January  is  the  coldest  point  of  a  cold  winter  at  Fort  Snelling,  as  in  the 
previous  cases ;  it  is  similarly  cold  at  all  the  northern  posts  to  the  Atlantic,  and  as  far 
south  as  New  York ;  but  there  is  little  change  at  Betroit  and  in  the  interior  south- 
ward; the  south  Atlantic  posts  are  at  the  average  temperature,  and  those  of  Florida 
warmer  than  usual  in  January,  though  2o  or  30  colder  in  February.  At  New  Orleans 
this  last  feature  was  still  more  decided,  but  the  western  interior  gave,  as  in  tlie  pre- 
vious case,  the  same  low  temperature  that  was  felt  at  Fort  Snelling.  In  1854  the 
lowest  point  since  1830  was  observed  at  this  post  in  January,  and  the  relations  of  this 
may  be  widely  traced  at  the  west ;  but  at  the  east  it  was  not  felt  at  all,  and  in  Florida 
a  reverse  condition  prevailed  to  some  extont, — at  Key  "West  6°  of  excess  above  the 
mean  temperature.  All  the  western  interior  participated  in  the  depression,  as  before, 
with  the  whole  of  the  continent  westward  from  Fort  Snelling,  including  California  and 
some  parts  of  New  Mexico.  The  difference  at  Fort  Laramie  was  80.5  ;  at  the  posts  of 
Oregon  8°  to  10° ;  and  in  California  30  to  60,  except  at  the  two  posts  of  the  south,  San 
Diego  and  Fort  Yuma.  At  stations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  4To  north  latitude  the 
same  depression  occurred. 

In  1838  and  1844  great  depressions  of  temperature  occurred  at  Fort  Snelling  in  Janu- 
ary, and  in  1823, 1829, 1832, 1835,  1843,  and  1S53,  nearly  equal  extremes  of  cold  in 
February.  In  December,  the  years  1822, 1831,  1848,  and  1849  were  so  distinguished. 
The  cold  of  1838  was  in  both  January  and  February,  but  at  every  other  point  it  oc- 
curred only  in  the  latter  month,  and  it  was  then  quite  universal,  and  as  severe  at  the 
east  and  south  as  at  Fort  SneHiug.  In  1844  the  cold  of  January  was  but  4o  below  the 
mean  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  about  the  same  in  the  lake  district,  but  north  and  east  of 
New  York  it  was  8o  to  lOO  below.  South  of  St.  Louis  the  month  was  warmer  tlian 
usual  by  nearly  0°. 

Of  the  February  extremes  that  of  1833  appears  to  have  been  universal,  as  it  occurs 
at  Fort  Jesnp,  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  at  Fort  Sullivan,  Maine,  in  nearly 
the  same  degree.  That  of  1829  was  almost  equally  general,  disappearing  in  Maine 
and  the  south  of  Florida,  and  having  its  largest  measure  at  St,  Louis ;  that  of  1832 
was  confined  to  the  northwest,  the  lake  district,  and  Maine,  while  the  south  was  5°  to 
go  above  the  mean ;  that  of  1835  was  very  severe  at  the  southwest  and  south,  catising 
disastrous  frosts  in  Florida  and  the  semi-tropical  districts,  but  moderate  and  unim- 
portant over  the  entire  north.  In  1843  the  greatest  non-periodic  variation  occurred, 
embracing  March,  and  giving  a  decreasing  temperature  from  the  mean  of  January 
through  both  the  following  months,  over  all  the  south  aud  west.  It  was  less  extreme 
ill  Florida  than  the  cold  of  1835,  but  much  greater  everywhere  else.  In  the  northeast 
in  February,  and  the  depression  not  so  great  as  elsewhere. 
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Of  tlie  recember  estreoies  that  of  IB31  w  s  y  g  n  1  and  severs,  embracing 
Florida,  and  haring  the  lai^est  measure  of  dep  s  n  at  almost  every  point  tliat  ap- 
pears for  thia  month  in  any  year.  That  of  1&48  spears  nly  at  the  northwest,  and 
at  the  southwest  above  Fort  Jeanp,  while  at  tt  e  east  and  s  uth  the  temperature  is 
some  degrees  above  the  mean.  That  of  1849  onSn  d  t  the  northwest  alone,  and 
no  compensating  extreme  appears  at  any  po  nt 

This  examination  of  the  non-periodic  depressions  of  temperature  has  been  made 
upon  the  striking  winter  extremes  because  they  are  more  readily  traced,  and  their  law 
should  be  more  easily  deducilile  from  siieh  marked  cases.  The  points  which  may  be 
noticed  are,  that  from  thia  central  continental  area  defined  by  Fort  Snelling,  there 
appears  no  pn^reasiva  movement  of  these  extremes,  that  is,  they  are  not  first  observed 
here,  and  subsecinently  transferred  to  another  month  at  the  extreme  point  of  any  line 
of  diatanoB.  That  of  1843  oontinned  much  longest  at  the  west  and  southwest,  moving 
in  that  direction  if  any  movement  could  be  snpposed,but  there  are  no  other  evidences 
of  movement.  Those  of  January  generally  influenced  the  western  districts  uniformly, 
were  intormpted  or  modified  Jn  the  lake  district,  and  had  some  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  compensating  temperatures  at  the  southeast  and  northeast.  But  in  February 
there  were  no  important  indications  of  this  sort,  and  in  December  but  one  appearance 
of  compensating  temperature.  In  1854  the  refrigeration  belonged  to  nearly  the  whole 
continent,  and  there  was  certainly  no  evidence  of  progreaaivo  movement. 

In  examining  other  series  for  periods  ot  about  thirty  yeara,  the  number  of  de- 
pressions of  temperature  amounting  to  5o  on  the  monthly  mean  is  generally  five  for 
each  month,  or  nearly  as  many  as  at  Fort  Snelling.  The  entire  area  east  of  the  Rooky 
mountains  appears  liable  to  an  equal  number  of  these  variations,  and  to  measures  for 
each  more  nearly  equal  than  would  be  found  if  these  variations  were  the  consequence 
of  continental  influences  alone,  and  though  they  have  been  examined  from  the  point 
which  may  he  regarded  as  the  masimum  district  of  refrigeration,  the  oscillations  are 
certainly  no  greater  at  Fort  Snelling  than  at  posts  much  less  distant  from  the  coasts. 
The  most  important  inferences  are,  that  the  origin  of  these  non-periodic  oscillalione  is 
exterior  to  the  continent ;  and  that  they  are  central  to  the  belt  of  temperate  climates ; 
that  they  have  no  progressive  movement ;  and  that  they  are  modified  by  local  iufiu- 
ences  from  land  or  water  surfaces,  but  not  essentially  controlled  by  them  in  any  case. 
The  extraordinary  refrigeration  of  the  winter  of  185B  appeared,  as  In  previous  oases, 
to  have  no  important  progressive  movement.  It  remained  over  the  great  area  of  the 
United  States  below  the  45th  parallel  with  singular  severity  and  persistence  from  late 
in  December  to  the  close  of  March,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  released  the  rivers 
earlier  at  St.  Louis  than  at  Philadelphia. 

A  most  important  point  in  regard  to  these  facts  is,  that  i«  no  case  is  it  apparent  that 
these  cold  eilremes  come  from  the  north,  or  are  caused  by  north  winds,  or  an  inflection  of 
the  polar  atmosphere  southward.  The  views  previously  suggested  on  this  point — that 
the  cold  of  the  lower  latitudes  in  winter  was  produced  mainly  by  severe  and  con- 
tinuons  northerly  winds,  blowing,  perhaps,  even  from  the  Arctic  regions — appear  not 
to  be  supported  in  any  of  these  casea.  (Humboldt's  New  Spain ;  Guyot's  Fhysioal 
Qet^raphy,  &c.) 


MEAN  ANNTJAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEAT. 

The  period  of  a  year  is  the  only  perfect  natural  cycle  in  the  distri- 
bution of  heat,  and  there  18  yet  no  known  curve  or  progression  to 
higher  or  lower  measures  in  these  mean  results,  though  the  irregular 
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i  of  successive  years  are  always  occurring,  and  often  large, 
The  parts  of  the  annual  curve  are  equally  unalterable,  however,  and 
these  parts  differ  so  largely  that  the  mean  for  the  year  is  less  clearly 
defined  as  a  positive  or  single  condition  than  the  parts  of  the  curve 
for  the  year  which  are  called  the  seasons.  The  sumjner  and  winter 
particularly,  have  a  direct  practical  significance,  which  is  understood 
at  once  when  the  mean  temperature  is  given,  but  the  yearly  mean  has 
not,  since  it  may  be  made  up  of  contradictory  differences, — a  warm 
summer  occurring  in  a  year  marked  by  great  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  months  not  affecting  vegetation,  perhaps.  And  as  the 
differences  are  great  hero  between  the  warm  and  the  cold  months, 
both  in  the  regular  yearly  curve,  and  in  the  succession  of  non-periodic 
changes,  the  yearly  mean  is  here  proportionally  further  from  the 
desired  positive  quantity  than  it  is  in  equable  climates. 

The  constants  of  the  yearly  curve  of  temperature  are  examined  in 
another  place  as  fully  as  the  plan  of  the  present  work  requires,  but  it 
may  be  said  here  that  the  curve  has  widely  different  forms — the  point 
where  the  march  for  the  year  cuts  the  line  representing  the  mean  may 
change  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  May,  and  from  the  tenth 
of  October  to  the  tenth  of  November.  The  form  and  position  of  this 
curve  affect  the  mean  for  the  year  in  its  character  as  a  fixed  quantity 
for  comparison,  and  to  some  extent  diminish  the  interest  attached  to 
the  isothermals  for  the  year.  The  reference  to  most  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  annual  curve  will  be  left  to  the  more  natural  association 
■with  the  constants  of  climate,  however,  confining  this  notice  mainly  to 
the  features  of  distribution  shown  by  the  yearly  summaries,  and  to  the 
point  of  direct  distribution  of  heat  on  latitude,  which  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  summaries  for  the  year. 

In  the  more  recent  discussions  of  the  fixed  distribution  of  heat  hy 
Dove  and  others,  the  theoretical  normal  quantities  have  been  carried 
through  the  curve  among  the  months,  and  the  anomaly  assigned  to 
the  various  parts  of  this  continent  is  measured  for  each  month.  In  a 
very  valuable  review  of  the  Toronto  observatories  for  twelve  years. 
Colonel  Sabine  gives  the  measures  of  departure  or  difference  between 
these  and  the  normal  temperatures  for  that  latitude — 43°  40' — as 
taken  from  Dove's  "  Verbreitung  der  Warme."*  In  the  remarks  re- 
lating to  the  distribution  for  the  spring  the  differences  at  that  season 
were  seen  to  be  an  average  of  ten  degrees  for  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  the  like  differences  at  Toronto  for  the  mean  of  twelve 

•  This  diacvission  of  Ihe  Toronto  observations  is  in  the  Philoaophioal  Transactions 
for  18>i3.  A  similar  diSGuasioii  of  several  American  serius  is  quite  necessar;  to  an  In- 
telligible Tiew  of  the  constants  of  temperatTire  distribution,  in  latitude,  on  this  con 
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years,  from  1841  to  1852,  are  10°.9  from  March  to  April,  10°  from 
April  to  May,  and  9''.9  from  May  to  June.  The  following  are  the 
normal  temperatures  assigned  to  the  latitude  of  Toronto,  43°  40',  and 
the  measures  of  departure  at  Portland,  Me.,  Toronto,  Fort  Winnebago, 
and  Fort  Vancouver, — four  points  of  the  line  representing  the  more 
important  districts  near  this  latitude.  For  the  second  entry  for  Fort 
Winnebago  the  corrected  measures  are  taken,  and  the  latitude  of  Fort 
Yancouver  is  45°  SO', 
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An  approximate  reduction  of  the  observations  at  Fort  Winnebago 
to  sea  level  is  made  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about  880  feet  of  altitude. 
It  is  very  evident,  from  these  diiferences,  that  the  contrast  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  temperatures  in  the  same  latitudes  belongs  mainly 
to  the  low  temperature  side,  and  that  the  winter  gives  the  extreme  of 
difference,  or  anomaly.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  this  normal  scale 
does  not  curve  sufficiently,  particularly  for  the  lower  months,  to  repre- 
sent the  natural  or  average  land  climates  for  all  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent. A  series  of  stations  crossing  this  continent  on  any  parallel 
would  probably  give  the  measures  which  might  be  taken  as  the  nor- 
mal degree  of  heat,  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  like  series  crossing  the 
entire  eastern  continent,  and  the  mean  of  these  would  be  preferable  to 
any  quantities  derived  from  theoretical  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  heat  distributed  by  the  sun's  rays  on  any  parallel  of  latitude, 

For  the  purpose  of  a  rough  examination  of  the  American  normal 
measures,  the  following  stations  are  taken  nearly  on  this  line,  aud 
about  equally  distant:  Fort  Preble,  Fort  Winnebago,  Fort  Laramie, 
aud  Fort  Yancouver,  The  last  two  series  are  for  defective  periods,  or 
those  insufficient  to  remove  the  large  measures  of  non-periodic  varia- 
tion which  are  found  in  every  case,  and  in  each  of  these  December  is 
evidently  too  cold,  and  January  too  warm.  The  temperatures  at  Fort 
Winnebago  are  reduced  to  sea  level  by  adding  one  degree  for  380  feet 
of  altitude  nearly,  or  two  degrees  for  the  altitude  of  the  post.  At  Fort 
Laramie  the  rule  which  obtains  in  Europe  for  decrease  of  temperature 
with  the  altitude,  evidently  will  not  apply  at  all,  as  the  summer  tem- 
peratures, particularly,  would  by  this  rule  of  reduction  exceed  those 
observed  anywhere  at  sea  level  near  this  latitude.  A  small  decrease 
of  heat  for  the  altitude  may  be  assumed,  which  would  add  three  or 
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four  degrees*  to  the  observed  mean  temperature  for  eacli  montli.  The 
four  series  combined,  after  these  corrections,  give  a  curve  which  dif- 
fers from  the  European  form  by  nearly  hke  measures  of  excess  in 
summer  and  of  diminution  in  ivinter;  so  far  confirming  the  view  that 
not  only  the  low  annual  mean,  but  the  large  differences  for  the  several 
months  belonging  to  Toronto  and  other  points  when  compared  with 
the  European  form,  are  characteristics  of  the  constant  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  not  a 
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These  differences  are  mainly  in  the  curve  of  monthly  means,  and 
they  do  not  largely  affect  the  annual  mean  for  the  latitude  as  deter- 
mined by  Dove's  empirical  formulas.  The  normal  mean,  which  is  so 
far  departed  from  at  Toronto,  is  restored  by  the  introduction  of  the 
other  series,  but  the  curve  of  monthly  differences  remains  in  marked 
contrast  with  those  assumed  for  Europe.  If  the  entire  eastern  conti- 
nent were  embraced,  or  the  highly  heated  and  dry  areas  similar  to 
those  of  the  western  interior  here,  it  is  evident  that  a  higher  summer 
curvature  and  a  lower  winter  depression  would  be  found  for  the  eastern 
continent  as  a  whole. 

There  are  too  many  imperfect  data  in  this  comparison  to  give  it 
more  than  negative  value,  or  to  show  that,  with  existing  records,  a 
positive  standard  cannot  be  constructed.  These  series  also  show  that 
the  range  of  non-periodic  variations  is  everywhere  such  that  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  is  more  important  than  any  other  element  in 
determining  any  one  of  these  principal  points  in  regard  to  the  curve 
of  temperature,  and  its  distribution  for  the  year.f 

*  In  the  Report  on  the  Military  Observations,  prepared  by  the  writer,  a  higher  num- 
ber was  used  for  the  correction  of  the  obsorFationa  at  Fort  Laramie,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  allowance  of  four  degrees  made  here  is  still  too  great  rather  than  too  email. 
The  addition  to  the  annnal  meau  which  this  escess  still  makes  is  not  undue  as  the 
representative  of  the  average  of  all  latitudes,  however,  aa  the  low  plains  at  the  north, 
and  the  deserts  at  the  south,  would  add  to  the  yearly  means  for  the  parallels  north 
and  south  of  the  high  central  line  at  Fort  Laramie. 

f  Dove  has,  indeed,  recognized  the  fact  of  the  inapplicability  of  formnlas  to  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  latitude,  and  in  his  supplementary  report  on  Isothermal 
Lines  (Report  of  the  British  AsBooiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1848),  ei- 
pressly  says  that  "  no  formula  has  been  found  applicable  to  all  latitudes  ;  in  3(P  to 
40°  N.  the  deviation  is  always  considerable."  At  present  all  results  are  positive, 
and  in  some  sense  isolated  ;  and  from  the  whole  mass  of  them,  distributed  at  all  meri- 
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The  isothermals  of  the  chart  for  the  year  are  geaerally  widely  sepa- 
rated for  differencea  of  five  degrees.  East  of  the  95tli  meridian  they 
are  parallel  with  the  lines  of  latitude  for  districts  of  moderate  altitude, 
except  at  Lake  Superior  and  on  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Fort  Monroe  to  Florida,  and  at  these  points  they  curve  northward. 
West  from  the  95th  meridian  those  above  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude 
would  go  northwest,  with  proper  corrections  for  altitude,  and  those 
below,  though  curving  north  in  the  interior,  would  return  in  a  singular 
manner  along  the  coast  of  California  to  points  three  or  four  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  their  position  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Between 
the  isothermals  of  50°  and  55°  the  same  large  area  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  coast  north  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  which  is  seen  on 
the  thermal  charts  for  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  isothermal  of  50° 
for  the  year  would  go  north  of  the  50th  parallel  before  striking  the 
coast. 

The  mountainous  interior  is  unquestionably  more  highly  heated 

dians  Siffording  distinctions,  the  ultimate  normal  scale  mn^t  be  determined.  These 
data  are  not  yet  accumulated,  bnt  enough  matter  is  at  hand  to  give  ub  the  negative 
fact  just  indicated,  and  to  show  that  continental  position  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  special  anomalies  presented  by  the  opposite  sides  of  the  continents  in  north 
temperate  latitudes  are  estreme  and  irregular,  and  the  thirty-six  equidistant  points 
selected  by  Dots  for  the  formula  applied  to  Toronto,  are  obviously  insufficient  as 
representatives  of  American  temperatures.  This  is  more  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
means  for  the  months  than  in  that  for  the  year,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  discussion  of 
the  yearly  constants  of  the  temperature  march  in  another  chapter.  A  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  surface  is  continental  in  its  temperature  curve  here  tlian  in  Europe  and 
Asia, — the  plain  opening  to  the  west  stretching  inland  there  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  while  here  it  is  limited  to  a  narrow  belt  of  the  weatem  coast,  the  first  ranges 
of  the  mountain  systems  being  so  high  as  to  change  this  equable  character  entirely. 

The  first  attempts  to  dednce  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  latitude,  and  to 
give  this  distribution  a  mathematical  expression,  are  thus  noticed  by  Brewster  in 
statinghis  own  celebrated  formula.  (Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  1830, 1831.)  "The 
first  who  attempted  to  deduce  a  general  expression  for  the  mean  temperature  of  all 
latitudes  was  Tobias  Mayer  of  Gottingen.  Assuming  that  the  heat  varied  as  the  sine 
of  the  latitude  he  obtained  the  formula,  T  =  580  -|-  sTo^cos.  2  lat, ;  in  which  580 
is  the  mean  temperature  at  45°  north  latitude,  and  260  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  this  latitude  and  the  equator.  This  formula  was  implicitly  adopted 
by  Kirwan  in  bis  able  work  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  but  Humboldt's 
observations  showed  that  at  630  north  latitude  it  was  in  error  S'^  Fahrenheit,  Hum- 
boldt's beautiful  memoir  on  Isothermal  Lines  has  giren  a  fresh  impulse  to  this  le- 
Bearch." 

Brewster  thus  states  his  own  formula  ;  "  I  find  that  the  mean  temperature  of  any 
place  is  well  represented  by  the  radivs  of  its  parallel  of  latitude,  or,  in  geometrical  lan- 
guage, that  the  temperatuTe  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  I  have  assumed  Sl^O  ae 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  equator,  and  the  formula  thus  becomes,  T^81J0  cos.  lat." 
He  then  proceeds  to  compare  a  large  number  of  places  by  this  formula,  and  particu- 
larly Scoresby's  determinations  for  latitude  78°,  which  agree  with  it  very  aeonrately. 
It  would  make  the  mean  temperature  of  the  pole  nearly  at  zero,  Fahrenheit. 
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than  any  known  district  of  tlie  same  altitude,  aa  may  be  seen  hj 
applying  rules  of  reduction  to  the  means  for  the  year.  With  any 
number  elsewhere  used  the  mean  at  Fort  Laramie  becomes  greater 
than  that  at  Fort  Monroe ;  but  Forts  Massachusetts  and  Defiance, 
ia  Mew  Mexico,  fall  below  the  temperatures  of  their  latitude  at  the 
east,  and  only  Santa  F4,  with  others  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  exceed 
those  temperatures.  At  Salt  Lake,  Cantonment  Loring,  and  other 
posts  of  observation  northward,  the  highest  rule  of  reduction  would 
be  required,  as  at  Fort  Laramie ;  and  it  appears  that  two  or  three 
stations  of  the  greatest  altitude  in  New  Mexico  alone  permit  the  use 
of  a  rate  of  reduction  at  all  approximating  that  found  to  apply  in 
Europe.  At  Fort  Massachusetts  a  rate  of  one  degree  for  475  feet 
would  be  required  to  conform  its  temperature  to  that  of  Fort  Monroe 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  if  the  western  part  of 
the  continent  were  supposed  to  be  warmer  by  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  reduction  would  be  one  degree  for  330  feet.  But  at  Fort  Laramie 
and  Great  Salt  Lake  the  recorded  temperatures  are  already  higher 
than  those  of  either  coast  at  the  same  parallels,  though  their  altitudes 
are  4500  and  4350  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico,  at  an 
altitude  of  4000  to  4500  feet,  the  temperatures  are  also  nearly  as  high 
as  at  either  coast,  being,  in  fact,  above  those  of  the  Pacific,  and  below 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  by  equal  differences. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sm"face  peculiarities  of  the  elevated  districts 
of  that  portion  of  the  continent  are  favorable  to  a  great  accumulation 
of  heat,  but  this  arid  character  may  be  itself  due  to  the  altitude,  and 
the  heat  might  not  be  greater  than  elsewhere  in  the  absence  of  the 
mountains.  With  the  existing  aridity  the  effect  of  altitude  may  only 
be  neutralized,  one  modification  of  temperature  compensating  the 
other ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  districts  would 
have  less  heat  than  similar  positions  in  Europe,  if  the  country  were 
generally  as  near  the  sea  level;  and  in  that  case  all  the  isothermals 
would  curve  northward  from  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  rate  of  cor- 
rection for  altitudes  would  then  be  something  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  feet  for  a  degree  in  every  case  here,  than  in  the  rule  appli- 
cable in  central  Europe. 

These  results  show  that  the  constitution  of  the  surface  and  the 
general  configuration — together,  perhaps,  with  the  degree  of  humidity 
as  a  possibly  separate  element — control  the  temperature  in  a  very 
great  degree,  and  more,  within  certain  limits,  than  latitude  and  alti- 
tude. Humboldt  observes  the  increased  mean  annual  temperature  of 
the  plateaus  of  the  Cordilleras  in  tropical  regions,  and  gives  the  mea- 
sure of  excess  over  the  temperature  of  mountain  declivities  at  the 
same  heights  as  2°,7  to  4°.l.     We  have  no  vertical  altitudes  to  cora- 
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pare  for  tbe  interior  posts  here,  but  if  the  recognized  measures  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  this  continent  and  of  Europe  are  assumed,  the  excess 
of  temperature  on  the  Eocky  mountain  plateaus  is  several  times 
greater  than  these  numbers.  There  is  scarcely  any  district  where  the 
mean  temperature  at  considerable  altitudes  might  be  taken  for  that  at 
sea  level  for  a  higher  latitude. 

The  distribution  of  heat  for  latitude  is  directly  associated  by  Hum- 
boldt with  that  for  altitude,  though  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
parallelism  here  with  these  relations  as  they  exist  in  Europe.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  here  the  decrease  of  temperature  with  the  latitude  is 
very  sloWj  the  isothermals  of  65°  and  50°  for  the  year  being  sepa- 
rated by  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  latitude ;  or,  using  positive  points 
on  the  coast,  San  Diego  and  Sitka,  separated  by  twenty-four  and  one- 
third  degrees  of  latitude,  differ  16°.6  in  mean  annual  temperature — a 
decrease  of  0°.68  for  one  degree  of  latitude.  In  central  Europe  this 
decrease  is  0°.9  for  one  degree  of  latitude,*  but  there  are  no  similar 
points  here  at  or  near  sea  level  to  compare,  except  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  where  the  decrease  is  thirty  degrees  of  temperature  for  eighteen 
of  latitude — nearly  1°.7  for  each.  This  ia  also  the  rate  between  the 
extreme  posts  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Florida,  as  previously  assigned  for  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Charles- 
ton by  Humboldt,  who  gives  in  addition,  the  rate  of  1°.&  for  the  coast 
from  Boston  to  Labrador. 

The  interesting  features  of  the  relation  of  these  two  conditions  of 
distribution  in  the  interior  cannot  be  followed  further  here,  but  they 
deserve  attention  more  minutely.  There  is  very  little  decrease  of 
temperature  for  certain  measures  of  latitude  and  altitude  over  a  large 
district. 

The  influence  of  the  cold  coast  of  California  appears  very  decidedly 
in  the  position  of  the  isothermals  for  the  year.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  connection  with  the 
summer  iCustration,  and  it  may  be  disposed  of  very  briefly  here.  It 
is  a  great  and  remarkable  anomaly  even  when  exhibited  in  the  mean 
temperatures  for  the  year,  and  the  cause  of  it,  with  the  like  cold  cur- 
rent and  mass  of  cold  water  off  the  coast  of  South  America  in  the 
PaciSc,  together  prove  the  existence  of  most  extensive  systems  of 
oceanic  circulation  and  interchange  there. 

*  Cosmos,  article  ClimatoI<^.  See  also  a  note  iu  vol.  3,  Cosmos,  p.  231-3 — in 
which.  "Vinland"  of  the  Icelandic  navigators  is  referred  to,  and  a  very  rapid  decrease 
of  temperature  is  asaiunod  for  the  coast  heloir  Boston  and  Fhilailelphia :  "  an  interval 
of  lo  of  lat.  corresponding  to  a  decrease  in  the  mean  temperature  of  ahoot  BP.S, 
■while  according  to  my  researches  on  the  system  of  Isothermal  lines  in  Europe  the 
same  decrease  of  temperatnre  scarcely  amounts  to  half  a  degree  for  the  same  interval." 
(Asia  Centrale,  t.  iii.  p.  227.) 
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In  comparing  the  two  continents  of  the  north  temperate  latitudes 
the  .geography  of  heat  for  the  year  does  not  show  any  generic  differ- 
ences for  these  areas.  The  special  deflections  are  strongly  marked, 
but  the  lines  may  be  said  to  return  to  like  latitudes  whenever  these 
special  causes  of  disturbance  are  absent.  The  cold  coast  of  the  Pacific 
at  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco  is  balanced  by  the  heated  deserts  of 
the  basin  region ;  the  depression  at  the  Rocky  mountain  plateau  by 
the  high  temperature  of  the  plains  east  of  it.  The  Gulf  stream  pushes 
the  lines  northward  at  the  west  coasts  of  Europe,  but  for  the  eastern 
continent  generally  they  correspond  better  with  the  average  of  Ame- 
rican positions  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  separate  seasons.  The 
surface  geography  of  heat  for  the  year  is  more  readily  taken  from  the 
illustration  than  that  for  the  divisions  of  the  year,  or  seasons,  and  it 
is  less  necessary  to  give  its  points  in  detail. 

The  range  of  mean  temperatures  for  tte  year  in  any  series  is  very  Urge  for  every 
part  of  tlie  United  States,  and  it  proves  that  tlie  period  of  a  year  is  far  from  being  tlie 
whole  time  embraced  by  tho  greater  non-periodio  variations,  and  that,  whatever  the 
period  of  thesa  extremes,  any  single  year  may  be  distinguished  by  several  osoillations 
having  the  same  direction,  either  above  or  below  the  annual  mean.  Either  as  months 
or  seasons  we  may  readily  point  out  conspicuous  instances.  In  the  series  of  thirty- 
three  years  at  Fort  Columbus,  Hew  York,  the  year  1836  is  distinguished  as  that  of 
lowest  temperature,  being  four  degrees  below  the  general  mean.  Every  mouth  of  the 
year  was  below  the  mean,  though  in  unequal  measures,  and  those  most  extreme  were 
February  and  October.  The  previous  year  and  that  next  following,  1835  and  1837, 
were  the  nest  lowest,  each  being  more  than  two  degrees  below.  Two  months  only, 
and  the  same  months,  October  and  November,  of  each  of  these  years,  were  at  or  above 
their  average  tempe    tu  pe  f     ly    and  with  these  exceptions  the  whole  period, 

including  the  last  fl  m  nth  f  1834  n  ly  three  and  a  half  years,  waa  decidedly 
below  the  mean  tempe    t  Ami      g  n    al  result  occurred  at  Fort  Snelling  for 

the  mean  of  these  y  rs  and  t  th  i  w  m  months,  but  the  colder  months  were 
variable  and  the  diff     n      f       he  y        1  and  this  was  the  case  in  eveiy  part  of 

the  United  States,  w  th      m  gul  nt       and  generally  with  greater  measures  of 

variation  than  thos      L    rv  d  at  F    t  Sn  llmg 

In  the  yearly  mean  there  are  two  groups  distinguiihed  by  high  temperatures,  one 
from  1824  to  1830,  inclusive,  of  which  1825, 1828,  and  1830  were  the  most  marked 
years ;  and  another  period  from  1844  to  1848,  each  of  the  years  of  which  was  nearly 
uniformly  above  the  mean.  The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  most  general,  and  it  is 
quite  conspicuous  at  the  south  and  west;  but  the  second  is  irregularly  distributed, 
and  the  measures  of  excess  belong  to  shorter  periods.  The  most  conspicuous  single 
years  at  Port  Snelling  are  1830  and  1848,  and  these  are  everywhere  so  distinguished, 
1825  and  1828  being  next.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  1853  is  marked  as  the  warmest  year 
of  the  period  there  observed  ;  and  the  summer  of  that  yeai  was  everywhere  muelf' 
above  the  average  temperature. 

The  higher  temperatures  are  quite  irregularly  distributed  in  respect  to  the  seasons 
and  months,  and  an  analysis  of  any  series  would  give  results  analogous  to  those  indi- 
cated in  the  examination  of  the  low  temperature  extremes.  Generally,  the  coinci- 
dences of  single  months  with  the  seasons  and  the  yearly  mean  are  more  numerous 
than  the  contrasts  for  any  year,  as  of  eight  cases  in  the  period  of  33  years  at  Fort 
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C  um  u  New  York,  of  a  mean  temperature  for  tlie  spring  montha  two  degrees  or 
m  the  general  mean,  six  were  coincident  witli  like  differences  for  the  sum- 

m  an  mn,  and  year ;  and  the  same  ptoportiona  occur  in  comparing  summer  and 
an  umn  w  h  other  seasons  and  the  year.  There  might  be  supposed  to  be  two  classes 
h        n  n-petiodic  changes,  one  less  frequent  and  affecting  longer  periods;  and  an- 

h  n   ng  changes  above  or  below  the  general  li&e  of  these  long  periods,  and 

b     ng  n^      periods  of  a  month  or  less. 

Til  ew  instances  of  very  higb  temperatures  for  any  month  in  a  cold  year,  or 

0  w  monthly  means  in  a  warm  year ;  and,  though  the  succession  of  years  is 

full  of  extreme  contrasts  in  respect  to  months,  there  is  some  decided  conformity  in  the 
relationa  of  the  sucoesalve  months  of  any  year  of  which  the  mean  is  particularly  cold 
or  warm.  This  is  in  part  necessary  consequence,  it  is  true ;  but  the  point  of  import- 
ance is,  that  if  any  part  of  the  year  is  marked  by  an  extreme  oseillation  it  does  not 
find  a  compensating  estreme  in  that  year. 

The  range  of  annual  means  of  temperature  may  be  given  in  continuation  of  this 
discussion  of  distribution  in  time. 

Greatest  Range  of  Annual  Means. 


Eiistpoil,  |Ft,  SuU 

van)* 

PorUmoutli,  S,  H 

BB}ein,  Mass.  . 

HewTork,  (Fl.  Co 

Albany  . 

ChlrtoelQB 

Kej-  West       . 

Tsmpa  Bay,  Fia. 

Aresoal  near  Mob 

In  the  interior  and  at  the  Pacific  coast  the  periods  are  too  short  to  give  decisive 
results,  yet  the  range  cannot  be  great  there.  The  large  measures  at  Norfolk  and  in 
the  central  states  are  remarliable,  and  it  appears  to  diminish  equally  northward  and 
southward  from  this  central  belt.  From  Fort  Snelling  and  the  central  areas  of  the 
states  wast  of  the  lakes  to  Norfolk  there  is  evidently  a  belt  of  maximum  range, — 
which  may  be  interrupted  in  Ohio,  however,  since  Dr.  Mildreth's  long  series  at  Marietta 
gives  a  range  of  but  50, — hut  which  has  a  range  at  the  two  extremities  of  nearly  100 
for  any  period  of  twenty-five  years.  At  Toronto  the  range  is  but  4o,  and  though,  a 
longer  period  would  probably  increase  it  to  five  or  six,  it  is  evident  that  the  range  is 
less  in  the  lake  district  than  southward,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alle- 

At  Cracow  and  Elga,  representing  the  interior  of  Europe,  the  record  is  almost  con- 
tinuous from  1795  to  1852,  and  the  correspondence  of  some  of  the  years  of  high  or  low 
temperature  is  quite  decided  with  like  years  here,  while  in  other  cases 
are  equally  marked.  The  years  1834  to  1828  are  then  above  the  mean,  as  they  w 
here;  1830  to  1835  are  also  above  the  average,  wliile  they  are  here  helow  it;  1829  i 
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the  coldest  of  35  jeara  at  Biga ;  1837  and  1838  the  coldest  of  37  years  at  Cracow 
beginning  in  1826.  The  year  1830,  whlct  was  so  warm  here,  was  at  the  average  tliere; 
and  the  low  temperature  of  Febmarj-  and  March,  1S43,  which  rendered  the  mean  of 
that  year  below  the  average  in  America,  was  unknown  in  central  Europe. 

At  several  European  stationa  the  extreme  departnraB  for  the  months  and  years  of 
long  periods  have  been  calculated  by  Dove  and  others,  and  of  these  London  and  Ber- 
lin may  be  taken  as  the  most  valuable.  At  Berlin  the  period  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  embracing  nearly  all  the  observations  of  value  taken  at  that  city. 

Table  of  m/xximum  range  of  Temperatures  at  Berlin  from  1719  to  1839. 


At  London  the  Royal  Society's  Observations  embrace  a  period  of  65  years  from  which 
the  range  and  dates  are  similarly  derived.  The  range  is  also  given  as  observed  by 
Howard  at  Plaistow,  near  London,  for  twenty-five  years,  1806  to  1830.  The  dates  in 
the  last  case  are  not  given. 

Bangs  at  London,  65  years  to  1843;  and  Plaistow,  'io. years. 


The  earliest  observations  taken  at  Berlin  in  sucb  shape  as  to  permit  the  computation 
of  means  were  in  1718,  and  there  were  some  interruptions  from  this  date  to  1755,  after 
which  they  were  continuous.  There  is  also  at  Berlin  a  long  series  of  simple  meteoro- 
logical observations,  the  earliest  of  which  were  made  In  1676,  but  they  were  not  regular 
at  that  time.  The  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  begins  Januaiy  Ist,  1701,  but  the 
observations  for  several  years  were  only  of  the  wind  and  weather ;  the  first  instru- 
mental observations  at  regular  daily  hours  were  in  1718 ;  in  1721  aji  interruption 
occQrred,  and  again  in  1751  to  1755,  but  afteT  this  last  date  the  series  is  complete. 

The  observers  were  principally  Gottfried  and  Christfried  Kirch,  for  some  years  by 
Christine  Kirch  after  the  death  of  the  first  named ;  Gronau  from  1756  to  1826 ;  Doctor 
Brand  for  some  years  about  1826 ;  Von  Bequdin  for  twenty  years  before  this  date ; 
McRdler  from  1822  to  1843 ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  Berghaus,  Bouche< 
August,  Von  Estfield,  ke.    (_Annaaire  Meleorologique  de  France,  IS^O.) 
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X.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EAH;  IN  DIYISIONS  FOR  EACH 
SEASON  AND  THE  YEAR,  AND  IN  EXPLANATION  OF 
THE  ILirSTRATITE  CHARTS. 

The  mode  of  presenting  the  principal  facts  of  this  distribution  ia 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  representation  of  the  distribution  of 
heat,  the  districts  being  defiaed  in  a  general  manner  by  the  mean  of 
the  results  at  stations  in  similar  positions  of  altitude  and  exposure. 
The  quantity  of  rain,  through  a  more  direct  and  simple  measurement, 
is  less  completely  determined  than  the  measure  of  heat,  and  the  illus- 
tration is  therefore  less  exact  than  in  the  temperature  charts.  For 
many  districts  it  eould  not  now  be  employed  with  sufScient  precision 
to  answer  any  requirement  of  positive  science.  In  western  Europe 
slight  differences  of  altitude  very  largely  affect  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  in  rain,  and  for  the  British  islands  and  the  northern  coasts  of 
that  continent,  as  well  as  for  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south 
and  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  there  could  scjircely  be  any  accurate 
general  illustration.  A  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  western 
interior  here  shares  in  these  contrasts  and  this  irregularity  without 
doubt,  and  for  these  districts  any  general  illustration  is  only  approxi- 
mate ;  but  for  much  the  larger  area  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
all  portions  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  precipitation  in  rain  is  its  symmetry 
and  uniformity  in  amount  over  large  areas.  The  quantity  has  rarely  or 
never  any  positive  relation  to  the  configuration  of  the  surface  which 
would  identify  it  with  the  distribution  of  western  Europe  and  the 
north  Pacific  coast;  and,  in  contrast  with  these,  it  has  a  diminished 
quantity  at  the  greater  altitudes  generally,  and  the  greatest  amounts 
in  the  districts  near  the  sea  level.  It  also  differs  from  those  districts, 
and  from  large  land  areas  generally,  in  having  a  greater  amount  in 
the  interior  than  on  the  coasts  for  the  same  latitudes,  at  least  as  far 
north  as  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  These  two  leading  features  of 
the  distribution  of  rain  in  the  United  States  are  of  great  importance 
ill  any  attempt  at  graphic  illustration,  and  in  their  absence  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  make  such  an  illustration  clear.     They  are  of 
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even  greater  importance  in  the  discnssion  of  a  mass  of  results  derived 
from  positions  widely  distributed,  and  from  observations  embracing  a 
succession  of  years,  as  they  then  have  a  symmetrical  and  associate 
character  ■which  permits  the  elimination  of  errors  of  every  sort  by 
combining  results,  and  by  treating  them  as  a  whole.  The  correspond- 
ence which  belongs  to  like  quantities  must  appear  in  some  intelligible 
form  in  comparing  results  at  any  two  stations,  and  this  conformity,  if 
found  to  exist,  proves  at  once  the  reliability  of  the  observations,  and 
the  existence  of  a  general  symmetry. 

It  will  require  but  a  brief  examination  of  the  records  and  results 
of  observations  to  show  that  the  graphic  illustration  undertaken  in 
the  charts  is  a  true  expression  of  general  symmetry,  and  that  if  it  is 
based  on  accurate  records,  embracing  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
remove  the  errors  of  non-periodic  variation,  it  represents  a  physical 
fact  as  permanent  as  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  a  continent  themselves, 
since  if  any  slow  progression  of  changes  exists  affecting  the  amount 
of  water  falling  in  rain  and  snow,  an  equal  effect  must  be  produced 
on  rivers,  and  on  bodies  of  water  dependent  on  rains  for  their  per- 
manence. 

The  principal  defect  of  these  results  is  in  regard  to  the  period  of 
time  they  embrace.  The  non-periodic  variations  of  quantity  are  very 
great,  and  a  series  of  many  years  is  required  to  give  a  true  mean, 
even  for  the  year,  and  much  more  for  the  months  and  seasons.  For 
most  of  the  area  the  range,  even  for  a  period  of  three  months,  may 
descend  to  an  entire  absence  of  rain,  and  for  single  months  this 
entire  absence  is  quite  frequent.  For  the  year,  the  range  is  from  the 
present  means  to  less  than  half  that  quantity,  and  with  such  large 
departures  a  short  period  must  necessarily  fail  to  give  more  than  an 
approximate  result.  The  larger  quantities  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  particularly,  are  more  affected  by 
imperfect  periods  than  other  districts  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  at  the  west  a  range  of  perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  quantities  as- 
signed to  the  several  districts,  should  be  considered  as  a  possible 
change  of  any  result  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  years  of  observation 
numbering  twenty  or  more.  This  possible  range,  however,  does  not 
materially  affect  the  relation  of  those  districts  to  the  eastern  United 
States  generally  ;  and  as  the  periods  are  nearly  equal  in  the  new  dis- 
tricts, it  may  not  sensibly  affect  the  mutual  relations  there.  In  a 
district  having  an  average  of  three  inches  of  water  falling  for  any 
period  of  three  months,  the  variation  will  be  proportioned  to  that 
quantity,  and  it  will  be  very  far  less  than  in  a  district  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  having  fifteen  inches  for  a  like  period. 

The  district  embraced  by  the  observations  is,  as  said  in  relation  to 
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tbe  distribution  of  heat,  a  complete  symmetrical  area,  occupying 
nearly  all  the  temperate  zone  of  the  continent,  and  illustrating  most 
of  the  important  facts  of  rain  distribution  over  such  an  area.  It  is 
far  more  valuable,  for  this  reason,  even  in  regard  to  what  it  outlines, 
and  if  the  results  are  not  of  the  rank  of  positive  determinations,  than 
if  the  measures  and  illustration  were  for  limited  areas  and  isolated 
districts.  The  comparison  of  districts  possessing  such  diverse  features 
of  configuration  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  remoter  questions 
in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  continents 
generally,  as  well  as  to  the  sources  of  supply  in  this  particular  case. 

The  quantities  given  in  the  illustration  represent  the  mean  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not,  as  in  the  isothermals,  the 
measure  at  the  limiting  line.  If  the  mean  of  the  numbers  marking 
two  adjacent  areas  were  placed  on  the  line  which  separates  them,  the 
definition  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  temperature  illustration.  The 
quantities  in  both  cases  pass  into  each  other  by  gradual  transition, 
and  the  abrupt  distinctions  of  shading  and  of  boundary  lines  are 
employed  oply  for  convenience  and  clearness  of  illustration.* 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  general  deficiency  in  the  measurements  of 
the  water  falling  in  snow  at  most  American  stations,  and  particularly 

•  In  Bergtaus'  Hjetographii!  or  Rain  Map,  of  Europe,  these  limiting  lines — desig- 
nated Isohjetosea  for  the  lines  of  equal  annual  quantity,  and  hotherombmaes  for  lines 
making  the  percentage  of  the  qnantities  for  summer  on  those  for  the  year — are  marked 
with  the  respective  quantities,  though  the  application  of  th^e  numhem  to  the  areas 
enclosed  by  these  lines  is  always  understood. 

The  condition  which  is  made  np  of  the  facts  of  distribntion  of  rain  has  no  precise 
descriptive  term.  Professor  Berghaus  terms  the  illustration  hyelographic,  and  Johnston 
employs  the  same  term,  which  is  an  appropriate  expression  for  the  map  or  chart  itself. 
There  is  a  term  wanted,  however,  to  express  the  condition  apart  from  any  illustration, 
and  this  condition  is  clearly  one  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  character.  The  constant 
quantity  of  atmospheric  precipitation  for  any  area  is  one  which  cannot  be  expressed 
without  the  use  of  the  circumlocutory  phrase,  the  mean  of  the  entire  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric precipitation  of  vrnter  in  rain  and  snow,  §-c.  There  Is  a  class  of  analogous  con- 
ditions belonging  to  the  atmosphere,  of  wMeh  the  first  or  general  one,  aerial,  may  be 
taken  as  a  type,  with  an  apparent  improvement  in  this  nomenclature.  Their  order 
would  then  be,  the  (Sernioi,  or  temperature  condition  ;  tha  ki/gromelric  (Jtggral?),  the 
condition  of  humidity,  or  of  suspended  moisture,  the  hi/etal  (hrris,  rain),  or  the  general 
condition  of  atmospheric  precipitation — the  rain  condition.  Kext  to  these  is  electrical 
as  a  general  atmospheric  condition. 

Others  concur  in  the  use  of  the  roof  ink,  in  preference  to  o/^epof,  which  is  used,  to 
some  extent,  hy  French  writers,  and  from  which  we  have  ombrometer  (rain-gauge), 
ombrometry,  &o.  The  shorter  word  hi/etal  is  regarded  as  standing  primarily  on  the 
same  footing  as  byetographic,  and  in  its  present  use  the  analogy  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions  before  alluded  to,  and  the  greater  facility,  perhaps,  in  iutrodnoing  a  short 
form  of  the  word,  have  controlled  the  choice  of  hystal  over  hystngrapMc.  These  terms 
are,  at  least,  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  the  nomenclatui'e 
of  this  department  of  physical  science. 
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at  the  military  posts,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  tte  results  for  the 
winter  months  fall  somewhat  below  the  actual  precipitatioa  of  these 
months  in  every  form.  In  some  cases  the  entry  has  been  made  of  the 
depth  of  snow  in  inches  without  converting  it  into  water,  and  in  these 
cases  one-tenth  of  the  recorded  depth  of  enow  has  been  taken  as  its 
equivalent  in  water.  This  rule  is  sufficiently  near  to  accuracy  for  any 
general  purpose,  though  for  the  southern  latitudes  it  would  give  too 
small,  and  for  extreme  northern  districts  too  great  a  quantity  of  water. 
The  error  of  measurements  at  the  military  posts  is,  however,  believed 
to  be  no  greater,  on  the  whole,  than  the  error  of  records  by  amateur 
observers,  especially  in  regard  to  imperfect  measurement  of  small 
quantities  in  winter.  The  great  mass  of  records  of  this  latter  class 
are  obviously  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  with  many  such  observers 
it  is  the  habit  to  measure  the  snows  and  to  interpret  this  measurement 
in  water  by  the  best  rule  at  their  command,  while  the  military  records 
are  made  under  precise  regulations  well  adapted  to  secure  correct  re- 
sults. In  the  annual  summary  it  is  believed  that  the  small  winter 
deficiency  is  compensated  for  by  a  naturally  full  measurement  of  actual 
rains,  and  by  the  fractions  being  usually  thrown  in  favor  of  full  tenths 
and  hundredths  in  the  entries. 

In  regard  to  the  illustration  of  this  condition  by  the  charts,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  farther  explanation  in  its  support  is  desirable,  yet  we 
can  do  no  better  than  accept  it  as  an  approximate  definition,  and  such 
a  definition  is  indispensable  to  this  department  of  science  now,  whether 
it  may  be  made  complete  or  not. 

It  is  a  novel  result  in  science  to  get  so  far  as  to  fix  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  climate  as  constant  quantities,  and  to  assign  to  them  numerical 
measures.  Long  series  of  observations  are  required  in  the  first  place, 
and  subsequently  the  condensation  of  these  into  mean  results  for  a 
year,  or  for  any  definite  part  of  this  cycle.  This  period  is  a  natural 
and  definite  cycle,  and  probably  the  only  one,  as  no  return  of  years 
exhibits  any  evidence  that  a  period  is  necessary  to  bring  about  any 
more  complete  climatological  result.  The  point  gained  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  fixed  and  positive  quantity  from  the  endless  irregularities  of 
quantity  belonging  to  the  heat,  moisture,  and  quantity  of  rain,  as  the 
leading  elements  of  climate ;  and  this  regular  quantity  or  average  re- 
sult becomes  a  determined  physical  fact, — as'  much  so,  in  the  case  of 
the  quantity  of  rain,  as  are  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
may  shrink  to  half  their  volume  in  extreme  cases,  or  they  may  be 
temporarily  greatly  enlarged — if  their  sources  of  supply  change  per- 
manently, tbey  may  wholly  disappear. 

In  this  sense  of  permanence  as  a  physical  fact  we  may  consider  the 
quantity  of  rain  for  a  year  as  a  surface  stratum,  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
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and  in  the  Central  States,  of  three  and  a  lialf  feet ;  which  may  be  di- 
minished to  half  this  quantity,  or  be  increased  to  twice  as  great  a  depth 
in  the  extreme  years.  But  with  such  aa  average  and  such  a  known 
range  we  may  deal  with  the  quantity  as  definitely  as  with  a  stream  of 
which  we  know  the  mean  volume  and  the  extremes  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  for  many  departments  of  engineering  these  cliniatological 
measures  are  as  indispensable  as  those  of  river  or  tide  hydrography. 
It  requires  some  familiarity  with  the  idea  that  these  quantities  are 
capable  of  being  so  fixed  as  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  them  in  this 
sense,  hnt  the  only  doubt  that  will  arise  when  this  point  is  examined, 
is  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  period  from  which  we  get  results,  and 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements. 

These  two  points  are,  fortunately,  capable  of  self-verification, — the 
first  by  the  comparison  of  several  points  in  the  same  general  locality, 
and  therefore  giving,  or  likely  to  give,  without  reasonable  question, 
similar  results ;  and  the  second  by  comparison  of  periods  covering 
different  dates  at  the  same  place,  and  unequal  numbers  of  years  at  the 
same  or  at  similar  places.  It  is  easy  to  see  if  any  are  incomplete,  and 
what,  if  any,  are  sufRciently  complete  and  similar  in  results  for  all 
practical  purposes.  As  all  periods  would  be  but  approximations  more 
or  less  near,  however,  the  result  has  this  general  qualification. 

In  the  charts  of  distribution  of  rain  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  a 
permanent  division  of  the  area  illustrated  into  two  parts,  distinguished 
as  those  of  periodical,  and  of  equally  distribuled  rains.  These  are  ex- 
plained in  remarking  of  the  illustrations  for  the  separate  seasons,  to 
some  extent, — the  first  is  that  where  there  are  well-defined  rainy  and 
dry  seasons,  and  the  second  is  characterized  by  rains  which,  though 
they  differ  in  amount  and  in  frequency  very  widely,  are  absolutely 
non-periodic,  and  are  as  likely  to  fall  on  one  day  as  another  for  any 
month  or  other  period.  On  the  eastern  continent  the  condition  in  this 
respect  varies  in  position,  if  it  may  so  be  defined,  or  the  belt  of  transi- 
tion is  not  only  very  wide,  but  also  movable,  and  changes  position 
more  than  here.  The  winter  rains  of  the  whole  vicinity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  not  of  the  profuse  character  belonging  to  winter  rainy 
seasons,  but  they  are  simply  equally  distributed  rains  for  so  much  of 
the  year  only.  On  this  continent,  however,  the  boundary  or  division 
line  is  more  easily  defined  and  more  narrow,  and  the  degree  of  pe- 
riodicity, or  the  partial  interruption  which  appears  along  the  borders 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ia  so  much  less  absolute  and  distinctive  than 
that  appearing  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  hardly  to  form  a  parallel. 

The  well-defined  region  of  periodical  rains  probably  begins  nearly 
at  Puget's  Sound  on  the  north,  as  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  at  Sitka. 
The  north  of  Vancouver's  Island  has  abundant  summer  rains,  and  for 
21 
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all  the  coast  northward,  and  particularly  at  Sitka,  they  are  equally 
abundant  with  other  parts  of  the  year.  The  summer  dry  season  be- 
ginniug  at  Puget'a  Sound  occupies  all  the  coast  southward  to  the 
tropics,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  interior  east  of  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains ;  embracing  with  these  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  most 
of  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  partial  interior  district  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  southern  part  of  the  Great  Basin,  with  much  of 
New  Mexico,  is  still  one  of  periodic  rains,  hut  the  summer  and  autumn 
are  rainy,  and  other  portions  of  the  year  dry.  The  whole  district  of 
periodic  rains  lies  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  plateau,  except  in  New 
Mexico,  where  it  extends  eastward,  in  a  modified  form,  to  embrace  a 
part  of  Texas.  Along  the  borders  of  this  region  there  is,  of  course, 
much  variability  in  precise  position,  and  in  some  cases  the  character- 
istics alternate  in  successive  years, — one  year  giving  weli-defined  pe- 
riodic features,  and  the  nest  having  equally  distributed  rains.  In  the 
whole  region,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  description  intelli- 
gible in  which  specific  rainy  and  dry  seasons  were  recognized,  and  the 
division  of  seasons  belonging  to  the  eastern  United  States  serves  to 
describe  all  the  peculiarities  satisfactorily. 

If  our  knowledge  of  China  permitted  the  division  of  its  great  area 
aa  we  now  divide  the  United  States,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  on  the  border  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  appear.  The  tropical  rainy  season  of  summer,  borders 
on  the  equally  distributed  rains  of  temperate  latitudes  in  Florida  and 
New  Orleans,  in  such  form  as  to  exclude  the  dry  intervening  district 
extending  from  California  to  Texas  here,  and  from  the  Azores  to  Persia 
on  the  eastern  continent.  The  same  intrusion  of  tropical  character- 
istics is  believed  to  exist  in  China,  and  by  whatever  term  this  mingled 
tropical  and  ultra- tropical  condition  may  be  designated,  it  is  clearly  a 
generic  climatological  fact,  belonging  to  the  eastern  areas  of  the  tem- 
perate latitudes  of  both  continents,  where  they  border  on  the  tropics. 
The  weslem  transition  areas  of  both  differ  very  decidedly.  The  most 
appropriate  term  appears  to  be  suh-tropical,  and  this  is  applicable  to 
the  whole  area  in  which  the  summer  or  winter  affords  an  identifiable 
rainy  season ; — this  embraces  all  the  peninsula  of  Florida  with  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Savannah  irregularly ;  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
westward  also  irregularly ;  and  lower  Louisiana  constantly. 

This  district  would  appear  to  deserve  the  designations  assigned  it 
more  decidedly  than  the  arid  areas  on  the  west  of  each  continent,  and 
it  is  certainly  quite  distinct  from  the  district  oi periodical  rains,  simply. 
The  spring  and  autumn  rains  of  the  transition  belt  of  Europe  appear 
in  the  same  geographical  position  here,  the  summer  rainy  season  of 
the  north  of  Mexico  changing  to  one  of  autumnal  rains  mainly  at  the 
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lower  Rio  Granda  in  Texas*  on  the  plains  of  Upper  Texas,  also,  on 
tbe  plateau  near  the  Great  Colorado  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  near  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  In  California  generally  a  strong  ten- 
<lency  to  this  division  of  the  rainy  season  is  disclosed,  as  has  been 
remarked  elsewhere. 

The  district  of  periodical  rains  in  Europe  occupies  all  the  countries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  nearly  half  of  the  temperate 
zone  there,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  continent.  Dove  remarks 
that  at  Rome  after  three  months  of  almost  perfectly  clear  weather, 
only  rarely  interrupted  hy  a  tempest,  the  rains  begin  early  in  October, 
and  last  almost  without  interruption  to  tbe  first  of  January.  This 
summer  without  rain,  and  autumnal  or  winter  rainy  season ^  belongs 
to  tbe  whole  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Atlantic  Islands 
of  this  latitude, — tbe  Canaries  and  Azores.  There  are  no  tropical 
rains  in  any  part  of  this  region,  or  none  occurring  in  the  period  of 
greatest  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  Florida  and  at  New  Orlean.s,  though  as 
these  points  are  not  within  the  tropics,  we  may  designate  this  approach 
to  tropical  conditions  as  constituting  a  sub-tropical  area.  In  Germany, 
however,  tbe  greatest  quantity  of  rain  is  in  summer,  as  it  lies  in  tbe 
northern  portion  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  is  similar  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  to  Russia  in  this  feature  of  distri- 
bution.f 

*  The  autumnal  rainy  eeason  in  Texas  i3  well  marked ;  at  Fort  Brown  the  quantity 
for  September  is  7.2  inches,  October  being  nest  at  5.7  inches.  For  the  autumn  the 
quantity  is  15.8  inches,  or  nearly  half  the  sum  for  the  year.  Here  the  quantity  for 
the  spring  is  small,  though  June  has  4.5  inches.  At  the  upper  parts  of  Texas  the 
lainy  season  for  spring  ia  well  dereloped,  however,  the  quantity  then  exceeding  that 
for  autumn,  though  both  seasons  there  are  rainy  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 

The  accounts  of  travelling  parties  represent  the  principal  rains  of  the  elevated  posi- 
tions of  Texas  at  tho  Pecos  river  as  falling  in  autumn  or  the  late  summer,  though  at 
Fort  Union  and  Santa  Fe  the  suniuier  ia  the  season  of  excess.  The  rains  of  spring  are 
nearly  equally  profuse  below  the  35th  parallel. 

West  of  the  Eio  Grande  the  rainy  summer  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  is  thrown  for- 
ward iuto  the  autnmn  on  going  northward  from  Fort  Webster,  and  it  falls  into  the 
months  of  August  and  September  equally  at  Fort  Defiance.  Here  the  early  spring 
rains  are  moderate,  and  a  dry  interval  follows  which  occupies  much  of  the  summer. 
The  accounts  of  surveys  represent  the  existence  of  similar  conditions  west  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  this  latitude.  Across  this 
Sierra  these  rains  blend  with  the  divided  rainy  winter  of  California,  the  heaviest 
branch  of  which,  is  in  autumn,  A  well  marked  belt  of  Autvinn  rains  may  be  laid 
down  for  the  area  just  described,  and  a  smaller  area  may  be  designated  as  a  belt  of 
profuse  spring  rains, 

t  In  several  notices  of  tbe  Rain  Diattibution  in  Europe  Dove  traces  a  connection  of 
tbe  quantities  with  the  monsoons  and  other  atmospheric  movements  of  the  Asiatic 
and  Mediterranean  coasts,  which  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  summer  rains  of  Ger- 
many as  follows  ;  <Dove  on  Distribution  of  Rain  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  Annalm  der 
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In  all  parts  of  the  eastern  coatiuent  except  China,  the  full  tropical 
districts  are  very  widely  separated  from  those  fully  eoDforniing  to  the 
temperate  characteristics,  as  we  recognize  them  here.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  rains — ^the  fall  rainy  summer  of  the  tropics  lying  so 
far  south  in  Africa  as  scarcely  to  bo  known  at  all,  and  the  equally- 
distributed  rains  appearing  only  in  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  This  wide  transition  belt  goes  to  India  at 
the  east,  and  beyond  that  the  facts  are  now  too  little  known.  But  in 
North  America  this  transition  belt  is  relatively  much  smaller  for  the 
observed  districts,  and  east  of  Texas  it  is  not  found  at  all.  The  area 
previously  defined  as  sub-trc^tcal,  here,  is  one  of  non-periodic  rains 
nevertheless,  and  thus  are  of  equally-distributed  rains  in  a  certain  sense, 
— the  difference  which  gives  profusion  of  quantity  being  one  of  de- 
gree, or  of  quantity  when  they  fall,  rather  than  of  continuity  or  cessa- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  interval  is  often  large  between  the  rains  of 
this  non-periodic  character  does  not  alter  the  principle  of  liability,  as 
it  may  be  termed ;  or  the  fact  that  no  precise  period  can  at  any  time 
be  considered  certain  to  be  marked  by  rain,  or  to  be  exempt  from  it. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EAIN  FOR  THE  SPRING. 

Therk  is  the  same  defect  to  be  remarked  in  this  season  in  regard 
to  its  identity  as  a  single  or  distinctive  period  that  was  observed  in  the 
temperature  distribution.  For  the  interior  districts,  or  central  merid- 
ians particularly,  it  enters  both  winter  and  summer,  and  it  then  has 
greatly  contrasted  quantities  of  rain  for  the  extreme  months  of  March 
and  May.  When  the  observations  on  the  plains  of  the  Eocky  mount- 
ains shall  have  been  carried  over  all  distinctive  portions,  and  continued 
for  a  sulBcient  time,  some  useful  divisions  of  the  year  into  other 

PAysiX,  Hosenffarlen's  translation  in  American  Journal  of  Science,  Nov.  1856)  "  tliat 
the  winter  rains  on  tte  outer  limita  of  the  tropics,  separate,  (he  further  we  go  from 
them,  into  two  maxima  united  by  slight  fallings  off,  which  come  together  in  South 
(■ermany  into  one  summer  masimum,  when  the  period  of  temporary  rainlessness 
entirely  ceases.''  As  the  uurrents  from  which  he  deduces  this  result  as  b,  consequence 
are  not  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley  the  summer  excess  of  rain  here,  which  reaches 
to  the  50th  parallel  at  least,  must  have  some  other  solution. 

In  the  south  of  Earope  and  north  of  Africa  the  absence  of  summer  rains  is  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  number  of  rainy  days  given  from  ten  years'  record  at  Algiers, 
where,  for  this  period,  there  were  S8  rainy  days  in  January,  83  iu  December,  and  but 
a  single  one  in  July.  The  proportions  at  Lisbon  are,  for  December  and  July,  55  to  2  ; 
at  Palermo  37  to  2J,  At  Rome  the  fall  of  rain  is  ten  times  greater  in  October  than 
in  Jaly.     (Dove.) 
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periods  may  be  made  in  tliis  respectj  and  a  more  precise  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  tlie  several  months  may  be  attained.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  also,  the  division  in  rainy  and  dry  seasons  is  generally  the 
most  accurate,  and  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and  the  date  of 
their  close  are  necessary  facts.  The  Rocky  mountain  districts  have 
equally  distributed  rains,  generally,  and  these,  with  all  east  of  the  97th 
meridian,  may  be  said  to  possess  a  very  nearly  uniform  distribution 
of  rain  over  the  three  months  of  spring. 

The  feature  of  uniformity  just  alluded  to  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  this  connection,  and  aa  it  affects  the  division  of  seasons,  and 
serves  to  define  the  districts  where  those  three  months  are  not  an 
appropriate  expression  of  the  desired  result,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
it  here.  For  stations  where  the  succession  of  numbers  is  nearly  the 
same  for  the  months  from  January  forward,  there  is  of  course  no 
change  of  an  abrupt  character  to  be  anticipated  in  the  succession  of 
days.  The  period  required  to  eliminate  irregularities  and  extremes  is 
so  great  that  a  combination  of  the  results  at  stations  of  similar  position 
may  furnish  a  clearer  mode  of  exhibiting  the  genera!  facts  than  any 
list  or  number  singly.* 

Taking  the  measurements  in  averages  for  a  group  of  posts  in  this 
manner,  we  may  define  three  districts  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Gulf  east  of  Mobile;  one  north  of  Boston,  in  which  the  quan- 
tity increases  from  March  to  May;  another  from  Boston  nearly  to 
Norfolk,  in  which  the  quantities  are  equal  for  these  months ;  another 
from  Norfolk  to  Pensacola,  which  has  a  singular  deficiency  in  April, 
the  spring  being  a  partial  dry  season  between  the  rainy  summer  and 
winter.     This  peculiarity  disappears  west  of  Pensacola,  and  the  quan- 


*  In  the  following  table  the  several  nataral  gronps  referred  t( 
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tities  are  again  equal.  Taking  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Charleston, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  distribution  for  these  months  is  almost  abso- 
lutely equal—the  same  quantity  of  rain  may  be  expected  for  every 
day.  The  extreme  districts  differ  from  this  equality  but  little  also, 
and  probably  the  equality  of  distribution  of  the  diminished  quantity 
at  the  south  and  the  increased  quantity  at  the  north  is  not  affected. 

Above  and  west  of  New  Orleans  there  is  a  rapid  increase  from 
March  to  May,  but  this  is  not  the  case  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  far 
north  aa  Cincinnati,  and  in  a  part  of  the  lake  district.  The  difl'ereneea 
increase  with  the  distance  toward  the  Eoeky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
remote  plains  the  dry  spring  appears  to  have  identity  with  the  dry 
season  of  Mexico  for  these  months.  The  average  quantities  for  four 
northwestern  posts  are  nearly  doubled  from  March  to  April,  and  again 
doubled  from  April  to  May. 

For  most  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  dis- 
tribution is  essentially  equal,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  no 
partial  dry  season,  and  no  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  rains.  The 
whole  of  this  area  may,  therefore,  be  designated  as  an  area  of  constant 
precipitation,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  in  absolute  quantity  it 
differs  in  proportions  only. 

The  increasing  profusion  through  the  spring  months  in  the  districts 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  important  in  many  respects,  and  it  gives  an 
appearance  of  periodicity  to  the  floods  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  plains. 
It  is,  however,  entirely  non-periodic  in  fact,  and  not  similar  to  the  ab- 
rupt decline  or  increase  of  quantity  which  characterizes  the  changes 
from  dry  to  wet  seasons  in  tropical  climates.  The  notices  we  have  of 
the  origin  of  the  floods  of  those  rivers  are  meagre  and  incidental,  but 
yet  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  casual  rather  than  regular,  and 
though  largely  due  to  snows  in  some  eases,  they  are  more  generally 
simple  floods  from  profuse  spring  rains,  differing  in  no  essential  degree 
from  the  like  floods  of  the  eastern  rivers. 

The  evaporation,  and  diffusion  of  water  through  sands  io  these  long 
and  shoal  rivers  is  very  great,  and  even  the  Missouri  is  said  to  gain 
little  or  none  in  volume  for  many  hundred  miles  of  its  course  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,*  The  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Canadian, 
are  all  of  this  class  of  shoal  rivers,  with  their  channels  often  bare  in 
long  reaches  for  months  together.  The  flow  of  these  rivers  does  not 
commence  in  any  marked  degree  until  the  spring  rains  set  in,  and 

*  "We  had  occasion  to  remark  the  wondertnl  eTaporation  from  the  Missouri,  which 
does  not  appear  to  contain  more  water,  nor  is  its  channel  wider,  than  at  a  distance  of 
1000  miles  nearer  its  source,"  Lewis  and  Clarke  (vol.  2,  p,  427)  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Missouri  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne,  or  at  Fort  Pierre. 
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then  the  reasons  just  given  prevent  any  reliable  regularity  in  their 
volume* 

The  more  elevated  plateau  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  has  evidently 
an  equality  of  distribution  through  the  spring  months,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  division  of  equally  distributed  rains,  and  not  to  the  periodical 
class.  This  district  has  some  extension  over  the  mountainous  tracts 
north  and  west,  but  in  all  other  places  the  periodic  features  prevail. 
These  features  are  better  described  in  distinguishing  the  general  cli- 
mate of  those  districts,  and  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  say  a  word 
here  of  the  chart  for  that  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  dry  season  of  Mexico  comes  up  nearly  to  the  Gila  in  its  com- 
plete form,  and  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  partakes  lai-gely  of  it.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  measure  of  three  inches  assigned  to  the  mountains 
and  more  elevated  plains  will  be  sustained, — in  the  immediate  valley 
of  the  Eio  Grande  there  is  but  an  inch  of  rain  for  the  three  months. 
The  most  of  the  basin  region  is  similarly  dry,  but  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  March  is  of^en  profusely  rainy,  and  the  rains  do 
not  cease  until  May.  The  average  increases  rapidly  northward,  from 
two  inches  at  San  Diego  to  near  ten  at  San  Francisco,  and  to  fifteen 
inches  at  Astoria.  It  is  simply  the  changing  proportion  of  the  rainy 
season  which  falls  within  this  period,  and  the  division  of  spring  is 
really  wanting  in  distinctness  and  significance  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

*  The  rivers  tritiutarj  to  the  Miaaissippi  from  the  west  generally  have  a  flood  in 
May,  and  the  first  decidedlj  summer-like  teraperatnres  of  this  mouth  are  accompanied 
■by  profuse  and  deluging  thuiidershowers.  Sometimes  these  ate  deferred  till  June,  aa 
at  Fort  Eiley  iu  1854,  and  at  the  posts  of  the  plains  generally  in  1850.  In  1853  the 
profusion  in  April  and  May  is  quite  conspicuous.  The  mountain  snows  disappear  too 
irregularly  to  add  certain  quantities  to  the  volume  of  the  lower  rivers,  though  they 
cause  most  of  the  flocda  at  the  upper  parts  of  these,  Fremont  found  the  South  Platte, 
at  the  104th  meridian,  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  much  swollen  hy  meiting  snows 
at  the  first  of  July. 

The  records  at  the  military  posts  on  and  near  these  rivers  contain  few  notices  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  water.  At  Forts  Kearny  and  Laramie  the  Platte  is  apparently 
always  low  in  April,  and  irregularly  full  in  the  two  following  months.  At  Fort  Eiley 
the  Kansas  River  bad  a  great  flood  for  the  first  fifteen  days  ot  June,  1855,  and  Fremont 
encountered  tremendona  fioods  of  the  same  river,  in  which  he  lost  his  natural  history 
collections.  Several  such  floods  have  been  met  with  by  travelling  parties,  and  it  is 
evident  that  profuse  rains  fall  on  the  plains  to  canse  them,  since  this  river  scarcely 
reaches  to  the  mountains. 

At  Fort  Atkinson  the  Arkansas  River  is  oft«n  nearly  dry  in  May;  on  May  30th,  1851, 
the  reporting  ofleer  remarks  that  "  the  river  below  is  perfectly  dry  for  many  miles." 
In  the  first  days  of  June  of  the  same  year  several  instances  of  small  rise  occurred,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  month  it  was  again  dry. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAIN  FOR  SUMMER. 

The  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  summep  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Eocky  mountains  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  distinction  of 
its  general  climate  from  that  of  other  similar  areas  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, though  we  can  only  compare  it  fully  with  the  western  and 
interior  districts  of  Europe,  and  some  points  in  Asia.  To  derive  our 
analogies  from  Europe  alone,  we  must  designate  this  as  a  half  tropical 
distribution,  and  its  frec[ueiit  instances  of  great  profusion,  with  accom- 
panying high  temperatures,  often  approach  the  tropical  forms  of 
precipitation  very  closely,  if  they  do  not  quite  institute  them  for  short 
periods.  It  has  been  usual  in  Europe  to  designate  the  summer  rains 
in  their  percentage  on  the  quantity  for  the  year,  and  as  the  interior  of 
Russia  is  attained,  this  proportion  amounts  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
It  is  generally  less,  by  regular  gradation,  on  lines  southwestward  from 
this  interior,  and  on  reaching  the  African  districts  the  summer  rains 
wholly  cease.  The  same  designation  here  would  be  less  expressive  of 
this  actual  distribution,  as  it  would  not  represent  the  actual  quantities 
with  their  relations  for  the  single  period  so  clearly.  The  departures 
here  are  from  tropical  or  almost  tropical  districts,  with  twenty-five  to 
thirty  inches  of  rain  for  this  season,  instead  of  being  from  districts 
lite  those  of  northern  Africa  with  none.  The  quantities  of  the  inte- 
rior would  have  nearly  the  same  ratios  to  those  for  the  year,  however, 
as  at  Fort  Snelling  the  rain  of  summer  is  43  per  cent,  of  the  yearly 
quantity,  and  at  several  posts  of  this  vicinity  the  proportions  are  nearly 
the  same. 

For  the  whole  period  of  warm  months,  in  which  May  and  Septem- 
ber should  be  included,  the  quantity  of  rain  distributed  over  the 
Mississippi  valley  is  comparatively  very  great,  and  there  is  no  great 
area  so  far  in  the  interior  which  presents  a  similar  result.  The 
quantities  are  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  large,  and  they  con- 
siderably exceed  those  of  the  plains  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
same  latitudes.  The  line  of  fifteen  inches  for  the  three  months  goes 
only  to  38°  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  yet  it  rises  nearly  to  44° 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  occupies  a  very  wide  area  below  the 
fortieth  parallel.  The  measure  of  twelve  inches  is  equally  more 
extensive  in  the  interior,  though  neither  of  these  stretches  upon  the 
plains  beyond  100°  west  longitude. 

A  contrast  still  more  striliing  in  comparison  with  the  precipitation 
in  Europe,  is  shown  in  the  rapid  diminution  of  these  quantities  at  the 
more  elevated  posts  generally,  particularly  in  the  Alleghanies  and  in 
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Texas ;  tKough  less  ao  north  of  New  York,  -where  for  some  part  of 
the  elevated  interior,  tTie  quantity  of  summer  rains  is  greater  than  in 
the  plains.  But  the  mountainous  districts  hetween  the  Mississippi 
valley  at  St,  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Norfolk 
and  Baltimore,  show  the  most  marked  deficiency,  which  ia  clearly 
indicated  at  Pittsburg  and  Carlisle.  Each  of  these  posts  gives  but 
about  nine  and  a  half  inches  for  the  summer,  and  still  lower  propor- 
tions exist  southward,  as  is  shown  by  partial  records  in  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  which  give  but  about  eight  inches  for  the  summer.* 

The  lake  district  also  presents  a  somewhat  anomalous  result,  in 
comparison  with  other  interior  portions  at  least,  as  it  has  leas  than  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  same  latitudes,  though  nearly  the  same 
aa  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  effect  of  these  bodies  of  water  is  clearly 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain  for  the  whole  period  of  the  warm 
season,  though  not  so  strikingly  for  the  three  months  of  summer  aa 
for  other  months.  This  deficiency  appears  very  clearly  in  the  mean 
for  the  spring,  and  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  local  evaporation 
adds  little  or  none  to  the  quantity  of  rain  of  these  interior  districts. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  extension  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  rain  fall  in  the  lake  districts,  though  this 
difterence  is  probably  due  to  greater  profusion  rather  than  to  frequency 
of  rains.  The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  is,  indeed,  con- 
siderably greater  at  the  northern  posts  of  the  lake  district. 

The  irregular  character  of  the  rains  on  the  plains  in  summer  has 
been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  distribution  for  the  spring. 
They  are  less  in  number  and  more  irregular,  without  having  any 
periodica!  discontinuance,  and  the  whole  immense  range,  from  the 
thirty-first  parallel  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cultivable  latitudes 
is  nearly  uniform  in  this  respect.  On  the  Llano  Estacado  of  Texas 
there  is  the  least  rain  probably,  though  next  to  this  is  a  belt  along  the 
Canadian  river  which  has  more  than  other  districts,  aa  ia  apparent 
from  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  traversed  it,  and  from  the  con- 
figuration and  cultivable  character  which  the  diatricta  at  each  extremity 
are  known  to  have.  The  Wichita  mountains  extend  further  weat 
than  other  elevated  and  well  watered  points  on  the  plains,  of  which 
there  are  some  near  Fort  Gibson;  and  the  spurs  of  the  monutalna  of 
New  Mexico  reacb  eastward  at  Laa  Vegas  and  other  pointa  in  a  dia- 
trict  with  frequent  rains  in  summer.  The  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  is  still  generally  arid,  and  the  loose  soil  and  rapid 

*  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ot  Publio  Works,  &o,  TMs  Board  eata- 
bliBhed  oliaervationB  at  four  points, — two  at  opposite  bMes  of  tlie  Alleghanies,  near 
Lewiafaurg  and  WTiite  Sulphur  Springs,  and  the  mean  annual  quantity  for  four  years 
was  but  tliirty-Bix  ineJies,  of  wlilcJi  that  in  anmmer  was  the  least  for  any  season. 
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evaporation  dissipate  tlie  rains  and  diiniQish  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
any  certain  volume,  much  below  that  of  a  similar  rain  fall  on  the 
retentive  surface  and  soil  eastward.  On  the  upper  plains  of  Texas 
and  over  all  the  plains  west  of  100°  of  longitude,  irrigation  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  support  cultivation  which  requires  the  summer  for 
its  growth,  and  in  the  valleys  nearest  the  mountains  at  the  west  it 
becomes  more  decidedly  so  than  elsewhere* 

At  the  western  border  of  these  plains  the  illustration  of  the  rain 
distribution  becomes  much  less  accurate  in  its  expression  of  the 
actual  condition  than  before,  and  it  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approxi- 
mation toward  this  condition.  The  whole  area  is  so  much  broken  up 
by  mountains,  that  great  profusion  may  alternate  with  entire  absence 
of  rain,  for  the  summer  at  least,  on  valleys  and  mountains  in  the 
most  immediate  proximity.  Generally,  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico 
have  little  or  no  rain  in  summer,  and  the  mountains  a  large  quantity, 
and  this  is  gathered,  as  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  hy 
local  formation  of  clouds  with  profuse  and  perhaps  violent  rains  when 
no  general  clouds  are  formed  and  no  rain  falls  elsewhere.  Such  is,  to 
some  extent,  the  case  for  the  whole  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  and  for 
the  higher  mountains  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  of  California  and  Oregon. 
But  there  is  some  value  in  an  illustration  which  expresses  a  rude 
average  of  such  results,  and  the  fact  that  rains  are  profuse  on  the 
high  mountains  of  a  district  is  important  to  the  necessities  of  occupa- 
tion and  of  transit,  if  not  to  cultivation.  The  construction  of  tanks 
and  reservoirs  which  may  receive  accumulations  from  such  sources 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  irrigation  from  temporary  mountain  streams 
answers  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  existing  cultivation  of  some  locali- 
ties of  New  Mexico  and  Sonora. 

The  district  south  of  the  Gila,  including  the  northern  part  of  Sonora, 
and  the  recently  acquired  territory  of  northern  Mexico,  exemplifies 
this  feature  in  a  very  striking  manner.  This  region  participates  in 
the  summer  raias  of  Mexico  to  its  extreme  limit  near  the  Gila,  and 
sometimes  to  Fort  Yuma.  The  mountains  in  view  of  this  post  exhibit 
frequent  profuse  and  local  rains,  and  these  furnish  supplies  in  other- 

*  Capt.  Pope,  Topographical  Engineera,  U.  S.  A.,  in  liis  report  of  Surveys  in  Tesas 
remarks  of  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  river  that  "very  little  lain  falls  in  this  valley 
during  the  tnontha  of  July  and  August"  (p.  41).  "  The  upper  Burface  of  the  Llano 
Estacado  is  very  undulating,  and  it  contains  man;  shallow  basins  which  fill  with 
water  during  the  rainy  season, — tlie  months  of  August  and  September."  (p.  48,  Octavo 
report,  1854^5.)  It  appears  that  the  autumn  rains  of  the  highlands  of  lower  Tesas, 
west  of  San  Antonio,  extend  northward  much  further  here  than  at  any  other  point, 
and  constitute  a  partial  district  of  autumn  rains  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of 
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■wise  arid  districts,  of  the  most  abundant  character  for  filling  the 
natural  tanks — (tinaja,  alias  tinajas,  high  tanks)*  which  exist  there  in 
singular  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  These  already  sup- 
ply many  uses  in  the  wants  of  surveys  and  expeditions,  and  in  the 
actual  occupations  of  a  permanent  population.  The  clear  atmosphere 
preserves  the  waters  so  accumulated  from  the  changes  they  would 
undergo  in  other  climates,  and  they  remain  fresh  until  actually  ex- 
hausted or  evaporated.f 

The  district  known  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  local  pre- 
cipitation in  New  Mexico  has  been  designated  as  receiving  an  average 
of  fifteen  inches  for  the  summer;  and  ten,  eight,  and  six  inches  are 
assigned  to  surrounding  districts  of  a  similar  character.  At  some  of 
the  posts  very  little  rain  falls,  and  they  are  usually  located  iu  valleys 
much  helow  the  general  level.  Nearly  all,  however,  are  in  districts 
having  a  medium  fall  of  rain,  and  not  in  the  driest  localities.  Fort 
Massachusetts,  Santa  F€,  and  others,  are  much  above  the  general  level 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley ;  Albuquerque  is  iu  a  valley  wider  than 
usual ;  and  only  Socorro,  Fort  Conrad,  and  El  Paso  represent  the 
quantity  in  the  more  immediate  Eio  Grande  valley  with  sufUcient 
accuracy.  The  quantities  of  the  chart  are,  therefore,  a  mean  intended 
to  represent  the  general  level  aa  nearly  as  possible,  and  they  are  neither 
so  much  as  falls  on  the  higher  mountains  nor  so  Kttle  aa  the  average 
of  the  table  lands. 

The  table  lands  from  the  Eio  Grande  to  the  Colorado  along  the 
Gila  river  have  very  little  rain  in  summer,  and  they  form  the  boundary 
between  the  regular  summer  rains  of  northern  Mexico  and  the  cha- 
racteristic summer  rains  of  the  temperature  latitudes.  Some  portion 
of  the  mountains  at  the  north  of  this  river  exhibit  a  frequency  of 
rains  nearly  approaching  those  of  Mexico ;  and  at  Fort  Tuma  the 
occurrence  of  rains  in  July  and  August,  after  two  or  three  months  of 
absolute  suspension,  shows  that  the  summer  rains  have  a  partial 
development  at  some  seasons  there.  There  is  a  very  little,  also,  at 
San  Diego,  and  on  the  southern  point  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  its 

*  The  term  is  applied  by  substitution,  ita  liters,!  aignificftlion  is  a  jvide-inoathed  jar 
for  caiohing  rain. 

t  The  writer  13  indebted  to  A.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  who  has  sttrTeyed  much  of  tliia  dis- 
trict ;  to  Dr.  R.  O.  Abbott,  U.  S.  A.,  for  some  time  stationed  at  Fort  Yuma ;  Lieut. 
Parke,  Top.  Eng'ra ;  Major  Steen,  aud  others,  for  facts  of  perBOual  obserratlon  in  this 
interesting  district,  on  the  points  referred  to  iu  this  connection.  Of  the  country  on 
the  Gulf  of  California  below  Fort  Yuma  Col.  Gray  remarks  that  "water  is  very  scarce, 
this  being  the  dryeat  section  of  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  PaciSo  oceans, 
only  raining  occasionally  in  July,  August  and  September.  Gray'a  Report  of  Surveys, 
1856. 
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prolongations  near  this  point ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  California 
there  is  no  rain  in  the  three  months  of  summer. 

On  the  Sierra  Nevada  generally  there  is  very  little  rain  in  summer; 
though  for  this  conclusion  the  genera!  impression  derived  from  ofQciat 
reports,  including  those  of  surveys,  is  the  reliance,  rather  than  the 
positive  record  of  observations  of  this  particular  point.  In  some  in- 
stances personal  observation  assures  ns  that  the  atmosphere  is  remark- 
ably free  from  clouds  and  all  forms  of  precipitation  at  this  season.  It 
appears  probable  that  none  of  the  mountains  of  California  and  the 
coast  precipitate  any  considerable  quantity  of  rain  in  summer ;  and 
the  whole  class  evidently  differs  very  greatly  from  the  mountains  of 
New  Mexico  in  ^  this  respect.  For  other  portions  of  the  year  these 
proportions  are  either  partially  or  wholly  reversed,  as  they  certainly 
are  in  the  winter  rainy  season  of  California. 

There  are  anomalous  features  in  the  distribution  of  the  summer 
rains  on  this  part  of  the  continent  which  cannot  yet  be  properly  pre- 
sented. Its  high  mountains  are  generally  more  dry  than  those  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  only  at  the  highest  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  at 
eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  that  we  find  rains  similar 
to  those  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  northern  Alps.  The  Italian  Alps 
are  more  abundant  in  rain  than  any  of  this  American  region,  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  this  difference  belongs  to  the  general 
distribution,  and  not  to  diflerences  of  configuration.  The  latitudes 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  mountains  of  California  and  the 
Great  Basin  are  found  in  Africa  and  not  in  Europe,  and  generally 
this  belt,  which  is  a  belt  of  calms  at  sea,  is  one  of  desert  areas  for  the 
continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

"W^e  know  little  of  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  British  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  north,  the  measurement  at  Sitka,  Eussian  Ame- 
rica, being  almost  the  only  one  beyond  the  Canadas.  At  this  point 
the  quantity  of  rain  in  the  summer  and  autumn  is  very  great,  and 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  records  of  northern  Oregon  we  may 
suppose  the  whole  of  this  coast  to  receive  a  large  precipitation  in 
summer,*  How  far  this  extends  toward  the  interior  is  an  important 
point  bearing  upon  the  distribution  over  the  great  northern  plains  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  which  we  have  no  records  north  of  Forts 
Laramie  and  Kearny.     "Whether  the  northern  ranges  of  the  Rocky 

*  "  The  climate  of  Sitka  ia  warmer  than  that  of  Europe  on  the  same  parallel.  The 
cold  of  winter  is  neither  severe  nor  of  long  continuance,  but  the  atmosphere  ia  charged 
with  vapors  whose  condensation  occasions  almost  consbint  rains.  In  the  month  of 
July  the  sun  ia  seldom  visible  mote  than  three  or  four  days,  and  then  only  for  an  in- 
stant. The  humidity  gives  astonishing  vigor  to  the  vegetation,"  &c. — Richardson's 
Climatology  0/  British  America. 
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mountains  interrupt  the  rains  almost  entirely,  aa  they  appear  to  do  in 
the  middle  latitudes,  is  not  yet  ascertainalale,  and  we  know  only  tliat 
at  the  Red  Kiver  of  the  North  the  summer  rains  are  abundant.  The 
measure  of  tea  inches  appearing  at  the  extreme  posts  in  that  direction 
may  undoubtedly  be  extended  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  perhaps  to  the 
Saskatchawan  valley.  On  the  Missouri,  however,  there  is  known  to 
be  a  great  deficiency  of  rain  in  the  summer  months  at  times,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  great  area  partially  enclosed  hy  its  long  curve  is  set 
down  as  an  arid  and  uncultivable  district  by  explorers.  Its  amount 
of  drainage  is  too  small  to  permit  the  supposition  that  it  is  otherwise, 
as  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  from  the  west  and  south  below 
the  Powder  Horn  river, — or  the  last  of  the  series  near  the  Yellowstone, 
and  of  which  that  river  is  the  principal,— are  small  and  comparatively 
unimportant  streams,  belonging  to  the  class  of  shoal  rivers  of  the 
plains,  and  falling  off  to  a  very  small  volume  in  summer,* 

The  extreme  quantities  of  rain  measured  for  this  season  in  the 
various  districts  have  a  great  range.  These  are  still  more  remark- 
able as  departures  from  the  averages  than  the  like  measures  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  climate  that  excessive  falls 
of  rain,  with  phenomena  resembling  the  water  spouts  at  sea,  may 
occur  at  any  point  of  the  interior,  and  that  deluges  of  rain  do  fre- 
quently fall  over  large  districts  as  well  as  at  small  localities  at  this 
season ;  near  New  York  twenty  inches  (August,  1843)  have  been  mea- 
sured in  a  single  month  of  summer.  A  comparison  of  the  records 
at  several  posts  for  any  month  marked  by  an  excessive  quantity 
will,  however,  usually  show  that  the  effect  is  not  confined  to  a 
small  locality.  In  June,  1853,  Forts  Pierce,  Key  West,  and  Myers, 
Florida,  have  a  great  quantity  of  rain — nearly  30  inches  for  the 
first,  18  for  the  second,  and  25.5  for  the  last.  At  Fort  Brooke  the 
great  measure  of  54.6  inches  appears  in  the  summer  of  18-10,  but 
there  is  no  record  to  compare  with  south  of  Fort  Monroe,  which 
has  30  inches.     At   Fort  Pike   the   maximum  is  53.8  inches;   but 

*  Lewis  and  Claik  notice  particularly  the  color  and  high  temperalnre  of  the  waters 
of  these  rirers,  tteir  quantity  of  clay  sediment,  and  other  eyidences  that  they  rise  in 
clay  plains,  and  not  in  mountains.  Later  esplorers  speak  of  the  same  character! a tioa, 
and  notice  tliat  they  are  unexpectedly  smaU.  Lewis  and  Clark's  Narrative  (vol.  2, 
p.  392J  contains  tie  following  remarks :  "  In  the  evening  they  encamped  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  a  stream  called  hy  the  Indians  Tongne  river.  Tills  stream  rises  in 
the  Cote  Noir,  and  ia  formed  of  two  hranchea,  one  having  its  source  with  the  heads  of 
the  Cheyenne,  the  other  with  the  hranehes  of  the  Big  Horn.  The  warmth  of  the 
waters  seems  to  indicate  that  the  country  Ihrongh  which  it  Sows  is  open  and  with- 
out shade.  The  water  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  very  muddy,  and  nearly  milk 
warm."  And  at  p.  427, — "the  Cheyenne  discharges  but  a  little  water  at  its  month, 
and  this  resembles  that  of  the  Missouri." 
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as  tbia  doea  not  appear  elsewhere,  the  highest  quantity  at  Baton 
Rouge  is  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  district  geaeraliy.  All  the 
posts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  show  a  very  high  maximum,  and  this 
extreme  quantity  appears  to  be  directly  associated  with  the  tropical 
temperatures  so  frequently  found  there  for  long  periods  in  summer. 

At  the  lower  point  of  the  coast  of  Texas  the  rainy  summer  of  the 
east  coast  of  Mexico  approaches  both  the  arid  summer  of  New  Mexico 
and  upper  Texas,  and  the  equally  distributed  rains  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  which  extend  over  a  large  share  of  Texas,  At  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  the  records  of  1850  to  1852  would  show  a  greater 
identity  with  New  Mexico  than  with  either  of  the  other  districts ;  but 
in  the  records  subsequent  to  that  time,  and  particularly  for  so  much 
of  1855  as  has  been  observed,  the  leading  characteristics  are  those 
belonging  to  the  coast  at  Tampico,  or  to  New  Orleans  in  a  wet  year. 
This  result  places  the  locality  in  its  most  natural  association,  and  shows 
that  it  may  have  a  considerable  range  of  climate,  at  times  identified 
with  that  of  each  of  the  three  on  which  the  district  borders. 

Over  much  the  greater  area  of  temperate  latitudes  the  proportion 
as  weU  as  absolute  quantity  is  greatest  in  summer,  and  the  quantities 
for  the  successive  months  form  a  curve  with  its  maximum  in  one  of 
the  summer  months.  The  degree  of  curvature  also  corresponds  to 
some  extent  with  the  curve  of  temperature,  and  where  the  thermal 
changes  are  least  the  differences  disappear,  or  perhaps  the  excess  is 
thrown  on  other  months.  In  Europe,  from  Paris  and  the  north  of 
Italy,  where  this  summer  excess  first  appears,  the  increase  of  differ- 
ences is  rapid  north  and  east,  and  through  Russia  in  Europe  and 
Asiatic  Russia  the  disproportion  increases  until  it  culminates  at  Nert- 
ehinsk  and  Pekin  with  forty  times  the  quantity  in  summer  which  falls 
in  winter ;  the  average  for  twelve  years  at  the  first  named  place  and 
for  seven  years  at  Pekin  being  0.32  and  0.53  inches  respectively  for 
the  three  months  of  winter  and  12.1  and  20.5  inches  for  the  summer. 
For  the  corresponding  districts  of  this  continent,  or  for  the  correspond- 
ing phenomena  here,  we  must  look  at  positions  in  the  northwest  inte- 
rior, and  not  near  the  coast.  "W^e  find  at  the  interior  posts  of  Forts 
Snelling,  Ripley,  and  Kearny,  for  the  first  post  something  over  five 
times,  for  the  second  six,  and  for  the  last  nine  times  the  winter  quan- 
tity falling  in  the  summer.  At  some  stations  on  the  upper  Missouri 
the  differences  would  doubtless  be  greater,  but  probably  nowhere  so 
great  as  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  this  summer  excess  passes,  in  going 
southward,  ioto  the  tropical  rainy  season  of  summer  without  inter- 
ruption, though  in  Europe  and  Asia  a  wide  belt  deficient  in  summer 
rains  lies  in  the  lower  temperate  latitudes.     It  is  probable  that  the 
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east  of  Asia  has  tlie  same  distribution  aa  the  east  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  that  the  western  part  of  the  North  American  continent  is  like 
Europe;  hut  onr  readiest  comparisons  are  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  and 
from  these  the  radical  difference  of  the  two  continents  has  erroneously 
been  inferred.  South  of  the  Alps  the  summer  rains  fall  off  rapidly, — 
they  are  of  small  amount  at  Kaples,  and  nearly  cease  in  Sicily.  In 
Africa  they  wholly  cease,  and  this  belt  of  deficiency,  or  of  entire  ab- 
sence in  summer,  is  an  immense  one,  occupying  all  the  north  of  Africa, 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Turkey,  Palestine,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Tartary  and  Mongolia  form  a  debatable  ground, 
of  which  we  yet  know  notbing  from  observation,  separating  the  con- 
trasted districts  in  regard  to  this  distribution. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  the  summer  excess  is  least  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Pekin,  which  is  nearly  that  of  New  York,  and  it  only  begins 
at  Philadelphia  and  southward.  It  is  possible  that  the  Japan  Islands 
would  correspond  to  the  New  England  States  in  regard  to  summer 
rains,  as  they  do  in  latitude  and  position  relative  to  the  continent,  but 
the  observed  positions  on  the  continent  there  do  not. 

Proceeding  south  in  the  eastern  United  States  the  summer  curve 
augments  rapidly;  at  Charleston  the  quantity  is  nearly  three  times 
that  for  the  winter,  and  a  similar  proportion  holds  almost  to  Key  "West, 
though  for  some  points  there  is  a  partial  development  of  a  winter  rainy 
season.  At  Key  "West  the  summer  proportion  falls  off  somewhat,  per- 
haps from  local  influences,  since  it  again  appears  at  Havana,  and  is 
known  to  belong  to  the  Mexican  coast  in  the  same  latitude,  and  also 
to  the  Mexican  interior.  In  the  southern  Atlantic  States  the  excess 
belongs  to  the  summer  months  and  to  September,  rather  than  to  the 
early  guramer  and  to  May,  as  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
August  is  here  the  month  of  greatest  quantity,  and  June  is  that  of 
greatest  quantity  in  the  west  and  interior.  A  similar  tendency  ia  de- 
veloped in  the  Asiatic  stations,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  points 
nearest  the  sea  on  the  east  with  those  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent;— Pekin  and  Ajansk,  with  Koursk  and  Lougau  in  the  plain  of 
the  Black  Sea.  At  Canton  and  Macao  this  excess  in  summer  is  fully 
maintained,  and  it  somewhat  exceeds  that  at  Havana  and  the  south  of 
Florida,  points  of  similar  latitude  and  similar  position  relative  to  the 
continent.  The  mean  of  fourteen  years'  observation  at  Macao  gives 
0.6  inches  for  January,  and  12.1  for  May.  At  midsummer  there  is  a 
slight  falling  off  from  the  quantities  of  May  and  June,  and  a  similar 
tendency  is  disclosed  at  points  ou  the  coast  of  Florida  having  the 
greatest  excess  of  rain.  Aside  from  local  and  easily  explained  pecu- 
liarities there  is  much  resemblance  between  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  China  Sea. 
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Fob  the  area  wliere  the  graphic  illustration  of  rain  distribution  is 
most  clearly  expressive  of  the  actual  condition — that  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains — there  is  less  contrast  in  the  quantities  for  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  this  than  in  any  other  season,  or  period  of  three  months.  The 
measure  of  ten  inches,  which  is  so  general  for  aR  the  charts  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  belongs  to  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  area  than 
in  other  cases,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  small  districts  having 
larger  measures.  The  three  warmer  points  of  the  Gulf  coast  which 
are  half  tropical,  and  which  so  uniformly  have  a  large  precipitation 
for  some  part  of  the  year,  all  now  go  nearly  as  high  as  fifteen  inches, 
though  the  records  of  southern  Florida  and  of  the  posts  near  New 
Orleans  are  for  imperfect  periods.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande 
the  quantity  is  clearly  greater  than  at  any  other  season,  and  this 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  rainy  season  of  summer 
into  September  and  October,  or  rather  by  its  occurrence  at  that  point 
in  these  months  principally,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  summer 
months  proper,  aa  in  some  parts  of  Mexico.  On  all  the  eastern  coast 
of  Mexico  September  is  one  of  the  rainy  months,  and  at  Vera  Cruz 
the  quantity  falling  in  it  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  any  other  month. 

On  the  coast  of  Oregon  the  periodical  rains  occupy  a  large  share  of 
the  three  months,  beginning  before  the  close  of  September  and  be- 
coming quite  continuous  through  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in 
November.  At  two  posts  of  the  immediate  coast,  Fort  Orford  and 
Astoria,  the  quantity  is  twenty  inches,  and  at  the  partially  interior 
post  of  Steilacooin,  fifteen  inches.  At  Sitka  the  mean  for  two  years 
is  thirty  four  inches,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  humidity  increases 
rapidly  along  the  whole  coast  from  California  northward.  The  periods 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  reliable  mean  quantities,  however,  and  it  can 
only  be  generally  stated  that  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  42°  of  latitude 
is  characterized  by  profuse  precipitation  through  at  least  half  of  the 
three  months  of  autumn. 

The  districts  deficient  in  rain  at  this  season  are  nearly  the  same  as 
at  other  seasons.  The  plains,  with  New  Mexico,  the  Great  Basin,  and 
California,  are  all  comparatively  dry.  In  most  of  California,  there  is 
no  rain  in  September,  and  for  all  parts  south  of  San  Francisco  none 
in  October.  In  this  northern  half  the  rains  commence  in  October, 
though  irregularly,  and  in  the  south  in  like  manner  in  November. 
In  California  these  rains  are  rarely  continuous  for  these  months,  how- 
ever, or  reliable  in  successive  years.    They  sometimes  c 
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the  form  of  the  more  perfectly  developed  periodical  rains  of  the 
nortlierii  coast,  or  of  tliis  district  for  December  and  March,  yet  they 
may  be  as  extremely  irregular  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  distinction  of  this  season  were  there  the  same  as  it 
substantially  is  for  the  eastern  United  States,  or  defined  by  declining 
temperature  and  the  cessation  of  vegetable  growths,  there  would  be 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  rain  belonging  to  it  over  the  great  inte- 
rior and  California  districts.  The  heat  of  summer  is,  in  fact,  the  close 
of  vegetation  for  most  of  this  region  because  of  its  aridity,  and  the 
autumn  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

In  the  Great  Basin,  ot  in  its  best  known  portion  near  Salt  Lake, 
aud  in  New  Mexico,  the  rains  of  these  three  months  are  quite  equally 
distributed,  and  the  actual  quantities  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
at  other  seasons.  The  snows  are  early,  also,  occurring  quite  as 
soon  as  in  the  lake  district  of  the  east,  though  their  quantity  is  unim- 
portant except  in  the  highest  mountain  ranges.  This  district  has 
some  forms  of  precipitation,  either  as  cloud  formation  alone,  or  as 
slight  storms  of  rain  or  snow  on  the  mountains,  during  the  most  of 
the  periods  of  these  months ;  and  though  practically  dry,  as  every 
season  except  winter  is,  it  is  so  only  by  general  deficiency  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  periodical  distribu- 
tion. This  portion  of  the  interior  is,  technically,  a  district  of  constant 
precipitation. 

On  the  plains  the  distribution  of  rain  is  somewhat  the  same  as  in 
the  first  two  months  of  spring  in  respect  to  the  frequency  of  long 
periods  of  fine  weather,  and  in  the  generally  small  quantity  falling. 
The  autumnal  periods  of  absence  of  rain  are  longer,  however,  and 
more  general,  reaching  eastward  over  most  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
sometimes  characterizing  nearly  the  whole  area.  The  softened  tempe- 
rature and  peculiar  character  of  these  dry  autumnal  periods  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  contrast  with  the  same  season  in 
Europe,  and  these  peculiarities  almost  always  continue  until  broken 
up  by  a  general  rain.  The  steady  atmospheric  movement  from  the 
west  which  belongs  to  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  appa- 
rently favors  the  extension  of  these  periods  both  in  time  and  space. 
Dry  and  serene  periods  on  the  plains  become  even  more  dry  and 
serene  as  the  mass  of  atmosphere  moves  eastward  at  this  season,  and 
the  changes  of  temperature  are  not  only  less,  but  there  is  also  less 
rain  to  be  precipitated  by  these  changes. 

These  dry  periods  are  fewer  east  of  the  plains,  and  the  number  of 
days  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  increases  toward  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Their  characteristic  features,  as  shown  in  the  calms  of  several  days' 
continuance  popularly  known  as  the  Indian  summer^  are,  however, 
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stil!  well  defined,  particularly  in  central  New  York  and  Canada;  but 
tViey  are  shorter,  and  tliey  alternate  with  intervals  of  slow  but  constant 
rains,  embracing  many  successive  days. 

In  most  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  particularly  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts, or  from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  the  precipitation  of  autumn  is 
mainly  in  general  storms  of  two  or  three  days'  duration.  The  number 
of  days  of  rain  is  less  than  at  the  northeast,  and  the  intervals  are 
usually  serene.  The  actual  depth  of  water  falling  is  strikingly  regu- 
lar for  the  successive  days  throughout,  as  before  remarked,  and  the 
proportion  for  each  of  the  months  quite  uniform.  There  is  some  ap- 
pearance of  deficiency  in  September  for  part  of  the  northern  districts, 
at  the  military  posts  of  the  New  England  States;  but  the  most  ex- 
tended periods  of  record  from  other  sources,  as  at  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts;  Albany,  Utica,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  as  well  as  the 
very  complete  periods  at  Fort  Columbus,  West  Point,  &c.,  show  no 
noticeable  diminution  for  this  month.  There  is  also  no  excess  appa- 
rent in  it  for  any  point  north  of  Norfolk  in  the  eastern  States. 

The  autumnal  distribution  of  rain  in  Florida  is  more  dif3cult  of  ex- 
planation than  that  for  any  other  district,  from  its  very  great  irregu- 
larity, and  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  periods  of  time  during  which 
observations  have  been  made,  to  reduce  the  prominence  of  the  differ- 
ences arising  from  this  irregularity,  and  to  establish  any  definite  rule 
of  the  relations  of  the  several  months.  The  distribution  at  the  posts 
of  the  south,  in  the  Carolina^  and  Georgia,  is  also  extremely  irregular, 
and  it  appears  that  the  non-periodic  variations  are  greater  here,  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain  in  these  months,  than  almost  anywhere 
else.  The  regular  distribution  of  quantities  at  Norfolk  becomes  much 
broken  up  at  Charleston,  where  each  of  the  autumn  months  frequently 
falls  off  to  an  almost  entire  absence  of  rain.  The  mean  of  September 
is  here  also  much  the  greatest,  and  that  for  November  least.  At 
Savannah  a  series  of  fourteen  years'  observation  by  Dr.  Posey,  and  one 
at  the  military  post  shows  the  same  distribution.  Nearly  all  the  posts 
of  eastern  Florida,  and  of  the  peninsula,  give  a  like  result ;  and  a  ten- 
dency to  periodicity,  or  to  a  division  of  seasons  in  this  respect,  is 
certainly  apparent  for  these  short  periods.  The  following  numbers 
illustrate  this  point: 


Charleston  (Fort) 
Savannai.    . 
Savannat  (Bks.) 
St.  Augustine  (Fort) 
Fort  Shannon 
Fort  Pierce  . 
Key  West    . 


6.34 

Oct, 
3.04 

Nov. 
2.23 

5.83 

2.44 

1.79 

4.29 

2.40 

1.50 

4.07 

1.35 

1.19 

5.S5 

2.42 

1.29 

4.33 

3.78 

1.60 

B27 

5.36 

2.21 

6.12 

4.84 

1,83 

Port  Myera  . 
Fort  Brooke 
Fort  Meade 
Cedar  Kej  s 
Pensaoola  (Fort) 
MoTiile  (Ars'l.)  , 
Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 


9.54  1.37  0.96 

6.23  3.40  3.00 

4.85  1.50  0.5G 

4.97  3.80  3.17 

5.25  3.41  6.05 

3.05  3.92  6.18 

3.91  2.67  5.90 

3.51  3.37  3.91 
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From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  a  compariitively  dry  season 
succeeds  the  profuse  raios  of  August  and  September  in  Florida,  and 
the  portion  of  the  Atlantic  States  bordering  it,  and  also  that  thia  dry 
season  does  not  extend  wesiv:ard  beyond  Pensacola.  The  periods  at  this 
point,  and  at  Mobile,  (Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,)  are  for  ten  to  fifteen 
years  each ;  and  if  the  features  there  were  really  analogous  to  those 
of  eastern  Florida,  the  fact  could  not  fail  to  appear  in  the  comparison 
of  the  similar  dates  embraced  by  these  records. 

By  reference  to  the  general  tables  it  will  be  Been  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  toward  the  development  of  a  winter  dry  season,  even 
in  the  States  next  to  Florida,  and  that  in  southern  F'lorida  thia  is  ijuite 
decided  and  almost  as  fully  developed  as  in  the  recognized  tropical 
climates.  As  before  remarked,  however,  there  are  great  irregularities, 
and  often  quite  contradictory  results  for  single  years.  Thus  at  Charles- 
ton (Ft.  Moultrie)  there  is  one  instance  of  nearly  eight  inches  in  Octo- 
ber; at  Savannah  one  of  seven  and  a  half  inches;  at  St.  Augustine 
(Ft.  Marion)  instances  of  six  inches;  at  Fort  Pierce  ten;  at  Key 
West  one  of  nine,  and  one  of  fourteen  inches.  The  quantities  in 
November  are  also  often  considerable,  and  all  these  alternate  with 
months  of  none  or  of  very  little.  In  September  these  instances  of 
profuse  rains  are  more  numerous  and  more  extreme,  in  some  cases  ex- 
ceeding twenty  inches.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  rain  distribu- 
tion in  Florida,  in  distinction  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  is 
this  great  irregularity,  which  prevents  us  from  getting  clear  general 
views  from  periods  embracing  but  two  or  three,  or  a  few  years. 

The  records  at  Pensacola  (Fort  Barrancas)  and  at  Mobile  are  also 
characterized  by  great  irregularities,  and  here  a  winler  rainy  season  is 
in  process  of  development.  The  minimum  is  in  August,  September, 
or  October,  from  which  point  the  quantities  increase  very  much  in 
November  in  every  case,  remaining  large  throngh  every  winter  month. 
Comparing  Baton  Rouge,  as  the  central  point  of  this  district  of  profuse 
winter  rains,  with  the  posts  of  southern  Florida,  the  contrast  is  at  once 
apparent.  Though  this  belongs  more  appropriately  to  the  winter 
distribution,  a  citation  may  be  made  here  to  illustrate  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  autumn,  in  which  season  these  changes  first  occur. 


Key  West,  Florida     , 

.     6.12 

4.84 

1.82 

2.15 

2.20 

Fort  Meade,  Florida    . 

.     4.85 

1.50 

0.58 

1.79 

].07 

Mt.  Vemon  Araenal,  Ala.   . 

.     3.05 

3.92 

6.18 

5.25 

6.80 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana     . 

3.91 

2.67 

5.90 

B.23 

6.26 

New  Orleans,  Louiaiana* 

.     3,51 

3.37 

3.91 

3,7S 

4.61 

•  Dr.  Barton's  Table  and  Report  from  the  Saaitaiy  Commission  of  New  Orleans.   At 
Key  West  the  mean  of  the  two  series  taken  there  is  given. 
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The  first  approach  of  this  dry  season  in  Florida  ia  made  ia  OctolDer, 
and  from  the  minimum,  which  appears  to  occur  in  Novemlaer,  there  ia 
a  partial  resumption  of  the  rains  apparent  in  midwinter,  to  be  followed 
by  other  months  of  less  rain.  But  as  a  whole,  the  winter,  from  Octo- 
ber forward,  is  a  dry  season  on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  south  Atlantic  coast.  At  tlie  west,  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
however,  a  reverse  condition  obtains,  and  a  rainy  season  of  the  most 
marked  features  belongs  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Misaiasippi,  appa- 
rently reaching  up  in  the  interior  to  Memphis  * 

The  irregularities  in  this  succession  of  the  months  are  not  sufficient 
to  change  the  character  of  this  district  as  one  of  constant  precipitation, 
however,  nor  is  it  rigidly  any  the  less  identified  with  that  of  equally 
distributed  rains  in  the  general  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used.  But 
in  Florida  a  different  designation  applies,  though  we  are  yet  unable  to 
say  precisely  what  that  designation  should  be.  It  appears  to  be  a 
climate  ordinarily  of  a  division  into  two  principal  seasons  in  regard  to 
the  rains,  the  wet  summer  and  the,  dry  winter,  yet  either  may  be  in- 
terrupted by  extremes  of  an  opposite  character  much  greater  than 
those  occurring  in  any  other  known  district. 

The  proportion  of  the  autumnal  precipitation  which  falls  in  snow  is 
quite  large  for  some  part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  United  States, 
and  for  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior  and  Pacific  coast. 
Snows  occur  in  rare  instances  north  of  42°  of  latitude  in  September; 
in  October  they  are  frequent  to  this  point,  and  they  may  reach  to  the 
38tli  parallel.  In  November  they  rarely  go  much  farther  south,  but 
they  remain  upon  the  ground  in  the  more  northern  districts,  and  some- 
times as  far  south  as  the  first  named  latitude,  through  much  of  the 
winter.  The  elevated  districts  near  the  lakes  and  toward  the  Atlantic, 
as  in  the  highlands  of  New  York  and  New  England,  are  most  abun- 
dant in  snow ;  and  the  quantity  of  precipitation  is  maintained  in  this 
form  through  the  winter  months  here,  while  it  appears  to  fall  off,  from 
deficiency  of  atmospheric  moisture,  west  of  the  lakes  and  on  the  great 
plains.  At  Fort  Snelling  November  has  only  about  one-third  as  much 
as  September,  while  at  Fort  Brady  there  is  much  less  difference,  and 
in  New  York  generally  there  is  no  difl'erence  in  the  quantities. 

There  are  too  few  observations  to  warrant  any  examination  of  the 
quantity  of  snow  in  the  great  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior 
and  Pacific  slope,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  chart  for  those  districts 

*  At  Vicksb.ucg,  for  fifteen  yeaf,  (.'itober  is  the  month  of  least  rain  and  January  of 
the  greatest.— (Pub.  Tables  of  A  L  Hatch  )  At  Huntaville,  Alabama,  Eev.  Dr. 
Allan's  Dbaerrations  give  the  aarae  re^nlt  as  alao  others  at  Natchez  and  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  those  of  Profeo'ijr  H^mllton  at  Kasliville,  Tennessee.  See  the  tables 
in  the  present  work  for  those  jKiints 
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are  approximations  only,  derived  from  such  observations  as  exist, 
and  from  the  best  analogies  afforded  by  the  configuration. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRECIPITATION  IN  RAIN  AND  SNOW 
FOR  THE  WINTER. 

The  influence  of  heat  simply  on  the  quantity  of  water  falling  in 
rain  and  snow  becomes  most  fully  developed  in  the  winter  precipita- 
tion of  the  interior,  where  it  is  evident  that  below  a  certain  point  of 
temperature  very  little  moisture  remains  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
quantity  falling  in  rain  and  snow  is  very  small.  The  measurements 
for  this  interior  are  too  few  to  give  the  absolute  mean  quantities  here 
with  precision,  but  they  cannot  vary  much  from  those  entered  on  the 
chart.  At  Fort  Snelling  the  period  is  sufficient  to  give  a  very  reliable 
result,  however,  and  those  at  Forts  Leavenworth,  Kearny  and  Lara- 
mie cannot  be  far  from  true  mean  quantities.  North  of  this  line,  on 
the  plains,  it  is  only  known  that  the  winter  precipitation,  in  every 
form,  becomes  gradually  less,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  least  on  the 
plains  of  the  upper  Missouri. 

In  illustration  of  this  general  feature  of  very  little  interior  precipi- 
tation in  winter,  comparison  with  the  interior  districts  of  Siberia  may 
be  made,  and  on  these  last  the  rate  of  diminution  on  any  line  from 
western  Europe  is  found  to  be  very  rapid,  and  the  extreme  point  of 
the  interior  to  have  very  little,  if  not  to  be  quite  destitute  of  winter 
precipitation.  Such  a  district  of  absolute  aridity  is  said  to  exist  there, 
and  in  referring  to  the  climatology  of  the  plains  of  British  and  Rus- 
sian America,  Ilichardson  cites  it,  and  remarks  a  possibly  parallel 
case  near  the  Yukon  river,  at  the  western  limits  of  British  America. 
It  is  here,  as  in  Asia,  a  barren  plateau  on  which  no  water  is  found.* 

The  quantity  of  snow  is  small  on  all  the  northern  prairie  slope  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Saskatchawan  and  upper 
Missouri,  in  a  line  with  Fort  Union,  (of  the  Missouri,)  Fort  Pierre, 
and  Fort  Kearny,  appear  to  afford  the  minimum  of  winter  precipita- 
tion in  every  form.  The  snows  are  more  abundant  at  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  than  west  of  it  on  the  plains,  and  as  the  lake  district  is 
traversed  from  the  west  they  steadily  increase,  with  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  profuse  winter  rains,  to  the  Atlantic  coast.     Through 


*  "  Between  the  Yukon  aad  Lewia  rivera  theie  ia  a  barren  plateau  which  the  Indians 
cross  in  four  daja,  but  on  which  tiey  find  no  water ;" — and  in  a  note  its  similarity  to 
tSiat  in  Siberia  is  remarked,  "for  it  can  scarcely  be,  in  bo  rigorous  a  climate,  that 
molting  snow,  if  it  exists,  sbould  not  leave  pools  of  water  all  Bumraer,'' — Rithardson't 
Arctic  Expedition. 
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all  this  lake  district,  with  that  of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast,  rains 
and  snows  are  interspersed  through  all  the  winter  months,  and  the 
changes  of  temperature  are  such  as  sometimes  to  render  these  rains 
as  profuse  as  those  of  any  other  season.  Winter  rains  are  more  rare 
on  the  plains,  in  the  same  latitudes,  though  not  wholly  wanting, 
except,  perhaps,  on  the  high  plains  west  and  northwest  of  Lake 
Superior.  Ilere  the  winter  is  quite  uniform  and  rigid,  and  it  is 
characterized  by  great  aridity,  as  well  as  by  steady  low  temperature.* 

As  an  associated  general  feature  of  the  chart  the  appearance  of  the 
greater  shadings  on  the  ocean  coasts  is  quite  conspicuous  in  winter, 
though  there  is  one  exception,  which  has  been  noticed  in  comparing 
the  quantities  for  the  autumn,  in  the  diminished  quantities  in  Florida 
and  the  south  Atlantic  States.  This  winter  dry  season  appears  also 
in  lower  Texas.  The  greater  quantities  on  the  coasts  at  this  season, 
afford  the  only  features  of  identity  of  the  distribution  of  rain  on  this 
part  of  the  continent  with  that  characteristic  of  Europe,  and  that 
which  has,  hitherto,  as  in  Berghaus'  and  Johnston's  charts,  been 
assigned  to  this  continent  from  the  analogies  afforded  by  better  known 
land  areas.  It  has  been  seen  how  largely  the  distribution  for  the 
seasons  already  illustrated,  differed  from  that  based  on  principles 
which  assign  to  coasts,  and  to  the  nearest  mountain  ranges,  the  lead- 
ing agency  in  causing  precipitation.  In  previous  cases,  the  Allegha- 
nies  more  frequently  cause  deficiency  than  excess,  and  now,  although 
the  districts  near  the  coast  have  more  rain  than  the  interior,  there 
still  appears  to  be  no  increase  due  to  the  presence  of  any  of  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  chain.  Upper  Virginia  contrasts  with  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  with  the  plain  at  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  summer,  though  not  to  the  same  degree.  At  the 
first  uplifts  of  the  southern  extremity  of  these  hills,  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  there  is  probably  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rain, 
though  we  are  yet  unable  to  decide  the  point  satisfactorily. 

The  maximum  for  the  eastern  United  States  falls  again  in  the  atmo- 
spheric basin  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  where  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  a  winter  rainy  season  occurs.  In  the  remarks  relating  to  the 
autumn  precipitation  these  winter  rains  and  their  partial  periodicity 

*  Richardson  maltes  frequent  reference  to  the  "dead  -winter  months"  at  the  Hni3- 
ion's  Bay  Company's  posts  of  British  America,  beyond  tha  lake  district.  At  Pene- 
tanguishene,  Lalre  Huron,  he  says  :  "  In  December  mnoh  snow  falls.  A  great  fall  of 
snow  takes  place  in  February,  aii3  there  is  usually  a  temporary  thaw  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and  occasionally  by  thnnder."  Of  the 
winter  in  Minnesota  a  recent  writer  says,  (Bond's  Minnesota  and  its  Eesonroes  ;)  "The 
roost  remarkable  charaoteriatio  of  the  winter  climate  of  Minnesota  is  its  great  dryness 
— there  being  an  almost  total  absence  of  rain  and  moisture.  Not  more  than  one 
heavy  rain  storm  has  occurred  within  its  limits  during  the  lust  ton  years." 
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were  noticed.  The  contrast  with  Florida  and  lower  Texas  which  they 
exhibit  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  disclosed  by  the  chart, 
or  by  the  illustration  of  the  observations.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  these  features  satisfactorily  npon  any  received  principles  of  winter 
distribution  of  a-tmospheric  humidity,  unless  we  suppose  these  extreme 
southern  points  to  be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  tropical  districts  in 
regard  to  rain  than  they  are  in  temperature.  In  truth,  they  He  in  the 
neutral  latitudes,  which  afford  the  anomalies  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
which  appear  to  be  controlled  by  the  configuration  of  the  districts, 
and  by  accidental  or  anomalous  atmospheric  movements  resulting 
from  peculiar  relations  of  the  sea  and  land  areas.  The  profuse  rains, 
and  the  partial  rainy  season  of  winter,  are  extended  up  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  so  much  as  to  induce 
the  impression  that  there  is  an  atmospheric  eddy  or  basin  here,  in 
which  general  circulation  ceases,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  to 
accumulation  of  moisture  and  to  profuse  precipitation  are  found.  The 
question  presented  by  this  constant  concentration  of  the  areas  of  max- 
imum precipitation  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are  worthy  a 
more  thorough  analysis  than  can  now  be  made. 

Passing  to  the  districts  of  most  profuse  winter  rain  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  we  find  the  European  analogies  fnlly  sustained,  and  results  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  west  coasts  of  the  British  islands  and  Norway. 
For  the  lower  latitudes,  or  in  California,  the  humid  atmosphere  has 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  rains  are  not  wholly  arrested  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not 
extraordinarily  profuse  at  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Oregon 
they  are  more  low  and  local,  falling  very  profusely  at  sea  level  and  on 
the  low  coast  ranges.  No  very  large  quantity  remains  to  be  arrested 
by  the  range  of  Kocky  mountains,  though  these  are  so  high  as  to 
nearly  exhaust  the  moisture  not  deposited  near  the  coast,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  large  quantity  of  snow  in  the  whole  course  of  the  cold  season. 
At  Astoria  the  quantity  of  winter  rain  is  much  like  that  of  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  which  at  60°  north  latitude  has  a  mean  of  23.5  inches  of 
rain  in  winter  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Points  of  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  and  parts  of  England,  would  not  differ  largely 
from  these  measures.  Bergen  is  considered  as  the  most  extremely 
rainy  of  European  positions  in  its  winter  climate,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  quantity  placed  on  the  chart  for  our  immediate  western  coast 
— thirty  inches — is  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  the  results  of  a  period 
of  years.  At  Sitka  the  mean  of  seven  years  is  23.8  inches,  and  at 
Steilacoom  that  of  six  years  is  22.6.  The  mean  for  the  most  exposed 
points  of  the  coast  cannot  be  less  than  28  inches,  and  this  quantity 
probably  belongs  to  the  whole  coast,  at  least  as  far  as  Sitka. 
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In  Norway  tlie  existence  of  abrupt  mountains  near  the  coast  ren- 
ders the  comparison  of  interior  districts  similar,  and  a  dry,  cold,  and 
unproductive  region  exists  there  like  much  of  British  America;  but 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  coasts  reaches 
far  inland,  adding  largely  to  the  winter  precipitation,  and  softening 
the  climate  in  regard  to  temperature  in  a  corresponding  degree.  None 
of  the  Pacifie  districts  afford  these  advantages  here,  and  thus  at  all 
seasons  the  interior  districts  of  Oregon,  with  those  of  the  plains  of  the 
Columbia,  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  of  California,  are  found  to  be  cha- 
racterized by  like  conditions  of  aridity,  and  by  similar  extremes  and 
transitions  of  temperature.  All  this  chain  of  basins  and  plateaus  is 
alike  in  this  respect,  and  its  great  area  and  peculiar  position  requires 
a  considerable  extension  of  posts  of  observation  to  define  its  climate 
with  the  requisite  precision  for  all  the  purposes  of  occupation  and 
transit. 

The  precipitation  of  the  great  Eocky  mountain  ranges  in  winter  can 
only  be  stated  with  a  remote  approximation.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  snows  are  remarkable  for  profusion  at  this  season,  and  the  great 
accumulations  found  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  traverse  the 
mountains  in  any  part  of  the  cold  season  do  not  necessarily  imply 
very  deep  falls  in  winter  for  the  general  surface.  As  all  the  precipi- 
tation from  October  to  the  close  of  May  is  retained  on  the  mountains 
in  the  form  of  snow,  the  floods  of  June  would  be  as  large  if  the  quan- 
tity were  quite  moderate  iu  each  month,  and  the  general  systems  of 
drainage  are  not  adequate  to  carry  off  the  measure  of  rain  and  snow 
which  falls  on  the  mountains  of  the  New  England  States.  Assuming 
for  the  Rocky  mountain  region  a  winter  precipitation  equivalent  to 
five  inches  in  depth  of  rain,  the  rule  of  reduction  of  snow  to  water 
applicable  in  cold  climates,  of  one  inch  of  water  to  twelve  of  snow, 
would  give  sixty  inches  of  snow  for  the  winter  fall.  As  most  of  the 
precipitation  of  spring  and  autumn  is  also  in  snow,  we  may  suppose 
an  equal  quantity  in  spring  and  half  this  depth  in  autumn — the  whole 
giving  twelve  and  a  half  feet  of  loose  snow  as  fiilling  in  the  cold 
season  on  the  higher  ranges.  The  quantity  can  scarcely  be  greater 
than  this  anywhere,  and  its  average  is  probably  very  much  less. 

The  measurement  of  snows  in  their  depth  when  first  fallen  has,  un- 
fortunately, received  little  attention  in  these  military  records,  while 
attention  to  the  melting  of  the  quantity  and  its  measurement  as  water 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  very  accurately  and  carefully  given.  The 
practical  value  of  a  comparison  of  the  mean  quantities  of  loose  snow 
is  now  very  great,  since  general  routes  of  transit  must  be  controlled 
by  such  considerations  in  forming  connections  with  the  Pacific  States, 
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As  a  pendant  U>  the  general  notices  of  the  c[Uaiitity  of  water  falling  in  the  winter 
months  some  distinctions  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  proportion  falling  in  tlie 
form  of  snow.  This  varies  greatly  in  snocessive  years  for  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  very  largely  where  it  forms  a  regular  oovering  of  considerable  depth  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  difG.onIt  to  construct  useful  averages  for  this  reason,  and  also 
because  so  little  attention  has  been  gii'en  the  point.  It  has  been  accurately  observed 
iu  but  few  instances,  and  these  mainly  by  persistent  and  careful  amateur  observers. 
In  another  place  the  general  features  of  contrast  between  America  and  Europe  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  snow  and  its  persistence  aa  a  covering  for  the  ground  in  winter 
have4)een  noticed,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  statistics  here  if  they  were 
accessible.  But  the  New  York  system  of  meteorological  observation  affords  few 
records  of  the  kind  required,  and  few  are  found  in  the  observations  at  the  military 

The  quantity  of  snow  is  always  large  iu  the  New  England  States,  the  elevated  and 
northern  districts  having  an  average  of  perhaps  two  feet  constantly  remaining  on  the 
ground  iu  winter.  In  northern  New  York  it  is  the  same,  and  as  much  or  more  is 
found  in  Canada  at  all  points  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  elevated  portions  of 
southern  and  eastern  New  York  the  average  persistent  quantity  does  dot  reach  a  toot 
in  depth,  except  on  mountains.  la  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called, — the  lower  portion,  to  which  Auburn  and  Rochester  are  central, — there  is  no 
regular  quantity  on  the  ground  in  winter,  and  for  half  the  time,  on  an  average,  none 
remaining.  But  here  and  in  Southern  New  York  there  is  great  inequality, — some- 
times a  winter  occurring  with  very  little,  and  at  others  immense  quantities  falling  and 
remaining  for  several  weeks.  In  extreme  cases,  of  which  the  winter  of  1855-6  was 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth  have  fallen  at  one  time 
over  this  basin  or  low  plain,  and  stm  more  on  tlie  highlands  east  and  south.  Tlie 
winter  snows  are  often  escessive  from  Buffalo  eastward,  and  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  so  than  at  points  west  of  Lake  Erie.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  there 
are  snows  which  may  be  called  profuse  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  plains,  yet 
none  equal  to  the  extremes  in  New  York,  The  southern  part  of  the  lake  district — in- 
cluding the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  latitude  of 
Detroit,  and  the  whole  country  bordering  Lake  Erie  on  the  south — is  one  in  which  the 
winter  snows  melt  almost  immediately  as  they  fall,  and  very  rarely  lie  on  the  ground 
as  a  winter  covering.  At  Cincinnati  the  careful  observations  of  Dr.  Bay  show  an 
average  of  nineteen  inches  annually  for  sixteen  years,  most  of  this  melting  immediately 
after  falling. 

Farther  west  the  quantity  is  less,  and  it  is  not  more  regular  in  remaining  on  the 
ground  though  the  temperature  is  much  lower.  It  is  small  over  the  upper  plains  of 
the  Missouri  and  Saakatchawan,  though  usually  affording  a  track  for  light  sleds  which 
may  be  driven  any  where  without  obstruction  from  its  abundance.  Some  minor  floods 
of  the  rivers  of  the  plains  are  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  but  they  are  never 
equal  to  those  caused  by  the  rains  of  early  summer. 

Below  or  south,  of  the  41st  parallel  the  snows  are  extremely  Irregular,  and  yet  often 
profuse  and  excessive.  They  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  February  and  the  spring 
mouths  as  extraordinary  phenomena  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  in- 
stances are  frequent  of  profuse  April  snows.  A  few  citations  of  the  observed  average 
depths  of  snow  may  be  given  here,  taken  from  various  published  notices  mainly. 

Oxford  CO.,  Me.      .        .    )2  ysara.      9"  Inches.         lUrtford,  Coim.     .        .    21  jeara.      43  inchea. 
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At  Burlington,  Vermont,  Prof.  Thompson'a  observations  give  24. S  inches  for  De- 
cember, 14.8  for  January,  17.6  for  February  and  16.9  for  March. 

The  average  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  at  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford, 
England,  for  25  years  previous  to  1854,  was  (en  and  twelve-huadredths  (10.12)  yearly ; 
the  measured  depth  is  not  given. — Radcliffe  Obs.  Itth  vol. 


MEAN  ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIIECIPITATION. 

The  summary  of  tlie  quantities  for  tlie  several  seasons  in  mean 
quantities  for  the  jear  exhibits  a  more  symmetrical  distribution  of 
precipitation  than  belongs  to  either  of  the  first  charts.  The  results 
are  believed  to  be  less  liable  to  error  from  imperfection  of  periods, 
and  from  the  great  range  of  non-periodic  variations,  than  in  the  ease 
of  periods  embracing  but  a  part  of  the  year.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  non-periodic  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
water  falling  in  rain  do  not  cover  so  much  time,  and  that  the  com- 
pensating extremes  are  more  likely  to  return  within  the  year  than  to 
be  deferred  to  subsequent  years.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to 
decide  this  point  from  the  existing  records,  as  in  several  of  the  more 
complete  series  there  are  years  known  to  possess  constant  errors  of 
measurement,  either  in  excess  or  in  deficiency. 

The  general  features  of  symmetry  are,  first,  the  great  quantities  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Gulf  States;  next,  the  compara- 
tively large  quantities  and  gradual  out-shadings  of  other  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  valley;  the  uniform  measures  of  the  Atlantic  coast  through- 
out; and  the  uniform  and  decreasing  quantities  from  this  district  to 
the  higher  districts  of  the  whole  Alleghany  range,  and  still  more  to 
the  lake  district — wtiich  last  is  also  quite  uniform  throughout.  The 
falling  ofl'  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  plains  is  quite  abrupt,  and 
not  only  the  very  complete  series  at  Fort  Snelling  so  far  establishes 
this  point,  but  such  partial  records  as  are  obtainable  from  positions 
near  that  post,  and  the  features  universally  ascribed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tort  Pierre,  confirm  it.  The  plains  are  quite  symmetrical  in  their 
quantities  beyond  this  point,  so  far  as  may  be  ascertained,  and  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  appears  to  correspond  very  well,  and 
to  continue  this  symmetry  of  the  yearly  results.  Beyond  the  plains 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  districts  of  periodical  rains  are  strik- 
ingly exhibited,  and  southern  Florida  gives  strong  evidence  that  it 
should  he  identified  with  the  districts  of  periodical  rains,  rather  than 
with  the  area  of  constant  precipitation  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
There  are  fewer  irregularities  in  these  annual  summaries,  however, 
than  in  the  sums  for  separate  seasons;  and  the  possibility  of  making 
ail  illustration  of  sufficiently  precise  and  practical  value  would  not  be 
doubted  in  regard  to  these  quantities. 
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In  comparing  this  illustration  with  the  charts  of  Berghaus  and 
Johnston,  the  deficiency  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
is  quite  apparent.  The  gradations  increase  toward  the  interior,  instead 
of  diminishing,  on  any  parallel  from  the  Atlantic  coast  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  at  least  as  far  north  as  4A°  of  latitude,  and  ahove  this 
parallel  there  is  but  a  slight  extension  of  a  district  of  greater  precipi- 
tation on  the  Atlantic  coast.  From  the  Gulf  coast  northward  there  is 
also  a  decided  increase  at  some  points,  and  for  a  moderate  distance;  as 
also  from  the  coast  of  St.  Augustine  (Fort  Marion),  Florida,  north- 
westward toward  the  interior  of  Georgia.  The  Pacific  coast  has  the 
analogies  heretofore  attributed  to  all  temperate  climates,  but  they  are 
there  greatly  exaggerated  in  quantity  for  the  northern,  and  diminished 
for  the  southern  poitions.  The  prominent  deduction  derived  from 
this  feature  giving  the  greatest  quantities  in  the  interior  for  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  from  the  uniformity  of  the  quantities  over  large 
districts  and  their  extraordinary  symmetry,  is,  that  the  supply  of 
moisture  for  precipitation  is  from  remote  sources,  and  that  the  imme- 
diate inducing  causes  are  not  found  in  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try. If  the  altitude  of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  this  part  of  the 
continent  has  any  agency  in  inducing  precipitation,  we  should  find 
interruptions  in  the  symmetry  due  to  them,  and  an  irregularity  con- 
forming to  their  irregularities  of  position.  This  would  be  more  ap- 
parent if  their  effect  were  supposed  to  be  to  increase  the  quantities,  as 
is  generally  the  case  elsewhere,  than  if  they  had  a  negative  relation  to 
them,  or  one  tending  to  diminish  the  measures.  The  last  is,  in  truth, 
to  some  extent  the  real  relation  of  the  districts  having  considerable 
altitude,  if  not  of  the  sharper  elevations  and  mountains  themselves,  to 
the  quantity  of  water  falling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghanies;  though 
such  a  relation  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  sense  as  one  of  in- 
creased quantities,  since  it  is  merely  an  interruption  of  the  uniformity 
which  would  appear  if  the  whole  were  a  plain. 

By  comparison  of  the  hyetal  with  the  thermal  condition  for  this 
area,  we  see  a  similarity  which  may  solve  the  questions  indicated  in 
the  contrasts  just  noted.  East  of  the  plains  the  shadings  conform  to 
the  curvatures  of  the  thermal  lines,  and  this  in  a  striliing  manner,  if 
we  take  the  thermal  chart  for  the  summer,  in  which  season  the  ex- 
cesses principally  fall.  The  higher  temperatures  then  fall  inland,  even 
for  all  the  southern  coasts;  and  the  great  heats  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, the  recession  of  the  lines  about  the  lake  district  and  about  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  southern  Florida, 
and  many  other  points  of  correspondence,  indicate  clearly  the  exist- 
ence of  definite  and  necessary  relations  of  these  two  conditions  for 
the  district  under  consideration.     The  quanlili/  of  uaier  precifilated  in 
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rain  is  proportioned  to  the  tempeyalure,  and  not  to  cojifiguraHon  or  to  proxim- 
ity to  the  sea. 

To  this  general  principle  there  are  partial  exceptions,  one  of  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  extension  of  the  heavy  shading  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  England,  This  district,  including  the  high- 
lands and  mountains  of  most  parts  of  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  has  more  rain  than  would  fall  to  it  by  the  general  rule ; 
and  there  ia  some  evidence  that  the  contact  of  atmospheric  volumes 
with  those  altitudes  induces  a  share  of  the  precipitation,  as  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  next  exception  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  lake  district,  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario  in  New  York,  Here 
the  temperature  ia  highest,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  least  for  its 
latitude,  except,  perhaps,  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  both  sides. 
As  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  district,  the  exception  is  more  apparent  than 
it  otherwise  would  be;  and  the  absence  of  the  greater  quantities  which 
should  be  found  there,  if  the  latitudes  were  lower,  shows  only  that  the 
northern  limit  of  this  distinctive  district  is  nearly  attained,  and  that  it 
would  not  exclusively  belong  to  latitudes  as  high  as  forty-five  degrees. 
The  profuse  rains  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  basin,  however,  still 
in  a  great  measure  confirm  the  general  principle,  and  associate  a  large 
proportion  of  precipitation  with  its  seasons  of  highest  temperature. 
A  more  critical  and  thorough  examination  of  the  northeastern  dis- 
tricts in  their  mutual  relations  at  the  various  seasons  is  very  desirable. 

The  district  of  the  great  lakes  has  a  general  feature  of  a  character 
perhaps  least  to  be  anticipated,  in  showing  a  decided  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  precipitation  in  comparison  with  the  districts  of  its  vicinity. 
That  these  bodies  of  water  should  reduce  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
instead  of  adding  to  it  may  appear  probable,  yet  in  comparing  the  re- 
sults exhibited  on  the  chart  for  the  year,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
do  60.  Under  the  general  principle  just  mentioned  the  explanation  is 
more  simple  than  might  be  expected,  since  it  is  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tive capacities  of  the  local  atmospheres  to  sustain  moisture,  the  pre- 
cipitation being  more  or  less  profuse  accordingly.  If  at  Cincinnati 
the  mean  temperature  may  be  for  some  days  at  85°  and  at  Fort  Gratiot 
but  60°,  with  a  degree  of  humidity  near  saturation  in  both  cases,  a 
change  of  temperature  which  would  precipitate  like  proportions  of  this 
moisture  would  give  twice  the  depth  of  rain  at  the  former  place.  Such, 
for  nearly  all  parts  of  the  year,  are  the  relative  thermal  conditions  for 
the  atmosphere  of  this  immense  cool  water  surface  and  that  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  the  hyetal  conditions  are  only  similarly 
contrasted. 

If  the  quantity  of  water  precipitated  at  all  seasons  depended  on 
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local  sources  of  supply  in  the  evaporation  from  ocean  or  lake  surfaces, 
there  should  be,  notwithstanding  the  rule  just  mentioned,  a  consider- 
able increase  on  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  in  winter  or  the 
colder  seasons.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  partial  or  small  increase  of 
tliis  sort,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  New  York  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Superior.  But  the  amount  so  added  is  due  to  the  greater 
temperature  of  the  lakes  at  this  season,  and  to  their  slower  cooling, 
as  their  local  atmosphere  retains  a  degree  of  humidity  and  a  capacity 
for  moisture  which  does  not  belong  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  land 
areas  in  their  vicinity.  The  quantity  is  also  not  very  great,  and  it  is 
more  conspicuous  at  the  cold  season,  than  important  in  its  addition  to 
the  quantity  for  the  year.  The  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow  is 
also  increased  disproportionately  to  the  actual  quantity.  Near  Lake 
Superior  there  is,  apparently,  a  heavier  fall  of  snow  in  winter  than 
elsewhere,  or  perhaps  this  profusion  belongs  to  all  the  hills  and  low 
mountains  surrounding  this  great  lake.  The  great  plains  begin  at 
this  western  limit,  and  they  stretch  northwestward  to  the  Saskatchawan 
and  beyond  it ;  the  whole  country  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  indeed, 
being  a  single  low  and  unbroken  plain.  Whatever  influence  mode- 
rate elevations  would  have  in  this  latitude  and  position  in  inducing  a 
heavier  fall  of  rain  and  snow  might  be  anticipated  here,  and  there 
may  be  a  relatively  large  quantity  so  derived.  This  does  not  affect 
the  general  feature  of  the  lake  district  which  has  been  examined,  as 
nearly  all  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  lakes  is  a  plain  very 
little  elevated  above  them. 

There  is  an  exceptional  district  having  a  great  fall  of  rain  in  Iowa, 
which  requires  some  explanation,  especially  in  its  contrast  with  the 
small  quantities  at  Lake  Michigan.  In  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri 
there  is  a  district  lower  than  these  the  adjacent  States,  which  has  a 
high  temperature,  and  which  may  be  designated  as  a  sort  of  atmo- 
spheric eddy,  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  In  the  north- 
west of  Iowa,  again,  the  coteau  formation  appears  in  its  most  perfect 
development,  and  there  are  decided  features  of  this  sort  in  central 
Wisconsin.  On  these,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  quan- 
tity falls  off  abruptly,  in  a  manner  strikingly  like  the  curvatures  of 
the  thermal  lines.  The  influence  of  the  plains  is  thus  apparently  ex- 
tended eastward  at  St.  Louis,  reducing  the  quantity  elsewhere  belong- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  valley  from  fifty  to  forty -five  inches  in  the  mean 
for  the  year,  though  the  belt  so  reduced  is  comparatively  narrow,  and 
it  does  not  reach  to  the  southern  line  of  Missouri. 

Another  instance  of  the  intrusion  of  the  influence  of  the  plains 
appears  at  Fort  SnelHng,  and  the  principles  are  the  same  as  in  the 
case  just  examined.     The  district  is  more  extensive,  however,  belong- 
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ing  to  tlie  wbole  coteau  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  The 
reduction  in  quantity  is  very  great,  and  further  west  the  measure 
diminishes  still  more.  There  are  no  sufficient  measurements  for  this 
district,  however,  and  only  local  deseriptiona  and  analogies  are  relied 
upon  in  carrying  the  illustration  beyond  the  observed  points  at  the 
military  posts.  The  remark  is  usually  made  of  these  prairie  reaches, 
from  Fort  Pierre  to  Fort  Union,  iliat  Ihey  are  uncullivable  from  the 
absence  of  summer  rain.  It  is  observed,  in  an  equally  decided  manner, 
that  the  winter  rains  and  snows  are  of  very  small  amount,  and  it  is 
clear  that  with  these  large  deficiencies  in  the  extreme  seasons  the  sum 
for  the  year  cannot  be  large.  There  are  some  partial  records  at  Fort 
Benton  and  Fort  Pierre*  which  support  this  view,  and  which  give; 
with  estimates  for  some  partially  omitted  months,  the  measures  used 
in  the  illustration. 

Below  this  great  arid  area  of  the  plains  there  are  localities  of  more 
abundant  rains,  which  stretch  out  on  the  highlands  of  Missouri  first, 
and  which  subsequently  come  near  the  Canadian  river.  Its  largest 
measure  is  on  the  Wichita  and  other  mountains  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canadian  river,  and  at  this  latitude  it  approaches  the  spurs  of  the 
Eocky  mountains,  in  their  extension  eastward  from  Santa  ¥4.  The 
positive  measurements  at  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Atkinson,  with  those 
at  Fort  Arbuekle,  Las  Yegas,  and  Fort  Union,  are  the  only  data  for 
this  district  yet  procured. 

In  northern  Texas  another  particularly  dry  plain  throws  the  shad- 
ings eastward,  but  south  of  this  the  rougher  elevations  and  low 
mountains  have  a  larger  fall  of  rain,  which  belongs  in  some  degree 
to  the  mountains  farther  up  the  Kio  Grande.  The  lower  valley  of 
the  Kio  Grande  is  again  extremely  dry,  except  just  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf,  and  southward  from  this  point  it  is  only  known  that  the 
rains  are  much  more  profuse  until  the  high  interior  of  Mexico  is 
attained.  The  last  dry  district  named  is,  therefore,  the  most  southern 
point  to  which  this  deficiency  falls  for  districts  having  the  general 
elevation  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  large  measures  of  rain  for  the  eastern  United  States  appear 
to  be  so  directly  associated  with  the  temperature,  the  explanation  of 
the  diminution  on  the  immediate  coasts  is  not  difficult.  On  the  sum- 
mer thermal  chart  the  line  of  SO"  ia  aeen  to  follow  the  Gulf  coast 
throughout,  while  82°  and  85°  appear  at  large  areas  of  the  interior. 
The  temperature  does  not  rise  so  high  within  reach  of  the  sea  breezes, 
nor  is  the  degree  or  fraction  of  saturation  so  great.  By  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  climate  of  the  coasts  this  has  long  been  under- 

■*  Rsport  of  Survey  of  Hortliern  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  hy  Governor  Stevens. 
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stood,  and  the  removal  of  troops  to  the  most  exposed  coast  positions, 
to  avoid  the  unhealthiness  of  the  high  temperature  and  more  exces- 
sive saturation  of  partially  interior  posts,  has  been  practised  for  many 
years.  The  rains  are  less  profuse  for  even  slight  differences  of  this 
sort,  and  we  need  look  no  farther  for  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  records.  On  the  south  Atlantic  coast  this  result  is  per- 
haps more  marked  than  elsewhere,  though  the  record  at  St.  Augustine 
is  not  relied  upon  as  entirely  accurate.  But  the  contrast  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  that  of  Sea  islands  near  Savannah  with  the  city 
itself,  afford  decisive  comparisons,*  Farther  north  the  exposed  coast 
positions  show  a  diminution  evidently  due  to  this  local  cause,  and  the 
farther  these  are  at  sea,  or  the  more  fully  exposed  to  such  influences, 
the  greater  is  the  difterence  of  measurements  disclosed.  Near  the 
Gulf  stream  the  conditions  may  be  reversed,  however,  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  considerably  greater  there. 

In  Florida  the  illustration  for  the  year  must  be  taken  as  in  some 
degree  hypothetical.  At  Key  West  the  quantity  is  certainly  com- 
paratively small,  though  the  records  there  differ  very  much  from  dif- 
ferent sources  and  for  different  years-f  But  in  the  interior  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  the  local  rains  are  most  excessive,  and  the 
local  humidity  and  high  temperature  sufficiently  extreme  to  render 
the  measurement  of  the  large  quantities,  or  the  fact  of  their  existence 
there,  free  from  doubt.  Posts  on  opposite  coasts  of  the  peninsula  usu- 
ally agree  in  the  cases  of  greater  profusion.  The  nou-periodic  range 
is,  however,  very  great  for  every  portion  of  Florida,  and  more  com- 
plete periods  are  required  to  give  reliable  measures, 

The  annual  mean  results,  in  the  districts  of  periodical  rains,  have 
less  interest  and  importance  as  such,  than  in  those  where  the  whole 
year  is  similar,  or  is  a  period  of  continued  precipitation.  The  interest 
belongs  to  the  seasons  in  the  first  case,  and  not  so  much,  perhaps,  to 
the  recognized  or  standard  divisions  as  such,  as  to  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons  of  these  districts,  whatever  periods  of  time  they  may  embrace. 
There  is  a  great  area  very  deficient  in  atmospheric  precipitation,  which 
stretches  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  great  coast  ranges,  and 
from  the  point  where  the  two  ranges  merge  in  one  in  British  America, 

*  See  the  tatiles  for  Wiitemarsli  Island,  Savanuat,  and  Sparta,  Ga. ;  f^r  Camden, 
S.  C,  &o, 

f  An  undoubtedly  reliable  record  by  W.  A.  "Wbitehead,  esq.,  gives  nearly  th!rtj-two 
inehea  for  a  mean  of  fourteen  yeara,  though,  some  part  of  this  period  was  taken  from 
other  sources.  The  record  at  the  military  post  differs  largely  from  this,  and  in  part 
tljis  diflerenee  is  due  to  greater  profusion  of  rains,  yet  the  result  may  not  be  wholly 
relied  upon.  A  mean  of  these,  or  thirty-six  inches,  la  thought  to  be  near  the  average 
which  an  extended  period  would  give,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  partial  resalls  on  other 
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south  to  near  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Though  both  these 
great  mountain  sjstema  are  broken  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  32d 
parallel,  they  rise  again  in  Mexico,  the  coast  range  at  the  east  arrest- 
ing the  tropical  raina  from  one  ocean,  and  that  at  the  west  from  the 
other.  Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  this  great  arid  region 
may  be  said  to  embrace  ten  degrees  of  longitude  and  seventeea  of 
latitude,  drained  only  by  the  Columbia  and  Great  Colorado  rivers  in 
any  outlet  to  the  sea.  Fully  half  of  it  is  the  Great  Basin  of  the  inte- 
rior, which  does  not  teeeive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  to  require 
any  external  drainage.  Taking  this  basin  at  nearly  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  by  seven  of  longitude,  we  have  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  so  deficient  in  rain  as  to  send  out  no  rivers,  and  to  accumulate 
no  considerable  lakes;  and  this  statement  places  the  contrast  with  the 
eastern  United  States  in  the  clearest  light.  The  two  great  rivers  of 
the  whole  arid  district  receive  most  of  their  volume  from  the  mount- 
ains themselves,  and  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  their  basins  might 
appropriately  be  added  to  the  calculation,  making  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  which,  of  itself,  would  send  no  rivers 
to  the  sea.  In  the  division  of  river  or  hydrographic  systems  this  de- 
serves a  distinct  place,  and  its  basis  is  in  the  permanent  hyetal  condi- 
tion, whichi  cannot  here  be  wholly  dependent  on  altitude  and  con- 
figuration. 

The  summary  for  the  Pacific  coast  presents  no  features  not  apparent, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  summaries  i'or  the  seasons.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  period  of  time  is  not  longer  for  the  upper  part  of  this 
coast,  and  that  the  facilities  for  connecting  the  illustration  still  further 
northward  are  not  at  hand.  Beyond  Astoria  and  Steilacoom  we  have 
seven  years  of  observation  at  Sitka,  from  Russian  authorities,  with  a 
mean  of  89.9  inches  for  the  year.  Without  much  probability  of  error 
we  may  suppose  the  quantity  at  Astoria  continued,  with  a  less  rapid 
increase  than  before  reaching  this  point,  to  Sitka,  and  the  whole  of 
this  ^immediate  coast  to  be  marked  by  great  profusion,  Eichardson 
notices  its  extreme  humidity,  and  considers  its  degree  greater  than 
that  of  the  most  humid  coasts  of  the  British  islands. 

Distribution  of  Rain  in  Kew  York,  the  New  England  Stales,  and 
Canada. 

The  great  nnmber  of  obserrations  at  tUe  New  York  Academies  and  Colleges  renders 
the  examination  of  the  general  district  northeast  of  a  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake 
Erie  comparatively  easy,  and  as  this  district  differs  essentially  from  most  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  accumulation  of  observationa 
esiats.  There  is  less  uniformity  of  surface  here  than  farther  west  or  south,  and  the 
interior  valleys  for  the  first  time  show  a  correspondence,  in  some  degree,  witli  European 
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distrilration,  and  have  leaa  raJn  tlian  tte  hills  or  elevated  lands.  These  Talleys  are 
principally  ttose  of  the  Conneoticat  and  Hnilson  rivere,  Lake  Cboraplain,  tha  St. 
Lawrence  river  valley  and  tliB  baain  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  ate  many  other  minor 
valleys,  particularly  in  New  York,  where  an  important  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
raiu  occurs ;  but  these,  with  the  narrow  valley  of  tte  Conneotiout  river,  oannot  be 
distinguished  on  a  general  chart,  though  they  modify  the  results  by  rendering  it 
necessary  to  take  tke  general  mean  between  MgL.  and  low  positions. 

The  ohserrations  in  New  York  are  so  complete  and  so  numerous  aa  to  establish  all 
the  important  facts  beyond  serious  doubt,  and  taking  these  in  three  divisions, — those 
near  the  sea,  those  in  interior  valleys,  and  those  representing  the  elevated  portion  of 
tha  State,  which  stretches  from  near  Lake  Erie  at  the  aonth.  over  nearly  all  the  sonth- 
era,  central  and  northern  counties,  we  have  the  following  results.  In  the  maritime 
district,  including  West  Point,  there  are  three  military  posts  and  five  academies  at 
which  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  yeaw  of  observation  has  been  made ; 
the  corrected  annual  quantity  of  rain  being  very  nearly  forty-two  inches.  West  Point 
gives  a  larger  quantity,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  altitudes  of  the 
higManda  have  nearly  forty-flve  inohes-  The  nest  ia  the  elevated  portion  of  the 
State,  including  Albany.  In  this,  thirteen  Academies,  with  an  aggregate  of  177  years 
of  observation  between  1820  and  1850,  give  a  corrected  average  of  neatly  thirty-nine 
inches,  and  aa  these  points  of  observation  are  in  most  cases  in  valleys  more  or  less 
below  the  general  level  of  the  country  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  forty  inches  as  the 
average  quantity  for  the  district,  inclusive  of  its  valleys,  and  inclusive  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Susquehanna  river  valleys. 

The  great  valleya  of  the  State  fonn  the  last  division,  and  several  separate  averages 
must  be  taken.  That  of  the  Hudson  river,  which  may  be  extended  to  embrace  that 
of  Lake  Champlain,  eleven  academies  and  colleges,  and  two  military  posts,  with  an 
aggregate  period  of  observation  between  1835  and  1855  of  185  years,  gives  quite  uni> 
fotmly,  fot  pattial  averages  and  for  the  whole,  thirty-six  inches  as  the  annual  quantity. 
This  is  a  falling  off  of  at  least  four  inches  from  the  country  in  the  vicinity  on  either 
side.  The  same  quantity  also  belongs  to  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  represented  by  Fre- 
donia  and  Buffalo,  and  stretching  over  a  considerable  space  about  the  heads  of  the 
interior  small  lakes,  where  the  country  is  first  considerably  elevated  above  the  basin 
of  Lake  Ontario.  In  this  basin,  or  but  slightly  elevated  above  it,  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  ot  observed  points.  Twelve  academies  and  colleges  with  an  aggregate  of 
142  years  of  observation  between  1825  and  1850,  and  three  military  posts  with  an 
aggregate  of  25  yeara,  give,  both  for  partial  averages  and  for  the  whole,  very  accu- 
rately thirty-two  inchea  aa  the  annual  quantity.  One  atation,  at  Lewiston,  gives 
much  less,  or  but  22  inohes,  but  it  is  probably  to  some  extent  erroneously  measured. 

For  another  portion  of  the  great  valleys,  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  have  a 
still  smaller  quantity, — five  academies  giving,  from  observations  for  forty-tliree 
years,  but  twenty-nine  inches  of  rain.*    This  proves  that  in  the  deep  interior  valleys 

*  Tlie  anmmaries  here  tefetred  to  may  be  given  in  a  note  in  this  place,  though  the 
general  results  appear  elsewhere  with  the  collected  statistics. 
In  tlie  first  or  Maritime  region,  we  have  the  following  stationa : 
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at  thia  latitude  the  quantity  of  rain  is  mnoh  diminislied,  thotigh  some  doubt  rests  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  last  result.  The  few  observations  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  show 
at  least  thirty-six  inches  at  these  points,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  quantity  increases 
in  the  lower  or  northern  part  of  the  valley.  "At  Toronto  Observatory  the  record  has 
been  kept  for  fifteen  full  years  with  an  average  of  31i  inches,  bat  it  ia  not  clear 
whether  the  quantity  falling  as  snow  has  always  been  included. 

There  ia  a  point  of  distribution  apparent  at  one  of  the  stations  on  Irfing  Island, 
which,  as  confirmed  by  several  other  records  in  that  vicinity,  makes  a  decrease  in 
quantity  towards  the  sea  from  Kew  York,  falling  from  42  inches  at  that  point,  to  39 
inches  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  With  this  in  view  we  find  the  greatest 
quantity  for  the  Stale  of  New  York  near  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  a  diminu- 
tion from  this  line  both  towards  the  sea  and  inland.  In  this  last  direction  there  is 
little  change  from  the  quantity  of  forty  inches  except  in  the  valleys  and  lake  basins, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  diminished,  down  to  the  minimnm  of  2S  inches  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  topography  and  conflgnration  influence  the  results  very 
much  and  also  di£Eerently  from  the  action  of  the  samecansesin  Vii^iniaand  the  south. 
The  highlands  have  more  in  every  part  of  New  York  than  the  valleys  or  plains  ot 
their  vicinity,  which,  as  a  rule  for  a  lai^e  district,  is  hardly  the  case  on  any  other  part 
of  the  AUeghanies  southward. 


In  the  second  or  elevated  district ;  average  39  to  40  inches : 


At  Albany  the  high  lands  approach  so  nearly  as  to  identify  it  with  the  elevated 
district  rather  than  with  the  Hudson  River  valley,  and  the  results  of  its  long  and 
accurate  record  confirm  this  classification. 

lu  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  valleys  ;  average  36  inches  : 


In  the  west  ot  New  York  ,■ 


lo  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  average  32  i: 


In  the  St.  Lawrence  valley;  average  29  inches; 
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XI.  WINDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  EUROPEAN 
COMPARISONS. 

It  ia  believed  that  no  department  of  climatological  observation  or 
deduction  has  been  more  greatly  in  error  than  that  relating  to  the 
winds.  The  place  assigned  them  haa  often  been  the  first  in  the  order 
of  phenomena,  or  that  belonging  to  an  original  agency  and  cause, 
■while,  when  distinguished  from  the  regular  and  constant  atmospheric 
movements,  which  belong  to  various  latitudes  and  localities,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  are  the  very  last  in  the  order  of  phenomena — wholly 
incidents  and  consequents,  and  never  causes.  As  such  they  deserve 
muoh  less  attention  than  has  heretofore  been  given  them  in  observa- 
tion, and  in  general  deductions  they  might  even  be  omitted  entirely. 
With  the  distinction  just  named,  or  leaving  out  the  movements  origin- 
ated by  the  distribution  of  temperature  or  other  causes  on  the  earth 
as  a  whole,  they  are  merely  the  consequents  of  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  precipitation  of  moisture  ;  acting  as  changes  of  density, 
and  as  the  movement  of  bodies  would  act,  to  produce  currents  and 
movements  in  a  mass  of  water.  Without  changes  of  density,  and  the 
intrusion  and  removal  of  bodies,  there  would  he  no  local  disturbance 
of  the  water. 

In  a  fluid  mass  which  is  aeriform  instead  of  a  dense  liquid,  and 
which  has  constant  changes  going  on  in  its  lower  half,  and  especially 
iu  its  very  lowest  strata,  of  course  the  agitations  are  extreme  in  com- 
parison with  its  other  conditions,  and  local  excesses  of  heat  or  moisture, 
with  sudden  removal  of  either,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  vo- 
lume of  certain  strata,  produce  very  violent  winds  and  currents.  But 
it  is  reversing  the  natural  sequence  and  causation  to  attribute  these 
changes  to  the  winds, — to  classify  the  barometric  movements,  the  tem- 
perature, humidity,  &e.,  after  the  winds,  which  are  themselves  clearly 
consequences  of  the  changes  of  earlier  conditions.  To  attribute  this 
causation  to  irregular  winds  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  assign 
intelligence  and  original  action  to  them — to  personify  them  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Pliny.  As  if  we  say  the  northeast  wind 
hrings  a  northeast  storm  with  it,  while  generally  and  otherwise  a  west 
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wind  prevails  in  the  district  where  it  occars,  or  a  oorthwest  squall 
causes  a  thander  sliower,  wlien  we  find  one — perhaps  originating  over 
our  heads  and  with  the  northwest  horizon  clear — attended  by  a  north- 
west squall ;  we  are  thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  a  reason  why 
these  winds  come,  bringing  such  incidents  with  them.  In  truth  these 
winds  attend  them,  and  the  causation  is  wholly  in  a  different  direction. 
The  winds  of  the  temperate  latitudes  have  been  ably  treated,  both 
theoretically  and  by  induction  from  observations,  in  recent  works. 
Eminent  authorities  have  receded  from  the  hypothesis  which  assumes 
the  existence  of  winds  or  atmospheric  movements  of  cosmical  charac- 
ter and  origin,  and  have  preferred  to  account  for  all  winds  by  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  land  surface  and  of  heat  in  these  latitudes. 
Com.  Wilkes  and  Professor  Dove  have  recently  and  very  thoroughly 
elaborated  this  view,  and  each  has  expressed  in  decisive  language  his 
dissent  from  the  view  that  there  is  a  belt  of  prevalent  westerly  winds 
in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  system  of  atmospheric  circulation  central  at  the  equator,  or 
at  the  equator  of  heat.  Dove  says :  (Annalen  der  Physik,  No.  94, 
1855.     On  the  Distribution  of  Rain  in  ike  Temperate  Zone) 

"It  might  seetQ  piraSoxioal  to  aay  tliat  the  interior  of  Siteria  has  really  sucli  an 
absence  of  wind  cuirenta  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  conSned  to  the  equa- 
tor, but  it  mast  be  declared  a  repudiation  of  physical  laws  to  say  that  tlie  air  of  the 
temperate  zone  eontinnally  moves  aronnd  the  earth  like  a  steady  west  wind,  as  is  now 
printed  in  every  text  book,  for  every  one  should  know  that  the  air  moves  only  toward 
a  region  of  disturbance,  or  after  rising  at  such  a  place  then  turns  back."* 

Capt.  Wilkes  in  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  and  in  a  reprint  of  this 
portion  in  18561  with  additions,  states  his  general  and  entire  dissent 
from  the  calorific  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  atmospheric  circulation  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  ascribes  all  the  movements,  general  and  local,  to 
causes  existing  iu  the  district  affected.  Both  these  authors  regard  all 
the  winds  as  incidents  of  other  conditions,  and  in  rejecting  a  general 
system  of  atmospheric  circulation,  still  more  strongly  than  before  insist 
upon  the  order  of  phenomena  here  claimed  to  be  the  natural  one,  and 
show  the  unsoundness  of  the  great  mass  of  observation  and  speculation 
in  regard  to  this  point,  or  based  on  this  erroneous  classification. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for  or  against  this 
theory  of  a  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  central  at  the  equa- 
tor of  heat,  and  ascribed  to  that  as  the  chief  agency ;  but  a  few  of  the 

*  Quoted  from  Dr.  Eosengarton's  translation  in  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  Nop.  1855. 
t  Theory  of  the  Winds,  &e.,  by  Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes  ;  Philada.  1856  (in  part  from  a 
paper  read  before  tke  Amer.  Soientific  Association,  August,  1855). 
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evidences  tliat  a  general  circulation  exists  in  the  temperate  latitudes 
may  be  uamed. 

The  greatest  fact  of  evidence,  as  well  as  the  greatest  practical  point 
in  relation  to  the  subject  involved  here,  is  the  constancy  of  westerly 
winds  in  the  middle  latitudes.  At  the  40th  parallel  as  an  average  posi- 
tion, and  on  the  isothermal  line  of  50°  for  the  mean  of  the  year  as  a 
central  line,  the  evidences  of  this  prevalence  and  constancy  are  over- 
whelming; and  if,  in  the  interior  of  the  continents,  there  is  a  period  or 
locality  where  they  are  interrupted,  it  is  but  an  esception  to  a  rule. 
In  trnth  it  appears  that  such  interruption  only  occurs  in  the  months  of 
extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold,  and  then  it  is  not  known  that  the  ex- 
ception embraces  more  than  the  immediate  surface  air,  leaving  the 
upper  strata,  as  is  so  often  evident  in  the  United  States,  to  pursue  a 
regular  course  from  some  westerly  point. 

In  the  Atlantic  ocean  where  no  disturbing  land  areas  exist  this  west 
wind  is  strongest  and  most  constant ;  so  much  so  that  at  certain  seasons 
sailing  vessels  cannot  make  the  passage  in  a  line  from  the  British 
Islands  to  New  York.  The  isothermal  line  which  should  control  the 
precise  direction  of  these  winds,  if  the  supposed  cause  be  the  true 
one,  here  runs  northeasterly,  and  the  prevalent  winds  have  the  same 
direction.  Their  resultant  would  be  quite  accurately  along  that  line, 
and  their  strength  and  violence  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  a  general  movement  of  the  atmosphere  east- 
ward. The  simple  facts  for  the  Atlantic  ocean  alone,  settle  the  ques- 
tion that  other  influences  than  those  relating  to  land  and  sea  simply, 
or  than  those  which  generate  a  sea  breeze  on  a  narrow  coast  and  a 
monsoon  on  the  border  of  a  great  continent,  enter  into  the  account  as 
causes. 

Then  we  have  the  same  resultant  from  the  west  over  all  Europe 
corresponding  to  this  thermal  belt.  It  is  so  at  the  Black  sea  for  most 
of  the  year,  though  in  summer  the  conditions  are  anomalous.  A  re- 
cent volume  of  Russian  observations  (1853)  has  this  remark : 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  at  all  tie  places  bordering  on  tlie  Black  sea,— Catherinoslav, 
Taganrog,  Simferopol  and  Nicolaiefi; — tlie  mean  direction  of  the  wind  is  from  the 
eastieard,  while  it  is  from  the  westward  at  all  other  places  in  European  Russia.  There 
ig,  however,  an,  exceptioa  in  summer  at  Taganrog  and  CatherinoslaT,  where  the  wind 
at  that  season  prevails  from  the  southwest."* 

The  peculiar  desert  districts  south  of  the  Blaok  sea  might  be  sup- 
posed to  cause  an  anomaly  on  its  shores,  and  though  its  storms  are 
known  to  be  from  the  westward,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Great 
Lakes  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  surface  wind 

*  Bussiau  Correspondence  Meteorologique  for  1851,  p,  xsjc.,  St.  Petersbargh,  18S3. 
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shouW  be  a  reacting  one.  The  storms  of  the  Caucasus,  tlie  humid, 
rainy  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  and  all  those  more  general  phe- 
nomena which  express  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  greater  mass  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  concur  to  show  its  movement  to  be  the  same  in  the 
interior  of  the  old  continent,  that  it  ia  here ;  that  is,  from  the  west  as 
an  expression  of  the  general  movement.  The  clouds  so  move,  the 
barometric  waves  traced  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Birt  (British  Assn.  Reports) 
and  others,  and  the  humidity  and  rains  are  so  distributed.  Why 
should  the  tliermal  lines  decline  southward  on  the  east  side  of  conti- 
nents if  the  atmospheric  movements  did  not  transfer  refrigerated  vo- 
lumes of  air,  and  why  should  opposite  sides  of  the  continent  differ  in 
temperature  and  humidity?  The  fact  of  a  contrast  in  the  opposite 
sides  of  one  continent,  and  of  a  correspondence  in  the  circumstances  of 
contrast  between  the  two  continents  is  decisive,  indeed,  of  some  gene- 
ral movement  and  some  general  agency  of  this  sort. 

The  west  coast  of  North  America  is  an  intensified  expression  of 
this  movement ;  it  ia  nearly  as  apparent  at  Fort  Laramie  and  other 
elevated  points  of  the  interior ;  and  at  the  great  Lakes  it  is  undeniably 
the  constant  or  resultant  condition,  disturbed  by  counter  winds  at  the 
surface  in  many  cases,  hut  always  showing  itself  in  the  general  cause 
of  clouds  and  storms. 

Br.  Gibbons  has  noticed  with  great  care  at  San  Francisco  the  course 
of  the  higher  strata  of  clouds— the  cirrus  and  the  very  high  stratus — 
when  they  were  visible,  and  has  found  them  to  come  uniformly  from 
some  westerly  point,  as  he  had  also  observed  for  many  years  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  writer  has  long  observed  the  same  facts  in  western  New 
York,  where  an  average  of  not  more  than  one  instance  annually 
occurs  of  clouds  in  the  higher  strata  moving  from  any  other  than  a 
westerly  point.  Buring  three  years  of  very  careful  registry  directed 
to  this  particular  point,  but  three  instances  of  a  contrary  direction 
were  observed ;  and  these  were  during  the  prevalence  of  extensive 
and  disastrous  storms  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  lower  clouds  are 
from  various  points,  and  the  wind  is  quite  variable  during  the  greater 
storms;  two  strata  of  different  movement  oflen  lying  beneath  that 
from  the  west,  yet  the  stratum  from  a  westerly  point  usually  deposits 
the  rain,  and  when  it  ceases  the  rain  fall  ceases ;  though  the  lower 
strata  may  continue  to  run  on  the  wind  twenty -four  hours  or  more 
longer. 

The  resultant  at  all  observed  stations  whether  estimated  numerically 
or  observed  with  accurate  instruments  of  registry,  is  uniformly  from 
some  westerly  point,  and  the  average  of  positions  from  the  38th  to 
the  45th  parallel  in  the  United  States  is  from  due  west.  Prof.  Coffin 
has  accumulated  these  observations  at  great  labor,  and  has  deduced 
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their  resultant  in  several  forms,  all  concurring  to  stow  that  a  strong 
and  uniform  westerly  movement  belongs  to  all  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  one  stronger  indeed,  at  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  than  in  the  interior.  If  the  cause  of  winds  here  lay 
wholly  in  the  local  contrasts  of  cool  and  heated  surfaces,  the  reverse 
current,  or  one  from  the  east,  should  prevail,  for  the  summer,  at 
least. 

So  far  as  this  belt  of  westerly  winds  is  concerned, — or  more  pro- 
perly of  atmospheric  movement  from  the  west,  which  may  be  felt  as 
such  winds  or  not  according  to  local  circumstances,  even  where  the 
clouds  of  a  moderately  high  stratum  are  steadily  from  the  west, — it 
does  not  appear  that  any  evidence  could  be  stronger  than  that  which 
has  become  an  indisputable  part  of  the  general  knowledge.  It  is 
cumulative  on  every  hand,  and  it  would  weaken  rather  than  confirm 
it  to  cite  partial  statistics.  With  the  known  direction  that  all  storms, 
either  general  or  local,  take  in  the  United  States  above  the  35th 
parallel,  it  is  superfluous  to  seek  other  evidence  that  the  atmospheric 
movement  is  from  the  west  in  the  general  level  of  cloud  formation. 
The  showers  and  cumulous  clouds  of  summer  always  have  this  move- 
ment, and  with  these,  as  with  the  general  storms  of  winter,  it  is  of  no 
consec[uence  what  the  course  of  the  wind  at  the  surface  may  be.  Be- 
low the  35th  parallel  and  on  the  Gulf  coast  only,  do  the  showers  of 
summer  take  a  different  movement,  showing  that  the  stratum  occupied 
by  the  cumulus  of  average  height  does  not  there  move  from  the 
west,  but  from  the  east  or  southeast— -an  inflection  of  the  trade  wind 
mingling  with  a  local  coast  wind. 

Another  evidence,  which  appears  decisive  of  this  duplication  of  the 
aerial  strata  is  found  in  the  curve  made  by  tropical  hurricanes  in  both 
hemispheres.  From  their  point  of  formation  they  drift  with  the 
atmospheric  body  westward  toward  the  more  humid  seas,  and  on 
attaining  a  latitude  of  25  degrees  they  commence  to  yield,  apparently, 
to  an  influence  deflecting  them  from  above,  or  in  the  upper  strata.  At 
the  30th  parallel  they  yield  to  it  quite  entirely,  and  above  this  they 
follow  it  along  its  thermal  latitudes,  as  though  they  had  risen  so  much 
as  to  enter  the  mass  of  air  so  moving,  and  by  the  movement  of  which 
they  are  entirely  controlled  afterward.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
explain  the  well  established  facts  accumulated  by  Eedfield,  Eeid,  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these  storms. 

There  ia  next  a  proof  that  such  a  circulation  exists  derived  from 
the  quantity  of  rain  deposited  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  particu- 
larly in  portions  of  them  which  are  obviously  beyond  the  reach  of 
direct  sea  air.  The  rains  of  the  eastern  United  States  fall  mainly 
from  the  upper  or  westerly  cloud  in  all  cases.     It  is  seen  to  be  impos- 
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sible  that  it  sliould  be  otherwise,  ■when  the  phenomena  attending  it 
are  considered.  In  illustration  the  common  incidents  may  be  cited ; 
— a  fitorm  may  begin  at  Buffalo,  with  wind  and  clouds  from  northeast 
or  southeast,  long  before  it  is  felt  at  Albany,  and  though  the  sliy  at  the 
moment  is  so  much  obscured  as  to  reader  it  impossible  to  see  an  upper 
cloud,  yet  a  careful  observer  would  have  seen  such  an  upper  cloud 
^preceding  the  lower  in  formation,  and  from  which  the  water  must 
necessarily  fall,  since  the  lower  clouds  are  but  its  incident  and  attend- 
ant. The  storms  may  be  exhausted  at  Buffalo  before  it  is  known  at 
Albany  or  Boston,  at  which  places  the  sky  may  be  clear  and  the  wind 
continue  westerly.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  storm  subsequently 
being  transferred  to  Boston,  should  receive  its  principal  supply  of 
water  from  any  other  source  than  the  mass  of  air  moving  from  the 
west.  The  prevalent  westerly  winds  must  therefore  be  largely  charged 
with  vapor,  and  must  exhibit  a  nearly  constant  precipitation  either  as 
clouds  or  rain. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  find  all  this  belt  of  westerly  winds 
to  be  a  belt  of  constant,  or  equally  distributed  rains.  Though  changing 
place  as  the  seasons  change,  the  region  of  monsoons  rarely  or  never 
comes  within  its  limit,  and  there  is  no  known  district  of  periodical 
rains  within  it,  except  a  very  limited  line  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  this  the  season  of  interruption  is  very  short  and 
the  rains  are  extended  into  spring  and  autumn.  The  west  winds  of 
summer  at  San  Francisco  are  an  exception  and  anomaly,  falling  in  the 
latitude  of  calms  for  the  summer,  because  of  the  extreme  contrasts  of 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  interior. 

The  fact  that  this  belt  is  one  of  constant  precipitation  is  strong  if 
not  decisive  proof  that  it  has  a  supply  of  moisture  from  some  exterior 
source.  In  the  wide  belt  of  irregular  winds  and  calms,  and  of  trade 
winds  which  can  have  no  such  supply,  the  most  extreme  contrasts 
and  irregularities  exist,  and  it  is  everywhere  characterized  by  periodi- 
cal rains.  Having  no  uniform  supply  analogous  to  that  carried  to  the 
temperate  climates  by  the  returning  equatorial  current,  it  is  only  in 
the  alternation  of  seasons  and  of  positions  that  precipitation  occurs. 

Accepting  this  as  the  theoretical  solution  of  the  winds,  or  atmo- 
spheric movements,  rather,  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  the  analysis  of 
the  observed  results  is  easy.  With  these  regular  movements  which  find 
a  general  expression  in  the  winds,  there  are  to  be  found  many  irregu- 
larities and  many  instances  of  abnormal  movements,  monsoons,  &c., 
as  parts  of  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  positions  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  to  the  seas. 
All  the  facts  cited  by  Dove  and  Wilkes  may  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  general  movement  from  west  to  east,  and 
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may  be  easily  and  simply  engrafted  on  it,  as  independent  in  some 
measure  of  it.  The  winds  attending  great  storms  are  but  slightly 
modifled,  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  in  a  mass  of  air  which  carries 
the  storm  forward- — eastward,  always — four  or  five  hundred  miles  per 
day ;  and  similarly,  the  local  movements  produced  by  a  heated  interior 
district,  or  by  any  relation  of  such  a  district  to  the  sea,  may  appear  to 
be  independent  and  primary  phenomena,  and  when  at  their  greatest 
development  may  seem  to  mask  every  other  movement.  In  the 
winds  attending  a  violent  storm  we  may  be  conscious  of  little  or  no 
difference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  phenomenon  moves  eastward. 
An  east,  southeast,  west,  or  north  wind  may  appear  to  us  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  did  not  move,  as  we  know  it  does.  All  the  monsoons 
and  unusaal  winds  cited  by  Dove  as  occurring  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
with  the  barometric  changes  originating  them,  may  occur  without 
necessarily  supposing  these  winds  from  the  west  suspended  or  non- 
existent. The  abnormal  atmospheric  movements  in  the  lower  latitudes 
here  are  more  clearly  independent  than  those  on  the  eastern  conti- 
nent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  the  existence  of  conditions  attending 
winds  of  propulsion  for  this  belt  of  westerly  winds.  No  such  winds 
are  now  recognized  anywhere  indeed,  and  in  these  high  latitudes  a 
system  of  aspiration  toward  the  eq^uator  may  induce  a  system  of 
returning  aspiration,  which  finds  its  natural  expression  in  these  west- 
erly winds.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  greater  conflict  with  physical 
laws  is  implied  here  than  in  the  trade  winds,  and  whether  there  be 
such  conflict  apparent  or  not,  as  we  now  understand  causation,  we 
have  the  facts  to  deal  with,  and  cannot  modify  them. 

In  every  form  of  nnmerioal  statement  wtich  may  be  given  to  tte  observationa,  the 
winds  of  tlie  United  States  above  tie  35th.  parallel  conform  to  the  etatemeiits  of  direc- 
tion just  given,  and  a  few  citations  from  a  class  of  statistics  of  a  uniform  oharaoter, 
the  obaervationa  at  the  military  posts,  wiU  auffioieiitly  show  tlie  facts  withoat  accumn- 
lating  statistics. 

At  Washington  the  obsexvationB  of  Kev.  Mr.  Little,  in  part  published  in  the  earlier 
militaiy  results,  show  an  excesB  of  westerly  winds  over  all  others  combined,  though 
local  deflections  place  the  larger  numbers  at  N.  W.  and  S.  W. 

For  the  northern  and  central  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  analysis  of  the 
prevalent  winds  has  little  interest,  as  the  result  is  at  present  so  well  known,  but  it 
may  be  important  to  give  some  groups  of  results  In  support  of  the  positions  alreiiiv 
taken.  Though  it  would  be  of  great  scientific  interest  to  give  the  exact  rat  f  m  t  n 
and  force,  the  enumeration  of  days  gives  the  same  result  In  regard  t    d  n 

Taking  the  number  of  days,  or  one-fourth  the  number  of  actual  obser  at  n  f  m 
each,  point  at  all  the  military  posts  north  of  Fort  Moultrie  (Charleaton,  &  C  )  f  the 
year  1843,  embracing  twenty-Gve  stations,  we  find  the  proportions  as  foil  w 
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The  posts  for  thit  ycnr  oconpied  no  part  of  Texi'',  hut  ttere  la  a  large  area  aTiove 
the  latitude  of  Charleston  which  is  andently  singular  in  lis  winds,  and  six  posts 
there  are  combined  for  the  aferagea  of  the  second  oolnmn  Near  St.  Louis  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  Eastern  States  retnm  again,  and  twelve  posts  are  combined 
in  tlio  BTerages  there.  The  numbers  for  the  higher  latitudes  ace  very  much  alike, 
and  it  is  clear  that  westerly  winds  largely  predominate.  The  numbers  for  S.  W.  and 
N.  W.  are  greater  than  those  for  west,  it  is  true,  but  the  resultant  derived  from  all 
would  vary  little  from  west.  Other  points  are  very  nearly  equally  balanced.  But  at 
the  posts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  the  predominating  winds  for  the  year  differ  largely, 
and  are  found  to  be  from  the  southeast  and  southward,  with  but  a  low  percentage  of 
westerly  winds.  There  is  evidently  much  in  the  configuration  of  the  locality,  as  at 
Fort  Jesup  nearly  half  the  winds  for  the  year  are  from  the  south,  and  a  like  propor- 
tion at  Fort  Gibson  from  the  southeast.  For  the  summer  months  the  proportion  is 
larger, — for  June  the  southeast  winds  numbering  67  and  all  others  53,  and  for  July  78 
to  all  others  45.  In  August  the  preponderating  point  was  east.  Subsequent  summa- 
ries will  confirm  this  peculiarity. 

Constructing  a  summary  of  the  winds  for  this  district  north  and  east  for  the  tliree 
years  1843  to  1845  we  have  a  mean  of  30.3  days  at  North,  41.9  at  K,  E.,  22.2  at  K, 
31.5  S.  E.,  39.4  S.,  65.3  S.  W.,  56.1  W.,  and  67.8  N.  W.  In  these  records  the  calms 
were  often  counted  as  winds  of  the  character  of  the  last  observed,  or  that  which  fixed 
the  position  of  the  vane,  and  the  summary  makes  up  354.5  days.  Obtaining  the 
resultant  of  these,  as  courses  and  distances,  we  have  an  equivalent  of  77.8  days  of 
west  wind,  all  other  points  being  neutralized  ;  or  the  resulting  movement  of  the  air 
is  the  same  as  that  from  77.8  days  of  wind  at  half  a  degree  north  of  west.  This  is  a 
large  measure  of  movement,  and  it  establishes  the  general  movement  for  these  lati- 
tudes at  true  west  beyond  all  question. 

Professor  Coffin  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  statistics  quite  sufficient  to  decide  all 
questions  that  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  general  atmospheric  movement  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  of 
his  collections  again,  and  though  his  observations  were  solely  of  the  number  of  winds 
from  any  point  observed,  and  do  not  include  the  element  of  force,  they  have  a  cumu- 
lative value  from  the  association  of  a  great  number  of  stations,  and  from  the  long 
periods  for  which  they  are  in  most  cases  taken.  By  his  charts  the  35th  parallel  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  regular  westerly  winds  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  96th 
meridian,  or  for  so  much  as  he  examined ;  though  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Mississippi  the  direction  is  considerably  changed  toward  the  southwest.  This  pecu- 
liarity will  be  examined  in  discussing  the  local  winds  of  Texas, 

Prof.  CoiEn  gives  his  deductions  as  follows ;  "  Passing  out  of  this  circle  (of  winds 
between  the  parallels  of  6IP  and  66'^)  we  find  a  zone  or  belt  of  westerly  winds  about 
23§o  in  breadth  entirely  encircling  the  globe,  and  having  the  pole  of  its  southern  as 
well  as  its  northern  limit  near  the  point  before  mentioned,  viz,  in  lat.  84^  north  and 
long.  105°  west.  .  .  .  Out  of  231  stations  in  North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
situated  within  this  belt,  all  but  six  have  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  westerly, 
and  these  are  mainly  in  districts  characterized  by  strong  local  drsturbances.     Out  of 
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the  345  stationa  at  which  the  mean  direction  is  westerly  at  all  bjit/ourleeii  it  is  at  som 
point  between  S.  W.  and  N.  W. ;  and  at  210  of  them  it  is  within  35°  of  due  west,  a 
Toay  be  Seen  b;  the  following  statement : 


"  In  all  the  14  esoeptions  the  rate  of  progress  is  small,  and  as  a  general  fact,  the 
farther  the  mean  direction  at  anj  place  deviates  from  the  ordinary  direction  in  the 
region  where  that  place  is  situated,  the  less  is  the  progressive  motion." 

"  On  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  zone  we  are  consider' 
ing  is  more  southerly  but  more  uniform  than  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  sixteen 
resultants  all  are  westerly,  and  the  entire  range  between  them  is  bat  51o  14',  oi  from 
N.  840  20'  W.  to  8.  44°  26'  W." 

"  Out  of  142  stations  lying  in  this  lone  in  Europe  117  haye  the  mean  direction  from 
some  point  between  H.  W.  and  S.  30O  W.,  and  most  of  them  are  comprised  within 
much  narrower  limits.  There  are  but  eight  stations  in  Asia  situated  in  the  zone  un- 
der consideration,  and  at  all  these  the  mean  direction  ia  westerly.  .  .  In  the  PaoiSo 
ocean  we  have  but  one  station,  llulnt,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  there  too  the 
mean  direction  is  westerly." 

At  Fort  Laramie  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  results  for  separate  years,  and 
doubtless  much  error,  yet  the  mean  of  five  years  gives  133  days  of  winds  from  S.  W. 
to  N.  W.  to  66  of  easterly  winds,  26  at  N.,  and  7  at  Sonth.  The  traverse  of  these  is 
nearly  2(P  north  of  west.  For  some  of  the  observed  years,  particularly  1851  and 
1854,  the  degree  is  nearly  due  west,  and  the  proportion  of  westerly  winds  very  much 
greater.  It  is  unnecessary  to  traverse  observations  where  they  are  known  to  be  often 
wanting  in  accuracy,  yet  their  general  expression  may  still  be  very  readily  seized. 

On  and  near  the  Pacific  coast  the  posts  at  which  winds  have  been  observed  are 
often  under  local  infinences  which  do  not  represent  a  general  condition.  Dr.  Gibbons' 
observations  at  San  Francisco,  elsewhere  referred  to,  particularly  distinguish  the  local 
winds  from  the  movement  of  the  Btratum  of  air  bearing  the  principal  body  of  clouds, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  so  distinguish  the  winds  of  nearly  every  district.  The  local 
winds,  or  the  actual  directions  observed,  will  be  examined  as  a  class  for  the  Pacif  c 
districts  and  their  sheltered  valleys. 

Below  this  great  belt  of  westerly  winds  which  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  temperate 
latitudes  for  2BO  In  width,  and  in  the  eastern  United  States  lying  between  the  35th 
and  60th  parallels,  the  whole  distance  to  the  tropics  is  occnpied,  on  the  land,  by 
irregular  winds,  monsoons,  calms,  and  winds  definable  only  as  abaormal — that  is,  as 
belonging  to  local  and  peculiar  influences  and  not  to  systems.  This  is  a  district  of 
great  difGcnlty  in  examination.  In  addition  to  the  natural  effect  of  contrasted  sur- 
faces of  land  and  water,  producing  land  and  sea  breezes  and  limited  coast  monsoons, 
there  are  greater  canses  of  irregularity  to  which  the  great  monsoons  are  due,  and  the 
peculiar  winds  of  Texas,  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  and  California  are  of  this  cha- 
racter or  origin. 

In  this  belt  the  causes  indicated  by  Dove  and  Wilies  are  clearly  applicable  to  the 
esclasion  of  others  belonging  to  general  or  cosmical  circnlation,  so  far  as  the  surface 
and  sensible  climate  are  conoemed.  This, however, is  tmeof  land  surfaces  only,since 
the  trade  winds  are  developed  in  it  at  sea.  Every  part  of  it  requires  some  care  in 
the  analysis  of  its  winds  to  render  its  climate  intelligible,  as  some  conditions  change 
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abmptlj  from  this  c^use.  It  is  pi-e-emineutlj'  so  in  CalifoFoia  and  along  the  whole 
coast  influenced  hy  the  cold  winda  of  summer  there.  In  Texas,  also,  the  limit  of  the 
moist  winds  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  brought  by  the  constant  aspiration  inland  in 
the  warmer  moutha,  or  from  May  to  Ootoher,  is  the  limit  of  hnmidity,  and  it  marks 
the  boundary  of  aensible  precipitation  in  the  form  of  clouds  or  dew  at  that  season. 
It  is  asserted  that  these  Gulf  winds  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Gila  river,  also,  pass- 
ing over  the  long  range  of  highlands  and  mountains  southwest  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
be  dissipated,  after  moderate  rains,  in  the  intensely  arid  atmosphere  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  river  basins. 


"WINDS  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  MOVEMENTS  OF  TEXAS. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  winds  toward  the  land,  and  these  are  in  aU  caaea  more  than  sea 
hreezes,  as  these  are  known  in  tropical  climates.  Westward  of  New  Orleans  they  are 
innoh  stronger  and  more  nearly  continuous  than  eastward,  and  on  the  coast  of  south- 
western Texas  they  develop  something  very  near  a  monsoon,  as  the  term  is  used 
and  understood  in  describing  the  climate  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  These  winds 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  general  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  as 
surface  winds  they  form  a  leading  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  occur,  or  in  all  the  low  country  bordering  the  Gulf,  particularly  in  Texas. 

The  records  show  that  nearly  all  the  posts  in  Texas  participate  in  this  preponder- 
ance of  winda  directed  inland.  Those  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande, — Forts 
Brown,  Ringgold  Barracks,  and  Mcintosh, — exhibit  very  remarkable  results  in  their 
almost  exclusive  southeast  winds  from  April  to  October,  or  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  warm  months.  These  winds  are  also  stronger  at  the  most  distant  of  these 
posts  from  the  sea,  stronger  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  than  at  Fort  Brown  or  Corpus  Chriati, 
— which  is  proof  that  the  impulse  is  not  wholly  at  the  coast,  but  that  some  adequate 
cause,  at  least  for  their  continuation,  exists  far  in  the  interior.  From  this  moat  promi- 
nent district  the  frequency  and  strength  of  these  south  and  southeast  winds  declines 
as  the  posts  are  more  distant  north  and  west.  Those  at  the  border  of  the  first  con- 
siderable elevation  from  the  lower  plains  of  Texas,  aa  Forts  Inge  and  Lincoln,  San 
Antonio,  Forts  Graham,  Croghan,  Austin,  &o.,  exhibit  scarcely  less  of  this  efi'eot  than 
such  as  are  on  or  near  the  coast.  Forts  Towson,  Smith,  and  Gibson  also  show  that 
this  district  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river,  though  there  is  much  less  of 
it  in  the  immediate  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi.  A  southeasterly  aspiration  which  is 
not  an  extenaion  of  the  southeast  wind  of  Texas,  however,  also  exists  at  Fort  Atkinson 
on  the  Arkansas,  and  at  Fort  Kearny  on  the  Platte,  but  beyond  this  point  it  does 
not  appear  at  any  one  of  the  military  posts.  There  is  no  preponderance  of  these 
winds  at  Fort  Soott  or  Fort  Leavenworth,  nor,  apparently,  at  any  point  much  beyond 
the  posts  named  on  the  north  and  oast.  There  is  a  marked  prevalence  of  southwest 
winds  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  warmer  months,  however. 

At  Las  Vegas  aJid  Fort  Union,  where  the  high  arid  plateau  borders  on  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  there  is  also  no  preponderance  of  southern  or  sontheastern  winds, 
they  being  much  less  frequent  than  north  winda  in  fact,  and  there  is  none  at  any  of 
the  stations  in  New  Mexico.  From  El  Paso  northward  the  winds  at  porta  in  New 
Mexico  appear  to  be  particularly  local  and  variable,  often  blowing  from  all  points 
through  the  day,  and  regularly  so  for  months.  The  newposts  between  the  Pecos  river 
and  the  Rio  Grande  do  not  furnish  observations  in  sufficient  number  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  peculiar  feature  which  is  so  conspicuous  at  Forts  Duncan  and 
Clarke  is  known  beyond  the  Pecos  or  not.  As  the  country  ia  quite  rough  and  moun- 
tainous near  this  river,  it  ia  probable  that  the  tract  between  the  Pecos  and  Santa  F6 
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resembles  Hew  Mesioo  more  than  Texas,  and  lias  winds  of  the  most  irregalar  and 
local  character. 

The  line  of  direction  of  these  southeasterly  surface  winds,  it  may  be  observed,  leads 
U)  the  most  arid  districts  of  this  part  of  the  United  States,  if  prolonged  from  any  of 
these  observed  points.  In  the  summer  months  the  Kio  Grande  valley  is  more  arid  at 
Laredo,  Ft.  Mcintosh,  than  at  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  whole  upper  Interior  of  Texas  ia 
moat  remarkably  deficient  in  lain  in  these  months.  This  aridity  seemed  the  great 
originating  cause  of  this  inland  draft,  indeed,  which  belongs  tn  the  district  separating 
the  dry  and  greatly  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  upper  plains  from  the  humid  air  of  the 
Gulf.  While  the  heat  of  these  plains  is  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  the  Gulf 
atmosphere  ttds  movement  is  natnially  induced,  and  as  the  position  of  the  Gulf  in 
relation  (o  the  trade  winds  entering  it,  and  to  the  smooth  ascents  of  plain  country 
over  which  these  winds  are  carried,  is  particularly  favorable  to  them,  we  find  a  mea- 
sure of  force  in  this  coast  or  sea  wind,  and  a  uniformity  much  greater  than  any  other 
district  furnishes. 

Dove  and  others  have  recently  decided  that  all  the  great  monsoons  oi  the  eastern, 
continent  are  due  to  the  inferior  rarefaction  of  land  areas  in  the  warm  months,  and 
the  diminished  atmospherio  weight  as  shown  by  the  barometer  there  proves  this  to 
be  an  adequate  causa.  If  the  great  movements  designated  monsoons  so  originate 
there,  it  is  not  difEoult  to  see  that  the  rarefaction  in  out  own  interior  areas  may  cause 
the  moderate  aspiration  from  the  Gulf,  and  that  this  may  be  gradually  deflected  from 
a  point  near  to  east  at  the  lower  Rio  Grande  to  southeast,  south,  southwest,  and  west 
successively,  as  the  various  latitudes  of  the  upper  plains  are  reached,  blending  at  last 
with  the  great  regular  movement  from  the  west. 

The  statistics  of  observation  at  the  Military  Posts  of  Texas  strikingly  establish  the 
facta  of  this  movement,  and  of  its  regular  curvature  over  the  plains  until  it  ia  lost  at 
the  42d  to  the  45th  parallel.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  expression  of  the 
Toxan  posts,  which  were  then  quite  numerous  along  the  entire  border  between  the  low 
and  the  high  plains,  forming  a  diagonal  line  many  huncired  milea  in  estent  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  Of  the  posts  in  the  list  four  or  five  for  each  year  were  in  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  where  the  southeast  monsoon  for  three  months  is  perfectly  defined. 
The  averages  give  the  espreaaion  for  each  year  of  the  five,  and  for  the  mean. 

•Summai-y  of  Winds  in  Texas ;  in  the  mean  number  of  days  from  each 
point  derived  from  a  group  of  Posts  in  each  year. 

N.        K.  E,         E,  S,  B,        a.        B.  W.        W.      N,  W.  WLolfl  So. 

IMO,  .         27.  as  1        30.4  95  7        61,1!        30.  12.  2S.4        =.       312,8 


Winds  at  Ft.  Atldnson,  Arkansas  River ;    lat.  37°  47',  long.  100°  li' ; 
Alt.  2330  ft. 

N.      H.  E.      K.       S,  E.        S.      S.W.    W.    M.  W.        Whele  No. 
Sumnier  "  '■  4.8      lO.S      11.3      31.4      25.1       11.3      SI       4.3    =     103,t      ■' 

Autumu  "        "      20.S    13.8     o.s    1S.3    n.1     fi.e    9,9    e.a  =  107.2    " 
For  1850  the  averages  are  derived  from  12  posts ;  Forts  Worth,  Graham,  Gates, 

Croghan,  Martin  Scott,  San  Antonio,  Fort  Brown,  Ringgold  Barracks,  Mcintosh,  Duncan, 

Inge,  and  Lincoln  ;— the  last  two  for  the  last  six  montha  only. 

For  1851  the  same,  and  including  Fort  Arbuckle,  Port  Belknap  (six  montha),  Auatin 
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(nine  montlis)  Fort  Merrill  and  Corpus  Christi  (also  nine  months  each) ; — in  all  17 

For  1852,17  posts,— the  same,  inolnding  Phai 
Mason,  McKavett,  Terrett,  Ewell,  and  Clark ;  on 
Antonio,  and  Cocpns  Christi. 

For  1863, 14  posts,  excluding  four  of  the  mosl  northerly  before  named. 

For  1854, 11  posts  ;— Belknap,  Chadboatne,  McKarett,  Merrill,  Eweli,  Brown,  Ring. 
Barracks,  Mcintosh,  Inge,  Duncan  and  Clark. 

These  reaults  are  strikingly  similar  for  each  year,  and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  they 
are  a  true  expression  of  the  atmospheric  movement  for  tliat  great  district.  The  re- 
sultant may  be  determined  by  a  ready  graphic  traverse  ;  it  is  at  very  nearly  (rue 
southeast,  with  a  mean  number  of  days  yearly  equal  to  114  of  324.S  obaetved,  or  35 
per  cent.  A  similar  gronping  of  posts  from  Fort  Moultrie  northward  and  Pittsburg 
eastward,  embracing  twenty-five  for  1843,  twenty-four  for  1844,  and  fifteen  for  1845 
gives  a  resultant  from  nearly  due  west  (N.  890  W.)  of  77.8  days  for  354.5  observed,  or 
nearly  22  per  cent. 

Fort  Atkinson  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  In  the  midst  of  the  great  plains,  ia  so 
important  in  Its  position  that  its  results  for  three  years  have  been  given  for  the  Bum- 

Tke  southeast  wind  here  tends  toward  south,  and  it  is  qnite  variable  in  itt  resultant 
for  the  various  montha  and  seasons.  For  spring  it  is  light  at  northeast,  nearly  17  per 
cent,  of  the  observed  winds.  For  May  it  is  light  southeast — south  45io  east  at  28.7 
per  cant,  of  the  observations.  For  summer  it  is  south-southeast ;  S.  33°  E.  nearly,  at 
45.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  For  autumn  there  is  very  little  movement,  hut 
the  observations  give  a  very  small  measure  from  eaat-southeast. 

At  Fort  Kearny,  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth  the  winds  of  summer  become  south-south- 
west. Farther  north  and  east  they  change  more  rapidly,  and  are  soon  lost  as  the 
representatives  of  any  general  movement. 

At  Fort  Union  and  Las  Vegas,  at  the  western  border  of  the  plains  nothing  of  this 
resultant  ia  found,  there  being,  in  fact,  a  reverse  direction,  or  one  from  the  northwest 
even  for  summer.  The  number  of  observations  from  points  at  the  south  and  east  is 
mnoh  less  than  at  points  in  other  quarters. 

It  Is  less  easy  to  define  the  easterly  boundaries  of  this  district  of  south  and  south- 
east winds,  because  of  the  absence  of  observations  along  the  Mississippi  south  of  St. 
Louis.  At  Fort  Jesup  in  Louisiana  the  winds  from  the  south  greatly  predominate. 
At  Fort  Gibson  a  like  excess  of  south  and  S.  E.  winds  esiats.  The  mean  results  of 
twelve  years  of  observation,  1843  to  1854,  give  78  days  at  S.  E.,  67.7  at  S.,  34.7  at  S. 
W.  ;  with  hut  12  at  W.,  33  at  N.  W.  and  38.7  at  N.  of  an  aggregate  of  327  days  ob- 
served for  the  year.  Taking  the  summer  months  alone  the  preponderance  would  be 
much  greater  at  S.  and  S.  E. 

At  Natchez  the  results  of  fifteen  years  of  observation  by  Dr.  Tooley,  1825  to  1839,* 
give  the  following  results.  The  quantities  are  given  in  days  for  each,  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  single  observations  by  three,  the  numbers  of  daily  observations,  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  in  days.  It  is  not  therefore  the  separate  or  actual  number  of 
days  on  which  such  winds  may  have  blown. 

».        M.  K  B.  8,  B,  S.  a  V.  W,  If.  W. 

SI  14  27  33  39  2S  12  10 

—  "In  this  ahatraot,"  Dr.  Tooley  remarks,  "  it  is  shown  that  the  southerly  and 
easterly  winds  prevail  over  the  northerly  and  westerly  in  the  proportion  of  100  of  the 
former  to  65  of  the  latter.  The  south  winds  are  to  the  north  winds  as  100  to  95. S  ; 
the  southwest  to  the  northeast  as  100  to  49.8 ;  the  aoutheast  to  northwest  as  100  to 

•  Report  of  Regents  of  N.  Y.  University,  1841. 
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44,8;  the  east  to  the  west  aa  100  to  43.Y; — the  southerl?  and  easterly  winds  prevail-- 
ing  oyer  northerly  and  westerly  winds  by  a  fraction  over  one-third." 

At  St.  Loiiia  Dr.  Engelmann  states  the  conditions  as  follows ;  "  Southern  and  south- 
eastern winds  were,  (in  1855)  as  is  usually  the  case  with  us,  the  prevailing  ones  from 
April  to  October ;  In  the  other  months  western  and  northwestern  winds  have  the  pre- 
ponderance. Most  of  the  storms  come  from  the  west,  northwest  and  southwest,  and 
occur  ptiacipally  in  the  wint«r  months.  In  snmmer  we  have  fewer  storms  of  wind, 
hut  hesidea  the  western  sometimes  southeastern  ones,  and  often  short,  though  occa- 
sionally violent  thunderstorms  fiom  the  west."     "  In  I8S1  the  winds  were  as  foUows ; 

y.     K.  E.      E.     B.  B.      S.    B.  W.    W.    N.W. 
»z  colder  monthaNcT.  to  April.  (Da.ys.)       10       13         3       30       23       IS       fil       ze 

Six  warm  monllia  May  to  Oct.  "  8       14       20       IS       27       2e       28       la 

West  and  southeast  winds  are  therefore  the  prevailing  winds  the  whole  year 

round  and  west  more  than  southeast ;  the  former  more  in  the  winter  and  spring  and 
the  latter  in  summer  and  fall."* 

At  Cincinnati  the  vaiy  careful  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Ray  are  taken  from  hia 
manuscripts  for  sixtseu  years,  1835  to  1850,  with  the  following  result : 


Wbol«  BDmber  at  diys,  341,8 

These  statistics  are  decisive  that  the  southerly  winds  have  ceased  before  reaching 
Cincinnati,  and  that  they  have  become  blended  with  the  regular  west  winds  of  that 
latitude. 

At  Port  Snelling  the  proportion  of  days  from  each  point  for  the  year  shows  a  com- 
plete institution  of  regular  west  winds,  as  at  the  eastern  posts  ;  the  average  numbers 
for  8  years  being  219  at  westerly  points,  9.  W.  tc  N.  W.,  to  149  at  all  others. 

In  New  Mexico  and  among  the  Kooky  Mountains  generally  we  come  upon  winds  of 
the  most  extremely  irregular  character.  It  often  changes  several  times  in  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  four  hours  of  observation  of  the  military  posts,  each  may  be  at  a  dif. 
ferent  point,  and  each  recorded  as  a  strong  wind.  There  is  also  no  regularity  of  direo- 
■e  hours,  the  phenomenon  being  controlled  by  local  position  relative 
^cidentai  occurrence  of  showers  on  the  mountains,  &c.  There 
are  no  posts  in  positions  to  represent  the  rain-bearing  winds,  if  there  are  such,  and  it 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  observations  that  in  the  winter  months  the  winds  are 
westerly  at  the  high  points,  as  elsewhere  in  like  latitudes.  As  Dr.  Gibbons  has 
shown  that  at  San  Francisco  the  high  rain-bearing  clouds  are  borne  on  a  westerly 
current  for  al!  seasons  it  appears  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  New 
Mexico  at  least, — and  of  all  the  country  northward  of  the  35th  parallel. 

In  suDimer,  however,  the  rains  of  the  mountains  are  so  conspicuously  local  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  that  they  are  borne  from  any  quarter  at  this  latitude.  And  below, 
or  south  of  the  Gila  river,  they  are  said  to  come  with  southeast  winds,  aa  an  extension 
of  the  district  of  the  summer  rainy  season  of  Mexico.  At  Fort  Ynma  on  the  Colorado 
river,  these  clonds  from  the  southeast  appear  at  the  south  and  sometimes  reach  the 
post,  but  they  are  generally  dissipated  before  going  so  f^r  though  constantly  moving 
on  a  current  of  air  hearing  them  toward  the  most  hfdprt  fthd  t  As 
surface  observation  of  these  winds  has  been  made    t  p       hi     i  t    what 

extent  the  influence  of  the  Mexican  rainy  season  of      mm        h     Id  b  gnized 

At  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  river,  the  fitful  surf       w    d  t  w  th  a  pre- 

dominance from  the  north  and  west.     They  are  van  bl         d    ft  as     sand 

*■  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  1852  and  March  1856. 
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storms,"  which  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  all  sand  deserts.  Tliere  is  no  uniform 
direction  of  the  wind  in  these  cases,  thongh  they  are  oftenest  from  the  south  and 
southwest. 

At  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  all  the  entrances  from  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  interior  arid  districts  and  deserts,  there  are  violent  and  eontinaous 
westerly  winds.  In  many  places  abrasion  of  the  roehs  is  asserted  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  sands  driven  on  these  winds  ;  the  rocks  and  clay  surfaces  become 
polished,  witli  cavities  and  traces  worn  in  parallel  lines,  lilie  tlie  abrasion  of  rocks 
caused  by  transportation  of  masses  of  rook  or  ioe.*  The  effect  of  ages  of  this  cease- 
less draft  from  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  Paciflo  eoast  into  the  hot  and  rarefied  basin 
of  the  dwert  through  narrow  passes,  has  undoubtedly  produced  marked  effects,  if  not 
all  those  ascribed  to  this  agency  there. 

In  ali  the  west  of  our  temperate  latitudes  the  extreme  form  of  the  conditions  lying 
at  the  basis  of  the  monsoons  and  winds  of  Asia  is  found,  or  the  estreme  single  con- 
ditions which  constitute  the  requisite  contrast,  are  in  the  most  immediate  proximity. 
The  desert  area  is  less  than  in  Asia,  but  it  is  nearer  a  cold  sea.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  measure  the  absolute  rarefaction  of  tiie  interior,  or  the  diminution  of  tlie 
weight  of  the  air  as  shown  by  the  barometer,  as  has  been  done  in  Asia. 

On  tlie  Mexican  coasts  below  California  and  in  ti'opical  latitudes  the  inward  draft 
of  air  produced  by  interior  rarefaction  is  decidedly  developed,  Capt.  Wilkes  desig- 
nates this  as  the  locality  of  the  "Mexican  Monsoon,"  blowing  alternately  up  and 
down  this  coast,  or  northwest  and  southeast.  "  The  duration  of  the  northern  roocsoon 
is  from  the  month  of  December  to  May ;  the  currents  of  air  are  from  the  northwest, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  They  seek  the  heated  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  Bay 
of  Panama.  During  its  prevalence  ^ne  weather  is  experienced, — when:.e  this  season, 
although  the  winter  of  the  northern  liemisphere,  has  been  denominated  the  summer  of 
those  regions.  In  the  offing  they  blow  with  more  strength  and  steadiness  than  near 
the  land."  .  .  .  "When  the  sun  advances  to  northern  deolinatiou,  heating  the  land  of 
North  America  from  the  month  of  May  to  September,  the  currents  of  air  are  from  the 
south  and  southwest.  These  are  the  stormy  months,  attended  with  great  explosions 
of  electricity,  and  with  copious  and  constant  precipitation,  which  is  produced  and 
evolved  ty  evaporation  and  condensation."! 

This  interior  rarefaction  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  northuiest  wind  on  the  coast  from  per- 
haps the  42d  to  the  35th  parallel,  and  a  souift  or  soathweBt  wind  for  a  long  distance 
below  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  California— lines  which  if  projected  to  the  interior 
would  cross  nearly  at  right  angles  over  the  central  areas  of  the  dry  interior.  On  the 
Other  side  of  the  continent  the  southeast  monsoon  of  Texas  blows  directly  toward  the 
northwest  wind  of  California, — all  proving  how  great  and  important  this  agency  is  in 
producing  the  surface  winds  of  the  latitudes  below  the  well  determined  belt  of  westerly 

The  corresponding  movements  of  the  Kastern  Continent  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  as 
all  its  physical  phenomena  are.  The  Chinese  and  the  great  Indian  monsoons  are  due 
to  these  causes  and  contrasts  alone — the  rarefaction  of  desert  areas  of  the  interior  in 
summer,  and  their  refrigeration  in  winter,  each  contrasting  with  the  great  seas  adja- 
cent. The  monsoons  of  the  Levant  and  of  northern  Africa  are  also  similar,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  this  debatable  ground  on  the  old  continent  which  has  not  some  form  of 
continuous  wind  at  some  season  due  to  these  causes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
great  extent  of  these  monsoons,  and  the  immense  areas  mainly  influenced  by  this 
alternate  heating  and  cooling,  producing  the  most  decided  contrasts  with  the  tempera- 
tare  of  adjacent  seas,  should  so  much  outrank  the  surface  movements  which  are 

*  W.  1'.  Blake,  Esq.,  before  Am.  Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Science,  1855. 
t  Wilkes'  Tlieory  of  the  Winds  (p.  19),  1656. 
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claimed  to  originate  in  a  centril  system,  or  Uib«  due  to  such,  a  system,  as  to  afford 
strong  reasons  tor  rejecting  that  sjatem  as  Dose  has  done.  In  Europe  and  Asia  tli« 
position  of  the  irregular  winds  is  farther  northward  than  here,  and  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean coast  his  a  sysfem  of  minor  monsoons.  There  are  ts'^  positions  along  its 
shores  not  subject  to  peculiar  wiuds,  if  they  are  not  continuous,  and  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  especial  designation  and  description.  All  these  have  been  long  known 
In  history  ander  definitfl  names,  and  they  have  often  been  personified,  and  connected 
with  ibHard  views  of  their  origin  and  effects. 

Admiral  Smyth  in  his  work  on  the  Mediterranean  has  defined  all  these  again,  and 
they  may  bo  named  here  as  illnstrative  o(  the  characteristics  of  the  belt  of  irregular 
winds.  At  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  winds  are  uaaally  either  west  or  east,  blowing 
fn  or  out  of  the  comparatively  narrow  passage.  The  east  wind  is  generally  called  the 
Leinwter,  and  it  is  often  destructive  to  shipping  and  has  a  chilly,  raw,  and  disagreeable 
air.  At  Cadia  it  is  at  east^southeast  to  south-southeast,  and  is  called  the  Solano. 
"  This  wind  is  preceded  by  a  peculiar  haiinesa  and  clammy  humidity,  as  if  owing  to 
diminished  atmospherto  electricity."  ^Ante,  p.  247.)  The  true  Levanter  at  the  Straits 
is  a  day  wind  which  "  freshens  aa  the  sun  rises  and  lulls  as  he  declines,  being  gene- 
rally at  the  maximum  about  noon." 

On  the  Meditflnanean  shores  from  Cadii  to  Genoa  there  ara  violent  irregular  gales, 
and  some  of  comparatively  uniform  character.  The  Mistral  from  the  Alps,  a  severe 
and  chilling  wind  rushing  inta  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  sea  is  a  sampk  of  the 
northerly  gales  common  to  all  this  ooast  at  intervals  There  are  violent  sierras  from 
a  southerly  quarter  also.  "  In  and  around  Sardinia  th  moat  prevalent  winds  are 
from  west-northwest  to  north,  and  from  the  eastward  the  proportion  of  days  being  for 
the  first  210  and  the  latter  145  ;  these  may  be  termed  the  dry  and  the  humid  respec- 
tively. The  prevalent  Maestrale,  or  northwest  breeae  bnngs  in  a  long  swell  from  sea- 
ward, and  it  acts  with  such  violence  over  the  Nurra  districts  that  the  trees  exposed  to 
it  are  bent  nearly  horizontal  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so  they  grow.  The  south 
wind  rarely  occurs  but  aa  a  stormy  winter  visitor."  (Smyth.)  The  east  winds  are 
damp  and  disagreeable  here,  and  the  Levanter  is  a  southeast  wind,  not  nulite  the 
sirocco  of  Sieiiy  and  Italy, 

Sicily  ia  said  by  Admiral  Smyth  to  represent  the  average  of  the  Medifei  ranean  po- 
sitions ;  the  most  prevalent  are  the  northerly  and  westerly  winds,  those  from  east  to 
south  are  heavy,  loaded  with  mists,  and  accompanied  by  heavy  thunder  storms.  Here 
are  the  Eolian  Islands,  the  fabled  residence  of  the  godof  winds,  and  Smyth  asserts  that 
the  squalls  and  contrary  winds  of  the  various  straits  of  the  vicinity  are  really  severe 
and  peculiar.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  importance  attached  to  these  was  anciently 
greatly  overrated,  probably  from  the  inability  of  vessels  as  then  constructed  to  sus- 
tain themselves  in  storms.  Here  the  Sirocco,  or  hot  wind  from  the  African  deserts,  is 
first  fully  developed.  Smyth  remarks  that  it  is  so  much  softened  by  its  passage  over 
the  sea  that  it  ia  milder  on  first  reaching  the  Sicilian  coaat  than  after  passing  some 
distance  farther  over  the  land.  "At  its  oommeucement  the  air  is  dense  and  hazy 
with  long  white  clouds  settling  a  httle  below  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  at 
sea,  Seating  above  the  horizon,  in  a  direction  pai'allel  to  it ;  it  often  terminates  by  an 
abropt  lull,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  northeast  breeze.  The  thermometer  does  not, 
at  first,  experience  any  very  sensible  change,  though  it  slowly  rises  with  the  oontina- 
ance  of  the  Sirocco  to  50°  and  95°,  which  last  is  the  highest  I  have  observed,  thongi 
the  feelings — which  are  certainly  a  very  inaccurate  measurer  of  actual  heat — seem  to 
indicate  a  much  higher  temperature.  But  the  hygrometer  shows  increased  atmo- 
spheric humidity,  and  the  barometer  gradually  sinks  to  about  29.6  inches.  This 
wind  generally  eontinnes  three  or  tour  days,  during  which  period,  such  is  its  Influence, 
that  wine  cannot  be  well  fined,  or  meat  efiectually  salted ;  oil  paint  laid  on  while  it 
not  harden ;  and  while  from  seeming  dryness  it  rives  unseasoned  wood 
24 
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and  snaps  harp  strings,  it  makes  metala  osidize  more  readily,  mildews  clothes,  and 
renders  everything  clammy." 

"This  wind  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  at  Palermo,  thcmgh  on  the  northwest  of 
Sicily.  Although  inured  to  the  heat  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  the  sands 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  I  always  felt,  during  a  sirocco  here,  wore  incommoded  by  an 
oppressive  dejection  and  lassitnde  than  in  those  countries ;  and  it  matters  little  to  the 
person  so  attacked  whether  the  sensation  ia  attribntabie  to  the  immediate  parching  of 
the  skin  and  the  absorption  of  electricity,  or  to  a  positive  increase  of  temperature.  .  . 
It  is  more  frequent  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer,  and  in  winter  possess- 
es no  disagreeable  qualities  except  to  invalids."  Dove  shows  that  this  wind  comes 
from  the  "  Sea  of  the  West  Indies,"  and  not  primarily  from  the  deserts. 

There  are  various  local  winds  along  the  whole  northern  coast  partionlarly,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  Admiral  Smyth  in  referring  to  them,  whose  personal  ser- 
vice in  that  Boa  was  unbroken  from  1810  to  1824,  and  whose  volume,  published  in 
1854,  embraced  all  subsequently  acquired  knowledge  on  these  points. 

Hot  winds,  and  violent  northerly  blasts  called  Boras,  alternate  in  the  Adriatic  very 
frequently  in  the  stormy  seasons.  "  A  very  hard  summer  bora  which  I  experienced 
in  Lissa  harbor  on  the  I3th  of  July,  1819,  occasioned  a  heavy  fall  of  the  mercury 
from  30.15  inches  to  29.77 ;  it  was  preceded  by  the  usual  densenesa  near  the  hori- 
zon with  a  fresh  southeast  wind  ;  and  during  the  two  preceding  nights,  though  the 
weather  was  fine,  there  waa  much  lightning  in  a  vast  clond  bank  that  had  formed. 
On  the  third  evening  this  bank  spread  over  the  sky  to  the  zenith,  and  the  corusca- 
tions became  incessant,  .  .  at  one  in  the  morning  the  wind  suddenly  veered  from 
E.  S.  E.  to  N.  H.  E.  with  great  fury — in  about  an  hour  its  force  was  somewhat  abated, 
tain  tell  in  large  drops,  and  for  two  days  afterwards  we  Lad  cool  I  s  f    m  the 

north  and  clear  weather."  (Smyth.)  This  is  a  very  clear  parallel  t  th  1  na  y 
phenomena  of  northers  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  proves  tbei  o  g  n  mila  — 
probably  in  sudden  precipitation  of  a  densely  saturated  and  highly  heated  maa  f 
air  over  the  sea  and  near  the  land.  Smyth  describes  another  t  a;  at  1  n^th  o' 
greater  severity — but  similar — which  occurred  in  August  of  the  sam        a 

In  the  Ionian  Sea  the  winds  are  described  as  mainly  irregular  and  loi.  1  Th  e 
are  typhoons  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  will  be  refe    el  t  n  tl 

connection,  and  waterspouts,  which  are  both  similar  to  those  of  trop  al  seas  but  1 
violent.  In  the  Archipelago  and  eastward  the  Etesian  winds  preva  1  f  om  he  n  th 
east  through  the  entire  summer,  and  are  considered  constant  for  at  least  40  days. 
They  are  day  winds  mainly,  and,  like  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  due  to  rarefaction,  or 
to  the  greater  heat  of  the  seas  south,  and  of  (he  African  coast.  They  are  usually  dry 
and  bracing,  and  differ  estcemely  in  this  respect  from  the  east  winds  west  of  the  Adri- 
atic. "  The  true  Etestce  (JtSo-wi  aZfai,  i.  e,  annual  breezes)  commence  about  the  middle 
of  July ;  rising  at  9  A.  M.  and  continuing  through  the  daytime  only."     (Smyth.) 

"  The  northeast  and  northwest  winds  blowing  almost  constantly  during  the  summer 
may  be  called  the  monsoons  of  the  Levant,  and  to  them  the  Grecian  climate  owes 
many  ot  its  advantages."  The  author  regards  all  these  as  merely  exaggerated  land 
and  sea  breezes  ;  though  covered  with  a  profusion  of  technical  and  descriptive  terms, 
and  the  subject  of  greatly  labored  and  imaginative  description  by  the  ancients,  they 
do  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  from  all  those  phenomena  in  the  transition  latitudes. 
Our  author's  descriptions  have  been  introduced  in  comparing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
the  Mediterranean,  and  but  few  more  citations  may  be  made  here. 

He  describes  the  ancient  Tower  of  Winds,  at  Athens,  as  still  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion in  1820, — an  octangular  marble  edifice,  originally  surmounted  by  a  movable 
brazen  triton  which  pointed  with  a  wand  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing. "On  the  upper  story  of  each  side  of  the  tower  is  excellently  sculptured  a  large 
winged  flgnre  in  relief;  those  which  represent  cold  weather  are  mature  old  men  full 
plothed  and  bearded,  in  a  style  which  the  Athenians  chose  to  call  Barbarian ;  and  the 
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milder  winds  are  personated  by  youthful  figures  more  ligMly  clad.  Abore  them  their 
names  appear  in  uncial  oharacteta ;  and  they  are  divided  below,  by  a  cornice,  from 
large  dials  constructed  and  accommodated  for  each  face,  those  for  the  verticals  of 
the  cardinal  points  being  regular,  and  their  intermediates  declining.  It  appears 
truly  admirable  for  its  object  as  an  indicator  of  weather  and  time  to  the  Athenians, 
though,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Acropolis  it  was  badly  placed  to  permit  the  vane- 
triton  to  show  the  true  line  of  all  the  winds,  since  it  could  not  be  free  from  eddies." 

"  Over  the  door  appears  Schiron,  the  representative  of  northwest  winds ;  he  is  robust 
and  bearded,  with  warm  robes  and  boots,  and  though  mostly  a  dry  wind,  to  show  that 
he  occasionally  brings  rain  he  is  scattering  water  from  a  vase.  Zephyros,  the  soft 
and  benign  western  breeze,  is  a  lightly  clad,  bare  legged  youth,  gliding  slowly  aloi^ 
with  a  pleasing  countenance,  and  bearing  flowers  somewhat  significant  of  imi  tifoi  (/ 
bring  life)  in  allusion  to  his  genial  influence  on  gardens. 

"Boreas,  the  impersonation  of  the  fierce  and  piercing  north  wind,  is  a  bearded  old 
man,  warmly  clothed,  but  without  a  water-vase,  and  he  is  so  much  affected  with  the 
cold  that  he  guards  hia  nose  and  mouth  with  his  mantle.  Kaikias,  or  the  northeast 
wind,  which  in  winter  is  the  coldest  in  Attioa,  is  represented  as  an  elderly  ma.n  spill- 
ing olives  off  &  charger  to  denote  his  being  h  the  earth,  and 
especially  to  olives,  in  whioh  the  plain  of  A  b  d  ^  the  east  wind, 
is  a  handsome  youth  bearing  various  fruit  m  h  ui  n  w  h  h  ney-comb  and 
wheat-ears,  in  token  of  his  being  favorab  h  d  &  E  the  southeast 
wind,  so  often  aoooiopanied  by  tenipestuoa  w  h  p  as  a  morose  old 
fellow  nearly  naked,  the  agitation  of  whose  d  pe  mp  na  violence.  Libs 
the  southwest  wind,  and  the  traversia  of  th  P  le  ooting  man  bear- 
ing the  aplustre  of  a  ship,  whicb  he  seems  to  push  before  him.  The  Romans,  who 
usually  copied  the  Greeks,  gave  dusky  pinions  to  Libs,  in  allusion  to  its  changeful 
energies,  being  by  turns  hot,  oold,  dry,  rainy  and  serene,  insomuch  that  it  was  reckoned 
unfavorable  for  ships  to  sail  from  the  Athenian  ports  while  the  wind  hung  in  the  south- 
west. Notoa,  the  south  wind,  has  a  sickly  aspect  and  clouded  head,  significant  of 
unwholesome  heat  and  dampness ;  and  he  is  emptying  a  water  jar,  as  the  dispenser 
of  heavy  showers  in  sultry  weather.  On  the  whole  these  weather  influences  agree 
remarkably  well  with  those  of  the  same  winds  for  our  climate." 

Of  the  Black  Sea  the  same  author  says  that  during  the  summer  north  winds  prevail, 
and  south  winds  daring  spring  and  autumn.  The  hardest  gales  are  almost  invariably 
from  the  west,  and  the  storms  seldom  last  more  than  twelve  hours  without  abatement. 
At  Taganrog,  on  the  shore  of  Azof,  the  east  winds  are  often  severe  and  "continuous 
for  several  weeks" — they  have  frequent  gales  from  west,  though  but  few  winds  of  any 
degree  from  north  and  south.     This  is  attributed  to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus. 

On  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean  we  have  the  latitudes  of  the  Golf  coast  here 
more  nearly  than  on  the  north,  and  though  the  deserts  of  Africa  change  the  effect  to 
some  extent,  and  transfer  the  equator  of  heat  some  degrees,  there  ate  many  conditions 
corresponding  to  American  districts.  On  the  coast  of  the  delta  ot  the  Kile  the  rains 
of  winter  come  with  west  and  sonthweat  gales,  and  do  not  end  till  March.  The  Arabs 
designate  these  winds  the  Fathers  of  Rain.  "  In  March  the  hot  southerly  wind  called 
Khamsin  (^fifty)  commences,  blowing  two,  three  or  four  days  successively.  It  derives 
tho  name  from  its  supposed  limit  between  Easter  and  the  summer  solstice.  It  is  also 
called  the  Samiim  (in  Turkish  S'ammyeii)  that  is,  the  poisonous  wind,  from  its  Suffo- 
cating heat.  This  iu  the  central  African  deserts  is  often  fatal,  but  in  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary,  thongh  oppressive  and  troublesome  from  filling  the  air  with  columns  of  hot  sand, 
they  are  not  dangerous.  I  have  indeed  been  inoonvenienoed  by  them,  but  never 
experienced  any  really  ill  effect.  The  heavy  hazy  weather  continues  till  the  suttry 
east  winds  about  the  beginning  of  June  may  be  said  to  usher  in  the  summer,  when 
there  is  sometimes  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring  in  the  daytime  and  not  a  cloud  (o 
be  seen  ;  but  at  niglit  the  northers  set  in,  the  surrounding  air  cools  rapidly  and  the 
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dew  falls  densely.  About  the  24tli  of  June  west  and  northwest  winds  refceah  the  air, 
and  they  continue  more  or  less  till  September  with,  an  atmosphere  generally  clear. " 

At  Tunis  and  Algiers  the  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  of  Sicily  though  more 
moderate.  The  Siroeoo  is  not  so  humid,  and  its  heat,  though  greater,  is  not  more 
oppressive.  In  Morocco  the  principal  winds  are  westerly,  and  the  climate  very  eqnable 
and  healthy.  Hot  south  winds  sometimes  occur,  and  storms  similar  to  those  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts,  though  less  severe. 

With  this  reTJew  of  the  winds  of  the  most  interesting  region  of  Europe  we  should 
he  able  to  associate  a  similar  review  of  that  of  the  west  coast,  including  the  British 
Islands,  but  the  materials  for  such  an  esliibit  are  much  leas  readily  available  than  in 
the  case  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  It  is  less  easy  to  combine  such  statistics  as  are  at 
hand,  though  they  appear  to  be  uniformly  from  the  west  above  the  43th  parallel. 

Over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  the  winds  are  extremely  irregular  as  at  all 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interior  seas.  But  elevated  points  in  Asia  Minor,  of 
which  there  are  several,  give  strong  and  constant  resultants  from  the  west.  We  can- 
not give  the  local  peculiarities  of  districts  farther  from  this,  and  for  Germany  and 
central  Europe  indeed  there  seem  to  be  few  local  deflections— the  resultant  is  quite 
nniformly  from  the  west. 

The  peculiar  winds  of  the  Onlf  coast  in  the  United  States  were  before  only  noticed 
in  regard  to  the  southeast  monsoon,  which,  doubtless  influences  the  climate  greatly, 
The  reverse  wind,  which  is  the  storm  wind  of  the  whole  coast,  the  "norther"  in 
Texas,  and  something  quite  similar  all  along  the  coast  to  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  is  like  the  various  violent  northerly  winds  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  entitled  to  rant  beyond  the  fitful  north  winds  of  summer  storms  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  As  in  Enrope  the  conditions  preceding  the  northern  are  great  heat  and 
saturation  in  the  atmosphere  over  the  sea,  with  the  occurrence  of  a  storm  by  which 
this  is  precipitated.  They  are,  it  is  believed  also,  winds  of  aspiration  in  all  cases, 
aud  not  winds  of  propulsion  from  the  land  areas.  There  is  little  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  winds  of  propulsion,  indeed,  or  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  rush 
down  from  a  laud  district  or  a  cold  sea  wilhoul  a  change  of  equilibrivm  first  accurring  at 
the  area  toward  which  they  blow. 

lu  a  discussion  of  these  phenomena  undertaken  on  the  first  accumulation  of  obser- 
vations at  the  Military  Posts  of  that  district  in  18S1,  the  writer  could  see  no  other 
conclusion  derivable  from  the  records  of  these  storms  than  that  here  Indicated.  In 
some  cases  the  northerly  or  interior  position  had  a  reverse  wind  while  the  "  norther" 
was  blowing  along  the  coast  line,  though  it  afterward  moved  over  the  interior.  "  The 
Norther  is  thought  to  be  entirely  analogous  to  the  northeast  and  southeast  winds 
attending  general  storms  in  the  United  States  at  the  nortli.  As  in  their  case,  the 
movement  Is  one  of  aspiration,  and  the  cause  moves  in  a  reverse  direction  above,  thus 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  movement  backward  at  the  surface,  or  conlrary  to  the  wind 
itself.  It  is,  therefore,  as  are  the  principal  surface  winds  in  the  other  storms  alluded 
to,  a  secondary  phenomenon  in  all  respects,  and  but  the  incident  or  attendant  of  dis- 
turbances."* They  are  also  said  to  begin  earlier  near  Vera  Cruz  than  at  Tampico 
when  the  two  points  are  embraced  by  a  single  storm.  They  disappear  along  the  coast 
line  south  of  the  Qulf,  apparently  by  being  exhausted  as  in  filling  a  partial  vacuum 
before  going  so  far.f  Vessels  off  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  have  reported  the 
"  norther"  with  its  clouds  aud  commotion  visible  at  the  west  and  north,  while  at  tlieir 
point  a  light  easterly  aspiration  continued  to  be  felt. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1853. 

f  Squier,  in  his  work  on  Central  America  has,  however,  referred  to  a  sensible  con- 
tinuance of  the  north  winds  in  some  cases  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  basing 
npon  this  fact,  the  existence  of  low  and  practicable  passes  there. 
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511.  GENERAL  WINTER  STORMS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  INCLUDING  HURRICANES,  &c. 

The  colder  months  in  the  United  States,  including  May  and  Sep- 
tember of  the  warmer  months,  precipitate  most  of  the  rain  and  snow 
which  falls  in  what  are  called  general  storms;  or  in  those  which  ex- 
tend over  a  large  district  as  rain  or  snow  storms,  and  which  affect  a 
still  larger  area  in  some  manner  or  degree  with  the  attendant  winds 
and  other  phenomena.  Most  of  the  rain  falling  hefore  the  middle  of 
June  in  the  latitude  of  Washington  is  in  storms  of  two  or  three  days' 
duration,  and  if  the  whole  period  of  evident  preparation  and  of  sub- 
sequent disturbance  belonging  to  the  rain  is  included,  the  average 
would  be  nearly  four  days,  A  south  or  southeast  wind,  with  high 
temperature  and  a  palpable  sense  of  preparation,  usually  begins  the 
change ;  east  and  northeast  winds  follow  next  for  a  day  or  more,  during 
which  most  of  the  rain  falls,  and  west  or  northwest  winds  blow  with 
unusual  strength  for  two  days  following,  restoring  the  equable  and 
average  weather  for  the  month. 

In  the  northern  States  a  greater  number  of  months  is  included  in 
those  of  general  rains,  or  rather  they  may  occur  in  every  month  of 
summer,  though  they  rarely  do  so.  In  the  Gulf  States  the  period  of 
summer  showers  ia  more  extended  generally,  though  where  the  hurri 
canes  of  August  and  September  occur,  as  they  do  in  all  the  southen. 
States  bordering  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  the  number  of  extended 
rains  in  the  summer  is  more  nearly  equal  to  that  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  In  the  southwest,  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts,  they 
are  rare  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October;  in  the  in- 
terior farther  west  they  are  equally  rare,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  they 
belong  only  to  the  rainy  months.  But  on  the  Pacific  the  rains  have 
little  if  any  correspondence  at  any  season  with  those  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  and  no  allusion  to  them  will  be  made  here. 

These  general  storms  have  been  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest 
in  all  American  meteorological  research,  and  great  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  various  hypotheses  in  regard  to  their  laws.  Some  of 
these  laws,  and  particularly  those  relating  to  exterior  features  and 
general  movements,  may  be  regarded  as  very  well  determined;  their 
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general  phenomena  have  been  so  conspicuoua  and  so  freqnent  of  re- 
cnrreace  that  some  conclusions  of  this  sort  could  not  fail  to  result  from 
the  most  imperfect  observation.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that 
the  theory  of  cansation  and  the  primary  laws  are  still  obscure;  and  that 
all  basis  of  prediction  yet  remains  unknown,  if  we  may  suppose  that 
all  their  laws  must  include  such  a  basis.  In  the  lake  districts  and 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  such  prediction,  if  for  a  few  hours  only, 
would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  practical  interests,  when  such  a 
foreknowledge  would  give  the  degree  of  violence  attending  the  storm. 
It  is  now  easy  to  indicate  the  advance  of  one  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo, 
and  from  Buffalo  to  Boston ;  or  from  one  and  another  of  the  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  from  Norfolk  to  Newfoundland,  yet  in  each  case  the 
result  of  value  probably  fails,  because  the  hour  and  degree  of  violence 
can  rarely  if  ever  be  accurately  indicated.  This  negative  result  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  despatches  sent  forward  in  the  line  any  storm  ia 
supposed  to  take,  is  the  most  definite  point  now  reached,  and  we  are 
able  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  foretold  what  the  direction  of  wind  and 
its  degree  of  violence  may  be,  even  for  so  much  as  two  or  three  hours, 
with  certainty.  It  is  not  probable  that  so  close  an  approach  to  pre- 
diction will  ever  be  attained,  yet  some  very  valuable  notices  of  the 
progress  of  these  disturbances  across  the  country  may  now  be  sent,  to 
serve  in  some  cases,  and  these  remarks  are  intended  only  to  guard 
against  a  degree  of  practical  reliance  which  may  lead  to  great  disap- 
pointments. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  than  else- 
where to  profit  by  the  knowledge  we  have  of  these  facts  of  esterior 
appearances  and  general  movement,  and  from  Milwaukieito  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  the  communication  is  very  direct,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  events  quite  the  same.  The  barometer  here  is  of  less  use 
than  at  sea,  though  always  of  great  value,  because  some  of  the  short 
and  violent  galea  are  scarcely  indicated  by  it,  A  violent  northeast 
gale  at  Milwaukie  is  certain  to  be  felt  with  some  force  a  few  hours 
later  at  Detroit,  and  one  violent  at  Detroit  is  equally  certain  to  be  felt 
severely  at  Buffalo.  Northwesterly  gales  may  always  be  indicated  in 
the  line  of  the  wind's  direction,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  go  to  Buffalo 
from  any  point  of  the  lakes  westward.  Northeast  winds  recede  east- 
ward— in  short,  all  the  phenomena  travel  eastwardly  in  all  cases,  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  usually  at  thirty  to  forty 
in  the  season  of  high  west  winds,  or  in  winter. 

The  barometer  is  still  the  great  reliance  for  safety  in  the  general 
winter  storms  of  the  United  States  in  all  latitudes,  as  it  is  at  sea,  and 
in  tropical  climates.  A  great  and  rapid  fall  is  an  almost  infallible  in- 
dication that  a  storm  is  to  be  felt  at  the  point  of  observation,  though 
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more  tban  that  cannot  be  known.  The  point  from  which  it  will  be 
most  severe,  the  quantity  of  rain  precipitated,  its  duration,  &c,,  all 
depend  upon  so  many  causes  of  variation  and  irregularity  as  to  be 
wholly  beyond  prediction.  Tlie  sensible  forces  and  visible  phenomena 
of  the  storm  are  never  the  whole  of  it,  and  they  are  rarely  the  greater 
or  controlling  features.  Whatever  the  movements  at  the  surface,  no 
law  of  forces  for  the  whole  phenomenon  can  be  deduced  from  them 
directly,  or  by  any  legitimate  and  immediate  implication,  under  the 
wholly  subordinate  relation  they  hold.  These  storms  therefore  cannot, 
it  is  believed,  be  taken  in  any  case  as  a  whole  in  the  sense  of  a  phys- 
ical mass,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  masses  or  bodies  revolving 
horizontally  or  spirally,  and  much  less  in  a  vertical  or  concentric  man- 
ner. The  phenomena  which  affect  us,  and  those  of  winds  particularly, 
are  incidents,  whose  real  position  is  more  or  less  remote  from  the  actual 
or  original  disturbance,  and  they  are  modified  by  many  other  agencies 
than  that  original  cause.  Not  only  in  regard  to  these  winds,  but  to 
nearly  all  other  incidents  or  appearances,  it  is  believed  that  an  analysis 
and  classification  wholly  independent  of  every  hypothesis  implying  an 
identity  of  form,  to  which  dynamic  laws  of  any  sort  can  be  applied, 
can  alone  show  what  the  order  of  phenomena  is. 

There  are  some  general  distinctions  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
at  the  outset  of  the  examination  of  storms  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  tornadoes,  each  of  which  more  gene- 
rally belongs  to  the  tropics,  frequently  enter  these  latitudes  in  their 
original  forms,  and  subsequently  become  blended  with  the  forms 
which  originate  here,  either  hy  encountering  one  of  these,  or  by  put- 
ting on  such  forms  by  a  gradual  process  of  change.  The  West  India 
hurricanes  impress  their  character  on  a  series  of  successive  or  con- 
tinuous storms  along  the  Gulf  stream  in  nearly  every  case  of  their 
approach  to  temperate  latitudes,  and  the  tracks  of  these  in  the  western 
Atlantic  and  along  the  coast,  present  the  most  frequent  instances  of 
the  mingling  of  storms  which  were  originally  wholly  different,  with 
the  widely  extended  rains  above  the  Soth  parallel.  These  widely 
extended  rains  begin  at  the  season  of  hurricanes,  August  to  October; 
and  along  a  wide  belt  of  the  Atlantic  to  which  the  Gulf  stream  is 
central,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  distances  originating  in  the  tropics  as  hurricanes, 
and  the  general  rains  originating  inland,  is  merely  one  of  degree. 
More  or  less  of  violence  is  exhibited  in  all  the  attending  phenomena, 
and  particularly  in  the  winds. 

Tornadoes  have  less  connection  with  general  storms,  though  they 
often  exist  as  the  nucleus  of  a  general  rain  inland,  and  though  belong- 
ing to  the  summer  mainly,  they  are  sometimes  found  in  storms  of  mid- 
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winter.  The  term  tornado  is  one  properly  limited  to  local  storms  of 
exceasiye  violence,  affecting  but  a  thread  of  surface  a  few  milea  ia 
length,  and  usually  while  no  storm  of  consequence  exists  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity,  but  sometimes  as  the  nucleus  of  an  extended  rain. 
The  leading  characteristic  is  intense  electrical  action,  and  several  lines 
or  threads  of  tornado  force  are  sometimes  developed  in  a  wide  stratum 
of  air  of  high  temperature  with  clouds  and  rain,  particularly  if  in  a 
cool  month,  or  when  the  general  storm  is  of  much  more  than  the 
usual  excess  of  temperature.  These  may  be  exhausted  after  travers- 
ing a  short  path,  and  may  again  reappear,  as  well  as  when  they  occur 
in  summer  with  an  atmosphere  generally  calm;  and  this  does  occur 
without  disturbing  the  general  condition  and  without  producing  any 
conformity  to  their  peculiar  violence  in  the  whole  area  covered  by 
the  rain,  as  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic  do.  These  last  evidently 
control  the  movements  of  any  storm  or  condition  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  superadding  to  it  the  characteristics  of  hurricane 
violence  until  this  violence  becomes  exhausted  by  distance,  while 
tornadoes  have  no  general  influence  whatever. 

These  two  classes  are  radically  different  and  distinct  from  the 
general  rains  which  are  usually  designated  storms  in  the  temperate 
latitudes,  and  they  will  be  left  to  a  later  place  in  the  consideration. 
The  more  important  practical  and  philosophical  point  is  the  law  of 
these  general  rains  or  storms,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  simple  law  of  the 
precipitation  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  rain  for  these  latitudes.  It  belongs, 
also,  almost  entirely  to  the  area  of  equally  distributed  rains,  or  of 
constant  precipitation,  and  it  is  an  incident  of  a  process  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  though  with  such  irregularities  and  accumulations 
as  to  appear  suspended  at  some  times,  and  at  others  greatly  inten- 
sified. 

In  the  tropical  tornadoes  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genera! 
conditions  are  similar,  and  the  violence  is  greater  because  the  quantity 
of  water  thrown  down  is  greater.  Such  as  originate  in  the  tropics 
and  enter  the  temperate  latitudes  invariably  return  in  their  course  to 
conform  to  the  general  atmospheric  circulation,  and  they  clearly  do  so 
because  they  attain  the  maximum  of  violence,  and  affect  so  large  a 
volume  of  the  air  as  to  be  controlled  by  the  greater  atmospheric 
movements  where  they  occur.  Rising  through  the  lower  mass,  which 
is  either  calm  or  moves  with  the  trade  winds,  they  encounter  the 
southwesterly  current  above  and  return  with  it,  to  be  slowly  exhausted 
in  the  wide  spread  rains  of  temperate  latitudes.  The  question  of 
greatest  difSculty  is  to  explain  the  fact  that  this  occurs  only  at  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  two  continents ;  but  there  are  several  reasons  why 
they  should  be  so  limited.      There  are  no  belts   sufficiently  heated 
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and  saturated  to  origioate  then  at  the  west  of  the  continents  near  the 
tropics,  and  the  necessary  space  fully  to  develop  them  is  attained  only 
at  the  western  half  of  each  ocean  area.  They  attain  their  most  per- 
fect development  naturally  there,  and  the  belt  of  warm  water  return- 
ing to  temperate  latitudes  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  in  the  Kuro-siwo, 
or  Japan  stream,  is  in  each  case  itself  a  nucleus  of  disturbance,  and  it 
attracts  the  storms  already  forming.  They  sometimes  skirt  the  sonth 
shores  of  the  continent  with  great  violence,  but  find  no  surface  con- 
ditions permitting  their  progress  inland.  The  fact  that  the  surface 
atmosphere  must  constantly  supply  materials  for  reproduction  and 
continuation  is  suf&cient  reason  for  the  rarity  of  their  extension  inland, 
requiring  the  maximum  of  favorable  conditions,  as  tliey  do,  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

The  primary  statement  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  winter  storms  of 
the  United  States,  as  we  designate  them,  though  they  are  very  little 
different  from  the  general  storms  of  the  colder  months  in  all  temperate 
latitudes,  is  that  they  are  large  areas  over  which  the  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  falling  in  rain.  From  this  simple  view  the  exterior 
laws  are  easy  of  deduction,  and  other  questions  of  origination,  or 
those  relating  to  the  mode  in  which  this  excess  came  there,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  in  defining  the  phenomena.  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  temperate  latitudes  >  constant  alternation  of  excess  and  de- 
ficiency in  atmospheric  moisture  occurs, — using  these  terms  in  their 
relation  to  the  average,  of  course,  and  not  aa  positive  conditions,  since 
there  is  no  standard  in  the  case.  The  whole  belt  is  one  of  equally  dis- 
tributed rains,  in  which  every  month  and  day  is  as  likely  as  another  to 
be  one  of  rain  and  storm,  and  this  general  statement  implies  the  con- 
stancy of  the  supply  of  moisture  and  of  heat  which  make  the  tempe- 
rate latitudes  what  they  are.  The  precipitation  of  moisture  is  constant 
in  a  certain  sense,  but  the  elasticity  and  variable  temperature  permit 
absorption  to  go  on  at  certain  intervals  farther  than  at  others,  and 
perpetuate  alternations  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
sustain  it.  Otherwise  the  temperate  latitudes  would  present  perpetual 
clouds  and  mists  sufficient  to  make  up  the  rain  fall  for  the  year, — a 
condition  impossible  in  an  elastic  fiuid  so  mobile  as  the  atmosphere, 
and  operated  upon  by  the  forces  generated  when  vapor  is  condensed. 

The  contrast  between  winter  and  summer  precipitation,  and  the 
consequent  storms  of  each  season, — the  showers  in  summer  and  the 
widely  spread  rains  of  the  colder  months, — is  exhibited  in  the  forma 
derived  from  the  temperature  apparently.  In  a  heated  atmosphere, 
electrical  agency,  or  some  other  necessary  attendant  of  high  tempera- 
ture, limits  the  cloud  formation  to  the  eumulous  form  mainly,  and 
therefore  the  precipitation  is  in  showers  in  one  case,  and  in  slow  and 
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Steady  rains  in  the  other.  The  oscillation  of  conditions  is  greater  in 
the  cool  months  also,  and  the  quantity  of  water  falling  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  sustained  in  the  atmosphere,  inducing  as 
much  agitation  and  as  violent  winds  as  at  any  other  time. 

In  noticing  the  winds  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  is  a  belt  of 
westerly  winds  in  the  middle  temperate  latitudes,  which  is  constant  at 
the  height  of  cloud  formation,  and  which  appears  as  a  resultant  by 
reduction  of  the  irregular  winds  at  the  surface.  It  is  evident  to  any 
observer  of  the  movements  of  the  clouds,  that  a  stratum  above  the 
scud  and  running  clouds  which  attend  most  general  storms,  moves 
steadily  from  the  west ;  and  this  is  true  of  all  the  temperate  latitudes 
here  north  of  the  35th  parallel  in  summer,  and  for  the  whole  Gulf 
coast  in  winter ;  except,  perhaps,  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  general  movement  would  be  that  areas  of  rain,  or 
other  results  of  changes,  would  themselves  move  forward  in  the  same 
direction, — all  the  phenomena  presented  moving  with  the  mass  of  air 
in  which  they  occur.  This  panoramic  feature  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  and  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  fortify  it  by 
other  citations  than  have  been  made  in  noticing  the  winds. 

We  have,  then,  an  atmosphere  moving  steadily  eastward  as  a  whole, 
and  changes  of  temperature  and  of  the  hygrometric  condition  of  this 
mass  constantly  going  on  through  a  great  range — heat  and  moisture 
are  constantly  supplied,  and  constantly  dissipated  and  precipitated  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  exterior  laws.  The  rivers  are  the  constant 
measure  of  the  water  supplied,  and  the  alternations  of  the  seasons, 
with  radiation  in  space,  measure  the  heat.  The  alternations  of  heat 
and  the  precipitation  of  moisture  naturally  affect  symmetrical  areas 
and  belts,  and  we  so  find  both  the  conditions  or  extremes  of  the  oscil- 
lation; and  also,  as  the  fall  of  rain  is  the  most  important  material 
mark  of  these  great  disturbances  of  the  surface  equilibrium,  they 
occur  when  this  rainfall  is  profuse  and  general,  and  we  have  a  general 
storm.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  bat  the  most  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  conditions  stated,  and  all  the  variations  are  but 
those  of  a  degree. 

Whatever  may  be  supposed  necessary  to  account  for  tropical  hurri- 
canes and  typhoons,  and  on  this  question  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter, 
no  exterior  agency  is  requisite  to  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  winter  storms  in  the  United  States,  It  is  not  unreasonable  that 
surface  winds  should  be  severe  and  even  violent,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable that  they  should  blow  from  various  points  toward  the  disturbed 
district,  as  currents  of  water  would  rush  towards  an  area  of  less  den- 
sity or  a  body  being  lifted.  Nor  is  it  inexplicable  that  in  so  moving, 
in  or  towards  an  area  of  change,  a  partially  rotary  movement  should 
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be  induced.  This  rotation  is  seen  in  any  fluid  volume  subjected  to 
disturbances  of  equilibrium,  and  in  a  fluid  of  great  elasticity  it  is  ap- 
parently cumulative  to  a  certain  extent,  while  the  cause  continues. 
All  these  incidents  may  be,  and  are,  indefinitely  varied  as  circum- 
stances affect  the  case  from  without.  The  high  temperature  and  great 
eaturatioE  are  not  always  symmetrical,  and  over  such  areas  may  blend 
in  part  with  another,  presenting  conditions  which  prevent  all  symme- 
try of  the  movements  which  sire  incidental,  and  which  are  conse- 
quences of  more  general  movements. 

The  effort  to  deduce  the  law  of  these  storma  from  surface  move- 
ments Las  so  much  misled  our  habit  of  thought  that  some  effort  is 
necessary  to  attain  accurate  views  of  the  order  of  the  facts  presented 
in  these  cases.  ^Franklin  and  others  long  since  determined  that  north- 
east winds  do  not  come  from  remote  points  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
they  recede  with  the  general  atmospheric  movement  and  occur  much 
later  at  Boston  than  at  Pittsburg,  when  prevailing  at  those  places 
during  a  storm.*  And  this  is  but  an  instance  of  the  entire  class,  more 
readily  observed  because  it  is  a  more  noticeable  feature  of  storms,  and 
more  nearly  reverses  the  general  path  they  follow  than  others.  South- 
east and  south  winds  are  equally  limited  to  the  disturbance,  being  in- 
duced by  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  being  themselves  the  cause. 
The  irregular  presence  of  favorable  conditions,  and  the  intervention 
of  new  agencies  of  disturbance  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  often  prevent  the 
regular  march  of  storms,  and  they  are  sometimes  reproduced  or  sud- 
denly developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  calculation  at  fault  in 
regard  to  the  most  limited  time  of  prediction.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  must  be  so,  and  the  inconstancy  of  non-periodic  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere  is  at  present  beyond  our  power  of  solution.  It  is 
prohabk  that  a  certain  order  of  events  will  succeed  each  other  when  a 
large  area  of  the  temperate  latitudes  is  precipitating  a  large  portion  of 
its  suspended  moisture  in  rain,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
definite  order  will  be  observed,  and  the  succession  may  be  very  much, 
broken  op  from  causes  exterior  to  the  whole  phenomenon,  and  wholly 
impossible  of  detection  at  the  time. 

In  the  colder  months  the  change  of  condition,  both  as  regards  tem- 

*  In  a  work  of  T.  Pownall,  M.  P.,  entitled  a  "  Topographical  Descriptioii  of  tlie 
Britiali  Coloniefi  in  North  America,"  printed  at  Londoa  in  1776,  reference  is  made  to  a 
statement  of  tliis  rule,  by  Lewis  Evans,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  iu  tha 
original,  and  therefore  quote  in  Powaall's  words ; 

"  I  cannot  close  these  observations  (on  climate)  without  transcribing  from  Lawia 
Evans'  Map  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1749,  the  following  curious,  at,  that  time  novel  and  very  curious  philosophic  propo- 
sitions." "  All  our  storms,  says  he,  begin  to  leeward  ;  thuSj  a  Northeast  storm  will 
be  a  day  sooner  in  Virginia  than  iu  Boston." 
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perature  and  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  suspended,  affects  the 
whole  mass  in  greater  degree  than  when  the  rain  is  deposited  in 
showers.  For  this  reason  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  greater,  and 
this  range  is  a  very  direct  measure  of  the  relative  condition,  so  that 
the  readings  may  be  taken  as  simple  representatives  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  and  moisture  present  compared  with  the  average.  If  a  deep 
and  general  atmospheric  stratum  is  expanded  by  heat  and  saturated 
with  vapor,  its  first  expression  at  the  surface  may  be  the  fall  of  the 
barometer,  while  the  surface  stratum  may  not  participate  in  the  change. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  stratum  at  the  average  height  of  the  clouds 
often  differs  widely  from  that  below  in  this  respect,  and  when  a  con- 
siderable change  occurs  above,  the  depth  of  the  stratum  aifected,  and 
its  volume  relative  to  the  whole  mass,  decide  what  the  change  of 
weight  of  the  whole  mass  is,  and  how  much  the  barometer  falls.  And 
this  is  also  the  measure  of  the  agitation  which  will  follow  the  removal 
of  the  excess  of  heat  and  moisture,  or  of  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

From  this  view  the  following  order  of  phenomena  is  seen  to  be 
natural,  if  not  inevitable ; — first,  the  changes  of  condition  giving  an 
excess  of  beat  and  moisture  ;  the  attendant  fall  of  barometer  due  to 
the  displacement  of  denser  volumes  by  thesa  rarefied  masses;  the 
formation  of  clouds  as  the  condensation  commences ;  the  institution  of 
surface  winds  from  nearly  all  directions  toward  the  rarefied  and  con- 
densing area ;  the  fall  of  rain  ;  the  reduction  of  temperature ;  and  the 
.movement  of  all  the  phenomena  forward  in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
ral movement  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  latitude.  If  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  resultant  of  the  surface  winds  must  be  nearly  equivalent 
here  to  the  movement  of  the  cloud-bearing  stratum  which  we  con- 
stantly see  moving  from  the  west,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
west  and  northwest  winds  which  form  the  last  decisive  movement  of 
these  storms  are  more  violent  than  the  others  and  of  longer  duration. 
The  winds  are  the  most  obvious  and  tangible  part  of  the  process,  and 
they  are  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  area  affected  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  disturbance.  Those  from  opposite  points,  or  that  cross  the 
line  at  an  angle,  are  most  difEcult  to  explain  in  the  degree  of  strength 
and  the  duration  we  find  them  to  have,  but  when  the  extent  of  the 
district  over  which  condensation  is  proceeding  in  many  of  these  cases_ 
is  considered, — often  of  five  to  eight  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  symmetrical  in  a  round  or  oval  form — it  is  clear  that  one,  two, 
or  three  days,  may  he  required  for  the  passage  of  the  body,  from  the 
time  its  influence  is  first  apparent  to  the  time  its  central  line  or  axis 
is  passed.  In  many  cases  this  reverse  movement  of  winds  continues 
till  all  the  rains  and  clouds  are  gone,  and  fair  weather  has  succeeded, 
yet  the  west  winds  of  increased  strength  are  then  certain  to  be  felt, 
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though  no  clouds  attend  them.  The  detail  i.s  extremely  vainable,  in- 
deed, as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  under  such  a  complication  of 
forces  in  a  mobile  fluid  open  to  so  many  causes  of  agitation  as  the  air 
of  temperate  latitudes. 

Most  of  the  result.=(  in  regard  to  our  great  storms  have  been  obtained 
by  simple  induction  from  observations,  and  the  easterly  movement  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  proved.  The  observation  and 
examination  of  these  general  storms  have  been  most  laborious,  since 
continued  observations  are  necessary  at  many  points  to  give  all  the 
facts  required,  but  the  great  number  of  points  at  which  they  have  been 
made  during  ten  or  fifteen  years  past  has  furnished  enough  of  evidence 
for  all  general  purposes  of  deductioo.  These  results  are  stated  in  one 
form  in  the  brief  enumeration  given  in  a  former  paragraph,  which  is 
as  they  appear  if  observed  as  distinct  bodies.  This  is  the  general  idea 
entertained  of  them,  but  one  leading  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  many 
respects.     They  may  be  stated  more  fully  as  follows. 

1.  The  general  winter  storms  of  the  United  States  often  cover  an 
area  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  which  area  ia 
usually  oblong  or  oval,  with  its  greatest  length  from  southwest  to 
northeast. 

2.  They  all  move  eastward  with  the  westerly  winds  of  the  belt 
where  they  are  formed,  and  in  a  line  with  the  isoihermals  of  the  month  in 
which  they  occur — coming  from  a  point  north  of  west  at  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  leaving  the  Atlantic  coast  in  a  direction  north  of  east.  This 
course  conforms  in  both  eases  to  the  course  of  the  isothermals ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  do  not  leave  the  measure  of  heat  where  they  origin 
ate  to  go  into  colder  or  warmer  climates. 

3.  Their  movement  is  generally  at  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  air 
of  these  latitudes,  or  nearly  twenty  miles  per  hour ;  but  it  may  be 
much  greater,  or  very  little. 

4.  They  may  be  initiated  at  all  points  of  this  belt,  and  at  any  meri- 
dian, and  they  have,  equally,  no  point  at  which  they  are  more  likely 
to  become  exhausted  and  to  disappear  than  any  other. 

5.  They  are  more  violent  at  the  Atlantic  coast  and  at  the  Gulf 
Stream  than  elsewhere,  because  the  contrast  of  land  and  sea  air  is 
there  very  great  in  the  colder  seasons,  and  because  the  direct  line  of 
their  progress  carries  them  into  a  belt  of  high  temperature.  When 
the  contrast  is  not  great,  as  in  the  warmer  months,  there  is  no  decided 
increase  of  severity  there. 

6.  They  are  more  generally  attended  by  northeast  winds  than  any 
others  during  the  first  half,  or  the  rarefied  area  almost  always  induces 
a  draft  from  that  quarter  first,  and  it  continues  over  most  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  draft  contrary  to  the  general  movement  is  created. 
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7.  None  of  the  winds  from  other  than  westerly  points  are  winds  of 
propulsion,  or  propagated  from  their  apparent  point  of  origin — they  are 
all,  including  a  portion  from  the  west,  winds  of  aspiration,  induced  by 
the  agitation,  or  by  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  itself. 

8.  All  the  movements  and  processes  are  usually  carried  past  the 
mean  by  the  forces  set  in  motion  in  these  storms;  the  minimum  of 
heat  moisture,  clouds  and  winds,  following  the  removal  of  the  excess 
of  the  first  two;  and  this  minimum,  though  a  calm  and  quiescent 
state,  is  itself  an  extreme,  and  not  an  average  condition  in  these 
latitudes. 

These  are  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  generalizations  of 
others,  and  Espy  gives  something  similar  as  the  result  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive examination  and  charting  of  storms  of  this  class  continued  for 
many  years.  He  gives  their  average  movement  at  thirty-six  miles  per 
hour,  and  represents  them  as  of  greater  length  north  and  south  than 
they  are  east  and  west.  The  rise  of  barometer  which  usually  attends 
the  serene  interval  he  considers  part  of  the  storm,  but  it  is  such  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  other  conditions  of  the  oscillation  are,  the  change 
in  one  direction  necessarily  creating  its  compensating  change.  The 
rise  of  barometer  which  sometimes  succeeds  an  interval  of  generally 
high  readings,  does,  however,  appear  to  have  some  direct  relation  to 
the  depression  that  is  to  follow,  and  it  may  in  many  cases  be  due  to 
the  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Espy,  which  is,  that  the  rarefaction  proceed- 
ing at  the  point  where  the  storm  is  about  to  begin  heaps  up  the  non- 
rarefied  air  in  advance  of  it  to  some  extent.* 

«  The  writer  also  cliarted  all  the  greater  storms  of  1850,  1851,  and  1853,  in  a  aeries 
of  cliarta  of  four  to  twelve  for  each  atorm,  with  tlie  same  general  result.  The  charts 
were  drawn  from  all  the  obsarvations  at  any  certain  hour  for  the  whole  United  States ; 
showing,  for  inatance,  the  exact  condition  at  9  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  a  day  preced- 
ing the  oommencement  of  any  general  storm,  and  at  one  or  two  hours  of  every  day  of 
ila  oontinaanoe  at  any  point.  On  the^e  charts  the  phenomena  were  seen  to  he  ini- 
tiated, to  increase  («  their  maximum  d  g  t  m  e  across  the  country,  and  to  dia- 
appear  both  by  exhaustion  and  by  p  ng  t  th  Atlantic  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation,  precisely  as  the  shadow  f  1  u  1  f  rm  g  and  disappearing  are  carried 
across  a  plain.     The  attendant  wind    a  t        n  until  the  temperature  and  hu- 

midity rise  and  show  an  escesa,  and  I  1  m  te  f  lis  ;  then  these  strilce  up,  more 
generally  from  the  northeast  than  e!  wl  th  uj,l  ery  often  from  east  and  south- 
east, and  they  move  across  the  oontin  nt  w  th  th  h  dow  representing  the  area  over 
which  rain  is  falling,  lilie  the  local  ou        t  t  d   n  a  masa  of  water  by  moving  a 

solid  body  in  it.  With  the  quantity  f  wat  p  p  tated,  the  violence  of  winda  and 
the  range  of  barometer  are  directly  as  cl  ted,  a  d  whatever  may  be  true  of  abatract 
capacity  of  a  mass  of  air  to  contain  aqueous  vapor  without  expansion  of  its  volume,  it 
is  certain  that  the  degree  of  heat  attending  its  absorption,  and  the  cooling  attending  or 
succeeding  its  precipitation,  produce  a  direct  effect  first  to  inoreaae,  and  nest  to  con- 
tract the  atmospherio  volume.  The  result  is  a  general  contraction  of  volume  directly 
proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  condensation,  and  all  the  winds  and  n 
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There  are  many  evidences  strongly  opposed  to  any  dynamic  theory 
of  storms  in  these  latitudes,  except  at  sea,  and  they  only  need  be 
referred  to  very  briefly.  The  ordinary  limit  of  cloud  formation  does 
not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  for  the  stratum  of  heavy  cloud 
from  which  rain  fells  in  these  cases.  With  a  surface  area  often  over 
live  hundred  miles  in  diameter  we  have  a  proportion  of  five  hundred 
to  one  for  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  mass.  A  circular  or  oval 
mass  of  wood  of  these  proportions  may  be  imagined,  substituting  one 
foot  for  one  mile,  and  by  experiment  with  it  the  impossibility  of 
applying  to  such  an  aerial  mass  any  law  of  vertical  or  horizontal 
rotation  becomes  at  once  apparent.*  Friction  at  the  lower  surface 
would  alone  defeat  any  propulsive  force  as  a  primary  law,  and  friction 
at  the  exterior  borders  would  also  be  sufficient  to  annul  any  horiaon- 
tal  rotary  force.  Vertical  rotation,  which  would  suppose  the  exchange 
of  volumes  from  all  points  of  the  outside  toward  the  centre  below, 
and  returning  to  the  outer  edge  above,  is  still  more  obviously  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  last  hypothesis  is,  as  a  mere  result  of  forces,  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  To  associate  either  the  horizontal  or  vertical 
rotation  with  the  progressive  movement  the  whole  phenomenon  is 
known  to  have,  introduces  complications  of  the  utmost  confusion; 
and,  in  short,  every  distinct  dynamic  theory  concerning  these  storms 

duoe3  are  of  courae  so  proportioned.  This  esterior  generalization  ia  so  obvious  that 
no  analyaia  ia  naoesaary  to  austain  it ;  we  Bee  the  partial  vacuam  created,  and  we  aea 
it  aupplied  by  violent  movements  of  dense,  cold,  non-aatarated  air.  The  presence  of 
the  heat  and  moisture  creates  the  partial  vacuum  in  moat  cases  hefore  any  rain  appears, 
and  it  is  evidently  impossible  tliat  the  barometric  fall  occurring  over  an  area  five 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  central  at  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  and  having  its  greatest 
measure  there,  and  all  occurring  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  wind  at  any  point,  should 
be  a  dynamic  result,  or  should  be  caused  by  any  simple  movement  whatever,  *In  the 
typhoona  and  hnrrioanes  the  diminished  presanre  of  the  centre  may  be  in  part  a  dy- 
namic result,  as  the  forces  are  so  violent  that  they  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
accumulate  such  a  consequence,  whether  it  originates  with  forces  simply  or  not.  But 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  this  dimi- 
nished preaaure  commencing  and  increasing  over  a  lai^e  area  before  any  other  evi- 
dences of  approaching  general  oondenaation  in  rain  appear. 

*  Dr.  Hare  has  examined  the  two  leading  dynamic  theories  in  regard  to  Storms; — 
the  rotary  and  centripetal  hypotheses— in  several  able  papers  and  by  the  aid  of  illus- 
trative diagrams  carefully  contrived  to  show  what  the  necessary  movement  must  be  if 
such  are  the  true  laws.  In  a  criticism  on  Dove's  paper — in  which  paper  a  general 
concurrence  of  that  distinguished  author  with  Mr.  Eedfield'a  views  was  expressed- — 
Dr.  Hare  showed  the  supposition  of  a  rotating  disc  to  be  an  impossibility,  particularly 
under  the  lateral  and  vertical  changes  of  position  which  these  storms  were  known  to 
exhibit.  Concurring  in  the  facts  of  a  partial  spiral  movement  exhibited  by  these 
storms,  and  in  the  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  Dr.  Hare  concludes 
with  the  remark  :  "  He  (Dove)  has,  I  think,  committed  a  great  oversight  in  neglect- 
ing to  take  into  consideration  the  agency  of  electricity  in  the  generation  of  storms." 
(American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  44,  1843.) 
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as  a  whole  utterly  fails.  Of  course  there  are  forces  and  mechanical 
Tnovemeots  to  be  considered,  and  particularly  the  general  atmospheric 
movement  so  often  referred  to,  but  beyond  this  the  law  of  storms  is 
mainly  the  law  of  supply  and  exhaustion  of  heat  and  moisture  under 
the  ost^illations  which  belong  to  every  feature  of  climate  in  temperate 
latitudes.  We  find  these  changes  to  belong  to  considerable  belts  or 
areas,  and  to  periods  of  time  of  from  two  to  five  days.  They  con- 
stantly succeed  each  other  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  the  panorama  is 
perfected  by  the  steady  movement  which  carries  the  air  forward  along 
the  thermal  lines.  About  these  areas  and  belts  the  sensible  changes 
of  clouds,  falling  rain,  winds,  heat,  cold,  and  barometric  variation, 
take  place  from  tbe  natural  relations  of  heat  to  the  suspended  moist- 
ure, of  both  to  atmospheric  weight,  and  of  a  partial  vacuum  to  masses 
of  dense  air  adjacent  to  it. 

The  phenomena  in  detail  are  of  constant  and  inesbauatible  interest,  however,  and 
Beveril  of  these  aiorms  will  be  cited  here  with  a  condensed  statement  of  these  facta. 
They  are  ordinarily  given  mach  more  diffusely  than  is  neeessary,  and  if  regarded  or 
cited  from  a  point  of  view  giving  them  the  wrong  order  of  preoedenoe,  they  might  be 
multiplied  without  limit  and  yet  fail  to  reach  a  positive  result.  In  illustration  of  the 
appearances  and  succession  of  phenamena  presented  at  one  point  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  United  States  the  following  citations  are  made  from  observations  by  the  writer 
at  a  point  near  the  42d  parallel,  on  the  plateau  of  western  New  York,  about  1300  teet 
above  the  sea.  The  succession  of  instances  of  storm  in  rain  or  snow  in  the  colder 
months  is  constant  at  that  latitude,  and  the  differences  in  this  sncceasion  are  only 
those  of  degree.  Some  cover  large  areas,  and  others  are  limited  ;  some  exhibit  only 
incipient  precipitation,  or  cloud  formation  without  rain  or  snow,  and  every  degree  of 
extent  and  duration,  from  these  merely  preparatory  forms  of  condensation,  to  the 
storm  lasting  three  or  four  days.  The  impossibility  of  applying  dynamic  theories  is 
very  strikingly  shown  in  such  cases,  since  every  degree  of  force  is  found  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  variable  degree  of  condensation. 

In  December,  1850,  a  great  depression  of  barometer  and  a  severe  storm  occurred 
with  the  following  succession  of  winds,  ic,  the  barometric  readings  are  given  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch  above  and  below  the  average,  according  to  the  signs  affixed. 

Des.  21.       3  p.  m.       +.09       W       Wind  and  clouds  TSBt,  few  and  tight. 


In  this  case  the  barometric  range  was  one  and  thirty-three  hundredths  inches,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  average  entire  range  for  the  year;  the  range  of  temperature  was 
very  little,  and  the  amouut  of  rain  and  snow  falling  very  great.     The  irind  was  light 
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west  at  first ;  then  at  8.  and  calm ;  nest  light  S.  E.,  E.,  N.  E.,  and  N.  with  great 
strength,  continuing  at  N.  W.  strong  to  the  close  of  the  storm.  This  storm  was  of  the 
less  nnmerous  class  at  that  latitude  which  change  from  south  by  east  to  north  and 
west  again,  and  in  these  cases  the  centre  of  the  disturbed  district  is  nsuallj  south  of 
the  place  of  observation. 

In  the  same  month,  a  slonn  occnrred  in  which  the  change  was  in  a  reverse  order  r 

Dec.  6.        SuariBB.        +.20       29°       N.E.I.        Dull  clouds,  will,  a  little  molion  from  N.  B. 


Bonriee.       —.13       21  W.  3.        SiiOHing  slowly  witi  high  wlnil  and  clondi  W.  H.  W. 

9  p.m.         +.ia       HW.  B.W.  a       Clssj  and  cold. 

Of  this  class  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  occur  in  the  average  yearly  at  that  latitude, 
with  the  barometric  range  leas  than  an  inch,  yet  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
and  with  little  change  of  temperature  if  in  the  winter.  The  winds  of  the  first  half 
are  usually  light,  and  more  likely  to  be  strong  at  southeast  than  at  other  easterly 
points. 

At  snch  interior  points  tliey  are  rarely  violent  unless  the  conditions  of  surface 
&ivor  it,  as  at  the  inland  lakes ;  and  the  contrast  of  positions  at  these  lakes  and  at 
points  distant  from  them,  is  striking  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  general  system  of 
forces  moving  the  storms.  At  Buffalo  the  northeast  and  the  west  winds  are  often 
very  severe  and  destructive  to  shipping,  when  at  this  point,  eighty  miles  distant,  they 
are  far  from  violent.  Another  point  is  noticeable  in  this  connection,  which  is  the 
greater  severity  of  easterly  winds  at  lower  stations,  and  of  westerly  winds  at  higher 
positions.  At  elevated  points  over  the  whole  United  States  violent  easterly  winds  are' 
rare  or  unknown,  yet  they  ate  perhaps  the  most  severe  of  all  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  east  winds  are  inward  drafts  buneath  an  upper  stratum  moving  from  the 
west,  and  they  are  therefore  strongest  when  the  depth  and  vdume  they  influence  is 
greatest;  while  the  west  winds  ascend  with  the  upper  movement,  and  are  equally 
violent  above  and  below,  or  at  high  and  low  stations. 

In  the  year  1850  tliere  were,  at  the  point  of  cbservation  quoted,  fourteen  general 
storms  similar  to  those  cited,  though  but  two  others  were  equal  to  the  greatest  given 
here.  There  were  none  in  June,  August,  and  November ;  one  each  in  March,  May, 
July,  Sept.  and  October ;  two  in  eaoh,  Jan.,  April,  and  Deo. ;  and  three  in  February. 
Some  of  these  were  unknown  at  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  others,  particularly  that  of 
July,  were  excessively  severe  at  New  York  and  Boston.  Of  the  fourteen  nine  changed 
from  east  by  sooth,  to  west,  and  Jive  from  east  by  north  to  west ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
upper  clouds  were  carefully  observed,  and  were  found  invariably  from  some  point  be- 
tween W.  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W. 

As  this  is  in  brief  the  record  for  each  point  of  the  country  north  of  the  39th 
paraUel,  the  citation  is  directly  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand.  During  three  years 
the  writer  kept  the  record  with  the  utmost  care  and  minuteness,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  observation  of  the  upper  strata,  which  are  so  frequently  obscured  by  lower 
clouds  forming  on  the  wind  beneath.  In  nearly  every  case  they  may  be  seen  at  some 
moment  of  the  day  on  the  disc  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  at  intervals  in  the  break  of 
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the  lower  cloads  and  seud.  The  uniformity  of  this  motion  from  tlie  west  above  was 
most  striking,  and  it  was  never  rerersed  unless  some  great  storm  was  prevailing  at 
the  Atlantic  coast,  or  at  the  sontt.  There  were  hat  three  instances  in  the  three  years 
■0  ohserved,  1S49  to  1851,  in  which  the  stratum  ordinarily  bearing  the  rain  or  moist- 
ure of  the  storm,  or  the  cirrus  stratum,  moved  from  easterly  points,  la  one  ease, 
Sept.  1st  1850,  a  severe  storm  was  jaevailing  at  the  south,  and  a  watery  cirro-stratua 
moved  from  the  south  above  the  clouds,  coming  from  the  west.  In  another  case  a 
very  violent  storm  on  the  Atlantic  coast  gave  a  thin  cirrus  moving  from  N.  E.  above 
all  other  clouds. 

This  mode  of  observation  gave  unusual  opportunity  to  Judge  from  what  aerial  stra- 
tum the  chief  volume  of  water  was  deposited,  and  in  this  respect  the  agency  of  the 
stratum  having  a  regular  movement  from  the  west  in  controlling  the  climate  was  most 
fully  illustrated.  In  more  than  four-Sfths  of  the  cases  of  considerable  precipitation, 
whether  the  form  of  the  storm  was  regular  or  not,  the  cirrus  was  seen  to  thicken  and 
become  a  dense  stratum,  lower  than  its  ordinary  position,  yet  retaining  its  course,  and 
from  this  thickened  storinslraiura, — readily  distinguishable  at  all  times,  and,  when 
seen,  at  once  recognized  as  the  source  of  profuse  rain  in  all  cases, — the  rain  or  snow 
mainly  fell.  When  it  broke  np,  the  several  strata  below  would  cause  no  fall  of  rain 
of  consequenoe,  though  often  running  for  hours  before  themselves  disappearing  ;  and 
when  present,  with  or  without  the  strata  and  sends  below,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tain  almost  invariably  fell.  The  most  frequent  stratum  next  below,  from  which  ra,in 
sometimes  fell  profusely,  was  one  from  south  or  southeast ;  one  from  northeast  rarely 
gave  any  other  than  a  light  mist ;  and  in  several  oases  of  the  presence  of  send  from 
N.  E.  the  horizon  In  that  quarter  was  free  from  clouds,  showing  the  local  origin  it  has, 
and  the  incident  character  of  the  winds  and  scad  clouds.* 

In  one  instance,  October  6th  and  7th,  1849,  a  singular  and  violent  rain  with  soutii- 
east  wind  began  without  preparatory  evidences  at  2  or  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  the  6th,  at 
Jamestown,  and  the  same  storm  began  at  Hew  York  City  at  6  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day, 
in  an  equally  sodden  and  violent  manner, — at  Boston  at  the  same  hour,  and  at  New 
Haven  a  little  later,  as  it  is  noticed ;  and  at  all  these  last  named  points  continuing  aa 
a  violent  northeast  storm  for  two  days.  The  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
was  thus  made  in  fifteen  hours,  or  nearly  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  as  the  rate  of 
progress.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  northeast  wind  at  the  Atlantic  coast  belong- 
ed to  the  whol?  storm,  while  at  Jamestown  it  was  at  southeast  the  first  day,  then 
ealm :  then  strong  from  north,  and  only  at  northeast  at  the  close  ;  clearing  with  a 
brilliant  aurora  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  or  not  very  long  after  its  commencement  at 
Boston.  Many  buildings  were  blown  down  in  New  York  City  at  2  to  6  a.  m.  of  the 
7th.  This  instance  is  cited  to  show  that  the  most  violent  of  these  storms  at  the 
Atlantic  coast  may  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  progression  eastward,  and  may  be 

*  Mr.  Redfleld  (in  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1831)  gives  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  incident  character  of  the  winds  attending  storms  in  a  deserijkion  of  a 
storm  which  traversed  almost  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  the  south,  originating,  as 
many  storms  of  the  Atlantic  coast  do,  in  a  West  India  Hurricane.  It  was  felt  at  New 
York  on  August  18th,  1830.  "The  storm  ai^eared  on  this  part  of  the  coast  simulta- 
neously with  the  prevalence  of  a  northwest  wind,  whUh  maintained  itself  at  afew  miles 
distance  for  some  hoars  after  ike  setting  in  of  the  norlheast  wind  at  Neui  York,  the  latter 
gradaally  extending  itself  ap  the  Hudson.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  gale  the 
estreme  margin  of  the  stratum  of  clouds  pertaining  to  the  storm  waa  visible  from  the 
city,  and  it  was  elevated  not  less  than  lOO  or  15°  in  the  northwest  horizon.  The  sun 
set  during  the  height  of  the  gale,  and  by  illumining  the  lower  surface  of  the  dense 
canopy  (f  clouds  gave  a  most  striking  degree  of  splendor  to  the  scene,  an  effect  which 
was  much  noticed  at  New  Haven  and  other  places." 
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identified  at  variona  points  in  this  respect,  attended,  however,  by  tte  greatest  contrasts 
of  wind  and  local  phenomena.  It  is  clear  that  the  surface  winds  have  no  iuSuence 
OB  the  general  movement  of  a  stratum  depositing  the  water  of  these  storms,  and  that 
all  their  more  important  laws  must  he  deduced  from  esterior  facts. 

Following  tliia  local  description  one  of  the  most  estensiva  baromotrie  moveinents 
known  to  the  records  we  have  may  be  taken,  or  the  most  remarkable,  rather,  from  the 
fact  of  the  disturbance  reaching  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
in  some  measure  over  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  Its  asserted  and  apparent  oonneetion 
with  hurricanes  and  typhoons  in  the  Pacific  and  East  Indies,  and  with  storms  of  tke 
Baltic  Sea  and  in  England,  will  give  the  notices  an  interest  as  illustrating  the  great 
exterior  barometric  movements,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  identical  with  our  general 
storms  in  their  mode  of  origin  or  in  their  laws  of  internal  movement  and  of  pro- 
gression. The  notices  of  the  movement  and  storms  of  Dec.  31st,  1854  to  Jan'y  3d, 
1855,  are  mainly  from  the  meteorological  registers  kept  at  the  Military  Posts  of  the 
United  States.  On  Dec.  31st  a  great  storm  visited  California,  Oregon,  the  Colorado 
country,  lower  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  accounts  of  it 
published  in  California,  and  on  January  Ist  severe  coincident  storms  occurred  at  Lon- 
don and  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  two  or  three  days  following  similar  changes  were  felt  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  but  they  were  exhausted  before  reaching  the  jltlantic  coast. 

December  31st,  1834. 


Tor 

DeiIUs,  Oregon 

lor 

Orford    .    .    . 

For 

Seading      .    . 

8tui 

FortMlllBr     .    .    . 

San  DLcso  .... 

For 

Yuma     .    .    , 

Pgn 

It.isachuseMs     . 

CIca 


Lighi  N 


Weather  similar  to  that  at  Santa  Fe  at  all  posts  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico ; 
ind  at  Forts  in  UpperTesas.  Nearly  clear  and  calm  over  the  plains;  in  lower  Tesas; 
.n  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  States,  The  barometer 
le  average,  though  nearly  .20  inches  abote  the  average  at  Hew  York. 

Januaj-y  1st,  1856. 
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Strong  S.  E. 

Light  and  varlflble. 

Galfl  frnia  B.  during  day,  mi 

ftom  H.  at  night 
Wind  vnrUble.  and  fresh  S.,  In 


tolO°w 


Light  W. 
Light  N.    S 
HlghS.W.  1 
Wind  8.  S.  I 
Variable. 
Light  ani  m 


The  barometer  ranges  tigi  at  New  York  and  vicinity,  nearly  halt  an  inch  above  the 
mean.  In  Florida  it  la  sbowerj,  and  at  Not-folk  and  Charleston  the  baroioeter  is  ona- 
fourth  of  an  inch  aboTe  the  mean.  At  London  a  sadden  tail  of  barometer  occurred 
with  "  a  heavy  gale  from  sonthweat." 


January  %d,  1855. 


Rain. 
Clonjy. 


tapper  Hew  Uesiro 


ton,  IT.  Y.   .        .       .      '""Be-  ""  8.    11  no  storm.  above  averags. 

At  London  the  barometer  was  .148  in.  above  the  average,  light  rain  and  moderate 
■weather ;  on  the  3d  the  barometer  was  at  30.219,  with  calm  and  warm  weather ;  the 
period  fr^tm  30th  Bee.  to  9th  January  being  from  AP  to  130  warmer  than  the  average 
/or  each  day.  The  barometer  rose  from  30.  inches  at  January  1st  to  30.525  at  the  9th, 
and  it  was  similarly  high  at  New  York  for  a  longer  period,  oommenciug  earlier  and 
ending  later. 
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January  3d,  1855. 


oudy,  slight  lalDa.  SlroDgwlDds  S.W.  to  H.  &  N.W 


rdiM.  Clond?  t( 


ond)-. 


Variiblo  and  light. 

Wind  light  B. ;  baiom.  SO.BO. 

An  easterly  and  northeasterly  storm  occurred  In  the  npper  lake  district  and  as  far 
soutli  as  Pittshai^  oa  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  Irnt  it  did  not  reach  the  Atlantic  ooaat. 
The  weather  along  the  whole  Atlantic  ooast  continued  moderate  for  many  daya. 

Imperfect  as  the  obacrrations  are  from  which  this  sketch  is  derived  it  clearly  illna- 
trat«3  the  rariable  origin  and  movement  of  what  we  call  the  great  winter  etorms.  On 
the  Paclflo  eoaat  two  or  three  sudden  changea  of  pressure  oocnr,  with  violent  winda 
in  the  districts  affected ;  that  of  the  night  of  Dec.  31st  and  morning  of  January  1st 
ia  repeated  in  the  following  days,  thongh  it  appears  to  be  carried  eastward  also.  In 
eaah  case  the  temperature  is  high  before  the  violent  wind  and  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow 
occnra,  and  an  estceme  of  low  temperature  suaceeds  the  precipitation.  With  a  uni- 
form supply  of  moisture  to  the  air  we  might  anticipate  this  aj  the  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  succession,  since  the  eapaoitj"  to  sustain  moisture  increaaes  with  the  mea- 
sure of  heat,  and  when  this  has  attained  its  highest  point  the  reaction  must  neceasa- 
lily  throw  down  more  or  less  of  the  suspended  vapor. 

East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  high  temperature  first,  the  fall  of  barometer  next, 
and  the  attendant  violent  winds  with  a  sucoeding  rain,  show  clearly  the  natural  order 
of  these  phenomena.  The  whole  change  was  began  and  ended  also  without  reaching 
New  York,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  Mississippi  valley 
because  it  had  been  fully  instituted  at  the  Pacific  coast,  and  had  nearly  exhausted 
the  excess  of  humidity  before  going  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  "  Storm" 
was  primarily  one  of  excess  of  heat  and  its  dissipation,  rather  than  an  excess  of  both 
heat  and  moisture.  No  forces  were  developed,  therefore,  whose  action  would  be  propa- 
gated forward  and  Sustained  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  beyond  it,  where  storms  of  this 
class  attain  their  extreme  severity. 

It  would  mislead  inquiry  to  cite  any  of  these  inland  storms  aa  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  class,  since  in  some  caaea  they  go  in  directions  and  develop  internal 
movements  quite  extreme  and  contradictory.  In  some  cases  the  lower  wind  ia  con- 
tinued daring  the  passage  of  the  whole  stratum  depositing  rain ;  it  may  he  at  south- 
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east  or  northeast,  and  east  of  the  AUeghaniea  this  last  point  is  niTich  more  prevalent 
than  it  is  in  the  Mieaissippi  plains.  An  extended  storm  occurred  in  1852  in  whicli 
the  wind  was  at  northeaat  during  the  whole  period,  and  over  all  the  area,  which 
extended  from  aouthern  Illinois  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  19th  of  Fehruary,  1847, 
a  violent  northeast  storm  began  at  Milwantie  at  10  a.  m.  snowing  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  aame  storm  began  at  New  York  at  11  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  and  continued  to 
the  night  of  the  2Clth.  In  this  case  the  movement  was  unusually  rapid,  being  over 
50  miles  per  hour  ;*  though  such  should  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  absolute 
movement,  and  it  is  without  doubt  in  great  part  the  extenaion  of  the  area  where  the 
storm  is  forming. 

In  the  extensive  list  of  general  storms  charted  by  Prof,  Espy  a  good  opportunity  is« 
offered  to  observe  the  prominent  features  of  movement  they  exhibit,  though  the  dis- 
tinction in  regard  to  precedence  of  phenomena  most  never  be  lost,  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  winds  as  incidents,  and  not  controlling  agents,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  the  Third  Keport  on  Meteorology  Mr.  Espy  gives  a  series  of  charts,  one  for  each 
day,  for  eleven  days,  April  21st  to  May  lat  1843 ;  on  each  of  which  some  decided 
general  precipitation  or  general  storm  occurred  in  the  area  between  the  95th  meridian 
and  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  forms  an  extraordinary  soccession  of  phenomena  which 
may  be  briefly  sketched  as  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Each  chart  is  drawn 
for  the  hour  of  3  p.  m.,  from  simultaneons  observations  at  a  great  number  of  points. 

On  April  21at  there  is  a  moderate  general  rain  in  the  west  and  southwest,  mostly 
beyond  the  Misaisaippi.  The  winds  are  at  N.  E.  at  the  lake  district,  and  from  Norfolk 
southward  on  the  Atlantic  ;  at  other  points  at  the  south  and  west  they  are  at  8.  and 
S.  E.     In  the  New  England  States  they  are  from  N.  W. 

On  the  32d  the  rain  and  S,  E.  winds  have  moved  eastward  as  far  as  New  York,  in 
most  of  the  central  states  they  are  at  S.  ;  west  of  the  Mississippi  at  8.  W.,  and  at 
some  points  about  the  lakes  and  in  New  England  N.  E,  A  line  of  low  barometer 
extends  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  maximum  preaaure  occurs  in 
Maine. 

On  April  23d  the  whole  phenomenon  has  moved  eastward  so  much  that  the  line  of 
low  barometer  connects  Norfolk  and  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  rain  is  heary  here  and  in 
New  England  ;  there  is  none  from  Cincinnati  westward,  and  the  winds  are  from  the  W. 
or  various  in  the  Missiasippi  valley,  blowing  toward  the  area  of  least  preaaure  where 
the  storm  exists. 

On  the  24th  the  low  barometer  ia  at  Boston  and  the  rain  is  continued  there,  hut 
N.  W.  winds  prevail  generally  when  the  storm  was  the  day  before.  West  of  Cincinnati 
the  winds  are  again  at  S.  and  S.  E. 

On  April  25th  another  area  of  low  barometer  appears  at  Fort  Snelling,  with  abundant 
rains  near  St.  Louia,  reaching  Cincinnati  at  night.  In  northern  Maine  the  storm  of  the 
previous  day  remains  yet.  In  the  districts  where  rain  falls  the  winds  are  mainly  from 
8.  and  E.,  and  S.  W,  west  of  St.  Louis. 

On  the  26tli  the  area  of  low  barometer  ia  in  the  longitude  of  Detroit,  and  east  of 
thia  point  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rain  with  light  winds. 

On  the  27th  the  low  pressure  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Charleston  to 
Maine,  but  the  rain  is  all  south  of  Philadelphia.  The  winds  are  moderate,  and  blow 
towards  the  rain  and  area  of  low  barometer. 

On  the  28th  the  winds  ate  N.  W.  where  the  rain  of  the  previous  day  tell,  and  rains 
again  commence  at  the  southwest. 

On  the  29th  there  ia  heavy  rain  central  at  St.  Louis,  though  the  line  of  lowest 
barometer  lies  westward,  at  Fort  Qibaon.  The  winds  irregular,  but  generally  toward 
the  rain. 

*  Prof.  Dewey  in  Report  of  Eegents  of  N.  T.  University,  1847. 
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April  3Dth  shows  heavy  rains  cnntral  at  Pittabni^,  and  coTering  a  large  area — 
tonchLog  Savannah,  Boston,  Montreal,  Lake  Superior,  and  Cincinnati.  The  winds  are 
strong  S.  E.  east  of  Pittshur^  and  south  to  Norfolk ;  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  S. ; 
in  the  meridian  of  Cincinnati  W.  ;  and  at  St.  Louis  N.  W. 

On  May  1st  the  minimttm  pressure  is  at  Boston  ;  east  of  Buffalo  and  north  of  Ne» 
York  rain  ia  falling;  and  the  winds  blow  toward  the  storm  generally. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  successive  days  exhibited  this  regular  order  of 
ehanges  resulting  in  what  we  call  a  general  storm,  or  in  a  widely  spread  fall  of  rain, 
with  all  the  incidents  attending  it  naturally.  With  an  unusual  saturation  prevailing 
for  this  period  all  the  oscillations  of  temperature  induced  general  precipitation,  and 
the  obvious  conseciuences  were  remarkably  frequent. 

Of  the  very  lai^e  list  chartod  by  Prof.  Espy  this  exhibits  the  usual  result,  though 
in  many  cases  little  forward  movement  was  observed.  The  winds  generally  blew 
toward  the  area  of  low  pressure  from  all  quarters,  though  southpast  and  northeast 
winds  were  the  most  common  on  the  eaBt  of  this  line,  and  northwest  winds  on  the 
west  of  it.  The  extent  of  the  area  affected  was,  on  the  average,  one-third  of  the  are* 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  95th  meridian  ;  sometimes  the  whole  ol  this  district 
was  embraced,  and  frequently  half  of  it.  At  several  instances  two  areas  of  rain  or 
diminished  pressure  were  present  at  once,  occupying  the  extreme  points  of  this  space, 
and  it  almost  always  embraced  the  extremes  of  barometer  belonging  to  one  agitation. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  the  instances  ot  most  extensive  rain  fall  in 
all  cases,  of  which  there  is  an  average  of  perhaps  three,  monthly,  for  the  coldest  four 
months,  with  two  each  for  the  remaining  months  of  spring  and  antumn,  and  one  for 
each  of  summer.  Below  this  grade  the  rains  are  of  eyeiy  degree  of  extent  and  fre- 
quency, and  however  local  in  appearance,  as  in  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three  showers, 
or  in  the  local,  misty,  continued  rains  of  elevated  points,  in  the  northern  States,  the 
phenomenon  is  a  degree  of  the  same  which  produces  the  general  winter  storms ; — that 
is,  a  stratum  or  area  more  or  less  extended  is  saturated,  and  rarifled  by  heat  or  other- 
wise so  as  to  disturb  its  equilibrinm  and  cause  the  deposition  of  moisture  in  rain.  If 
local  and  limited  in  a  thin  stratum,  no  winds  may  be  called  in  play,  as  is  the  case  in 
light  misty  rains  when  it  is  generally  clondy  ;  and  if  local  in  Jhe  f  rm  f  tl  unle 
showers,  where  a  volume  of  great  comparative  depth  is  affected  h  ugh  b  n  h 
zontal  area,  violent  local  winds  will  bo  developed  which  are  a  nSn  d        am 

horizontal  area,  though  they  have  considerable  depth. 

It  seems  only  to  require  the  simplest  statement  of  these  appa  en     aw  ug    s 

the  amplest  evidence  of  their  general  truth,  and  this  evidence        ons  an  y  pre    n    d 
in  daily  experience.     From  the  nature  of  the  case  uniformity  n    h      u       en 
ments  and  phenomena  is  impossible,  and  a  dynamic  law  is  on  qu         n      We 

can  apply  no  rules  of  motion  simply,  and  no  law  of  simple  for        a         u  he 

phenomena,  though  simple  material  and  simple  chemical  force    and  aws    n  e- 

menla  of  the  whole  problem.  If  a  planet  were  to  undei^o  changes  of  density  and 
volume  in  an  absolutely  irregular  and  non-periodic  manner  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
compute  its  orbit  and  position  at  any  moment,  and  the  ceaseless  oscillations  in  the 
measure  of  heat  and  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  of  temperate  latitudes  from  exterior 
causes,  must  equally  render  the  computation  of  the  elements  of  a  perturbation  so  in- 
duced, or  so  occurring  from  any  cause,  utterly  beyond  calculation  ;  since  the  primary 
and  indispensable  elements  of  the  change  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  known. 
If  the  exterior  accession  of  heat  and  moisture  could  be  accurately  known,  we  might 
readily  estimate  the  perturbations  that  would  enstie  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  they 
disturb,  but  these  come,  without  doubt,  mainly  in  a  superior  atmospheric  circulation 
which  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  us,  whatever  its  character. 

The  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  class  of  storms  must  be  that  they  originate  in 
changes  of  the  measures  of  heat  and  moisture  introduced  from  exterior  sources,  and 
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that  these  changes  are  absolutely  non -periodic  and  cannot  be  foretold.  And  wlien 
present  they  are  liable  to  an  endless  diversity  of  influences,  dynamic,  and  of  internal 
origin,  tbe  effect  of  each  of  which  cannot  he  known  because  of  associated  influences 
acting  on  it  alone.  Tlius  with  a  given  measure  of  primary  distnrbance  we  would  sup- 
pose a  wind  from  a  certain  quarter  sure  to  follow,  but  the  atmosphere  in  that  quarter 
may  be  acted  upon  by  disturbing  influences  in  another  direction  which  neutralize  the 
flrst. 

Generally  the  presence  of  a  rarefied  and  humid  masa,  from  which  rain  will  fall  pro- 
fusely by  the  natural  loss  of  temperature  which  must  ensue  after  a  brief  presence  in 
the  temperate  latitudes,  will  induce  condensation  first,  winda  from  adjacent  areas 
next — of  which  the  principal  at  the  east  of  the  central  line  will  be  northeast  and  south- 
east, and  those  west  of  the  centre  northwest  and  aontliweat — closing  at  every  point  with 
a  great  reduction  of  temperature  and  high  winds  from  west  and  northwest  in  the  line 
of  the  general  atmospheric  movement.  The  whole  will  move  eastward  along  tbe 
thermal  lines,  or  from  a  point  north  of  west  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  from  southwest  across  the  Atlantic.  The  average  rate  of  progress  is  that  of  the 
westerly  wind  of  the  latitudes,  or  not  far  from  twenty-fivo  miles  per  hour ;  they  often 
move  niuch  faster,  aud  still  more  often  appear  so  to  move  when  it  ia  merely ybrmoft'on 
in  advanee,  and  they  may  also  appear  to  move  very  slow  when  formation  westward,  or 
when  exhaustion  is  in  progress. 

South  of  this  belt  severe  general  storms  occur  which  have  not  such  movement,  and 
which  are  intermediate  between  those  last  described  and  the  tropical  storms.  In 
Texas  they  are  called  '■  JVbrlAers"  and  they  occur  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf 
with  great  severity.  They  move  eastward  in  winter,  but  not  at  other  seasons,  and  they 
undoubtedly  originate  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  lirst,  or  those  of  excess  of  heat 
and  moisture.  And  this  excess  is  palpable  at  the  surface,  affecting  the  whole  volume, 
and  malting  the  storm  more  violent  accordingly  at  the  surface.  They  are  tropical 
storms,  having  a  partial  identity  with  the  forms  of  temperate  latitudes,  and  sometimes 
being  transferred  there.  This  condition  of  sensible  heat  and  excessive  humidity  is 
always  conspicuous  and  peculiar  on  the  Gulf  coast,  showing  that  the  lower  atmo- 
sphere shares  the  changes. 

When  the  conditions  occur  near  the  comparatively  cold  land  surface  of  dry  districts 
bordering  the  Onlf,  as  in  Texas,  the  most  violent  wind  induced  is  one  from  these  cool 
land  areaa,  a  norther  there,  which  is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  area  of  the  storm 
in  regard  to  temperature  and  humidity.  As  the  contrast  of  conditions  is  then  extreme, 
the  winds  are  among  the  most  violent  belonging  to  any  class  of  storms. 

In  September  1854  two  marked  storms  occurred  on  the  Gulf,  one  in  Texas  and  one 
at  the  Florida  peninsula,  the  last  of  which  passed  off  along  the  Gulf  Stream  in  one  of 
the  violent  storma  peculiar  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  last  began  Sept.  6th  near  Cape 
Florida  and  Key  West,  and  continued  until  Sept.  14th,  when  it  had  reached  the  meri- 
dian of  35°  W.  and  lat.  54° ;  the  first  named  began  later,  and  continued  two  days  in 
lower  Texas,  and  two  days  still  later  near  Now  Orleans,  though  not  severe  here,  and 
not  known  in  Florida  or  at  Charleston.  The  extreme  southwest  of  Texas  had  little  of 
it,  as  the  following  notices  will  show. 


September  17ih  to  ^9th,  1854. 


inds  E.  and  N 
.Upper  Texas 
;  winds  S,  an 
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Gaivoston  and  Tlclnity ;  most  Tfoleut  from  N.  E.  snd  9,  E.  blowing  aown  i 
Fort  Wasliiti,  K.  TeiM ;  slight  fall  at  Ireronifler  oq  ITlh  ;  wind  B.  light,  » 


' ;  ellglil  bll  of  baromster  1 


Key  West ;  sllglil  showers  ;  mo  fall  of  bsrometer  ;  no  storm. 
Fort  Myers,  lower  Fla.  ;  Tlolenl  showers  ISlt  aud  20[li. 
Port  BroDke,  TMipa  Bay ;  nearly  clear. 

In  this  oase  the  ^torm  was  one  of  unuBual  violence,  and  tliongh  no  barometer  was 
it  any  part  of  tlie  area  where  it  was  severe,  there  i3  no  doubt  of  the  great 
a  of  the  depressioa.  The  winda  were  extremely  variable  about  its  central 
district,  which  was  a  little  west  of  G-alreston,  and  they  blew  t«ward  that  point  gene- 
rally. Eastward  the  rains  were  oontinned  for  a  day  or  two  aa  far  as  Pensacola,  though 
they  were  not  violent ;  and  at  the  Atlantic  coast  no  traces  of  it  appeared.  At  New 
York  the  barometer  was  half  an  inch  above  the  mean  for  the  17th  and  18th,  falling  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  on  the  19th,  and  immediately  rising  again.  In  short  the 
whole  storm  was  confined  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  moved  very  little  if  any  east- 
ward. At  the  posts  of  upper  Texas,  Forts  Chadbotinie,  Belknap,  and  Arbucble,  the  S. 
and  S.  E.  winds  prevailed  uninterruptedly  while  the  violent  N.  and  N.  E.  gales  blew 
in  the  vicinity  of  Galveston. 

The  other  instance  enumeraled  in  this  connection  belongs  to  a  different  class  of 
storms ;  those  which  originate  in  the  tropics  and  take  the  course  of  tlie  Oulf  Stream 
from  the  capes  of  Florida,  following  it  substantially  until  they  are  lost  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  notices  of  it  illustrate  the  class.  It  was  observed  very  carefully  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  whose  notes  will  best  show  the  sucoession  of 
events  at  one  point  j 

Barou.     Tenp.       Winds,  aondi. 

jBclMonTllls,Fla.,  Sept.  eii,  IBM.        ^.»SS       Si.7  H.  B,  raoderale;  donds  trlBkly  N.  E. 


"      "    e  p.  m.    "  .aS3       84.  S,  W.  3.  E.  W.  8.  Nearly  clear. 

On  September  7th  a  gale  prevailed  at  S.  S.  E.  off  Cape  Florida  which  increased  to  a 
destructive  hurricane  on  the  8th.  At  Charleston  and  Savannah  it  was  more  destruc- 
tive in  regard  to  inundations  than  any  storm  for  many  years,  and  the  force  of  the 
gale  was  from  northeast,  east,  and  southeast ;  blowing  fully  on  the  shore,  and  inun- 
dating all  the  low  lands.  The  wind  was  strong  and  constant  from  R.  E.  tlirough  the 
6th,  7th,  and  morning  of  the  8th  ;  when  it  changed  to  S.  B.  with  equal  severity.   The 
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waters  subsided  on  the  8tli  and  9th.  with  strong  S.  W.  winds.     It  was  a  hurricane  at 
N.  E.  through  the  whole  of  the  Slh  at  Savannah. 

At  Norfolk  a  violent  N.  E,  storm  conamenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  and  ooii- 
tinned  over  two  days.  The  entire  area  of  the  Qulf  Stream  was  at  this  time  oooiipied 
by  violent  galea,  mainly  from  H.  E.  At  Washington  a  very  profuse  rain  fell  throagh 
the  night  of  the  9th,  and  half  the  day  following,  with  moderate  wind  and  nearly  calm. 
At  Baltimo'e  the  same  weather  prevailed.  At  Philadelphia  it  began  four  honrs  later, 
and  was  accompanied  with  very  high  N.  E.  wind,  prostrating  buildings  in  some  cases. 

At  Kew  York  the  rain  began  at  9  p.  xQ.  of  the  9th,  and  continued  with  heavy  N.  E. 
wind  during  part  of  the  next  day.  At  Boston  it  began  at  the  same  time  and  was  vio- 
lent at  N.  E.  for  thirty-six  hours ;  two  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  falling. 

At  sea  this  series  of  gales  waa  continued  to  lat.  54°,  and  long.  350  west,  at  least ; 
strewing  the  surface  with  wrecks  in  great  numbers.  la  most  oases  the  severe  gales 
were  N.  E.,  thoagh  some  of  destructive  severity  were  at  H.  W.  on  the  western  border 
of  the  line  of  storms. 

Few  barometers  were  observed  in  the  line  of  the  s( 
depression  was  slight,  and  at  Albany  a  fall  of  near  t 
the  9th.     At  sea  the  range  was  doubtless  very  great,  though  no  positivi 
hand.     At  Jacksonville,  Florida,  It  exceeded  six-tenths  of  an  inch ;  at  Savannah  it 
reached  one  inch.  (Dr.  Posey.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area  and  time  of  this  series  of 
storms  should  have  given  violent  N.  E.  winds,  and  that  the  whole  western  border  was 
characterized  by  these  as  far  as  the  storm  was  felt.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the 
general  form  of  this  class,  which  usually  have  a  large  proportion  of  westerly  winds  at 
the  border  at  least,  and  at  sea  as  the  storm  recedes.  From  Boston  to  Norfolk  the 
N.  E.  gale  continued  to  the  end,  and  at  points  farther  south  it  was  suoceedod  hy  S.  E. 
and  S.  W.  winds  only.  In  other  respects  it  is  evidently  similar  to  the  class  Mr.  Red- 
field  has  so  thoroughly  examined  and  so  well  defined  in  many  publications  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  progress  of  these  along  the  coast,  their  partial  extension  in- 
land, and  their  apparent  blending  or  identity  with  the  general  storms  of  the  tempe- 
rate latitudes  here,  are  points  veiy  well  shown  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Eedfleld  has  treated  these  so  ably  that  any  particular  examination  of  the  gene- 
ral facts  is  unnecessary  now ;  it  is  clear  that  the  great  storms  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  are  most  destmotive  fo  shipping  come  up  from  the  south  along  the  line  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  usually  from  the  tropics,  where  their  progress  or  course  is  from 
E.  S.  E.,  recurving  first  at  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  again  leaving  the  coast  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  nearly  on  the  Hue  of  the  isothermals  for  the  season  in  which  they 
occur.  There  is  an  axis  of  greatly  diminished  pressure,  often  bo  much  as  one  inch 
below  the  mean,  and  a  general  rotation  of  the  attendant  winds  from  left  to  right,  or  at 
U.  E.  on  the  left  and  S.  W.  on  the  right  of  the  phenomenon,  looking  in  the  direction 
of  its  movement.  The  rate  of  movement  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Eedfield  at  less  than  25 
miles  per  hour  at  the  south  and  until  they  reach  the  temperate  latitudes,  from  which 
time  they  are  rapidly  accelerated,  and  attain  fifty  miles  per  hour  in  the  higher 
latitudes. 

Forcible  as  the  evidences  of  dynamic  agency  appear  in  this  class  of  storms  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  not  subject  to  such  laws,  and  that  they  exhibit  violence  pro- 
portioned only  to  the  contrasts  of  temperature,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  condensation. 
The  apparent  rotation  is,  in  part,  the  incident  of  their  progress  forward  as  a  whole, 
and  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  storm  of  Sept,  1854,  it  is  far  from  uniformly 
true  that  any  completeness  of  the  rotary  movement  exists,  and  often  the  case  that 
winds  from  but  a  single  quarter  are  felt  at  the  same  moment  over  nearly  all  the  area 
embraced.  Itegarding  all  these  winds  as  incidents  of  the  great  contrasts  of  density 
and  the  rapid  condensation  of  a  moving  mass  of  air  the  want  of  uniformity  is  easily 
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solved,  but  under  a  dynaiiiio  theory,  involving  rotation  a3  an  agency,  these  niiiform 
movements  heoome  indispensable.  Practically,  the  knowledge  of  this  probable  rota- 
tion is  of  great  consequence  and  value,  whether  this  theory  of  causation  is  applicable 

This  class  of  general  Bforms  of  the  tropical  region  is  so  important  that  it  wonld  ba 
of  the  greatefit  aetrfce  to  all  the  shipping  and  agrieultnral  interesla  of  the  south  At- 
lantic States  to  obtain  soma  knowledge  of  their  general  movement.  They  are  not 
winter  storms  strictly,  but  hnrricanea,  and  belonging  to  a  "  liatricane  season"  almost 
exclusively,  which  covers  only  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  Late 
in  August  and  early  in  September  they  are  most  frequent,  and  they  move  along  a  line 
so  niaoh  extended,  and  spread  so  largely  in  their  progress  northward  that  a  rate  of 
progress  might  be  calculated,  and  their  presence  at  the  moat  southern  point  telegraphed. 

As  this  chapter  is  in  preparation  a  succession  of  extended  and  severe  storms  has 
occurred  which  very  well  illustrates  the  classes  of  violent  and  destructive  character 
in  the  United  States,  though  they  are  not  exclusively  winter  storms.  They  are  earlier 
and  better  defined  than  usual  in  each  ease,  however,  particularly  that  in  the  Qulf 
near  New  Orleans. 

The  first  was  on  Atignst  10th  and  11th,  1856,  and  it  may  have  come  np  from  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Gulf,  though  it  was  apparently  central  at  the  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana nearly  south  of  New  Orleans.  At  Isle  Derniere,  or  Last  Island,  it  began  with  a 
high  N.  E,  wind  on  Saturday,  Aug.  9th,  with  a  surf  rolling  with  rapidly  increasing 
violence  &om  S.  E,  which  indicated  a  gale  in  the  distance  in  that  quarter.  This  in- 
creased through  the  morning  of  Sunday,  10th,  when  the  gale  had  changed  to  S.  E.  and 
was  at  its  height,  flooding  the  island  and  destroying  everything  on  it.  It  was  the 
extreme  point  of  land  S.  S.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  and  occupied  as  a  pleasure  resort  for 
the  hot  months.  At  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  the  wind  was  N.  and  N.  E.  at  this 
time  with  torrents  of  rain ;  at  Galveston  S,  E.  a  gale,  but  without  rain.  The  whole 
storm  had.  but  a  slight  movement  eastward,  if  any,  and  it  appears  to  have  exhausted 
itself  on  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  next  was  one  originating  in  the  Middle  States,  and  occurring  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  a  line  from  Washington  to  Albany.  In  central  New  Yorfc,  west  of  Albany, 
excessive  floods  of  rain  fell,  but  it  does  not  appear  at  any  point  west  of  Rochester. 
At  Washington  It  began  early  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  19th,  with  E.  and  S.  E.  wind  and 
rain  all  that  day ;  on  the  next  day  cold  and  strong  west  winds  prevailed.  At  Hew 
York  it  began  on  Monday,  18th,  continuing  through  Tuesday,  3.32  inches  rain  falling. 
At  Albany  it  began  early  on  Tuesday,  continuing  through  Wednesday  ;  at  Boston  on 
Tuesday  night,  lasting  36  hours.  Along  the  New  England  coast  and  at  Boston  the 
winds  were  at  N.  E. ;  at  New  York  and  southward  more  nearly  E.  and  S.  E.  In  New 
York  and  the  country  eastward  the  rains  were  heaviest,  causing  great  floods  on  the 
rivers.  The  wind  was  not  violent  at  any  point  on  the  land,  and  too  light  to  be  assigned 
any  agency  whatever  in  the  general  movement  or  causation.  It  was  followed  by  a 
week  or  more  of  very  cold  weather  over  ail  the  country  whsre  It  prevailed. 

Another  of  unusual  violence  and  extent  began  as  a  Cuban  Hurricane  at  or  beyond 
Sagua  la  Grande,  on  the  north  shore  of  Cuba,  on  August  27th ;  on  the  2Sth  it  was 
central  at  Havana,  causing  great  destruction  to  the  shipping  in  the  vicinity,  and  in- 
juring crops  exfensively.  From  this  point  it  moved  toward  New  Orleans,  being  en- 
countered by  the  ship  Daniel  Webster  at  lat.  260  30'  long.  87°  as  a  terrific  hurricane 
of  over  two  days'  duration.  The  barometer  of  this  ship  was  at  28.6  inohw  at  this 
point.  It  recurved  eastward  before  reaching  the  meridian  of  New  Orleans,  and  atraofc 
most  violently  at  Mobile  on  Aug.  30th,  ranging  over  the  whole  coast  eastward  to 
Appalachicola.  At  the  outer  islands  of  Mobile  harbor  the  surf  was  terrific  from  south- 
east, and  at  sea  between  this  point  and  Havana  the  first  half  of  the  storm  was  from 
It.  E.  and  the  last  and  most  severe  from  S.  E. 
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At  Montgomerj-  and  Eufala,  Alabama,  and  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  it  began  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  30th,  continuing  twenty  four  hours  ;  "  strewing  the  towug  with  pros- 
trate trees  and  fences,  and  blowing  down  many  buildings."  The  wind  was  here  from 
N.  and  N.  e;  At  Milledgville  and  Augusta,  Qa.,  and  at  Edgefield,  3.  C,  the  same 
severity  of  winds  existed,  with  excessive  floods  of  rain.  At  Savannah  violent  south- 
east winds  occurred  with  but  little  rain,  and  at  Charleston  it  was  the  same,  showing 
that  the  central  line  of  the  storm  was  inland,  and  not,  as  usual  in  these  oases,  along 
the  coast  or  out  at  sea.     At  Charleston  the  gale  was  on  Aug.  Slat. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Caroliuaa  the  storm  was  very  violent,  with  northeast  winds 
and  floods  of  rain ;  at  Goldsborough,  below  Raleigh,  snow  fell  for  on  hour  or  more  on 
the  ereniug  of  Sunday,  Aug.  31st.  At  Wilniington  the  gale  was  violent  on  Sundaj 
night  with  floods  of  lain.  Great  damage  was  done  by  floods  on  all  the  interior  rivers 
of  the  Carolinas. 

At  Norfolk  a  violent  northeast  gale  blew  on  Sept.  1st,  injuring  abiphouses  at  Forts- 
mouth,  and  doing  injury  at  sea  off  Norfolk,  though  leas  here  than  in  the  Gulf,  At 
Washington  the  wind  was  at  east  and  northeast  with  threatening  clouds  on  Sept.  1st, 
but  no  gale  ensued  and  no  rain  fell.  The  same  appearances  were  observed  at  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  which  last  point  was  the  extreme  limit  of  observed  disturb- 

From  the  first  observed  point  in  Cuba  the  whole  storm  traversed  ten  degrees  of 
latitude  and  thirteen  of  longitude  to  reach  its  return  point  near  Mobile,  and  its  north- 
eastern course  crossed  eight  degrees  of  latitnde  and  at  least  thirteen  of  longitude  to 
arrive  at  its  central  point  off  the  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay ;  it  probably  extended 
much  farther  along  the  Onlf  stream  in  the  Atlantic.  Along  this  track  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length  its  progress  averaged  nearly  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  distance  from  Sagua  la  Grande  to  Norfolk  was  travereed  in  about  five  days. 

In  all  these  oases  the  more  violent  winds  were  northeast  in  the  temperate  latitudes 
north  of  the  30th  parallel,  and  south  of  that  they  were  tropica!  hurricanes. 

This  last  hurricane  strikingly  conforms  to  the  curves  drawn  by  Mr.  Redfleld  of  a 
considerable  nnmbcr  of  similar  storms,  and  its  track  was  nearly  identical  with  one  of 
August,  1S51  ;  going  a  little  farther  west  than  that,  however. 

In  Georgia  there  is  a  recognized  hurricane  d  whi  h       d  utjcal  with  that  per- 

mitting the  growth  of  tropical  fruits,  and  em  ra  s  h  un  es  along  the  Atlantic 
with  those  of  tha  southern  border  of  tlie  Sta  Th  hu  n  anes  of  tropical  origin 
constantly  recurve  along  this  coast,  and  appr  h  ng  rom  h  south  or  southeast 
return  northeastward  nearly  in  a  line  with  th    Gu  m        the  high  temperate 

latitudes  when  theyretain  their  force  sufficient  y  any  b  m  far.  Manyofthese 
are  out  at  sea  so  far  as  to  be  felt  but  moderately  on  the  coast,  and  some  not  at  all,  but 
the  more  commom  track  is  very  near  th«  aotnal  coast  line  for  the  centre  of  the  storm, 
or  its  track  of  greatest  violenoe. 

In  the  following  list  some  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  those  known  to  our  history, 
as  a  basis  of  induction  in  regard  to  their  frequency,  severity,  and  course  of  move- 
ment. Previous  to  1800  the  notices  are  of  little  value  beyond  mere  citation,  but  for 
the  period  of  Mr,  Redfleld's  attention  to  tbeni  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  all  im- 
portant facts  has  been  attained.  Those  accredited  to  Mr.  Redfieid  are  from  his  charts 
and  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1832, 1846,  1854,  and  several  other 
years  ;  a  list  of  the  earliest  is  from  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  and  other 
historical  sources, 
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List  of  Hurricanes  on  the  Coast  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  on  the 
North  Coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 

irciO,*Sept.l6lli.  {Bamaa;/.)  "Scb  rueheil  io  apooCharleBton  wiUiaioiifng  Impetiioeily."— Many  llies 


,  Sept.  181h-l71h.  {Ramsay, LamboU.)    "The  great  harrlranf ,  sttended  vUh  m  Uomen 

from  the  sea."    All  the  reasels  at  Cliarleatoii  except  ooe  driven  aahore. 

3, (Barfen.)  "A  remarSable  hurricane  visited  Ken-  Orleana  Ihio  year,  and  nearlj 

destroyed  all 

Iho  buildings." 

a,  Sept,  I4th,  {Hewat.  Ramsay-)   Town  and  lowlands  of  ChBriesWn  innndaledi  twen 

y-tiree  ships 

driran  en  shore  and  mostly  destroyed,  So.    Weather  Tety  hot  preceding  11. 

2,  Sept. (PAaimST-j.)  "The  l»o  hnrrlcanea  which  happened  in  Sept,  1752  were  scar 

100  miles  back  In  the  country,  though  the  first  raged  tor  ten  hours,"  ie.    (W 

nth.  JtMs-ot 

S.C) 

a,  Sept.  15lh.  (PWofeott,  Chalmeri,  Eamaay.)   The  whole  summer  very  warm  at  Char 

eston;  all  the 

yessels  in  the  harbor  driven  ashore  and  some  ol  Ihem  six  miles  Inland  ove 

talioD.  that  of  1804."    (Dr.  Prloleau.  from  Di.  John  Monllrie.)    "  All  wooden 

ene  story  In  height  were  either  boat  down  or  shattered  ;  many  gable  ends  o 

blown  ont."    Trees  which  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  again  blossomed  and 

the  lale  autumn  which  followed.    (Ramsay.) 

8, iLyell.)    Au  instance  of  the  flooding  of  St.  Slmona  Island,  coast  of  Georgia, 

eferted  to  by 

Lyell.    [SKUiT^VUittoU.S.) 

hough  not  so 

great  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    The  sea  was  driven  over  the  islanda  alon 

the  auir.    Easl  of  Lake  Borgne  the  wind  was  from  the  sea  (E,  S.  E,|,  but  f 

blew  with  the  greatest  violence  from  N.  K.  E.  and  E.    Towards  Mobile  It 

cslroyed  the 

fruit. 
1778,  Oct.  7th  to  10th.    {Baha,  aayarrt.)    Cited  by  Oayatre  as  vetj  deitructive  to  const  eatabilslimeuti 
near  New  Orleans. 
18th.    (Oayarre.)    Cited  by  this  lothorii  of  leas  severity  than  others. 
71h  to  10th.     {Galvei.  Oayarre.)     "H  raged  with  such  violence  (in  lower  Louisiana)  that 
the  sea  was  higher  than  ever  before,  entirely  destroying  aU  the  eatabllahmcnla  al  (ho  Eeliie, 
Bayou  SI.  John,  »nd  Tlgonyon." 
0,  Aug.  21th.    (Oayarre.)    ThU  swept  over  the  province  of  Loul^ana,  destroying  all  crops,  tearing 
aown  buildings,  and  sinking  every  vessel  or  boat  which  was  afloat  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  Intendant,  Navarro,  laancd  a  consolatory  circnlar  to  the  inhabllanla. 
0,  Oct.  3d  to  Sth.    {Se^field.)    October  Sd,  at  the  western  part  of  Jamaica ;  4th  at  Cuba ;  51h  in  the 
Unit  of  Florida.    (Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  1837.) 
IDlhtolSth.    (Se^fiel^.)    Oct.  10th  at  Barbadoes;  12tb  north  of  Jamaica;  ISlh  off  Havana; 
leth  near  Bermuda.    Both  these  storms  of  1780  are  no  doubt  imperfectly  traced,  and  it  la 
probable  that  they  are  like  others. 

1804,  Sept  Sd  to  0th.    (Bonuny,  Drayton.  Bt^iSfM,  I/ydl.)    Sep.  3d  at  Antigua;  6th  at  Nassau,  New- 
decline  In  violence  till  10  p.  m."    Houses  were  blown  down,  wharves  destroyed,  &c  ,  at 


*  Drayton  (View  of  South  Carolina,  1802)  mentions  a  seTereliuiTiciinB  in  1699,but 
it  is  likely  from  the  deaoription  that  that  and  the  one  cited  by  Eamsay  in  1700  are 
the  same. 

"In  the  138  years  since  the  settlement  of  Charleston,  several  minor  Etonns  haye 
passed  oyer  without  exciting  any  permanent  public  attention,  bot  four  have  done 
extensive  mischief  and  are  particularly  remembered.  The  first  was  in  1700,  the 
second  in  1728,  the  third  in  1763,  and  the  fourth  in  1804."— Ramsay  Hist.  S,  C.  1809, 
vol.  II.  p.  314,  &c. 
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(JJ^.Bflrt™.)    HurrLcana  cited  i^  Br.  B^lon'srapon 

UoDda; ,  S«p.  eth,  BDd  to  10  i 

At  IBM  p.ni-,B  violent  tornsdo  Blrnck  Iha  city,  jaaaiug  from  soallicisl  to  northwest  in  s 

lino  100  yards  wMfl,  destroying  m    7  11  d        ImmensB  Braount  of  property.    In  lio- 

""     "      "  d  It  w      appitently  an  Inddeot  of  Ihe  great 

!   ppi    lb    Bailie  lonodated,  bnildings  washed 

1813,  Ang,  271h.    {MUa' Eeg.)    At  Charleston    m     jprs       d    wned  and  vessels  lost— the  eoaet  Inun- 
dated, Jio. 
ISH,  JulylBl.    (Mkl'  Reg.)  A  violent  toroad      t  Ch    1    t        IP  rentlyceDtrel  to  a  general  hurrlcBoe 

new's,  Sept.  18 ;  New  Tort  22d  1  coast  of  Ehode 
ictlTO  from  sontheast,"  ke. 

1821, {Br.  BaHo-a.)    Cited  as  one  of  the  hnrrloanes  eipcrleneed  at  Hew  Orleans. 

ISSI,  Sept  1st  to  4th.    (EeO/ldd.)    Bept.  Isl  north  of  Porto  Bico ;  2d  off  St  Augnstine  ;^d  at  HocfolH;  4th 
Bt  FoFtltuid,  Ualne,  tut.    This  Is  distant  from  tbe  coast  at  Cbarleslon,  and  the  track  is  drawn 
Sn  a  lino  too  nearly  directly  northward  to  be  cooforraabls  to  others. 
1622.  Ai^. (Papers.)    Severe  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Carolluas. 

Seaand  VisU  to  IT.  S. 
1827,  Aoff.  17th  to  271h.    (Baffiela.)    Ang.  171hat  Barbadoes  ;  ISlbneatHayti ;  24th  east  of  Charleston  ; 
25th  off  Cape  Hattsras ;  27th  east  of  New  York  ;  28tli  east  of  Halifai:.    This  waa  centi'al  to 
the  Onlf  Stream  through  Its  whole  tracit,  and  nearly  midway  hetween  Bermuda  and  Charles- 
ton.   Mr.  Eedfleld  glres  11  nanllcal  miles  per  hour  as  the  ratio  of  movement  of  this  storm. 

of  the  coaal  at  the  Hlo  Orande. 
1830,  Ang.  10th  to  IStli.    (R«{ffeW,)    Aug.  lOth  at  Barbadoes ;  121h  at  Antigua ;  15th  at  Et.  Augustine  ; 
16th  between  Charleston  and  Norfolk  ;  18th  off  Boston ;  18th  at  Newfoundland,    This  fol- 
lowed Ihe  coaat  frem  the  south  of  Florida  to  Norfolk,  and  then  passed  oS  on  a  line  more 

1830,  Aug.  22a  to  27th.    {SaiUdd.*)    TMa  storm  hae  a  similar  general  track,  but  lies  ferther  east  lian 

the  last,    la  path  divides  the  distance  between  the  West  India  Islands  and  Bermuda  on  the 

Olf  Cape  Hattcras  Its  dnra,llon  was  42  honrs. 

1831,  Aug. lOlh  to  lath.  {Se^JMd.lSSi; £erlanaier.)  At  Barbadoss  Aug.  10th;  13thEa3tot  Cnba;  llthat 

westendofCuha  and  Havana;  16th  near  tbe  oorthshores  of  thoQnlf  south  of  New  Orleans; 
17th  and  ISlh  conllnnlDg  on  Iha  coasts  of  the  Qulf,  inundating  Ihe  Balire  end  sweepingaway 
hoDses,  and  wasting  In  heavy  rains  Inland.  This  did  not  reach  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  In 
ail  respects  liite  those  that  do  so  by  Ihe  longer  route  west  of  Florida,  and  the  orosaing  of  the 
lowlands  of  the  aorth  of  Florida,  The  rate  of  movement  waa  13"^  nantical  miles  per  houc 
liy  Mr.  Eedield'B  ealculallou.  It  was  very  dealrnclivo  at  the  Hlo  Orande  In  lower  Texas. 
1931, {Bartrm.)    Cited  by  this  author  as  one  of  the  etorma  inundating  Hew  Orleans. 

1834,  Sept.  (!)    {Lope!.  Boneigaes,  Lt.  Welster.)    A  hurrioajie  is  ennmeraled  for  September  of  this  year 

by  these  aulboritiea  in  a  list  of  those  destructive  on  the  coast  of  lower  Texas  since  1S28.  (Lt. 
debater's  survey  of  the  coast  at  the  month  of  the  Bio  Grande,  IStS.) 

1835,  Aug.  12th— 161h.    (Sa^Od,  Berlanitier.)    At  Antigua,  &c,  on  the  12tt;  131h  Porto  Eiej ;  Itlhltayll 

not  felt  at  Hew  Orleans."    This  is  one  of  the  hurricanes  which  are  exhansted  In  the'  weatern 

areas  of  the  Gulf  and  on  the  coast  otTexaswithontretumlngeastwardto  the  higher  latitudes. 

1837,  Aug.  2d.    (Hooe.)    At  Bt,  Thomasand  PortoSleo  Aug,  2d.    At  first  a  hnrrieaoe  trom  H.  W.  2  hours  ; 

1837,  Sept.  27th  to  Oct.  10th.  {Beria-ntUa;  Lopa,  Redfietd.)  Sept.  271h  south  of  Jamaica ;  Oct.  lat  at 
Tncatan ;  2d  and  Sd  at  Matamotas,  destreying  the  town  of  Brazos  Santiago,  and  mandating 
the  coast  for  many  miles  Inland  (Beriandier) ;  Olh  at  Galveston ;  aih  near  New  Orleans ;  7th 
at  Mobile;  Sth  near  Charleston ;  9th  andlOth passing  off E,  H.E.  from  Charleston  southward 
of  the  usual  line. 

•  Mr,  Eedfleld  gives  in  bis  first  chart  the  track  of  another  in  1830,  which,  lay  mid- 
may  between  the  Florida  coast  and  Bermuda,  and  which  begnn  in  the  latitude  of 
Florida  on  Sept.  29th,  reaching  Newfoundland  Banks  on  the  2d  of  October.  Aa  it  ia 
omitted  from  his  second  chart,  it  may  hare  been  tliought  in  doubt. 
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LStH  M  Aug,  23d.  (Es(d,  «e*!eM.]  Oq  Aug.  lOlh  Ihis  Icgan  at  Sip  W.  lung.  Ic  the  lalilude 
ot  Antigua;  it  CE-mo  near  the  coast  Bt  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  returned  lo  the  aame 
meiidisn  st  the  «al  parallel  on  Aug.  23d,    No  olhet  dates  are  given. 

-  i^ffasiffiteg,  Lt^  Waster.)  At  3razo»  Santiago.  But  one  of  tlie  autboiitlea  cited  by  Lt, 
Welter  menllons  this  aa  BooiUng  tba  coasts  at  the  lower  Bio  Grande. 

-  (Bansisnea.')  This  la  mentioaedin  the  list  clteil  by  Lt.  Webgler.  Itia  not  known  nhelher 
tbla  extended  eleewbeie,  but  the  coast  viUagea  near  Ibe  mouth  of  Ibe  Bio  Grande  were  cilber 

of  origin  in  long.  W  W.  to  Ibe  coast  of  Mexico  at  Tajupico  ;  the  track  lying  between  the  Slat 
and  30tb  parallels.  First  observed  in  lal.  25° M',  long.  63°  W.  on  Aug.  30th;  Sept.  lei  north 
nf  Turk's  Ulanfl ;  Sept.  Sd  south  ot  Haasan,  H.  P.  ;  Sept,  4th  between  Key  West  and  Havana  ; 

bolw«en  Uatamoias  and  Tampico  ;  9th  waallng  at  aixty  ndles  Inland  from  Tampieo,    Thia 

»iDtli  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  on  Sept.  4tb.    IM  tracH  was  nearly  due  west  at  a  mean 

2d  to  eib.  {ReOJiad.)  rirst  observed  October  Zd  at  Tampico ;  Oct,  4tli,  5Ui  off  Ballie ;  Oct. 
Khoveralaigepart  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  central  a  lUtte  north  of  Tampa  Bay ;  6th  at 
Bt,  Augustine  and  Charleston ;  »tli  aoiih  ot  Bermuda,  and  going  more  direcUy  eastward  Ibau 

Boothem.  At  New  York  the  barometer  waa  rery  blgh,  30,10  to  30,48  on  4th  to  71b,  Tbls 
was  a  norther  on  the  Uexlcan  coast.  Immense  numbers  of  sea  and  land  birds  wore  killed 
and  round  Ooaling  at  sea.    Progress  leas  than  10  miles  per  hour. 


1,  A«) 

f.4th— 6th,    (Berlandier,  Lopa.)    "The  moat  terrible  andd. 

^strucUv. 

)  of  any,  though  very  Hide 

rain  tell  (at  the  Eio  Grande).    Bot  a  veatlge  of  a  single  1 

nalned  at  Brnius  Santiago 

beach."  (Berlaadler.)*    About  seventy  lives  were  lost  a 

houses  and  stores  were  wilbdrawn  from  tbeir  former  posi 

lions  arit 

irlbia  storm,  and  the  coast 

were  wrecked,  and  2546  houses  destroyed.  (Humboldt's  Cuba,  Thraehtr.)    Very  destructivs 
at  Key  West  alone.    This  is  thought  by  Sir.  Redfleld  to  have  developed  %  second,  which 

ISK,  Sept,  lltb  to  aisl,    [Redfi^rt,)    Al  St.  Vincent  Sept.  11th ;  Porto  Rico  12th  ;  west  of  Eermnda  171b  ; 

Mr.  Kedfleld.    Tbls  did  not  appear  on  the  coast  at  Charleston. 

1846,  —  —    {Barton.)    Ciled  by  this  antbor  aa  inuadatlng  the  coast  near  Hew  Orleans. 

ISU,  Oct.  6tli  lo  14th.  fliedJUM,:)  Beginning  at  the  south  of  Jamaica  It  is  traced  nearly  northward  by 
Havana,  Cedar  Keys,  the  interior  of  lower  Georgia  on  the  ISlb;  the  interior  al  Washington 
on  the  13th  ;  and  near  Quebec  on  the  14th.  This  track  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful  in 
the  north.    II  was  very  severe  at  Havana  and  Key  West.    (Key  West  and  Havana  papers.) 

I8i8,  Aug.  22d  to  Sept.  3d.    {Bedfidd.)    Began  near  Antigua  Aug.  22d,  passed  Turk's  Island  and  Nassau, 


Aug  iethat60°W 


Sepl.  1 


*  Berlandlersityemacommniiieation toLt.  Webater,  "Theepoohof  theintuidationa 
caused  by  storms  on  the  coast  <of  lower  Texas,  rooiitb  of  Rio  dranda)  is  variable,  but 
in  general  thoy  happen  every  three  or  foar  years  from  the  month  of  August  to  October. 
The  innndatioua  ot  the  Kio  Grande  hare  very  little  to  do  with  the  damage  done  by  the 
sea  either  at  the  Brazos  Santiago  or  at  the  month  of  the  river.  Those  of  the  eoaat  are 
caused  hy  storms  which  take  place  near  the  West  Indies  or  in  the  Gulf,  especially 
when  the  east  wind  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time  and  with  great  force.  One  single 
storm  has  been,  according  to  my  observations,  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  continent  itself."  As  the  result  of  Ihis  inquiry  the  coast  was  reported 
untenable  for  military  or  naval  depots. 
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g,  SOrh  to  Sept.  lltb.  {RedfiOd.)    This  was  the  most  Biten 


17-  B.  lil.,  i»a«Dg  slowly  W.  N.  V 

r.  ibote  or  north  ot  most  of  Ihs  West  India  lalands,  go 

he  eth  and  7th,  and  then  relnrning  northeastward  Iw 

sa  rapidly,  and  psoeing  on  tlis  line 

of  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  Iceland.    It  was  fell  in  varlo 

coast,  and  particularly  at  Cape  Hatleraa  ;  Mr,  Eedfle 

dcsfgMllng  11  Iho  Ojpg  r«n*!  and 

path  of  the  alorm  Iha  dopression  o 

IWi,  Sept. 

SfhloMth.    (BciMarfn,  J-Mq,,  Sc) 

tille.  Ela. ;  8th  at  Chirtoston ;  101 

fie  storms  and  galea,  and  though  great  quantities  of  wa 

fell  inland  the  central  Una  was  d 

Posey's  bitomoter  fell  to  29,01  or  c 

early  an  inch  helow  the  mean. 

IBM,  Aug. 

th  to  12th.    (Bfflfton.JffHoOria.Bsj. 

Inundation  of  portions  of  the  coast  south  of  New  Orleans,  Last  Island  |Isls  Dernlere)  par- 
tionUrtr.  (See  prevloas  deieriptlon.)    At  New  Orleans  13  Inehes  of  rain  fell.  IBarlon.) 
1853,  Aug,  271h  to  Sept.  2d.    Thie  very  recent  hunicnne,  "the  most  disastrous  rtnco  1816,"  is  thrown 

of  Cnba  Ang  a7th,  where  it  was  Tery  deatructiie ;  it  was  central  at  Havana  on  the  281h ; 
central  midway  from  Havana  to  Mnbilo  on  the  asth,  with  the  barometer  (steamship  B,  Web- 
ster) at  28,6  inches  ;  between  Mobile  and  Appalachlcola  on  the  30th ;  and  Montgomery,  Ala, 
and  MiUedgeyllle,  Ga,  on  the  30th  and  31st:  "  Edgefleld,  S,  C.  and  Goldshoroogh,  N,  C,  on  the 
31si ;  and  at  HorfQik  Sept.  1st.  It  then  pasted  eastward  at  a  low  angle,  not  reaching  any 
northern  cltr  as  a  storm,  though  there  were  threatening  appearances  u  far  as  New  York. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  list  here  given,  the  oorcected  edition  of  Johnston's  Fhy- 
Bioal  Atlas  of  1856  has  been  received,  which  gives,  in  a  similar  arrangement,  a  list  of 
127  ojolones  or  hurrieanea  occurring  in  the  West  Indies  in  a  period  of  354  years,  or 
from  1493  to  1847.  Nearly  all  the  references  relate  to  phenomena  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  effects  prodncsd  there,  which  is  a  field  not  embraced  in  the  purpose  of  this 
work;  and  very  few  citations  mention  the  United  Slates  at  any  point,  when  the  storm 
doubtless  extended  to  the  coast  somewhere.  Some  incidents  are  of  snfGcient  interest 
in  this  connection  to  be  transcribed. 

The  first  hurricane  on  record  was  experienced  by  Columbas  in  1493  (Feb.  13,)  in 
the  North  Atlantic  ;  and  three  others  are  described  by  him  previous  to  1502. 

In  September,  1759,  the  Toitogas  were  flooded  by  a  hurricane  from  N.  E. 

In  1780,  Oct.  loth  and  12th,  a  terrific  hurricane  devastated  Barbadoes,  killing  4320 
persons, — "  a  12  pounder  gnn  was  moved  140  yards" — this  reached  Florida. 

In  1806  four  hurricanes  succeeded  each  other;  Ang.  30,  Sept.  13,  Sept.  27,  and  Oct. 
6  ;  each  very  destructive. 

In  1831,  Aug.  10,  the  whole  of  Eatbadoes  was  laid  waste ;  "  2500  persons  perished, 
and  5000  were  wounded."  "  A  piece  of  lead  4000  pounds  in  weight  was  lifted  and 
carried  1800  feet."    This  came  near  the  U.  S.  coast  but  did  not  quite  reach  it. 

In  1842,  July  12,  "  upwards  of  thirty  vessels  went  ashore  near  Cape  Hatteras,"  the 
storm  passed  over  Washington  and  estendsd  inland. 

In  1844,  Oct.  3,  a  furious  Cuban  hurricane  of  the  4th  is  supposed  lo  have  reached 
Canada  on  the  9th  and  10th — destroying  houses  and  vessels  on  the  Lakes. 

In  1846,  Oct.  11,  the  lighthouses  at  Key  West  and  Sand  Key  were  swept  away,  and 
over  twenty  vessels  were  lost  on  the  reef  at  those  points. 

—  Other  agencies  than  simply  the  force  of  wind  must  account  for  the  estraordinary 
cases  of  lifting  weights  so  frequently  noticed  in  these  hurricanes,  and  the  convective 
electric  disciiarge  is  an  obvious  and  adequate  solution  of  the  facts. 

This  is  far  from  forming  a  complete  list  of  the  hurricanes  of  these  three  mouths, 
August  to  October,  which  came  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  temperate 
latitudes  and  became  general  storms.  Though  rarely  going  inland  at  alt,  and  never 
as  far  as  the  Alleghanies,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  they  aSect  the  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  the  coast  more  than  any  others  in  conseiiuence  of  their  exces- 
sive violence.  They  are  particularly  severe  on  the  rice  plantations  from  their  efiect 
in  flooding  the  fields,  and  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  serious  injury  to  some  part 
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of  these  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Sea  Island  cotton  is  often  beaten  and  blown  ont  in 
3ach  Btorms,  also,  and  the  shijiping  of  the  crowded  track  to  HaTina  and  Key  West 
suffers  immense  injurj.  All  the  severe  storms  of  this  coast  and  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 
cause  flooding  tides  in  the  shallow  waters,  sometimes  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the 
mean ;  with  a  terrific  surf,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  fair  to  bring  the  swell  upon  a 
beach,  as  it  sometimes  is  for  two  or  thiee  days. 

The  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  these  hurricaues,  though 
they  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  coast  there  usually,  as  has  been  remarked  in  regard 
to  the  Northers  of  Texas,  instead  of  recurving  along  the  Atlantic  coast  northward  as 
most  of  those  east  of  Mobile,  and  as  all  do  east  of  the  Florida  peninanla.  Some  of 
these  are  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Louisiana  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  colony  from  their  terrible  severity.  Gayarre  mentions  one  on  the  Slst 
of  August  to  3d  of  September,  1772 ;  which  was  very  moderate  at  New  Orleans,  thongh 
very  severe  in  the  neighborhood.  "  The  sea  was  driven  over  the  islands,"  submerging 
the  lands  along  the  coast  at  the  south  and  east  of  New  Orleans ;  where  the  wind  was 
at  S.  S.  E.,  fiooding  the  lakes  and  inlets  with  a  great  swell  of  waters.  West  of  New 
Orleans  the  wind  was  from  N.  K.  E.  and  E.  with  equal  violence.  On  the  coast  toward 
Mobile,  woodlands  were  prostrated  for  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  in  many  places,  and 
the  spray  fell  in  heavy  showers  four  or  five  miles  inland.     (Hist.  La.  p.  74.) 

Another  in  Oct.  7th  to  10th,  1779,  destroyed  all  the  establishments  at  the  Belize, 
Bayoa  St.  John,  and  Tigouyou.  (Oalvez  in  Ibid.)  Another  on  August  18th,  1779,  oc- 
curred at  the  same  locality ;  and  one  of  stiU  greater  severity  than  any  before  noted,  on 
Aug.  24th,  1780,  "  swept  over  the  province,  destroying  crops,  tearing  down  buildings, 
and  sinking  every  vessel  or  boat  which  was  a^oat  on  the  Mississippi  or  lakes."  A 
circular  was  issued  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  Intendant  Navarro,  consoling  with  them 
on  their  losses.  (Hayarre.)  William  Dnnbar,  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  Natchez, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  described  those  of 
1779  and  1780  in  a  communication  to  that  society  (Trans.  Amer,  Phil.  Soo.  Vol.  VI., 
old  series)  in  which  he  assigns  a  terrible  degree  of  severity  to  that  of  1779,  himself 
being  at  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  and  that  point  being  the  centre  of  its  severity.  It 
was  at  first  terrifio  in  fury  from  southeast,  then  a  singular  calm  of  a  few  minutes  fol- 
lowed and  a  sudden  bursting  of  the  wind  from  the  opposite  quarter.  Half  New  Orleans 
was  unroofed,  the  vessels  in  the  river  sunk  or  driven  on  shore,  the  forests  prostrated, 
and  trees  and  shrubs  stripped  of  their  leaves  for  "  ten  or  twelve  miles  both  north  and 
south,"  and  many  strong  buildings  blown  to  pieces. 

The  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  these  storms  unfortunately  do  not  exist,  and 
it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  less  frequent  than  those  occurring  farther  eastward 
and  in  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  connect  eastward  with  the  class 
before  described,  and  some  are  brought  up  from  Cuba  and  the  interior  of  the  Gulf 
without  going  farther  than  the  coast  here.  The^most  severe  of  those  that  come  up 
from  the  soatheast  are  most  likely  to  recurve  on  the  extended  path  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  higli  latitudes.* 

*  A  Chronological  Table  of  Cyclonic  Hurricanes  sihich  have  occurred  in  tiie  West  In- 
dies and  in  the  North  Atlantic  from  1493  to  1855,  is  noticed  as  having  been  presented  to 
the  British  Association  at  its  last  meeting  by  Andres  Poey,  Esq.  of  Havana.  "  It  com- 
prises a  list  of  four  hundred  gales  and  hurricanes,  with  summary  descriptions  and 
references,  and  explanatory  notes ;  also  a  bibliographical  list  of  450  authors,  books, 
and  periodicals  where  JnterestiBg  accounts  of  hurricanes  may  be  found.  Of  tie 
number  of  hurricanes  cited  by  Mr.  Poey  as  having  occurred  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  the  monthly  distribution  of  355  was  as  follows ; 
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A  sapplementary  notice  of  another  class  of  storms  coming  naturally  in  connection 
with  the  imrrioanes,  tliongh  not  directly  related  to  tJie  general  winter  storms,  may  be 
added  here.  They  are  the  tornadoes  of  the  summer,  or  of  the  wanner  months,  whicli 
in  rare  instances  appear  also  in  the  cold  months  as  the  nucleus  of  a  widely  ostcnded 
and  violent  general  storm.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  special  phenomena 
of  these  tornadoes  in  the  effort  to  determine  their  dynamic  laws,  and  the  tracks  of 
several  have  been  accurately  and  minutely  surveyed,  defining  the  position  of  prostrate 
trees  and  of  all  objects  moved  by  the  wind.  A'spijal  involute  movement  along  a  line 
but  a  few  rods  in  width  baa  often  been  found  to  exert  a  tremendous  force  without  the 
slightest  exterior  disturbance,  and  to  exert  it  alike  whether  a  severe  storm  prevailed 
generally,  or  whether  the  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  perfectly  quiescent.  Little 
difference  is  presented  between  the  reverse  and  the  forward  movement  when  the 
whole  body  moved  at  a  rate  of  thirty  miiea  an  hour  ;  nearly  as  great  force  being  ex- 
hibited in  one  direction  as  another.  On  the  whole  there  are  inexplicable  phenomena 
connected  with  these  storms,  and  the  terrific  euei^y  they  exhibit  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  electrical  and  magnetic  forces  are  added  ju  their  extreme 
intensity  to  the  ordinary  violence  of  air  in  violent  motion. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  the  dynamic  theories  of  these  tornadoes  which 
hai»e  been  urged.  It  is  certain  that  their  phenomena  are  very  variable,  and  tliat  no 
single  rule  of  motion  applies  to  all  cases.  They  are  generally  involute  spirals,  revolv- 
ing with  the  sun  ;  but  they  are  often  evolute,  throwing  trees  outwardly  from  the 
centre  instead  of  inward,  and  they  sometimes  revolve  in  a  reverse  direction,  or  from 
left  to  right.*  In  many  cases  little  evidence  of  revolutions  exists  at  the  surface,  and 
the  phenomenon  has  the  appearance. of  a  travelling  vacuum,  toward  which  everything 
is  simply  and  directly  drawn,  and  in  these  cases  trees  are  thrown  in  a  line  with  the 
genera]  movement  for  most  of  the  track,  the  sides  presenting  angular  positions  point- 
ing more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  line  as  the  distance  from  its  centre  in- 
creases. In  all  cases  there  is  evidence  of  the  moat  intense  electrical  energy,  the  whole 
mass  glowing  with  it,  and  evidences  of  force  being  constantly  present  which  could 
only  be  induced  or  exerted  by  electric  hs^harges  though  these  discharges  never 
occur  in  the  form  of  lightning  and  thunder 

There  are  so  many  feature  of  identity  with  the  hurnomes  m  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  generate  the  land  tornadoes  that  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are 
different  only  in  degree,  or  in  dimensions.  The  same  nerveless  lassitude  is  felt,  and 
want  of  elasticity  in  the  air  before  they  appear,  which  is  but  an  expression  of  the 
peculiar  electrical  state  which  exists.  The  same  excessive  heat  and  excessive  satura- 
tion exist  in  both  cases,  and  this  general  oonclition  doubtless  originates  the  fearful 
displays  of  electric  energy  and  atmospheric  force  whicli  form  hurricanes  at  sea  and 
tornadoes  of  greater  or  less  area  on  the  land.  The  greatest  dilBculty  exists  in  ex- 
plaining the  facts  in  regard  to  their  narrow  limits  while  the  fullest  measure  of  vio- 
lence is  retained,  and  this  can  only  he  done  on  the  supposition  that  electric  energy 
makes  up  a  very  large  share  of  tho  force. 


Of  this  list  those  reaching  the  coast  of  the  United  States  would  doubtless  occuj 
mainly  in  the  three  months,  August  to  October,  and  certainly  within  the  five,  July  tt 
November.     (American  Journal  of  Science,  Nov.  1836.) 

*  Col.  Reid  saw  at  Bermuda  a  water  spout  revolving  in  a  reverse  direction,  and  ir 
thsBmalldnstwhirlwlnds  this  is  frequently  the  case.   (Am.  Jour.  Science,  1343.) 
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In  ttose  wtioh  show  a  great  preponderance  of  electric  energy  Hie  form  o(  an  invert- 
ed cone  is  most  common,  and  tlie  land  storm  a.nd  irater  spout  do  not  materiail/  differ. 
This  cone  may  sweep  the  earth  with  a  narrow  point  hut  a  few  yards  wide,  and  it  may 
be  hfted  from  tlie  anrf^ce  altogether  at  interrals,  coming  down  again  as  violently  as 
before.  Incomprehensible  as  the  force  exerted  by  a  proboscis -like  colnmn  of  a,ir  pro- 
jected from  a  broad  inverted  base  in  the  clouds,  and  vaiying  its  position  in  height  and 
otherwise,  as  a  solid  mass  might  be  lifted  and  swung,  there  is  no  measure  of  force 
known  to  ns  which  exceeds  that  of  this  eolnmn  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  traversing 
a  body  of  air  generally  calm.  The  few  wliioh  have  occurred  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
widely  extended  rain  storm,  have  had  no  greater  violence  than  those  of  the  narrowest 
line  in  a  still  da7  of  summer. 

The  frequency  and  distribution  of  these  tornadoes  is  a  subject  of  practical  interest, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hurricanes.  They  occur  over  every  part  of  the  United  States 
where  the  rain  fall  is  abundant,  and  at  the  seasons  of  its  greatest  abundance.  There 
are  none  on  the  great  plains  so  far  as  known,  at  a  distance  from  the  Mississippi  suf- 
ficient to  reach  the  dry  regions  ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  from  this  eastward  they  are  ([uite  equally  distributed  from  Canada  U)  Georgia. 
In  the  old  forests,  particularly  of  New  Yoric  and  Pennsylvania,  the  tracks  of  those 
which  prostrated  the  older  growth  a  century  since  may  still  be  traced  by  the 
belt  of  trees  of  uniform  size  and  peculiar  aspect  which  grew  np  subsequently.  The 
earth  hillocks  are  thickly  crowded  over  the  soil  of  these  belts,  on  all  tracks  where  the 
Boil  readily  turns  up  with  the  roots  of  trees.  From  the  clue  to  frequency  which  such 
tracks  give,  these  storms  must  be  placed  at  very  remote  interrals  for  any  one  locality 
— the  permanencejjf  such  a  forest  trace  could  be  relied  upon  for  at  least  five  hundred 
years,  and  they  now  exist  in  only  a  fen"  conspicuous  lines,  averaging  fifty  miles  distant 
perhaps,  and  lying  in  threads  of  thirty  to  two  hundred  rods  in  width,  and  ten  to  Sfty 
miles  in  length.  The  tracks  are  so  narrow  that  great  frequency  would  be  required  to 
mark  the  entire  surface,  yet  it  must  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  more  frequent  than 
the  hurricanes,  while  the  space  they  cover  is  the  smallest  thread  in  comparison  to 
those  gigantic  displays  of  atmospheric  disturbance. 

A  list  of  nearly  foi-ty  described  toi'nadoes  in  the  United  States  had  been  prepared 
for  this  place,  but  space  renders  it  impossible  to  give  it  in  full.     The  following  are 
types  of  the  class. 
ClndDnatl,  Ohio,  May  SSth,  1 


east  gals  then  pierailing.    Many  buildings  were  deatroyed,  nai  Uvea  lest.    It  compaiH  In 
Kew  Bruoawick,  N,  J.,  Juda  lBtli,1835,  51  p.  in.    Prof.  J,.  0.  B«ok  deaoribes  tWa  as  at  limes  a  doublfl  cono, 

liack  waa  vlalted  and  surreyed  by  Profa.  Bache  and  Eapy. 
KaUliei,  tHaa.,  Hay  Ttb,  13tO.    (Tooley.)    Tbla  is  the  moal  destmcllve  ye\  obaerved  tn  the  ITnlled  States. 

S.  4,  veering  to  E.  5 ;  at  I  p.  m.  -nind  a  gale  N.  E.  and  E.  ;  at  Ih.  43iq.  p.  in.  Ibe  sky  became  a 
lurid  yollow,  the  storm  stitlLlng  the  river  e  or  T  wiles  beliin-  the  eitr,  reaehing  It  at  2  p.  m. 
The  rush  did  not  last  more  than  five  minutee,  and  the  destrucllve  blast  but  a  Few  seconds. 
TLa  barometer  tell  to  29.S7,  the  wind  S.  E.,  blowing  Inward  toward  the  ftnnnlUB.    Houses 
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were  bursl  onlwarJ,  and  the  central  polnl  was  a  vacuum  action.    3H  pcrsoDS  were  killed  in 

Uie  clly  and  on  the  river,    Sh«)t  lin  was  tarried  20  miles,  and  wtndowa  30  miles.    The  direc- 

tioiKif  IhetratkwastromW.  S,  W.  lo  H.E,  and  K  K.  E.    Theeffectaof  theatorm  upon  the 

leayes  ind  bnds  of  plants  was  in  a  measure  to  sear  tkem,  alialracting  so  much  of  their  vitality 

(hat  such  aa  did  not  die  outright  were  crisped,  and  Iteir  growlh  Boeiupended  that  it  was  ten 

days  or  mors  before  fhey  rSBiiscllaled  and  began  again  to  grow.    Some  very  (hrtving  grape 

Tinee  were  killed,— even  Iho  suecnlent  moma  mnlUcanlls  appeared  as  If  an  easlcrn  sirocco 

had  passed  over  It."    (Toolej.) 

Medfora 

and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  iffid,18JI.    (StooIo, EuMl,.)    A  very  distinct  "form"  was  e;ibibited 

by  the  cloud  In  this  case,  usually  that  of  an  Inverted  cone,  though  often  that  of  a  donble 

cone  or  hour-glass.    Saveral  "concur  In  aKyiag  that  the  conical  point  let  down  from  the 

it.    Ila  side  motions  were  compared  to  those  of  an  elephant's  Irnnk.    This  action  was  like 

seventy  reds ;  Its  conree  from  W.  B.  W.  to  E.  N.  E.,  carving  slightly  ;  Its  rate  of  motion 

nearly  "Utty  mUes  per  hoor;"  duration  "five  or  sis  seconds."    lis  deslrocUveness  was 

unusual  In  respect  to  lis  crushing  of  objecle  In  Its  path,  panes  of  glass  were  perforated  and 

fused  by  electric  discharges,  and  other  eviiencee  of  Inlense  electric  acdon  were  exhibited. 

right  angles  to  that  Une. 

BewH.. 

anony,  Ind.,  April  30th,  1652.    {Ohappelsmiih.)    This  la  traced  from  near  Paducah,  Kentucky, 

norllieaBt  to  Kew  Harmony,  and  from  that  point  200  miles  nearly  east  to  Osorgetown, 

Kentucky,  apparonUy  following  the  genera!  line  of  the  Ohio  river.    The  day  waa  genefiUy 

cloudy  and  llitealening,  wllh  a  low  barometer,— the  tornado  occurred  at  H  p.  m.    At  ita 

point  near  Hew  Harmony,  the  track  of  faUen  trees  was  one-half  a  mile  to  a  mile  In  breadth, 

and  the  rate  of  progress  calculated  at  nearly  60  miles  per  hour.    The  destruction  waa  the 

a  "cloud  with  green  and  red  fiams;  others  green  and  blue."    Trees  were  prostrated  outward 
aa  well  as  Inward,  but  generally  by  an  Inward  spiral.    No  wind  or  other  agllation  nae  eic- 
perienced  at  four  or  five  miles  distance  from  Ihe  track. 
Brandon,  Ohio,  Jan,  aoth,  ISSi.    (Sii-Monl.)    This  was  the  most  violent  of  several  partial  tornadoes 

Mt.  Vernon,  KnoK  Co.,  it  traveUed  ten  mUes  East  by  M.  B.,— its  width  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 

wind  lulled.    It  appeared  like  "  a  column  of  vapor  and  smoke,  whirling  with  Indescribable 

and  another  in  ArKansas,    The  baromelar  fell  to  !S.21  at  Brandon ;  exoasslve  saturation  was 
exhibited,  and  "  the  waU 
gives  the  velocity  of  [he  t 
tal  bell  of  low  barometer 
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XIII.  ClIMATOLOGICitL  EMSE  OF  NATIVE  FOKESTS 
ASD  VEGETATI05. 

Before  the  occupation  of  the  North  American  continent  hy  civil- 
ized nations,  its  vegetation  necessarily  expressed  some  distinctions  of 
climate  and  caltivahle  capacity  which  should  he  definitely  understood, 
aud  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  under  all  circumstances  of  subse- 
quent change.  The  extent  of  the  common  forests  of  deciduous  trees; 
the  portion  occupied  by  forests  of  the  resinous  class,  pines  and  ce- 
dars; the  space  covered  by  tropical  evergreens;  and  the  area  desti- 
tute of  forest  growths, — each  reflects  some  peculiarity  of  climate  too 
important  to  be  passed  over.  Changes  subsequently  occur  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  and  in  some  it  is  now  disputed  what  the  original  con- 
dition was,  and  whether,  consequently,  permanent  changes  of  climate 
have  ensued.  The  removal  of  forests  is  designated  by  some  as  the 
cause  of  the  present  aridity  and  barrenness  of  portions  of  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  through  its  whole  extent,  and  of  the  diminished 
population  of  the  historic  nations  of  the  east.  The  south  of  Europe 
has  undoubtedly  been  denuded  of  a  great  amount  of  forest,  and  in 
that  climate  only — not  in  the  north  of  Europe — is  it  possible  that 
climatological  changes  have  ensued.  It  is,  also,  still  generally  held 
that  the  removal  of  forests  in  the  United  States  has  modified  the  cli- 
mate of  the  eastern  States ; — by  some  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  greater,  and  by  others  that  they  are  less.  It  is  particularly 
supposed  that  the  quantity  of  rain  has  been  diminished,  and  one  well- 
defined  fact  exists,  which  is  that  the  rivers  of  moderate  size  are  much 
less  in  volume  after  the  clearing  of  the  country  than  before.  The 
Genesee  river  in  New  York  affords  a  marked  example,  being  much 
smaller  for  the  warmer  months  than  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
since.  Woodland  rivulets  which  had  considerable  volume  while  the 
forest  remained,  disappear  when  it  is  cut  away.  Sudden  rains,  how- 
ever, throw  off  greater  floods  on  an  open  surface  than  in  a  forest,  as  is 
often  seen  on  the  prairies  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  whole  change 
of  conditions  is  limited  to  the  surface,  and  is  one  merely  dependant  on 
the  retention  and  slow  evaporation  in  the  forest,  in  contrast  with  the 
rapid  drainage  and  prompt  evaporation  on  the  open  surface. 
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Dove  has  cited  several  facts  of  the  failure  of  springs  and  streams  on 
the  occupation  of  a  country,  with  their  renewal  when  abandoned  to 
forests  again;*  and  though  he  applies  them  to  the  proof  that  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  changes,  attributing  its  causation  to  the  forests,  he  urgea 
an  inquiry  on  the  extended  districts  of  the  United  States  on  the  point 
whether  this  removal  of  forests  effects  permanent  changes  of  climate. 

Nearly  all  the  area  first  known  to  Europeans  as  the  United  States 
was  covered  with  dense  forests,  mainly  of  deciduous  trees,  and  stretch- 
ing through  all  climates  from  sub-arctic  to  tropical.  The  New  World 
was  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea  of  these  impenetrable  woods, 
and  it  is  not  yet  understood,  as  it  should  be,  that  for  the  whole  tem- 
perate latitudes  here  the  proportion  of  forest  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  eastern  continent.  From  the  west,  or  the  Pacific  side,  the  area  of 
forest  would  only  have  been  reached  after  passing  over  vast  areas  re- 
markably deficient  in  wood,  and  plains  would  have  been  taken  as  the 
distinguishing  American  forms.  As  in  many  other  respects  where  dis- 
crepancy is  supposed  to  exist,  there  is  greater  correspondence  between 
the  two  continents  in  temperate  latitudes  than  would  bo  inferred  from 
any  received  point  of  view. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  of  American  forests,  apart  from  the 
immense  area  which  has  little  wood  on  the  best  localities,  and  on  vast 
tracts  none.  Each  of  the  great  divisions  may  have  many  subordinate 
ones,  in  part  dependant  on  climate,  but  more  on  soil  in  most  cases;  but 
these  minor  distinctions  are  too  numerous  to  trace  in  the  present  pur- 
pose. Peculiarities  of  soil  also  sometimes  neutralize  climatological 
distinctions,  and  confound  species  of  plants  so  as  to  mask  the  local 
distinctions  of  climates. 

Distinctions  dependant  on  altitude  are  of  little  importance  here  in 
comparison  with  Europe,  and  only  two  or  three  points  occur  in  the 
eastern  United  States  whore  any  positive  limitations  appear.  These 
are  at  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  still  loftier 
Black  Mountains  of  North  Carolina;  the  first  failing  to  produce  trees 
at  all  above  5000  feet,  and  the  second  being  crowned  with  a  forest  of 
balsam  firs  of  small  size,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  laurels  and 
rhododendrons.  For  the  rest  the  contrasts  belonging  to  altitude  are 
unimportant.  The  birch  abounds  in  such  forests  as  exist  at  the  arctic 
circle,  and  for  all  the  distance  southward  to  the  41st  parallel  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  woodlands,  both  of  the  general  surface  and  of  the  highest 
mountains — in  the  last  positions  having  the  same  aspect  as  in  the  sub- 
arctic forms. 

•  Essay  on  tlie  Distribution  of  Rain  in  tie  Temperate  Zone,  Poggendorff'a  Annalen, 
No.  94,  and  Amer.  Jonr.  Science,  Cec.  1855  and  Jan.  1856. 
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The  principal  deeiduoua  trees  of  the  northern  foresta  are  more  de- 
cidedly limited,  however,  and  they  more  distinctly  mark  the  humid 
climates  of  moderate  temperature  and  equally  distributed  raina.  The 
beech,  and  maple;  the  ash,  elm,  linden  or  basswood,  oaks,  chestnut, 
cherry,  poplars,  hickory  and  walnut,  magnolias,  with  many  others,  make 
up  the  remarkable  mixed  forest  of  the  northern  and  central  States — 
a  forest  which  has  no  parallel  for  the  diversity  of  species  collected  in 
a  growth  of  trunks  having  nearly  the  same  size,  and  thriving  on  the 
same  soil  aud  in  the  same  climate*  It  has  been  for  centuries  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  world  in  every  form  of  practical 
interest,  and  it  has  only  very  recently  yielded  to  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation so  much  as  to  be  traversed  and  occupied  through  to  the  open 
plains.  Now  that  this  has  been  done  the  practical  value  of  the  hereto- 
fore formidable  woodlainda  is  seen  with  clearness,  and  some  conception 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  feature  of  the  climate — as  it  is  primarily  cli- 
matological — is  impressed  on  the  occupants  of  the  country. 

Many  of  these  forms  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  they  would  thrive 
neither  in  the  British  nor  German  woodlands.  The  heat  and  elasticity 
of  the  dry  periods  are  evidently  as  essential  as  the  abundance  of  rain 
in  some  form.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  with  no  other  interrup- 
tion than  change  of  temperature  simply,  such  as  occurs  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Canada,  the  mixed  forest  has  the  same  permanence  and 
with  the  same  leading  features.  The  intrusion  of  the  prairies  at  the 
west  is  the  only  exception,  and  this  is  remarkable  as  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  peculiar  causes  preventing  the  natural  development.  The 
more  reasonable  inference  is  that  the  presence  of  high  plains  at  the 
west  of  the  prairies,  with  a  climate  unfavorable  to  forests,  has  perpe- 
tuated obstacles  to  the  first  growth  of  wood  on  these  prairies^periods 
of  severe  drought  occurring  annually,  and  fires  sweeping  over  where 
the  plain  permitted.  Very  rich  and  diversified  woodlands  line  the 
rivers  and  broken  ground  among  the  prairies  proper,  proving  that 
neither  soil  nor  climate  limit  their  growth  until  the  border  of  the  dry 
plain  or  plateau  is  reached,  nearly  at  the  98th  meridian. 

Next  to  the  great  mixed  forest  of  leaf-shedding  trees,  which  is  so 
peculiarly  American,  are  the  forests  of  coniferas,  which  are  also  remark- 

*  Gray  distinguiahea  tiU  aa  "The  Middle  and  Northern  Wooded  District,  taking  in 
the  whole  breadth  of  our  territory  along  ita  northern  boundary,  hut  narrowing  rapidly 
(«ward  the  south  in  a  wedge-lllte  shape.  A  line  drawn  from  Fond  da  Lac  f«  the  west- 
ern end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  south  to  the  Tennessee  line,  would  serve  tolerably 
well  tor  its  western  boundary."  (Amer,  Jour,  Soi,,  May,  1857,)  Darby  gave  the  dimea- 
aiona  of  this  "  ocean  of  wooda,"  or  of  compact  forest  mainly  of  deciduous  trees,  which 
10  long  gave  the  predominating  character  to  the  new  world  as  seen  from  the  old,  as 
about  2000  miles  long  by  1000  miles  wide — making  2,000,000  square  miles — and 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  naked  interior  plains. 
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able  for  ample  growth.  Some  species  of  pine  and  cypress  are  limited 
by  climate  aa  the  deciduous  trees  are,  but  generally  the  resinous  woods 
are  less  distinctive  of  any  such  conditions.  Even  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  quantity  of  rain  makes  no  distinction,  the  finer  varieties  growing 
with  nearly  equal  freedom  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
at  the  south,  where  very  little  rain  falls,  and  on  the  like  exposures  of 
the  coast  range  at  Puget's  sound,  where  the  rain  fall  is  excessive.  In 
the  desert  interior,  however,  where  the  summer  heats  are  very  high, 
the  larger  forms  fail,  and  a  variety  of  dwarfed  growths  appears. 

In  the  eastern  States  the  white  pine  at  the  north,  and  the  yellow 
pine  at  the  south,  mingle  equally  with  the  variable  constituents  of  the 
woodlands,  though  generally  taking  nearly  exclusive  possession  of  the 
localities  of  favorable  soil — probably  only  because  their  compact 
growth  crowds  other  forms  out.  In  British  America  the  belt  of  low 
evergreen  forest  has  a  wide  extent  about  Hudson's  Bay,  and  it  is  con- 
tinued into  the  northern  States  above  the  42d  parallel.  North  of  the 
great  lakes  spruces,  larches,  and  low  pines  are  the  leading  forms,  but 
the  white  pine  is  the  most  abundant  and  important  from  Montreal  to 
central  Pennsylvania,  to  be  followed  at  the  south  by  an  equally  decided 
ascendancy  of  the  yellow  pines.  With  the  yellow  pine  the  cypress 
also  comes  in,  with  enough  of  distinctive  cliraatological  adaptation  to 
mark  a  zone  of  its  own.  Less  important  forms  intermingle  variously 
with  these,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  climate  of  the  eastern  States 
especially  favors  or  repels  the  conifers  as  a  class.  On  the  plains,  and 
in  the  Pacific  climates,  however,  the  deciduous  forests  are  decidedly 
repelled,  and  for  the  last  districts  the  coniferte  are  particularly  favored, 
affording  the  finest  evergreen  forests  known  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes. Even  in  the  interior  plateaus  these  forms  are  more  varied 
than  those  of  much  of  the  transition  belt  in  Asia  and  the  north  of 
Africa. 

The  detail  of  this  forest  distribution  lias  unusual  interest  botli  in  its  specific  clima- 
tological  relations,  and  in  all  points  of  the  practical  physics  of  the  oountiy ;  but  space 
aompels  the  most  limited  citations  in  this  oonnection.  Almost  all  of  the  deciduous 
trees  of  the  mised  eastern  forests  stow  some  peculiarities  of  range  and  adaptation 
here  which  are  founded  on  climate,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  The  maple  is 
rare  in  Etttope  as  a  large  trunked  forest-trea,  while  here  several  species  have  a  large 
and  uniform  growth  in  the  original  forest.  The  sugar  maple  (a.  saccharinum)  appears 
to  he  nearlj  coincident  at  the  north  with  the  limit  of  Indian  com.  It  was  found  hy 
Kichardson  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  Owen  describes  its  abundance  and  usefulness  on 
the  river  bottoms  in  the  first  belt  of  forest  encountered  from  the  west,  lying  along  the 
highlands  south  of  Lake  Superior,  and  occupying  localities  in  the  upper  parts  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Near  Lake  Superior  on  the  north  it  reaches  its 
climatological  limit,  disappearing  from  high  and  esposed  localities ;  and  it  also  fails 
on  the  highest  ridges  of  the  plateaus,  and  on  the  monntaina  of  New  York  and  New 
England  at  2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Though  preferring  the  loamy  non-oalcare- 
ous  soils  of  these  states — to  which  the  popular  term  "beech  and  maple  lands''  is 
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npplied — the  sugar  maple  goes  almost  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  in  the  IHaaissippi  valley 
in  some  localities.  Though  very  rare  east  of  the  Alleghanios  Bonth  ot  Philadelphia, 
it  ia  quite  abundant  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Ozark  hills  in  Missouri,  and 
at  some  points  in  Arkansas.  Darby  found  some  trees  of  hla«k  sugar  maple  (acer 
nigrum)  between  the  Sabine  and  Red  Rivers  of  Louisiana  at  the  32d  parallel.  The 
primitive  formations  east  of  the  Alleghanies  repel  it  as  much  as  the  climate  probably. 
The  beeoh  shows  a  range  quite  similar,  following  the  positions  just  indicated  very 
closely,  except  in  the  especial  preference  of  alluvial  soils.  There  is  a  form  of  stiff  clay 
of  the  tertiary  and  chalk  formations  which  favors  the  beech  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
maple — giving  the  fine  beeoh  forests  of  England,  and  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies and  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  beech  forests  of  Italy  appear  to  be  similar, 
and  the  three  localities  last  oited  show  that  great  diversity  of  some  of  the  climatolo- 
gioal  features  at  least,  may  permit  a  heavy  growth  of  this  tree. 

Other  species  of  maple  than  that  named  are  almost  universal  in  American  climates, 
the  soft-wooded  speoiea  giving  two  or  three  fine  tree  forms  in  the  north,  with  every 
degree  of  less  solid  growth,  and  with  snb-aquatic  varieties,  which  become  most  com- 
pletely such  at  the  tlnlf  coast  and  at  the  Faoifio  in  Oregon.  The  soft-wooded  maples 
are  next  to  the  poplar,  also,  in  following  river  aOnvions  in  the  interior  and  Paoific 
districts  generally. 

The  elm  has  two  species  of  ample  trunks  in  the  north,  and  it  pushes  northwestwai^i 
on  the  rivers  somewhat  farther  than  the  sugar  maple,  though  generally  its  limits  and 
preference  of  soil  are  the  same.  The  black  cherry,  tulip  tree  {tiriodendron),  and  cu- 
cumber tree  (magnolia  acvminaia)  aU  furnish  fine  trunks  and  a  liberal  growth  as  ele- 
ments of  the  diversified  forest  of  the  latitude  of  Now  York  ;  with  climatelogical  limits 
like  those  before  named.  At  the  South  the  magnolias  furnish  a  variety  of  remarkable 
forms,  but  the  northern  magnolia  has  its  home  in  the  heavy  northern  woodlands, 
though  following  the  high  forests  of  the  Alleghanies  some  distance  southward. 

The  ash  has  two  species,  of  which  one,  the  white  ash,  is  remarkable  for  size  and 
beauty  as  a  northern  forest  tree,  and  another,  the  black  ash,  occupies  cold  and  wet 
soils  in  a  smaller  form.  The  poplars  and  cotton-wood  or  "  sycamore"  (plataaui)  make 
up  a  large  share  of  the  free  growths  of  the  interior  woodlands  ^i  alluvial  or  prairie 
soils.  They  prefer  a  warmer  belt  than  moat  of  those  before  named,  and  they  follow 
over  the  whole  prairie  and  mountain  aurfaoe  of  the  interior  where  water  ia  found, 
almost  without  regard  to  other  limitations. 

The  oaks  and  chestnut  follow  European  rules,  and  rarely  afford  any  distinctive  illus- 
tration. The  last  has  nearly  the  aame  preferences  of  aral  and  temperature,  preferring 
hills  and  mountain  sides,  though  sometimes  coming  nearly  to  sea  level  on  favorite  soils 
as  far  south  aa  Maryland.  Most  of  the  speoiea  of  the  walnut  and  hickory  are  similar, 
though  they  go  in  warmer  climates  and  farther  south  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
also  at  the  borders  of  the  plains.  Texas  has  a  favorite  climate  for  an  associated  spe- 
cies— the  abundant  Pecan  nut. 

The  American  linden,  or  bass-wop^,  is  a    h        t       1       f  tb     g      t  mix  d  f       t    f 
the  nortiem  States,  going  as  far  as  the  sag     mapl    n  rthw    tw    d      Th    E      pe 
linden  differs  little  from  it. 

The  sub-tropieal  tree  forms  begin  to  be     bn  d     t    n  01         nd         thw    d  th 
increase  in  number  rapidly  tmtil  they  bet  m      x  1  ly  t    I      1  m  th  n^ 

palms,  live  oaks,  and  mangroves  of  the  1  w      h  If    f  tl      Fl      1    p  ul        Th 

papaw,  cypress  and  gum  trees  commence  in  the  Ohio  valley,  while  long-leafed  pmes, 
cypress,  and  live  oak  appear  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Norfolk;  evei^reen  magnolias, 
palmettoes  and  the  wild  olive,  follow  before  reaching  Savannah,  and  the  border  of  the 
Gulf  affords  many  constant  forms  equally  marked  as  tropical.  The  forest  of  the  coast 
at  Charleston  is  rich  with  tropical  forms,  red  and  white  bays,  giant  laurels,  cabbage- 
palms,  live  oaks,  &o.    At  St.  Augustine  the  wild  orange  is  added,  and  in  the  southern 
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part  of  the  peninsula  satin-wood,  mahogany,  and  mangroves  ;  the  mangrOTe  becoming 
established  In  tropical  abundance  at  Indian  Eiver,  lat.  28©  north.  (Maj.  Whiting, 
Am.  Jonr.  Sci.  1839.) 

Lr.  Stinneoke,  U.  S,  A,,  has  recently  referred  to  tie  original  growth,  of  live  oak  aa 
yet  remaining  on  tie  jioiiit  of  land  occupied  by  Fort  Monroe,  and  from  this  remarkable 
extension  northward  it  increases  slowly,  lining  the  coast  only,  to  New  Orleans,  Some 
of  the  points  in  Florida  famish  a  growth  which  has  been  made  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment to  preserve,  yet  it  never  gets  far  from  the  coast,  and  it  is  quite  interrupted  near 
the  Sabine  River.  West  of  this  point  it  again  bee onies- abundant,  and  in  the  south- 
west of  Texas  it  goes  over  the  highlands  of  the  interior  quite  to  the  Pacifio  coast.  It 
has  been  found  in  a  somewhat  dwarflah  form  at  the  more  elevated  points  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  line.* 

The  detailed  distribution  of  the  Pines  and  their  congeners  is  worth  following  if  the 
space  permitted,  though  the  point  is  more  decidedly  one  of  economical  botany,  perhaps, 
than  of  climatologioal  distinction.  A  belt  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  along  the 
45tli  parallel  includes  the  best  tracts  of  white  pine,  with  a  growth  of  unequalled  value 
for  economical  puriioses.  The  highlands  of  southeni  New  York  and  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania are  a  part  of  this  district,  but  not  much  is  found  olaewhere,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  precisely  this  species  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  Fremont  found  a  small 
number  of  trees  of  a  species  very  near  to  it,  if  not  the  same,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. f 

In  the  middle  States  a  low,  rough,  and  irregular  growth  of  pitch  pine  covers  the  sandy 
and  deserted  tracts,  which  sometimes  attains  a  size  sufficient  for  lumber.  South  of 
Virginia  the  true  yellow  pine,  and  long-leafed  yellow  pine,  become  abundant,  attaining 
a  fine  growth.  This  covers  a  largo  area  of  lands  on  the  lower  plain  of  the  Bouthem 
States  to  Louisiana,  most  portions  of  which  equal  the  white  pine  forests  in  the  clear 
growth  and  great  size  of  the  trunks.  J     A  large  tract  with  a  fine  growth  of  yellow  pine 

•  Lieut.  Bryan  reports  it  on  the  Llano  Estaeado,  lat.  31^  N.  long.  lOlo,  and  3000 
feet  above  the  aea,  near  the  bead  of  Concho  River.  At  Mount  Graham,  near  the  Gila 
Biver,  long.  108O,  Lieut.  Parke  remarks  :  "  Around  the  camp  there  grows  an  evergreen 
oak,  generally  dwarfish,  and  of  but  little  service  except  for  firewood."  The  altitude 
here  was  5000  feat.  Dr.  Bigelow  found  a  "  large  and  beautiful  species  of  evergreen 
oak,  with  very  large  oopules  and  acorns,"  at  the  Cajon  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
it  is  known  to  be  frequent  in  that  part  of  California.  In  Spain  evergreen  oaks  of 
several  species  exist  over  the  dry  and  elevated  interior. 

f  "The  forest  here  has  a  noblo  appearance ;  (altitude  8050  feet)  the  tall  cedar  is 
abundant,  its  greatest  height  being  130  feet  and  circumference  20  feet  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  here  I  see  for  the  first  time  the  white  pine,  of  which  there 
are  some  magnificent  trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the  timber,  occasionally  as 
large  as  8  feet  in  diameter,  but  in  ascending  it  tapers  rapidly  to  less  than  one  foot  at 
the  height  of  80  feet-  I  have  not  seen  any  higher  than  130  feel,  and  the  slight  upper 
part  is  frequently  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Th^  white  spruce  is  frequent,  and  the  red 
pine,  (pinxis  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans)  which  constitutes  the  beautiful  forest  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  northward  is  here  the  principal  tree,  not  attaining 
a  greater  height  (|ian  140  feat,  though  with  sometimes  a  diameter  of  10.  Most  of  these 
trees  appear  to  difier  slightly  from  those  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  " — (Passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Expedition  of  1843-4.) 

X  Drake  describes  the  celebrated  pine  woods  of  Alabama  as  follows ;  "  The  prevailing 
and  characteristic  forest  tree  of  this  plain  is  the  long-leaved  pine,  which  in  many  parts, 
as  between  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  fotms  a  dense  and  lofty  forest  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  tree.  Straight  and  destitute  of  limbs  to  a  great  height  these  pines 
present  to  the  eye  a  vast  system  of  intercoiumniatlon,  which,  seen  at  night  by  the 
running  fires  that  occasionally  consume  their  shed  cones  and  leaves,  with  the  dry 
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exiats  in  Missouri  on  the  Eoutliern  slope  of  the  Ozark  hills,  and  portions  occur  at 
intervaU  southward  to  Red  Eiver.  A  pine  tract  esists  in  France  similar  to  these  of 
the  southern  States, — a  sandy  plain  stretching  from  Bayonne  to  Bordeaux — on  whioh 
tlie  pines  (p.  maratima)  are  also  worked  for  turpentine  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  North  Carolina.     It  is  probably  the  only  similar  tract  in  Europe. 

In  the  arid  interior  the  cedar  is  the  most  ahundant  of  the  evergreens,  and  it  is  every- 
where small.  In  New  Mexico  at  the  south  the  pines  with  edible  fruit  abound  (the 
pi^on  of  the  Mexicans,  jitnas  edalis')  intermingled  with  the  cedars  ;  and  the  external 
resemblance  of  these  to  the  low  pines  of  Italy  is  guite  decided.  Crossing  the  western 
limit  of  the  desert,  the  gigantic  eouiferiB  of  the  Pacific  coast  aud  mountains  appear ; 
the  laigest  of  these  is  the  new  WelUngtonia  ijigantea,  a  "  cypress"  ((axorfium)  of  im- 
mense size,  specimens  of  which  attain  330  to  400  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  There  is  but  a  single  locality  of  these,  a  few  hundred  in  number. 
Next  is  the  redwood  Cse5uo!'a3e!BpermVen3),more  nearly  a  cedar,  150  to  300  feet  in  height, 
and  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  pinus  Douglassi  approaching  the  form 
of  the  spruce  ;  p.  lambertini,  sugar  pine,  and  the  yellow  pine,  p.  hrachi/ptera,  assist  m 
making  up  the  gigantic  forests  of  the  cool  and  elevated  district.  The  whole  counby 
northward,  including  the  splendid  forests  of  the  Blue  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Oregon  traversed  by  Fremont  at  his  first  journey,  is  covered  at  intervals  by  gigantic 
growths  of  some  of  these  species.  The  cool  and  equable  climates  of  the  PaoiEo  ftvor 
these  forests  beyond  all  others,  and  they  extend  inland  only  to  the  districts  controlled 
by  the  sea  influence.  The  limiting  line  is  very  abrupt  on  the  Sierra  Revada,  and  on 
the  Cascade  range  north  of  the  Columbia ;  the  eafitern  slope  in  both  cases  suddenly 
changing  these  splendid  forms  to  dwarfed  cedars.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  proved  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  climates  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  the  fine 
spruce  and  pine  forests  encountered  In  crossing  from  Snake  or  Lewis  river  to  the  Co- 
lumbia at  Walla-Walla.* 

In  the  north  here  a  spruce  is  found  quite  similar  to  the  hemlock  of  the  east  (^abies 
canadensis')  and  magnificent  larches  (pinus  larix)  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior.* 
The  hemlock  is  remarkable  in  the  eastern  States  for  its  strong  growth  in  the  more 
cool  and  damp  localities  of  the  northern  States,  where  it  forms  a  forest  even  heavier 
than  the  largest  pines. f 

There  are  several  minor  resinous  evergreens  belonging  to  the  cool  latitudes  and 
damp  climates  and  soils  ;  the  "  spruce-fir"  of  Richardson  is  mentioned  as  the  outlier 
of  the  woodland  belt  on  the  north  through  all  British  America ;  next  is  the  black 
spruce,  which  is  a  tree  large  enough  for  building  purposes  in  parts  of  the  northern 

grass  among  which  they  have  fallen,  present  a  striking  spectacle.  .  .  .  Such  are  the 
celebrated  pine  woods,  to  the  protecting  influence  of  which  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  commit  themselves  in  the  yellow  fever  season."  (Drake's  Interior  Val- 
ley.) 

Nuttall  designates  the  prevailing  forest  pine  of  the  south  as  a  long  leafed  yellow 
pine,  (jiinus  paltistHs)  and  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  yellow  pine  of  Virginia  and 
Canada.  The  timber  of  the  southern  yellow  pine  is  more  estensively  used  in  ship- 
building than  any  other,  and  it  is  equal  to  the  best  procured  in  the  Baltic.  "The 
yellow  pine  of  the  Central  States  is  coarse  grained  and  inferior."     American  Syloa. 

*  See  Fremont's  interesting  description  of  this  pine  forest  in  his  Expedition  of 
1843^. 

t  Gray  names  the  following  leading  trees  of  the  eastern  forest  among  the  forms 
entirely  absent  from  the  Pacific  coast ;  magnolias,  the  basswood  (J'l'")!  the  locust  and 
other  leguminous  trees,  all  elms,  walnuts  and  hickories  (juglandacea),  all  beeches,  th« 
hornbeam,  and  ironwood.  The  chestnut  is  represented  by  one  species  of  castanea  of 
Asiatio  affinities,  and  the  maples  only  by  one  or  two  small  forms,  one  ot  which  is  sub- 
aquatic.  (Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  May,  1857.) 
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States  ;  the  wliite  spruce,  the  balsam  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  the  white  oedar,  and  the 
American  larch,  or  tamarack.  All  these  are  small  and  belong  to  hill  points,  mount- 
aina,  and  swamps,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  British  America 
the7  make  up  most  of  the  forest  belt  described  hj  Riohardson  as  stretching  from  Lake 
Superior,  the  hilly  shores  of  which  it  fully  occupies,  along  the  border  between  the 
country  capable  of  cultivation  on  the  southwest  and  the  uninhabitable  vicinity  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  northeast  the  desolate  "  Barren  Grounds" 
lie,  and  the  forest  of  the  kind  described,  with  many  small  deciduous  trees,  also  stretches 
in  sheltered  spots  to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river.  At  one  point  in  the  Alleghanies 
of  North  Carolina  a  sub-alpine  growth  of  balsam  fir  crowns  the  Bnmmits  of  a  group 
called  the  Black  Mountains,  which  are  the  highest  points  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
range.  It  appears  between  BOOO  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  occupying  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  summits  with  a  dense  growth  from  which  the  mountains  are  named. 

The  range  of  pine  in  the  southern  States,  including  Missouri,  appears  («  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  peonliar  American  rule  which  disregards  the  ordinary  climatological 
limitations.  In  many  parts  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and  particularly  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  a  large  open  growth  otpinas  occidentalis  is  found; 
in  the  last  two  districts  associated  with  mahogany  as  the  second  principal  portion  of 
the  forest.  The  soil  of  these  tracts  is  arid  and  sandy,  as  In  all  the  plains  of  the 
southern  States  where  pine  forests  prevail.  "  The  interior  plain  of  Mexico  ie  covered 
with  the  same  class  of  oonifeias  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  comparisons  made  by  Bonp- 
land  and  myself, — and  these  do  not  seem  to  difier  even  specifically  from  the  pinus 
occidentalis  of  the  Antilles,  as  described  by  Schwartz.  But  these  pines,  which  we  find 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Cuba,  between  20©  and  220  of  latitude,  and  only  on  its 
southern  side,  do  not  descend  lower  than  3200  feet  above  that  level  upon  the  Mesican 
continent,  between  the  parallels  of  IVJo  and  19jo.  These  anomalies  of  position  are 
very  rare  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  depend  probably  less  on  the  temperature  than  on 
the  soil."  (Humboldt's  Cuba.)  Humboldt  infers  that  this  pine  came  from  Yucatan, 
and  not  from  the  United  States,  since  none  of  this  species  has  yet  been  found  in 
Florida.  The  identity  of  soil  and  character  of  the  forest  generally  among  all  these 
tracts  is  very  obvious,  however. 

One  of  the  deciduous  cypresses,  (c.  distychid)  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  hot 
and  humid  localities  ot  the  southern  States.  It  begins  as  far  north  as  Maryland,  and 
occupies  all  the  denser  swamps  of  the  entire  south,  attaining  the  greatest  size  in  those 
which  are  most  nearly  tropical  in  heat  and  humidity.  It  not  only  forms  large  and 
valuable  trunks  from  which  lumber  of  every  sort  can  be  prepared,  but  it  spreads  in 
low  anas,  like  tropical  sub-aq^uatic  trees  ;  and  in  the  dank  air  of  those  swamps  it  is 
oorered  with  the  picturesque  pendulous  moss  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  humid  localities. 

The  shrubs,  or  sub-forest  growths,  in  many  cases  afibrd  better  definitions  than  the 
forest  trees,  and,  as  in  Europe  and  Asia,  they  characterize  a  large  area  here.  At  the 
tropical  border  on  the  south  many  northern  shrubs  become  considerable  trees,  marking 
the  distinction  only  in  this  way,  and  not  disappearing  under  the  change  of  conditions. 
The  Elder  {lambacus)  becomes  a  tree,  and  the  Black  willow  is  equal  in  size ;  both  are 
universal  shrubs  iu  the  humid  climates,  but  the  willow  only  goes  to  the  interior  and 
Pacific.  The  sassafras  tree  is  very  large  in  the  Delta,  and  only  a  shrub  in  Northern 
New  York.  The  laurels  have  the  entire  range  also,  and  change  nearly  as  much,  the 
creeping,  tangled  laurel  of  the  hills  of  Canada,  becoming  a  shrub  of  the  largest  size 
"  with  white  blossoms  shaped  like  a  lily  and  a  foot  in  circumference"  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina.  In  the  last  case  there  may  be  speoifio  differences,  yet  with  so  much 
Identity  as  to  illustrate  the  point  that  they  are  simply  modified  and  not  removed  by 
t^e  climatic  range. 

Over  all  the  eastern  districts  the  usual  shrubs  of  temperate  latitudes  are  distri- 
buted.   The  KoccinerE  or  whortleberries  are  nniversa!,  and  they  are  generally  taken 
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as  the  equimlent  of  tlie  heaths  of  the  old  irorld,  of  which  we  have  none.  There  are 
very  few  Rhododendrons,  and  these  in  Vii^ia  and  on  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Alleghanies  in  adjoining  states,  bnt  the  Azaleas  are  almost  universal.  The  species  of 
Ribes, — currant  and  gooseberry,  are  very  numerons,  and  these  increase  in  abundance 
to  the  Paeiflo.  The  aldere  and  spireas,  with  vary  many  others,  also  estend  at  least 
the  entire  len^h  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  peculiar  influence  of  thia  range  of  mount- 
ains appears  to  distribute  the  various  genera  of  shrubs  existing  at  any  one  point  of  it 
quite  generally  over  the  whole.* 

The  fmit  bearing  rosacea  are  as  abundant  here  as  in  the  best  climates  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  various  small  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  great  family  crowd  every  part 
of  the  belt  from  the  lake  district  northwestward  to  the  Pacific.  They  ate  profuse  in 
minor  fruits  far  northward  in  British  America,  Richardson  linding  various  forms  on 
the  Mackenzie  nearly  to  the  Arctic  circle.  The  detail  of  this  distribution  on  the 
northern  plains,  and  for  so  much  as  is  known,  of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  must  be 
omitted  for  want  of  space. 

This  natural  fruit  region  of  cold  climates  embraces  the  FaciGc  coast  as  {3,1  south  as 
San  Francisco,  but  this  exterior  line  surrounds  a  large  area  of  quite  diflferent  charac- 
teristics. A  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Missouri  is  Asiatic  in  its  aridity,  and  a  plateau 
at  the  sources  of  Jeflersoa's  and  Madison's  Forks  is  not  only  arid,  but  probably  also 
saline  and  volcanic.  The  Great  Plain  of  the  Columbia  is  even  more  dry,  and  over 
all  these  the  Toriable  shrubbery  of  the  latitude  ceases,  and  endless  fields  of  Artemisia, 
with  saline  and  ehenopodiaoeous  shrubs,  succeed  everywhere.  There  is  no  plant  of 
such  extensive  range  and  such  olimatological  significance  as  the  artemisia  of  these 
plains,  (_artemisia  Irideiilala)  which  is  usually  called  sage.  On  the  borders  of  this 
district  there  are  some  species  of  spireie,  the  Parshia  tridenlala,  and  a  few  intermediate 
shrubs,  but  for  an  immense  region  bounded  by  the  lOOth  meridian  at  the  east,  the 
Missouri  river  on  the  north,  the  Columbia  (Clark's  Fork)  through  most  of  its  course 
which  lies  north  of  Puget's  Sound,  and  a  line  crossing  the  cascades  in  the  latitude  of 

*  Gray  gives  the  range  of  some  of  the  common  woods  and  shrubs  (n  a  forcible 
statement  of  average  and  eitreme  positions,  which  is  here  condensed  as  follows ;  of 
our  348  woody  plants  of  the  average  range  north  and  south  is  IS^P  of  latitude,  and 
15  species  range  over  a  space  from  30©  to  40.  Of  these  last,  the  climatic  range  is 
greatest  in  the  Bed  Cedar,  junip eras  viryiniana,  which  goes  fcom  Middle  Florida  at  260 
north  to  lat.  67o,  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  Two  species  of  Wild  Cherry,  one  of  which 
is  a  magnificent  tree  in  the  forests  of  New  York,  and  the  Amelanohier,  Shadbush,  or 
service-berry,  have  nearly  the  same  range.  The  trembling  poplar  (p.  tremuloides) 
ranges  from  37^  to  690  north.  Sixty-eight  additional  species  of  woody  plants  range 
through  20°  to  290  of  latitude  |  among  the  moat  extreme  of  which  are  the  red  maple, 
white  and  red  oaka,  white  elm  (f.  Americana),  the  elder  (sanifcucus),  bass-wood,  and 
the  wild  grape,  f  Viiis  cordifolia.)  Again,  57  species  range  through  from  ISO  to  190 
of  latitude ;  embracing  most  of  the  maples,  and  a  share  of  all  the  ferns  before  named. 
Finally,  fifteen  trees  have  a  range  of  but  6©  of  latitude,  and  six  of  but  4o. 

"  Of  tie  1745  pliaenogamons  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  diminished  to  about  1690  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine  spe. 
oies,  here  left  out  of  view — 
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— "  About  115  of  our  phienogamous  species  are  represented  by  strict  analogues  0 
the  western  side  of  the  continent," — American  Journal  0/ Science,  May  1857. 
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the  south  end  of  Puget's  Sound— for  all  the  area  sonti  of  this  to  Hew  Mexico,  and  to 
the  region  of  Coed"  in  the  desert,  whith  i;,  at  ahout  the  3bth  parallel,  tlie  predominat- 
ing shrub  is  the  artemisia.  In  saline  tracts  ■various  Balicornias,  the  Fremontia,  and 
ohenopodiaceoua  shmbs  occur,  and  sometimes  these  are  very  abundant,  as  about 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Few  willows,  even,  appear  m  all  this  region,  and  no  variety  of 
shrubs  or  trees  occurs  except  on  mountains 

South  of  this  desert  belt  there  is  a  shrub  region  in  Texas  and  New  Mbsioo  which  is 
more  variable.  It  is  the  eastern  extension  of  the  cactus  belt  more  distuiotively  than 
anything  else,  and  near  the  Californian  estremity  the  oaeti  become  huge  hilf  woody 
trunks,  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height  The  whole  belt  diifera  Krgely  from  those 
before  described,  and  it  belongs  to  the  transition  zone  between  temperite  and  tropical 
latitudes ;  like  Spain,  the  Barbary  States,  and  Palestine  Aoacl^8  heoome  numerous, 
and  of  these  Oray  cites  and  describes  fourteen  species  belonging  to  southern  and 
western  Texas,  There  are  many  Cassias  also  and  several  Mimosas,  with  other  legu- 
minous shrubs  described  in  Wright's  collections  (Planta  WngUiona')  The  cele- 
brated Meiquito  tree  and  shmb^as  it  becomes  a  &hrub  on  astending  the  high  plains 
of  western  Texas,  and  from  that  point  to  the  lower  Oila  continues  such,  with  a  large 
iroody  root  much  used  for  fuel — characterizes  the  whole  extent  of  this  district.  This 
is  a  leguminous  tree  (the  algarohia,  or  prosopis  glandutosu,)  associated  with  the  aca- 
cias, cassias,  and  more  nearly,  perhaps,  with  the  Carob  tree  (cero(oni'a  citigaa)  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

On  the  Canadian  river,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  mountain  ranges  east  of  the  Rio 
Orande  in  that  latitude,  there  are  some  instances  of  wild  fruits,  bnt  the  number  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  northern  district  before  described.  There  is  little  artemisia  in 
BO  low  a  latitude,  but  various  species  of  compositie  other  than  this  become  shrubby, 
and  occur  witli  some  ohenopodiaceous  and  rosaceous  shrubs.  The  artemisia  so  ta,t 
observed  is  only  on  the  high  plains  toward  El  Paso. 

On  the  south  of  Texas  is  the  characteristic  chapparal,  which  is  a  dense  growth  of 
low,  thorny,  leguminous  shrubs,  most  abundant  near  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  extending 
into  some  parts  of  Sonora.  Its  compact  thickets,  so  well  known  as  the  obstacle  to 
travel  out  of  the  great  roads  in  any  part  of  that  country,  mark  the  southern  limit  of 
the  transition  belt  we  are  considering,  and  occupy  an  immense  space  southwest  of  the 
Nneoes,  in  all  the  low  country  of  the  Bio  Qraude. 

West  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  number  of  shrubs  diminishes  very  much,  and  the  cacti 
become  moru  numerous,  the  change  being  toward  a  more  desert  like  vegetation.  This 
continues  and  culminates  on  the  lower  Oila  and  the  Mohahve  rivers,  where  the  cactus 
growths  become  gigantic,  and  there  are  few  shrubs  ;  but  at  the  passage  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  an  abrupt  change  t     mild       Iim  t  dmre        'blfmoc  Th 

mesquite  and  sage  continu      b     d     t  11  th       t  n      and  b  j      1th   S    rr 

they  occur  in  some  place      hwgththl       td  tfbltl         g    wth 

there,  though  it  is  not  par       1    Ij  f  bl        T  w    d  F  th  h 

of  desert  shrubs  mingled  w  th    h       wh   hgw         ool  dthftb         g 

trees  again  became  abunda^  t 

Next  to  forests  as  native    Imtlglllmk  th         t        g  wlh 

will  require  but  a  single  rem    kh  Th  y  wd  thftg 

ainoe  like  that  they  go  fro      t    p     1  t  t      f  rm       I     th         h     11  f  th 

south  and  of  the  Mississipp       11  y      mt      mkhlg  xit    wh    1    f  rm 

half  forest  of  itself, — the  native  oane,  miegia,  or  arando  gigantea.     The  cane  brakes  ot 

*  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  no  indigenous  grape-vines,  except  one  in  California ; 
and  the  foEowing  shrubs  are  marked  as  absent  by  Gray  in  the  paper  before  quoted ; 
— the  shrubby  as  well  as  the  tree  forms  of  the  thorny  leguminosEe  ;  the  locust  and 
mesquite,  so  abundant  in  Texas ;  the  vaccines  and  associates  (huckleberries  and  blue- 
Letries),  with  others  less  conspicuous. 
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the  Gulf  States  are  often  twenty  feet  or  more  in  lieigbt,  and  atsolut^l?  impenetrabla 
as  they  Btaiid.  All  the  timbered  alluvions  from  Florida  to  tlio  Colorado  of  Texas  ars 
mote  or  less  oooupied  by  this  gigantic  grass,  and  tn  proof  of  tlie  peculiar  extension  of 
tropical  features  northward  it  has  grown  abundantly  on  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  and  Big 
Saudy  rivers  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  the  Potomac  at  Washington.  Drake 
and  others  mention  its  abundance  at  the  points  named  in  the  west,  and  on  the  Cum- 
berland, Tennessee,  and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  Mississippi.*  It  was  formerly 
abundant  in  South  Carolina  in  like  localities.  Drayton  says,  "  at  the  £rst  settlement 
of  South  Carolina  the  Talleys  of  the  middle  and  upper  country  had  a  plentiful  growth 
of  cane,  hut  since  the  whites  have  spread  themselves  over  the  country  with  their 
herds  of  cattle  they  have  nearly  extirpated  it."f  It  grew  in  the  marshes  bordering 
the  Potomac  at  Washington  as  recently  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  that  city  at 
least,  a  point  quite  as  far  north  as  the  limits  cited  by  Drake  on  the  Kanawha  and  Big 
Sandy  rivers  of  the  Ohio  valley-t 

There  are  several  representatives  of  this  class  of  free  growing  succulent  plants 
marking  the  same  climatologieal  definitions,  of  which  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet,  is 
the  principal.  The  palms  are  variable  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  humidity  they 
require,  however,  and  none  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a  definition  in  this  respect.  The 
palms  and  yuccas  rank  equally  with  trees  and  with  succulent  herbaceous  forms,  and 
they  are  significant  of  a  close  approach  to  tropical  oUmatea,  though  often  intruded 
into  the  transition  belt.  The  yuooa  becomes  a  tree  thirty  feet  in  height  in  southern 
New  Mexico,  the  adjacent  parts  ot  Mexico,  and  in  California  east  of  the  mountains, 
It  was  found  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  abundance  by  Capt.  Whipple, 
who  mentions  "beautifol  yucca  trees  thirty  feet  in  height,"  and  speaks  of  "passing 
through  groves  of  ynccaa  as  beautiful  as  the  cocoanut  and  palms  of  southern  lati- 
tudes." {Railroad  Survey  of  a  Boute  to  the  Pacific  near  the  35(ft  parallel.)  Bartlett 
found  it  quite  abundant  at  many  points  along  the  boundary  and  in  Mexico,  where  it 
is  also  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  with  an  edible  fru         (B  Per 

Narrative.-) 

Most  of  the  yuccas  are  herbaceous,  however,  and  they  are  ab  nda        n    h  h 

Atlantic  States,  with  one  species,  yucca  angtatifoUa,  two  or  th  ee  h  gh        Mij 

souri,  and  another  in  Virginia  of  leas  size.     Pursh  names  seven  spe        b      ng    g 
of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  one,  in  the  Carolinas,  is  ten  feet  in  h   gh    and    w    b  ar 
the  open  aic  in  the  warmer  parfa  of  New  York,  though  none  are  native  beyond  Vir 
ginia.     This  is  more  nearly  than  any  other  form  the  associate  of  the  palms. 

The  sufjar  cane  and  its  associates,  with  millet,  Indian  com,  &c.,  are  exotics  only  by 
a  narrow  margin  of  differences,  and  though  probably  of  tropical  origin,  they  are  now 
temperate  latitude  forms.  A  Chinese  Sorghum  recently  introduced  is  said  to  possess 
the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  sugar  cane,  with  a  period  of  growth  and  a  profuse 
seeding  perfectly  adapted  to.  the  border  of  the  temperate  latitudes.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  American  climatologieal  geography  of  plants  that  these  forms,  which  origiuate  in 
hwhid  tropical  heats,  here  possess  a  range  into  an  arid  atmosphere,  if  the  temperature 
does  not  fail. 

In  passing  from  these  to  the  natives  of  arid  districts,  we  find  the  great  American 
class  of  Cacti,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  European  and  African  Euphorbias — thick, 
succulent,  fleshy-leaved  inhabitants  of  deserts,  or  of  districts  which  are  too  arid  to 

*  "  The  cane  (arunrfo  gigantea)  seems  not  at  any  time  to  have  grown  north  of  the 
Ohio  in  this  State  (Ohio).  On  the  Wabash  it  is  frequently  seen,  but  seldom  pushes 
itself  norih  of  the  39th  parallel.  In  the  fertile  parts  of  Kentucky  this  plant,  25  years  a^o, 
formed  impenetrable  and  extensive  brakes,  which  have  long  since  been  devoured  by 
cattle,  and  at  present  not  a  single  stalk  can  be  found.     Drake's  Cincinnati,  1815,  p.  S3. 

t   View  of  South  Carolina,  p.  62. 

t  On  the  authority  ot  Col.  Force,  of  Washington,  and  others. 
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be  anooessfully  cultivated.  They  begin  at  intervals  in  high  latitudes,  but  do  not 
attain  a  great  importance  aa  charaoterizingTBgetationnntilthBgreatsagebeltia  passed 
over,  or  at  about  the  36th  parallel.  In  this  latitude  the  best  defiDed  district  exists 
beyond  the  Kio  Grande,  where  the  ceretis  giganuas  in  the  leading  form,  and  itself  a 

The  great  unwooded  plains  are  mainly  grass  covered,  and  they  have  a  single  ground 
of  distinction  in  the  preponderance  of  grasses  adapted  to  dry  climates.  They  are 
expressively  prairies,  and  though  Murray  and  others  have  divided  them  into  several 
minor  districts,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  various  flowering  plants,  there  seems 
no  climatological  reason  for  doing  so.  It  so  divided  the  asters  and  other  compositie 
would  distinguish  all  the  upper  plains;  and  the  various  onagraoea  (primroses  par- 
ticularly) with  herbaceous  leguminosce,  the  lower  or  southern  plains  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  West  of  the  mountains  Claytonias  and  Lupines  are  most  abund- 
ant at  the  north,  and  papaveracea  at  the  sonth,  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  The 
grasses  are  far  more  definite  than  these,  however,  and  they  mark  two  or  three  divi- 
sions,—Erst  the  wet  prairies,  and  those  of  retentive  soils  at  the  north  and  east  of  the 
prairie  region  ;  nest  the  dry  central  plains,  where  no  wood  exists  and  the  Buffalo 
grass  (sesleria)  is  prevalent ;  and  last  the  prairie  and  sanii  districts  most  nearly  deserts, 
where  the  large  grama  and  the  tinnoh  grass  prevail.  There  might  be  still  another 
named  in  California,  where  wild  oats  and  the  higher  gramineous  forms  are  native. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  belongs  to  the  intrusion  of  plains  and  prairies  where 
wood  will  grow,  and  among  woodlands,  as  in  most  of  the  country  east  of  the  98th 
meridian  in  the  United  States,  and  over  most  of  British  America  farther  west.  The 
next  is  an  entirely  nawooded  belt,  too  dry  for  deciduous  trees,  if  not  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing forests  for  other  reasons.  The  third  Is  a  tough  variable  district,  with  sands, 
saline  tracts,  shrubs  and  stunted  woods  only.  The  celebrated  "  bnnoh  grass"  is  appa- 
rently made  up  of  various  species  of  fesluca,  some  of  which  are  adapted  to  very  cool 
climates,  and  some  to  the  most  intensely  hot  of  this  continent.  The  wUd  oats  and 
some  associated  species  again  come  upon  cultivable  lands,  and  find  their  climatological 
requirement  in  the  extremely  contrasted  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

The  wild  grape-vine  is  most  extensive  in  its  range  in  the  American  climate,  and  a 
significant  climatological  fact.  It  is  universal  to  as  high  a  latitude  as  Indian  corn 
will  grow,  and  nearly  coincident  la  positional  the  limiting  lines  everywhere.  It  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  the  European  grape  however,  since  the  limit  of  tlie  cultivated  vines 
of  Europe  falls  far  short  of  the  limit  of  Indian  com,  and  the  American  native  siwcies 
or  varieties  are  peculiarly  hardy  under  the  variable  temperature  and  variable  humidity 
here.  A  high  summer  heat  is  essential  to  them,  with  the  peculiar  fulness  of  luxuriant 
capacity,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  which  belongs  to  the  eastern  United  States.  In 
Massachusetts  and  the  warmer  localities  of  moat  parts  of  New  England,  Canada, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  native  grape  grows  freely,  and  from  the  northern  limit 
of  650  mean  temperature  for  the  summer  it  increases  in  value  and  delicacy  until  at 
the  mean  of  750  rich  and  perfect  fruits  are  among  native  varieties.  The  single  fact 
of  the  almost  universal  presence  of  the  wild  grape-vine  in  the  eastern  United  States  is 
of  high  climatological  significance,  and  in  the  central  States  near  the  38th  and  40th 
parallels  they  form  stems  of  immense  length,  covering  the  highest  trees,  and  indicating 
the  very  best  capacity  for  the  plant,  as  such,  though  not  affording  the  delicacy  of 
fruit  found  in  Europe.  In  valleys  at  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  also 
abundant,  and  in  many  places  on  the  British  American  plains  of  the  interior, 

Tlie  preceding  enumeration  of  characteristic  plants  is  far  from  being  exhaustive  of 
those  having  decisive  climatological  distinctions,  hut  the  chief  native  forms,  or  those 
most  conspicuous  as  representatives,  could  alone  be  enumerated  in  this  general  pur- 
pose. The  geography  of  native  and  cultivated  growths  on  this  continent  remains  to 
be  written,  and  it  can  be  done  only  in  connection  with  accurate  climatological  dis- 
tinctions. 
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HT.   ClIIATOLOGICAl  EAJfGE  OF  CUITIVATED  STA- 
PLES OF  TROPICAL  OR  SEMI-TEOPICAL  ORIGIS. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  climatological  capacity  of  the  United 
States  is  the  great  auccesa  of  staples  of  tropical  origin,  or  of  those 
adapted  to  the  transition  climates,  whether  they  originate  there  or  in 
the  tropics.  The  agricnltvire  of  the  southern  States  is  always  very 
largely,  and  for  many  large  districts,  exclusively  made  np  of  them ; 
and  no  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  fails  to  pro- 
duce Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  grapes  to  some  extent,  the  first  two  as 
extremely  successful  crops.  The  forests  show  something  of  this  capa- 
city in  the  presence  of  palms,  magnolJaa,  &c,,  which  in  some  form  go 
to  the  lake  district,  and  the  native  cane  and  succulent  grasses  still 
more  decidedly  evince  the  capacity ;  yet  the  range  of  extremes  of  tem- 
perature is  such  that  native  growths  liable  to  injury  from  frost  are 
restricted  to  a  very  much  lower  latitude  than  cultivated  staples  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  basis  of  this  capacity  is  the  high  curve  of  heat  and  moisture 
for  the  summer,  and  the  fact  that  the  measures  of  heat  and  of  rain  are 
almost  or  quite  tropical,  for  a  period  varying  in  duration  from  one  to 
five  months,  in  the  range  from  Quebec  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf.  The 
elasticity  of  these  peculiar  staples  is  such  that  they  adapt  themselves 
to  this  variable  period  if  the  maximum  degree  of  heat  is  attained  for 
only  a  short  succession  of  days;  Indian  corn,  the  most  important  of 
the  whole,  displaying  an  extraordinary  variation  in  its  period  of 
growth,  and  being  reduced  to  less  than  sixty  days  at  the  Eed  Eiver 
valley,  latitude  50°  north.  The  statistics  of  this  curvature  in  the  line 
of  temperature  march  for  the  summer  months  are  singular  in  com- 
parison with  the  succession  of  the  same  months  in  Europe,  and  it  may 
roughly  be  said  that  for  the  country  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains  it  is 
the  attainment  of  a  uniform  height  at  midsummer  by  steps  differing 
as  the  winter  reduction  of  temperature  dlfters ;  at  New  Orleans  rising 
from  55°  for  a  winter  month,  at  St,  Louis  from  33°,  and  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling  from  15",  to  the  same  position  for  July.  The  mean  for  July  is 
in  faet  but  two  degrees  lower  at  St.  Louis  than  at  New  Orleans,  and 
27 
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but  five  degrees  lower  at  Fort  Snelling  than  at  St.  Louis ;  the  whole 
difference  of  latitude  being  15°  and  the  reduction  of  temperature  less 
than  half  a  degree  for  one  of  latitude  in  summer,  and  more  than  five 
times  as  great  in  winter.  The  average  measure  of  the  step  from  March 
to  June  in  the  eastern  States  is  ten  degrees  on  the  mean  of  each  month, 
hut  this  becomes  irregular  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  diflerence  is  greater 
for  the  first  month,  or  from  March  to  April,  and  a  little  less  for  the 
next.  At  Fort  Snelling  the  first  step  is  15°,  and  the  second  13°,  the 
last  being  10°.  At  New  Orleans  the  three  months  which  bring  the 
winter  temperature  up  to  that  of  summer  differ  six  degrees  east,  and 
this  is  nearly  the  average  of  differences  at  London  and  Paris.  The 
vigor  given  to  vegetation  in  cold  climates  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
temperature,  apparently  as  a  single  phenomenon,  is  well  known,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  here  is  that  this  great  stimulus  is  thrown 
upon  tropical  forms,  producing  the  highest  measure  of  productiveness 
for  this  reason. 

The  first  cultivated  staple  in  value  and  in  the  directness  of  its  cli- 
matological  relations  is  Indian  corn ;  next  are  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, rice,  indigo,  and  hemp  ;  though  the  last  is  of  doubtful  success 
here  in  the  tropical  form,  or  in  case  of  the  Sisal  hemp.  The  common 
hemp  belongs  to  temperate  latitudes,  and  the  various  succulent  fibrous- 
leaved  plants  from  which  the  other  varieties  are  derived  will  undoubt- 
edly grow  freely  in  various  parts  of  the  Gulf  coast,  though  now  little 
cultivated.  The  vine,  and  several  fruits  belong  in  the  same  connec- 
tion also  ;  oranges,  olives,  figs,  and  pomegranates  of  full  tropical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  peach  as  the  most  important  native  of  the  transition 
zone.  To  these  the  annual  vines,  as  they  are  here  called,  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  others,  add  a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  tropical  heat 
of  the  American  summer,  and  form  a  distinction  where  even  the  olive 
and  orange  fail.  The  country  near  Fort  Snelling  abounds  in  these 
more  decisively  than  any  part  of  the  European  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  even  the  oraoge  and  olive  come  to  perfection,  and  find 
a  safe  winter  climate.  The  high  brief  heat  which  these  require  is  as 
certain  here  at  Fort  Snelling  and  in  Canada,  as  at  Naples  and  in  Syria. 
"When  the  native  districts  of  the  various  species  of  cucurbitacea  are 
called  to  mind,  all  of  which  are  in  India  or  Africa,  the  growth  of  the 
melon  and  pumpkin  as  field  crops  in  the  astonishing  profusion  they 
often  exhibit  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  furnishes  a  striking  item  in  proof  of  the  con- 
trast with  Europe  in  capacity  to  develop  plants  of  tropical  origin. 

This  highly  stimulating  increase  of  heat  characterizes  all  the  native 
vegetation,  and  the  cultivation  particularly,  here,  while  the  degree  is 
high  and  constant  enough  to  make  the  production  singularly  rich. 
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Sugar  is  the  most  abundant  product,  and  it  belongs  to  many  variable 
vegetable  forms.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  Indian  corn  abounds  in  it 
nearly  as  much  as  that  of  sugar  cane,  and  if  it  could  be  separated  and 
clarified  readily  a  heavy  growth  of  corn  would  yield  nearly  as  much 
aa  a  canefleld  of  the  same  area.  Stems  of  grasses,  and  all  graminaceous 
plants  show  the  same  tendency,  and  there  is  the  greatest  abundance 
of  sugar  in  melons,  and  other  cucurbitaceous  fruits.  On  the  plains  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  this  tendency  to  development  of  saccharine 
matter  is  more  striking  than  elsewhere,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed 
in  almost  every  vegetable  cultivated  for  any  nutritive  use.  It  is  an 
associate  of  the  rich  curve  of  summer  development  there,  as  it  may  be 
called,  which  has  only  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  Atlantic  States  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  it  constitutes  a  decisive  distinction  from  climates 
where  the  leading  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition  put  on  other  forms, 
and  those  of  a  less  complete  character. 

The  peculiar  staples  which  attain  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
United  States  are  moulded  by  these  general  features,  and  not  more  by 
the  tropical  measure  of  summer  heat  than  by  the  sub-arctic  cold  of 
winter.  They  are  of  sudden  growth,  exuberant  and  profuse  in  every 
respect.  The  forest  trees  come  suddenly  in  leaf,  and  all  that  belongs 
to  foliaceous  growth  is  equally  sudden  and  luxuriant.  The  nutritive 
elements  are  developed  next  on  the  same  scale  of  profusion,  and  the 
predominant  form  of  these  is  as  decidedly  saccharine  as  in  the  tropics, 
AH  that  belongs  to  the  ripening  stage  is  similar,  the  essential  oils,  and 
the  concentrated  elements  of  seeds  and  fruits  whether  nutritive  or  aro- 
matic. The  interior  of  the  eastern  continent,  in  the  transition  climates 
near  the  Mediterranean,  affords  the  highest  development  of  these 
ripened  forms,  and  one  much  beyond  that  of  the  United  States  it  is 
true,  but  here  all  products  blend  in  a  climate  developing  great  profu. 
sion  first,  and  a  tendency  to  high  perfection  in  all  the  ripening  pro- 
cesses, which  a  little  care  might  make  scarcely  less  rich  in  its  results 
than  the  best  districts  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  most  favorable  close 
of  summer  and  autumn  belonging  to  our  variable  seasons  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  its  fruitfulness  even  in  any  of  the  transition  climates  of 
the  old  world. 

The  leading  staple  belonging  to  this  distinctive  climate  is  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  and  the  succulent  grasses  and  canes  belonging  to  the 
same  family  Lave  necessarily  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  expressing 
the  result  in  the  various  forms  it  presents  through  the  different  de- 
partments of  practical  climatology.  This  plant  is  itself  peculiarly 
elastic  in  its  adaptation  to  variable  periods  of  growth,  and  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  compressed  within  a  very  limited  number  of  days  permits  it 
to  occupy  every  district  in  which  the  summer  temperature  reaches  a 
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certain  point,  however  brief  the  duration  of  the  heat.  Thus  it  grows 
and  ripens  in  the  Bed  River  valley  at  50°  north  latitude,  though  the 
summer  is  very  short,  and  the  yearly  mean  temperature  leas  than  that 
of  the  British  provinces  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  will  not  grow 
because  the  summer  heat  is  insufacienfc.  The  British  Islands  still 
more  strikingly  show  how,  with  a  high  winter  and  annual  tempera- 
ture, a  deficiency  of  two  degrees  on  the  mean  of  a  summer  month  may 
preclude  its  cultivation  altogether. 

As  tropical  plants  the  cane  and  com  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
permit  a  shortening  of  their  period  by  frost  in  any  ease,  but  in  the 
climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  high  heat  of  midsummer  and  ita 
sharp  curve  among  the  months  brings  the  period  of  growth  in  the  case 
of  Indian  corn  down  to  two  and  a  half  months  at  the  50th  parallel,  a 
most  extraordinary  transformation  of  its  natural  habits  and  associa- 
tions. The  period  is  precisely  proportioned  to  the  abruptness  of  the 
temperature  curve,  and  that  this  is  a  natural,  though  new  relation  of 
this  class  of  plants  to  climatic  peculiarities,  is  shown  by  the  presence 
of  the  native  cane  {miegia)  nearly  at  the  40th  parallel,  and  by  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  sugar  cane  itself  in  the  summer  to  the  42d 
and  48d  parallels  near  the  Mississippi. 

The  extreme  limits  of  Indian  corn  northward  are  defined  by  the 
isothermal  of  67°  for  July,  and  it  may  go  a  little  beyond  65°  for  the 
summer ;  one  montli,  however,  being  required  at  a  higher  mean  than 
this.  From  the  eastern  coast  the  limit  may  be  traced  through  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  John's  river,  New  Brunswick,  though 
the  isothermal  of  65°  scarcely  rises  so  high ;  it  goes  into  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec ;  reappears  in  the  Saguenay  valley,  and  at 
intervals  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes  through  their 
whole  extent.  Though  shunning  the  highlands  south  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior it  goes  north  from  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  northwestward  to 
Lake  Winnipeg  at  the  meridian  of  Eed  Eiver,  continuing  northwest- 
ward to  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatehawan,  if  not  to  Athabasca 
river.  At  this  point  it  abruptly  returns  southward  nearly  to  Santa  F4 
across  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude  to  avoid  the  great  plateau  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains.  Beyoud  this  plateau,  though  the  isothermal  of  65° 
returns  again  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  the  adaptation  to  this 
staple  is  very  irregular,  and  in  its  arid  and  elevated  districts  a  higher 
mean  is  rec[uired  to  permit  a  perfect  growth.  In  many  low  areas  and 
limited  localities  this  excess  of  heat  exists,  and  this  staple  may  be 
safely  grown,  but  in  others  local  extremes  destroy  it.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  it  fails  wholly,  but  in  the  interior  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  the  great  excess  of  heat  brings  it  in,  almost  in  its  tropical 
forms,  where  it  grows  at  all. 
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The  range  which  is  of  moat  interest  in  this  climatological  illustra- 
tion is  that  found  at  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the 
district  defined  by  the  line  above  given,  there  are  several  local  areas  of 
highlands  to  be  taken.  In  the  New  England  States  all  above  a  thou- 
sand feet  elevation  may  be  defined  as  excepted,  embracing  considera- 
ble tracts  in  the  northern  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Termont. 
In  New  York  there  is  a  large  area  north  of  Albany  and  XJtica  on 
which  the  same  limitation  in  height  may  be  said  to  decide  against  it, 
and  in  the  elevated  plateau  of  southern  New  York,  stretching  from  the 
Hudson  nearly  to  Lake  Erie,  an  altitude  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  cuts 
it  off.  There  are  small  tracts  only  at  this  altitude,  hut  they  are  scat- 
tered from  the  Berkshire  hills  to  the  AUeghaniea  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  a  few  elevated  localities  in  northern  Pennsylvania  too 
high  to  permit  its  growth,  but  generally  the  cultivable  lands  at  two 
thousand  feet  elevation,  where  there  are  such  south  of  the  41st  parallel, 
permit  a  very  free  growth,  and  on  the  Alleghanies  in  Virginia  the 
same  varieties  cultivated  in  the  low  country  appear  equally  successful 
in  the  most  elevated  fields. 

From  the  tropical  latitudes  where  it  is  native,  and  of  course  has  no 
limitation,  to  the  lines  here  indicated  at  the  north,  this  range  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation 
when  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  positive  changes  of  climate  are 
considered.  In  this  sense  of  scientific  interest  it  suggests  new  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  acclimation  of  many  plants  of  tropical  origin, 
and  new  views  of  the  modifications  which  climate  alone  may  effect  on 
all  that  we  cultivate.  It  is  possible  that  acclimation  under  these  con- 
ditions may  present  transformations  not  less  extraordinary  with  many 
other  species,  if  pursued  as  an  art  with  persistence  enough  to  develop 
varieties  differing  as  much  among  themselves  as  those  of  Indian  corn 
differ. 

The  limit  of  profitable  cultivation  of  this  staple  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion which  belongs  to  this  consideration,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  what  may  be  designated  as  its  decided  success  is  so  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  extremes  of  its  possible  limits.  It  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary that  the  district  of  maximum  production  lies  so  far  north  of 
the  native  latitudes,  and  really  near  the  northern  extreme  of  its 
position.  In  New  York,  the  southern  New  England  States,  and  Ohio, 
or  from  the  42d  to  the  4M  parallels,  the  maximum  of  production  of 
this  staple  is  attained,  and  this  maximum  is  of  the  entire  sum  of  its 
growth, — leaf,  nutritive  matter  in  the  stem,  and  grain.  Though  the 
stem  is  of  less  size  than  farther  south  there  is  a  greater  weight  of  it 
grown  on  equal  areas,  and  the  grain  is  in  equal  excess.     A  rich  spot 
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of  land  will  show,  in  a  favorable  season,  in  these  northern  districts 
■where  the  summer  mean  temperature  is  not  above  68°,  four  or  five 
times  the  quantity  produced  at  the  south  where  the  mean  is  above 
80°.*  In  part  this  may  be  due  to  soil  and  to  productive  varieties,  but 
it  is  mainly  due  to  the  summer  curve  of  temperature, — the  hasty 
growth,  the  excess  of  heat  while  it  lasts,  and  the  hastened  ripening 
period.  Continued  heat  without  this  curvature  prolongs  the  growth 
in  a  way  to  modify  the  species  in  the  direction  of  the  original  form  of 
a  succulent  tropical  grass,  and  it  there  becomes  a  cane  more  nearly 
than  in  the  colder  latitudes. 

The  existence  of  this  maximum  of  productive  capacity  in  the  cooler 
districts  is  of  greater  practical  interest  perhaps  to  the  southern  than 
the  northern  districts,  since  it  shows  that  with  the  increase  of  value 
in  southern  lands,  aod  the  introduction  of  staples  of  peculiar  adapta- 
tion and  of  the  highest  value,  the  growth  of  this  grain  may  profitably 
be  transferred  to  northern  localities.  To  a  certain  limit  of  latitude 
cotton  and  the  cane,  with  perhaps  the  fibrous  tropical  plants  and  others, 
may  occupy  the  cultivated  territory  to  greater  profit  than  any  of  the 
grains.  The  sugar-cane  is  the  natural  successor  of  Indian  corn  in 
semi-tropical  districts ;  its  analogies  of  growth  and  its  development  of 
saccharine  matter  are  nearly  the  same,  and  with  the  greater  heat  and 
humidity  of  some  portions  of  the  United  States  the  product  of  grain 
certainly  falls  off,  and  the  corn  plant  loses  its  extraordinary  power  of 
expansion  and  excessive  production.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
introduction  of  the  best  possible  staples  in  our  warmer  districts  will 
make  the  transfer  of  maize  northward  possible  and  desirable,  and 
when  transferred  above  the  33d  parallel,  if  this  should  be  done,  there 
will  still  be  an  immense  area  over  which  it  is,  under  proper  eircum- 

*  There  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  one  Inmclred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  buahels  of  the  grain  prodnced  by  an  acre  ia  tliis  cultivation,  witli  a  mass  of  sac- 
charine stems  and  of  nutritive  leayes  in  equal  profusion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
eqnal  to  this  in  nutritive  value  can  be  found  among  all  the  products  of  the  temperate 
or  transition  zones.  Thia  is,  also,  the  easily  obtained  growth  of  high  temperate  lati- 
tudes, aa  they  may  be  called  here,  at  the  43d  parallel,  and  on  soils  covered  originally 
with  simple  nplaud  forests. 

A  number  of  instances  citeti  by  Coleman,  (15tli  Volume  American  Farmer)  and  by 
Kuffin  (Farmer's  Register,  vol.  2)  may  be  named  as  having  been  accepted  as  correct 
by  the  first  author,  and  said  to  be  in  all  oases  derived  from  verified  statements  pre- 
sented for  premiums.  Fifteen  oases  in  Massachusetts  are  named,  occurring  from  1620 
to  1831,  and  varying  from  110  to  143  bushels  per  acre.  Others  are  given  for  Madison 
county,  New  York,  in  1821  and  1823,  where  the  product  varied  from  161  to  170  and  172 
bushels  x>*r  acre.  Several  for  other  points  in  New  York  have  120  to  140  bushels,  and 
seven  certified  cases  in  Pennsylvania,  mainly  in  Washington  county,  are  taken  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  ranging  from  118  to  136  bushels 
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Stances,  the  most  prolific  and  profitable  crop  possible  reg; 
source  of  nutritive  supply. 

The  western  half  of  the  continent  is  a  diS'erent  field  for  this  plant, 
and  it  is  very  irregularly  adapted  to  it.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  change  on  the  plains,  though  the  upper  Platte,  and  the  Missouri 
river  at  the  coteaus,  traverse  a  country  too  arid  in  summer,  it  is  said,  to 
produce  corn.  At  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  mountains  it  may  be  grown 
however,  both  at  Fort  Benton,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Fort 
Laramie  on  the  Platte,  4500  feet  above  the  sea ;  Bent's  Fort  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  Las  Vegas,  at  the  source  of  the  Pecos,  and  at  the  summit 
of  the  Llano  Estacado.  The  last  point  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a 
summer  heat  still  sufficient  to  perfect  any  plant  belonging  to  the  lati- 
tude. None  of  these  points  exhibit  peculiarities  widely  different  from 
those  belonging  to  the  plains  at  lower  altitudes,  and  the  recognized 
mountain  influences  generally,  especially  in  regard  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  are  but  partially  felt. 

Beyond  this  line,  however,  very  favorable  localities  only  permit  any 
successful  cultivation  of  Indian  corn ;  and  in  the  lower  latitudes  but 
greater  altitudes  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  the  same  conditions  exist- 
Here  the  mountain  influence  predominates  largely,  and  though  the 
fitful  heats  of  the  warm  months  tend  to  a  rapid  growth  while  they 
last,  they  are  very  different  in  character  from  the  brief  but  hot  summer 
of  the  east  and  north. 

Upper  New  Mexico  has  also  a  mountain  climate,  but  at  the  latitude 
of  Santa  Fe  important  modifications  occur  in  softening  the  tempera- 
ture changes,  and  Indian  corn  not  only  succeeds  in  the  valleys,  but  it 
goes  successfully  to  the  upper  plains  and  plateaus  at  the  height  of 
seven  thousand  feet.  At  Zuni,  west  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  at  Las 
Vegaa  at  the  east,  both  not  far  from  the  35th  parallel,  there  seems  no 
climatological  check  to  the  growth  of  this  staple,  and  it  is,  as  almost 
everywhere  else  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  productive  crop.  In  the  Colorado  valley  the  measure  of 
heat  is  excessive,  but  it  has  little  cultivable  surface,  and  the  hmita- 
tions,  if  any,  are  on  the  aide  of  too  great  heat. 

In  California  again  the  contrasts  are  extreme ;  at  the  south  the 
tropical  equability  exists,  with  a  soft  rather  than  prolific  character  of 
climate.  The  vine  and  fruits  are  better  fitted  to  it  than  corn  and  the 
cane.  In  the  interior  valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  the 
temperature  is  excessive  and  the  growth  prolific,  but  the  absence  of 
rains  again  makes  an  exception  against  the  succulent  growths  and  in 
favor  of  grains  and  fruits.  Near  the  coast  a  singular  depression  of 
temperature  cuts  off  Indian  corn  altogether,  with  all  its  associated 
forms.      The  whole  coast,  from   near   Point  Conception  below  the 
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35th  parallel,  a  point  some  distance  below  Monterey,  tlirougb  the 
entire  extent  northward — the  country  exposed  fully  to  the  influence 
of  the  Pacific— has  a  temperature  much  too  low  ia  summer  for  the 
growth  of  any  plants  of  this  succulent  class.  There  are  scattered  val- 
leys of  partial  adaptation  to  it  at  various  points  in  California  and 
Oregon,  of  which,  out  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  that  of  the  Willamette 
river  in  lower  Oregon  is  perhaps  the  principal,  but  none  of  these  de- 
serve comparison  with  the  singularly  productive  areas  of  the  eastern 
States.  The  contrast  these  western  districts  present  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  prolific  production  in  the  Atlantic  States  enforces,  more  than 
any  description  can  do,  the  view  of  climatological  capacity  and  advan- 
tage which  belongs  to  the  present  subject. 

To  illustrate  the  differences  of  climate  briefly  referred  to  in  this  conneetion,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  in  the  Interior  and  Western  districts  may  he  cited  from  the 
imperfect  statistics  now  available  for  that  purpose.  Pertapa  thej  represent  the  olima- 
talogioal  features  with  as  much  acenrooj,  however,  as  observatory  records  usually  do, 
since  the  external  temperatures,  affected  Bometimea  by  refrigeration  and  sometimes  by 
reflected  heat,  are  the  real  temperatures  to  which  vegetation  is  exposed.  Those  taken 
to  represent  the  fixed  averages  of  temperature  alone,  often  fail  to  give  these  desirable 
extremes. 

Lowest  Temperatures  in  the  Interior, 

Keb.    Apl.  Vtf.  laae.  July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 


mbinft,  Hfid  RlTC 
rt  lUpley,  Miaue 


Lowest  Temperatures  near  ike  Pacific, 
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Meh.    ipl.  May,  Jnne.  July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 


Fort  Reading,  trpper  1 


These  statistics  do  not  corer  all  the  gnmnd  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  embrace  in  this 
especial  illustration,  since  they  do  notsuffioiently  distinguish  between  the  coast,  where 
corn  nia7  not  be  grown  at  all,  and  the  interior  where  it  attains  the  highest  perfection ; 
but  they  give  some  valnable  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  adaptation.  Tlie  short 
summer  of  the  higher  plains  and  of  upper  New  Mexico  is  particularly  shown,  and  the 
slight  changes  in  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  succession  of  months  at  San  Francisco 
brings  in  striking  relief  the  importance  of  the  daily  and  nkonthly  curve  of  excess  of 
heat  to  this  staple. 

An  expressive  mode  of  indicating  the  great  range  of  Indian  com  in  the  United  States 
may  be  employed  in  the  reference  to  estieme  points  on  the  several  meridians  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  westward,  and  though  there  are  no  natural  limits  at  the  south,  the 
measures  applied  fo  the  continents  have  some  aignificance.  At  the  meridians  termi- 
nating in  New  Brunswick  and  at  Quebec  there  is  but  little  space  in  latitude,  but  at 
8(P  west  there  are  21°  of  latitude,  25©  to  46°  north,  the  whole  extent  of  which  is 
favorable  to  this  staple  in  the  highest  degree.  The  indentation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
shortens  the  spaee  by  five  degrees  of  latitude  nearly  to  the  97th  meridian,  where  thera 
are  230  of  latitude  north  of  the  tropics,  or  the  entire  area  south  of  the  Blst  parallel. 
There  is  here  a  wide  band  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  at  the  west, 
and  from  the  5l8t  parallel  southward  to  the  tropics,  which  is  everywhere  adapted  in 
climate  to  this  most  productire  plant.  West  of  this  belt  the  distribution  is  irregular, 
but  the  northerly  bend  of  the  Columbia  river  affords  iocahties  nearly  as  favorable  as 
any  among  the  mountains  southward  to  the  35th  parallel.  At  120O  west  longitude 
and  westward  it  does  not  appear  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  all,  though  that  meridian 
traverses  some  valleys  which  permit  its  growth. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  European  range  will  show  the  measure  of  contrast  between 
the  two  continents  in  this  respect.  Africa  is  so  entirely  tropical  as  to  give  little  place 
for  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  though  it  hi?  been  int  oduced  in  the  States  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean.  lu  Europe,  Spain  he  sou  h  of  F  ance,  Italy,  the  valleys  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey,  with  the  lands  of  he  Mediterranean,  oomprisa  its 
range.  This  is  bat  a  narrow  belt,  and  its  ma  o  g  a  m  t  is  so  near  that  the  vine 
goes  fully  as  far  under  the  equable  conditions  wh  h  p  va  .  The  single  element  of 
greater  heat  for  one  month  of  the  summer  s  wan  n  nd  s  precise  and  imperative  ia 
the  requirement  in  this  respect  that  no  effo  eems  k  y  adapt  Indian  corn  to  the 
larger  areas  of  central  Europe,  or  to  the  British  Islands, 

The  limiting  points  in  temperature  for  the  United  States  may  be  taken  from  the 
temi>erature  tables  in  the  form  of  very  complete  series  ;  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia ; 
Houlton,  Maine ;  Quebeo,  Mnokinao,  Fort  Wilkins  and  Port  Eipley  being  the  most 
decided  or  well  defined  points  of  limitation.     On  the  plains  west  of  Lake  Superior  the 
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point  of  limitation  is  much  tigher,  and  posts  on  the  upper  Saakatctawan  woald  b 
required  to  give  measTireB  like  those  just  named. 


CLIMATIC  RANGE  OF  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 

The  cane  is  more  nearly  associated  with  Indian  corn  in  the  g 
character  of  its  climatological  recLuirement  than  any  other  staple  ;  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  only  in  degree — ^each  condition  being  required 
in  a  similar  curve  of  excess,  and  of  tropical  proportions.  The  caco 
nowhere  goes  so  far  heyond  the  tropica  as  in  tlie  United  States,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  modified  after  the  manner  of  Indian  corn  is  yet  a  ques- 
tion. In  tlie  southern  part  of  the  United  States  the  great  degree  of 
heat  which  prevails  is  quite  equal  to  the  natural  requirement  of  the 
plant,  and  its  extension  is  only  restricted  by  the  cold  extremes  of 
winter.  If  it  were  possible  to  preserve  the  root  uninjured  through 
the  winter,  the  summer  heat  would  be  sufficient  probably  to  the  S8th 
parallel,  and  the  other  conditions  of  abundant  rains  and  a  humid 
atmosphere,  if  they  are  also  essential,  would  still  be  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently ample  in  the  average  of  years. 

The  area  now  occupied  by  the  cane  is  quite  limited,  and  in  severe 
years,  as  in  1852  and  1856,  it  seems  likely  to  bemuch  farther  restricted 
with  the  varieties  now  cultivated.  These  require  a  winter  free  from 
severe  frosts,  and  an  almost  tropically  equable  season  throughout  the 
year,  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  adapted 
to  a  curve  of  temperature  among  the  months,  as  Indian  corn  has  been, 
and  that  thus  the  root  may  be  protected  in  a  dormant  state  through 
any  months  in  which  the  soil  is  not  absolutely  frozen.  All  the  varie- 
ties hitherto  introduced  have  been  taken  from  full  tropical  climates, 
and  that  these  should  deteriorate  in  severe  seasons  is  not  more  strange 
than  that  Indian  corn  transferred  abruptly  from  Georgia  to  New  York 
should  fail  to  ripen.  A  period  of  years,  and  patience  in  originating 
varieties,  is  known  to  be  necessary  in  the  parallel  cited,  and  it  is  with- 
out douht  an  analogous  process  to  acclimate  the  cane. 

In  several  eases  the  district  has  been  temporarily  extended  with 
eminent  success  for  the  time,  and  the  cane  is  reported  to  have  been 
well  ripened  as  high  as  at  Holly  springs,  Mississippi,  near  the  35th 
parallel.*  It  has  frequently  exhibited  a  tendency  to  a  shortening  of 
its  period,  and  by  comparison  of  the  actual  periods  in  Louisiana  and 
at  the  tropical  coasts  and  islands,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  period  is 
T  much  shortened  in  the  United  States.  Boussingault  gives 
e  statistics  of  the  period  of  growth  in  South  American  climates, 

I  "Estension  of  Uie  Sugar  Eegion"  in  DeBow's  lUview,  March,  1853. 
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tlie  substance  of  which  is  that  ia  the  tropical  districts  having  a  rainy 
suminer  and  consequent  low  temperatures  daring  those  months, 
destroying  the  curve  among  the  months  which  belongs  to  most  tropical 
districts,  the  period  ia  the  most  extended,  reaching  sixteen  months. 
As  stated  by  Boussingault  (from  Codazzi),  the  cause  of  the  shortened 
period  does  not  appear,  since  he  gives  only  the  mean  temperatures  for 
the  year.  The  citations  are  from  points  in  Venezuela,  and  they  assign 
a  period  of  eleven  months  to  districts  having  a  mean  temperature  of 
82° ;  twelve  months  where  the  temperature  is  78°;  fourteen  months 
at  74°;  and  sixteen  months  at  67°.*  In  Louisiana  it  cannot  exceed 
ten  months,  yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  not  above  68°.  On 
leaving  the  full  tropical  latitudes  the  period  depends  upon  the  curva- 
ture of  mean  monthly  temperatures,  and  as  far  as  it  will  go  at  all,  it 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  law  of  the  shortened  period  of  growth 
of  ludiau  com.  The  facts  of  the  period  of  growth  in  the  transition 
climates  near. the  Mediterranean  and  ia  Asia  are  too  difficult  of  access 
to  use  in  the  present  case,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  results  there  presented 
would  be  better  guides  than  those  derived  from  the  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  efforts  now  making  to  supply  more  hardy 
varieties,  and  such  as  may  endure  the  extremes  of  the  climate  here, 
may  be  aided  by  the  comparison  of  periods  of  growth,  as  much  as  by 
the  facts  of  ample  and  perfect  growth  of  any  variety  in  the  district 
from  which  it  is  taken — the  strongest  form,  if  it  has  the  requirement 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  months  for  its  growth,  must  become  enfeebled 
when  it  is  cut  down  to  ten  or  eleven  months,  and  its  permanent  culti- 
vation must  become  impossible. 

The  following  taWe  gives  the  mean  montUy  temperatures  of  districts  to  wtich  the 
cane  may  possibly  be  estended,  and  it  alao  represents  the  cotton  district,  though  this 
is  of  course  a  ^der  area  than  tliat  adapted  to  the  SQgar  cane. 

*  "  In  Veneiuela  where  the  mean  temperature  is  82°  the  cane  ripens  in  11  months; 
where  the  mean  Is  78°  twelve  months  are  required ;  where  740, 14  months,  and  where 
670, 16  monti^fl."    Codazri's  Geog.  of  Teaezuela,  p.  141, 
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I  Temperatures  of  the  Cane  and  Cotton  Districts  of  the  United  Skites, 
with  some  Fr/reign  Comparisons. 
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The  Bowcea  of  these  obaerrationa  may  be  fottnii  by  reference  to  the  general  temper- 
ature tables,  except  the  following ;  Barbadoea,  one  year's  observations  hy  Youug  ; 
Catania,  3  yean  from  Dove. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  summer  is  irann  enough,  as  represented  in  the  means  of 
temperature,  at  every  point  cited  for  the  United  Staiea,  and  if  the  period  of  growth 
could  be  brought  between  April  and  October,  inclusive,  there  need  be  no  restriction 
on  the  aide  of  temperature.  The  whole  practical  question  turns  on  the  possibility  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  full  tropical  habit  of  the  plant,  and  in  its  consequent  compres- 
sion into  a  summer  period,  simply,  though  of  course  having  sufficient  heat,  after  the 
manner  of  Indian  com.  If  the  severity  of  the  recent  winters  is  to  be  a  frequent  fact 
in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  any  part  of 
Louisiana  also  tuma  upon  the  same  inquiry,  and  if  the  ultra-tropical  characteristics 
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0  plant  may  not  be  modified,  s 

jur  best  districts. 

:ree  of  humidity  and  amount  of  rain  may  be  supposed  to  be  important,  and 

outroUing  conditions  of  climate  affecting  this  cultivation ;  though  how  far 
I  so  has  been  but  little  esamined  by  the  aid  of  statistics.  There  is  much 
0  suppose  that  they  are  secondary  in  their  effects,  or  that  the  high  fertility 
usually  attendant  upon  such  elimatea,  and  resulting  from  them  in  the  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  and  alluvial  soils,  is  the  only  necessary  element.  The  distinction 
ia  not  important  in  the  range  of  the  cane  for  the  States  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  since 
the  quantity  of  rain  ia  everywhere  large,  except  ia  lower  Texas,  but  in  the  smaller 
fertile  tracts  of  the  Pacific  coast  it  may  be  worth  examination  for  practical  purposes. 
On  the  side  of  esoeasive  humidity,  it  is  at  least  known  that  there  is  none  hut  a  merely 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  fullest  success  of  all  staples  analogous  to  the  cane,  and 
that  it  is  not  limited  by  any  known  measure  of  quantity  of  rain  faUing,  or  of  sensible 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  The  saturated  atmosphere  of  the  low  coast  of  Mexico, 
the  tierros  ecdientes  or  hot  lands,  and  the  rainless  plateaus  of  certain  tropical  and 
transition  distriotB  are,  apparently,  alike  suited  to  other  conditions  of  growth  than  the 
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In  the  followii^  table  several  points  representing  the  cane  and  cotton  regions  of 
the  United  States  are  cited,  with  their  averages  of  rain  for  eaeh  month  and  season ; 
and  the  table  may  serve  for  reference  in  the  conEidaration  of  the  requirement  of  the 
ootton  plant.  This  is  known  to  he  injured  by  escesaive  humidity,  at  the  Kame  time 
that  its  amplest  growth  requires  abundance,  if  not  profusion  of  rain,  as  a  guaranty  of 
productive  soil  if  nothing  more.  The  references  in  regard  to  tha  souroes  of  the  statis- 
tics will  be  found  in  the  general  tables. 

Mean  Monthly  and  Annual  Fall  of  Bain  in  the  Sugar  and  Cotton  Dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Stales  {inches  and  tenths  vertical  de^th). 
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It  is  not  supposed  that  these  results  give  any  definite  guide  in  regard  to  the  limits 
of  the  sugar  region ;  they  only  show  that  it  is  generally  rainy,  and,  as  it  now  exists, 
less  subject  to  the  dronghts  whicli  prevail  at  intervals  over  parts  of  the  south  than 
the  ootton  districts.  At  the  earlier  periodj  of  the  introduction  of  the  cane  it  waa 
vigorously  pushed  towards  the  interior  of  Bouth  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia  and  Florida ; 
but  with  little  success.  It  was  thought  in  some  cases  that  the  droughts  restricted  It, 
but  usually  the  impossibility  of  preserving  it  through  the  winter  most  discouraged  ita 
cultivation.  The  border  of  the  present  cane  district  is  much  more  liable  to  intervals 
of  protracted  drought  than  lower  Louisiana  and  Florida,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  stations 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coaBt, — Perry,  Monroeville,  Jaok- 
aon,  Miss.,  and  Memphis.  In  Texas  the  point  may  be  more  decisively  tried,  since 
the  coast  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Fort  Brown  must  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  if  the  cane 
may  bear  the  comparatively  dry  climate,  it  should  be  eminently  sucoesBful. 

The  latitttdea  of  Texas  corresponding  with  those  of  ita  greatest  success  in  Louisiana 
are  not  adapted  to  it  for  several  reasons,  the  reduced  temx>erature  being  the  principal. 
The  changes  are  too  sudden,  also,  and  the  sweep  of  the  winter  cold  more  extreme  ; 
making  the  risks  greater  than  the  averages  of  temperature  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
In  all  of  it  the  summer  curve  of  heat  is  sufficient  for  the  best  result  if  the  period  of 
growth  could  be  shortened,  and  the  extension  of  this  most  desirable  culUvatjon  now 
rusts  on  the  solution  of  the  single  question  of  capacity  for  acclimation  to  a  period  not 
so  great  as  ten  months. 


As  a  general  fact  indicating  cllmatologioal  chai 
tropioal  form  as  a  successful  commercial  staple 
the  analogies  derived  from  the  great  success  0! 
area  covered  at  favorable  spots  by  yuccas  and  the  native  cane  of  the  river  marshes. 
The  soi^ho,  a  cane  of  Chinese  origin  and  similar  characteristics,  also  grows  freely, 
and  may  ultimately  prove  to  have  value  as  a  sugar  producer.     There  are  many  minor 


iraeteristics  the  presence  of  this  extreme 
is  extremely  signiacant,  and  it  sustains 
its  associate,  Indian  corn,  and  the  great 
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forma  of  these  strong  succulent  plants,  ia  which  the  ripening  process  develops  a  great 
quantity  ot  saccharine  matter,  that  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  ciimate  of  the  United 
States ;  and  bearing  this  fact  in  mind  we  may  yet  add  valuable  staples  and  plants  of  a 
like  character,  with  a  measure  of  suocess  the  more  important  from  the  &ct  that  few  or 
none  of  them  will  grow  in  Europe. 

In  actual  cultivation  the  caae  is  being  extended  in  Florida  and  in  lower  Texas,  in 
both  of  which  States  there  are  large  areas  quite  as  safe  from  extremes  of  cold  as  in 
Louisiana, — taking  the  counties  bordering  the  Gulf  in  Texas,  and  the  central  tracts  of 
the  Florida  peniusula.  A  very  little  appears  in  States  quite  remote  from  the  Gulf,  in 
both  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  sugar  is  actually  made  from  the  cane,  and  it  has  long 
been  the  practice  to  provide  for  the  domestio  demand  on  the  smaller  estates  in  Georgia 
and  parta  of  South  Carolina  by  planti^  small  patches  of  cane.  In  New  Mexico  it  is  said 
that  the  saccharine  development  of  the  stem  or  stalk  of  Indian  corn  is  such  that  sugar 
is  made  from  it  in  the  same  manner  for  domestic  supply.  The  very  high  measure  of 
temperature  attained  in  summer  there,  with  a  cold  winter  and  dry  atmosphere,  favor 
this  saocliarine  form  of  the  ripening  process  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  Texas  the  present  year,  1856,  has  exhibited  its  greatest  feature  of  disadvantage  in 
a  severe,  and  protracted  drought.  The  want  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  an  irremediable 
itijury,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  dry  Btmosphere  simply,  as  tliat  Irom  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Brazoria  and  Galveston  usually  must  be  in  summer.  Is  decidedly  injurious. 


COTTON  IN  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  case  of  cottoa  we  have  a  vegetable  form  essentially  different 
from  those  before  considered,  one  characterized  by  aa  absence  of  nu- 
tritive production  either  in  the  stem  or  grain,  and  therefore  not  analo- 
gous to  the  cane  and  corn  in  any  essential  feature  of  the  plant  itself. 
The  cotton  plant  is  very  variable  when  brought  from  the  tropica  to 
transition  and  temperate  latitudes ;  a  woody  form,  and  a  tree  of  some 
size  in  the  tropics,  to  which  its  native  growth  appears  to  be  confined, 
it  becomes  perennial  in  the  root  only  first,  or  perhaps  biennial  in  that 
form,  and  at  last  a  very  tender  annual,  and  wholly  herbaceous.  What 
is  more  remarkable  is  its  flexibility  in  being  carried  from  one  climate 
to  another,  the  same  species  soon  putting  on  the  woody  form  in  going 
south,  and  with  a  little  greater  difficulty  perhaps,  changing  back  again 
from  the  woody  to  the  herbaceous  form. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  impression  conveyed  in  comparing  the 
cotton  districts  generally,  is  that  it  is  here  much  beyond  its  natural 
range  northward.  At  this  extreme  limit  it  first  rises  to  a  great  com- 
mercial staple  also,  or  attains  its  highest  point  aa  such  in  repaying 
large  investments  in  its  cultivation,  la  this  respect  of  flexibility  of 
form,  and  great  productiveness  near  its  climatological  limit,  it  resem- 
bles Indian  corn,  and  develops  a  similar  relation  to  climate.  Its  dimi- 
nished size  and  shortened  period  of  growth  favor  great  productiveness 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  annual  of  a  few  months  of  growth  is  far 
more  valuable  than  the  tree  of  the  tropics.     In  the  upland  districts  of 
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the  southern  States  it  is  bow  proving  capable  of  still  more  compression 
in  time,  and  a  smaller  form,  while  it  is  still  highly  profitable,  more  so 
on  rich  soils  than  in  the  semi-tropical  districts  of  India  where  the  her- 
baceous form  is  with  difficulty  retained.  The  best  American  cotton 
districts  are  near  the  border  of  the  sugar  region  and  not  within  it, 
where  the  humidity  at  least  is  decidedly  less,  and  the  productive 
upland  belt  lies  yet  outside  this.  In  this  last  the  adaptation-  of  climate 
is  quite  up  to  the  highest  requirement,  and  a  rich  soil  alone  is  neces- 
sary to  success. 

The  area  of  most  profuse  summer  rains  gives  frequent  seasons  in 
which  the  stem  is  weakened,  and  the  blooms  and  bolls  are  injured  by  the 
excess  of  rain,  and  when  this  is  the  case  a  great  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity produced  occurs.  In  some  cases  great  injury  is  done  mechanically 
in  the  heavy  storms  of  the  sugar  region,  and  by  so  much  the  cultiva- 
tion is  repelled  from  the  area  best  adapted  to  sugar.  Still  the  whole 
range  of  cotton  is  liable  to  excessive  rains  and  periods  of  saturated 
atmosphere,  and  it  shows  a  decided  flexibility  in  resisting  and  recover- 
ing from  such  injuries,  A  month  of  favorable  weather  following  one 
of  profuse  and  injurious  rains  will  bring  out  new  blooms  and  add 
largely  to  what  at  the  time  appears  to  be  a  ruinously  low  production. 

The  measure  of  heat  alone  does  not  appear  to  restrict  the  growth  of 
cotton  on  the  side  of  high  temperatures.  In  parts  of  Texas  the  mean 
of  85°  for  the  summer  prevails  without  injury  to  the  plant,  and  only  a 
few  points  in  the  transition  climates  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  desert  belt  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
give  higher  temperatures.  In  aU  these  cotton  is  more  or  less  grown, 
though  the  soil  is  unfavorable  to  extensive  field  culture.  On  the  low 
temperature  side  the  summer  excess  in  the  United  States  would  carry 
it  to  the  40th  parallel  but  for  the  shortened  season ;  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts it  continues  to  grow  and  bloom  through  the  autumn  until  frosts 
cut  it  off,  and  it  even  may  do  so  through  the  earlier  winter  months 
when  they  are  free  from  ice,  as  they  sometimes  are  at  the  immediate 
borders  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  persistent  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit 
wherever  it  is  planted,  and  the  time  required  to  produce  a  remunera- 
tive growth  of  fibre,  which  must  always  extend  through  the  entire 
month  of  September  without  frost,  is  the  only  check  on  its  cultivation 
wherever  the  summer  is  as  warm  as  at  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis,  At  many  localities  northward  of  these  points  the  summer 
heat  would  also  develop  the  plant  while  the  summer  lasts. 

In  actual  cultivation  the  autumnal  frosts  are  the  most  important 
point,  and  those  of  the  spring  next.  Under  the  great  range  of  tem- 
perature extremes  in  both  seasons  there  is  a  wide  belt  of  country  usu- 
ally favorable,  yet  subject  to  great  risks,  and  these  risks  repel  it  as  a 
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staple  cultivation  on  large  estates.  All  of  Virginia,  in  the  southern 
half  of  which  it  has  long  been  grown  for  domestic  use;  most  of 
North  Carolina ;  the  tracts  lying  at  900  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea  in 
all  the  belt  of  States  southward  into  which  the  Alleghanies  extend ; 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  all  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ulinoia,  and  Missouri, 
are  now  excluded  from  staple  cultivation  for  this  reason.  In  the  last 
four  of  iheee  States,  the  southern  and  lower  portions  of  them,  cotton 
may  be  abundantly  grown  in  favorable  seasons,  and  more  or  less  is 
still  grown  as  an  item  of  domestic  economy  but  not  as  a  commercial 
staple.  In  the  upper  part  of  Arkansas  it  is  the  same,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  last  named  State,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  there 
are  large  areas  of  the  best  climatological  capacity  which  are  yet  un- 
settled, and  too  new  to  exhibit  staple  cultivation.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  it  is  a  profitable  field  crop  to  the  36th 
parallel,  embracing  all  of  lower  or  western  Tennessee. 

Tie  census  of  1850  gives  the  following  items  of  cotton  prodiletion  for  Iheae  border- 
ing States : 


Illlnrts,   . 

BOO  Balo>  (Census  ofl8 

flS,3M"  (iMlttdliiglnai 

S8,072  " 

Texas  in  las. 

,  118,1*0  "  (GaWeslon  Com 

laent) 

Eentaeij, 
maana, 

Sobonw  gives  the  folloiriBg  statements  in  regard  U>  the  range  of  cotton  in  Europe, 
though  there  are  no  accessible  statements  of  the  quantity  produced. 

"  Tlio  most  northern  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Italy  is  near  Naples,  410  north  latitude, 
and  particularly  about  Castellamare.  Further  south,  it  is  found  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily.  When  the  trade  ot  the  Continent  was  closed  under  Napoleon,  the  Italian  cot- 
ton culture  was  more  considerable  than,  at  present.  In  Spain,  cotton  is  cultivated  on 
the  south  coast  and  on  the  east  coast  Qf  Valencia,  to  40O  and  41o  of  latitude.  It 
even  found  on  the  plateaus.  The  ootton  culture  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands 
considerable,  and  it  teaches  to  Constantinople,  or  about  the  same  latitudes 
Western  Europe.  It  occurs  exceptionally  in  the  Crimea,  at  45o ;  bnt  only  on  the 
south  Bide  of  the  high  mountains,  which  afford  shelter,  and  cause  a  locally  warm  o!i- 
mate.  The  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  as  also  the  Asiatic 
islands,  produce  cotton.  In  Egypt,  especially  of  late  years,  Mahomet  Ali  has  made 
great  efforts  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  ootton,  and  it  is  grown  all  along  the  North 
African  coast.  Although  Asia  is  colder  than  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes,  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  extends  as  far  towards  the  north  there  as  elsewhere,  as  it  is  met  with 
in  Western  China  and  Bokhara,  up  to  40©  and  41°  north  latitude — probably  on  account 
of  the  compatatively  diy  and  warm  summer ;  and  in  Eastern  China  and  Japan  it 
reaches  the  same  limits." 

Cotton  is  by  no  means  limited  in  its  range  in  cultivation,  for  the  local  domestic  use 
of  semi-barbarous  nations  particularly.  The  vast  interior  of  Asia,  as  well  as  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  all  the  transition  districts  of  the  old  world,  have  possessed  it  from  the 
earliest  history.  Humboldt  cites  it  in  the  interior  of  Asia  as  proof  first  of  a  softened 
climate,  and  consequently  of  a  great  depression  of  the  basin  to  permit  a  climate  mild 
enough  for  cotton  nearly  at  the  latitude  of  Pekin.  He  quotes  a  Chinese  work  descrip- 
tive of  the  country  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  in  which  ootton  (goisypittm  rdigiosum)  is 
said  to  be  abundant  (on(e,  p.  175),     This.plain  !!s  at  43°  to  440  north  latitude,  and  at 
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1200  feet  aliove  tie  sea  as  estiioated  and  measured  by  Humboldt  and  others ;  and 
thongt  the  production  of  cotton  proves  its  climate  mild,  yet  it  may  be  taken  cou- 
versely  to  prove  the  capacity  or  adaptation  of  cotton  to  northern  latitudes  where  the 
summer  is  warm.  The  plains  near  the  Mississippi  at  the  42d  and  43d  parallels  can- 
not be  much  leas  warm  for  the  three  summer  months  than  the  basin  of  Kashgar. 

In  the  still  diilering  climate  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers  of  California,  cotton  was 
fennd  cultivated  by  the  native  tribes,  as  it  doubtleaa  had  been  for  a  period  reaching 
into  the  most  remote  times.  Emory  obtained  seed  of  the  Pimos  Indians  in  1846,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  proved  a  species  sufficiently  valuable  to  repay  introduction 
in  the  planting  States.  In  these  localities  there  is  very  little  rain,  and  the  heats  are 
intense  ;  the  air  is  also  extremely  arid,  and  if  the  absence  of  atmospheric  humidity 
could  operate  iujuriously  anch  an  injury  would  appear.*  As  it  is,  it  there  appears  to 
be  a  less  luxuriant  and  perhaps  smaller  plant  only,  a  difference  mainly  due  to  the 
thin  and  nnproductive  soil,  or  one  for  which  this  cause  is  quite  adequate,  at  least. 
In  the  interior  valleys  of  Northern  Mesico,  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  it  is  also  culti- 
vated, where  the  elevation  is  much  greater  than  on  the  Gila,  and  there  is  no  climato- 
logical  limit  over  the  great  aj-ea  of  southwestern  Texas,  at  least  for  this  species  of 
smaller  growth  belonging  to  the  north    f  M  Thi    p  rt    f  T  19  intensely 

arid,  but  not  more  so  than  the  Gila  untry  th  ly  p  b  bl  gro  d  f  testriotion 
is  the  great  range  of  extremes  there    t  th      ool     m     th 

But  the  possible  range  of  some  v       ty         p  f  1         mp  rta  oe  than  the 

staple  cultivation  which  is  eminently  h  t  t  f  cott  g  w  g  the  United 
States,  and  no  part  of  the  world  els  wh       h  j      1  1    t    p    d     t       in  the  same 

way  to  answer  the  immense  demand      f      mm  d         It  Th  a  demand  ia 

yet  far  from  its  maximnm,  and  it  is    f  g      t  import  t  mi  d  extend  the 

area  over  which  this  ample  growth  I         jjl    d      Tl      Im  t  ndonbtedly 

at  the  basis  of  this  capacity,  and  wh  f         th        1  h       m    th  ppl    of  heat  and 

moisture  adeciuate  to  a  Insuriant  and  ample  growth.  If  it  cannot  be  made  cumula- 
tive in  a  certain  sense,  as  field  cultivation  of  Indian  com  and  its  associates  may  be,  it 
does  not  repay  investment  as  a  commercial  staple,  and  it  is  aa  such  alone  that  its 
production  can  he  expanded  to  meet  the  excessive  demand  of  the  time. 

Texas  offers  a  field  in  which  the  question  of  capacity  for  expansion  over  a  dry  dis- 
trict may  be  tried,  and  it  is  worth  decisive  efforts  to  ascertain  whether  the  annual 
plant  now  cultivated  at  the  south  is  the  only  form  which  will  permit  expansion  and 
field  cultivation.  It  is  now  perfected  as  an  extra-tropical  plant,  yet  its  district  is  here 
a  half-tropical  one,  with  a  profusion  of  rains  and  moisture  on  the  whole.  In  Asia — ■ 
the  Kashgar  Basin,  Persia,  and  other  districts — the  ages  of  cultivation  for  such  supply 
as  the  nations  there  require,  and  the  like  cultivation  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  imply 
other  capacities,  and  the  possibility  of  introducing  varieties  of  a  period  of  growth 
still  less,  and  a  better  adaptation  to  dry  interior  areas.  TVith  the  present  perfected 
machinery  for  carrying  on  this  cultivation  as  a  commercial  business,  the  fullest  in- 
quiry int«  this  point  is  commended  to  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  south,  if  it  may 
not,  indeed,  be  extended  to  all  the  rich  lands  now  occupied  in  hemp  and  tobacco  in 
the  interior  nearly  to  the  40th  parallel. 

*  Of  the  country  near  tlie  Gila  river  in  California  and  Sonora  Col.  Gray  remarks  : 
"  Large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Gila  and  in  other  portions  of  this  district  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  properties  of  soil,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  finest  cotton  will  soon  be 
extensively  raised,  and  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  by  prop.er  cultiva- 
tion. The  cotton  of  which  1  procured  specimens,  though  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in 
the  most  primitive  manner,  exhibited  a  texture  not  unlifee  the  celebrated  Sea  Island 
cotton.  Its  fibre  is  exceedingly  soft  and  silky,  though  not  of  the  longest  staple." 
(Report  of  8nr\-eys  for  a  Rail  Road  Route.) 
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The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  tte  Bontt  of  Europe  is  yet  below  tlie  measure  of  demind 
there  for  it.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons  not  belonging  to  the  climate — the 
irregular  soil  and  diversity  of  prodncta,  and  the  diffioulty  of  syatematizing  labor  on 
estates  suited  to  it.  In  part  the  diffioulty  is  one  of  climate  also,  and  iti  moipaoity 
for  lusurioue  growths  and  for  the  peculiarly  free  development  of  the  plant  in  the 
southern  States  here  is  not  less  a  cause  of  restriction.  It  is  sufficient  procf  that  these 
difficulties  together  are  quite  insurmountahle,  that  there  has  heen  very  little  expan- 
sion of  European  produotion  of  cotton  under  the  immense  pressure  of  demand  caused 
by  the  great  British  manufacturing  system,  notwithstanding  the  direction  of  special 
efforts  toward  increasing  it,  both  by  parties  in  England,  and  in  Italy  and  the  other  eoun- 
triea  having  capacity  for  it.*    The  French  have      grolp  Itntdtn 

into  Algeria  with  a  greater  degree  of  success  than  1       att  nd  d  tJ      Ik      IF  rt      1 
where,  yet  it  still  has  little  natural  footing  there  and         u  tain  d  1  y  b  n  t       and 
special  indncemenia. 

Several  elaborate  works  have  been  written  in  Fn^l  n  1    d        t  ng  th      st  us  f 

cotton  culture  in  India,  and  in  most  cases  ciaimin  thtth  t  nm  bmd 
successful  and  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  immen.e  requirement  of  British  manu 
factures  independent  of  the  United  States.  But  the  most  recent  of  these  afford  no 
reason  to  change  the  views  heretofore  espressed  that  none  of  the  propositions  or  plans 
is  likely  to  affect  the  great  sources  of  commercial  supply.  It  is  of  course  desirable  to 
extend  cotton  culture  as  much  as  possible  everywhere,  and  the  able  efforts  made  by 
the  British  in  India  aJid  elsewhere  are  not  lost. 

The  capacities  of  India  have  been  most  folly  tried  within  a  recent  period  in  per- 
sistent and  well  directed  efforts  to  extend  this  cultivation.  The  wants  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  intevesta  of  their  rnle  in  India,  have  induced  every  effort  to 
initiate  new  modes  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  improve  upon  those  now  in  existence 
there,  an3  the  American  species  and  processes  were  transplanted  as  a  whole  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  a  success  of  the  same  character.  But  the  American  adaptation  was 
apparently  itself  a  spontaneous  resnlt,  and  not  the  triumph  of  a  conflict  with  climato- 
li^eal  difficulties  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  wholly  impossible  to  transplant  its  peculiar 
success.  To  the  most  of  India  the  biennial  or  perennial  species  are  best  adapted,  and 
its  tropical  climate  not  only  injures  the  annual  varieties,  but  also  soon  changes  them 
to  perenniabi. 

Whether  the  tropical  varieties  which  are  shrubs  or  perennials  may  become  field 
staples  under  any  circumstances  is  douhtful,  and  they  have  so  far  had  little  import- 
ance in  commerce.  The  tree  cottons  are  not  prolific  in  Shre  for  the  space  a  plant 
covers,  and  the  fibre  is  rarely  such  as  may  compare  with  that  of  temperate  latitudes 
in  fineness,  and  in  all  valuable  qualities.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  the  home  of  the 
cotton  plant  primarily,  it  is  most  valuable  near  the  northern  or  cold  limit  of  its  actual 
cultivation,  and  that  the  great  advantage  there  is  climatological.f 

*  Of  these  efforts  in  1856  the  London  News  states  that  Egypt  had  taken  them  up 
anew,  and  that  France  was  doing  all  in  her  power  to  encourage  its  growth  ia  Algeria 
by  guarantying  good  prices.  In  the  same  mode  English  interests  were  proposing  to 
act  in  Italy.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  including  Sicily,  it  is  stated  by  the  same 
authority  that  4,200,000  pounds  are  now  grown  annually  while  the  consumption  is 
5,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  quantity  2,000,000  pounds  are  produced  in  Sicily,  half  of 
which  Is  sent  to  Naples,  and  the  remainder  is  produced  on  the  two  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  at  about  the  41st  parallel.  For  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom  800,000 
pounds  annually  are  yet  brought  from  New  Orleans.  A  decided  iuorease  is  necessary 
therefore  to  permit  any  exportation. 

{  The  commercial  sources  of  cotton  production  are  very  few,  as  the  following 
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It  is  difficult  to  seize  on  the  features  of  climate  wMoi  constitute  this  advantage 
and  give  them,  s,  distinctive  focm.  They  belong  in  part  to  the  daily  temperature 
onrve,  and  still  more  to  tlie  temperature  curve  among  the  months,  or  for  the  year. 
The  temperature  extremes  which  cut  it  off  by  frost  come  next  after  the  averages  whioli 
give  these  facts,  and  the  mean  quantities  and  extremes  of  rain  are  also  important.  In 
a  table  previously  given  the  quantities  for  a  sufficient  number  of  stations  to  represent 
our  best  districts  have  been  cited.  By  reference  to  these  it  may  be  seen  that  coasts 
of  a  moderate  and  uniform  humidity,  without  the  great  excess  which  sometimes 
prevails  beyond  the  reach  of  the  saa  breeze,  afford  the  most  favorable  localities. 
The  celebrated  Sea  Island  cotton  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  represented  by  the  observa- 
tiona  at  Whitemarah  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Geoipa,  and  here  the  excess  of  heat,  and 
of  rain  and  local  humidity,  which  occurs  at  intervals  inland  and  proves  so  injurious, 
>8  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequence  is  the  finest  staple 
known.  By  soma  its  excellence  has  been  attributed  to  the  saline  qualities  of  the  sea 
air,  but  the  more  natural  solution  Is  in  the  equable  temperature  and  humidity  of  this 
sea  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  irregularities  of  growth  when  it  is  forming,  and 
of  subsequent  injury.  The  temperatures  are  lower  also,  as  the  following  table  will 
show,  and  the  locality  has  the  general  advantages  of  the  American  climate  while  it  is 
exempt  in  a  great  degree  from  its  injurious  extremes. 

There  are  no  observations  of  humidity  simply,  or  of  the  dew  point  and  hygrometer, 
to  afford  a  comparison  with  other  districts.     The  quantity    f  nly        ghly     sh 

bits  this  precise  condition,  but  it  is  known  that  the  atm    pi  p[         h     sat      t 

at  very  frequent  intervals  during  the  summer  month  th    L  ulf  co    t        I  th  t 

when  rain  falls  inland  it  is  likely  to  be  excessive  and  t    b      tt     d  d  wi  h      mpl  t 
saturation.     It  is  from  these  extremes  that  coast  isla  d  p         d  tl      Cru 

Island  cotton  can  doubtless  be  made  to  succeed  at  all    spo    dp      t      f  th        ti 
northern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic.     It       d  a     It  t        p  rat 
tiemes  from  averages  in  this  more  sensitive  phase  ofth      Imt         It  Ith 

tracts  where  the  averages  would  not  differ  materially  m  ght  p  t  mp  rt  t  rr  g 
larities  of  this  sort.  The  special  sugar  region  is  the  w  tftl  hmd]  It 
next  to  the  excessive  summer  rains  of  the  tropics,  and  the  inland  belt  between  the 
coast  and  uplands  is  next.  In  this  last  plaoe  great  injury  is  sometimes  done,  while 
generally  the  staple  or  fibre  is  good.  The  uplands  are  less  liable  to  it,  and  not  more 
so  than  the  beat  positions  within  reach  of  the  sea  breeze.  The  upland  fibre  is  superior 
apparently  for  this  reason,  and  though  the  plant  is  less  luxuriant  and  less  productive 
in  absolute  weight,  the  value  of  it  is  greater  than  on  the  lower  lands. 

The  following  averages  may  add  something  to  those  before  citfld,  and  the  compari- 
son of  preferred  positions  may  be  more  widely  made.  Mie  minimum  temperatures  or 
low  extremes  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  branch  of  olimatological  capacity  to  some 
extent,  though  observations  of  this  character  should  be  connected  with  statements  of 
the  aotual  effect  and  precise  date  of  tJie  extremes.  Frost  is  destructive  to  a  large 
number  of  plants  and  staples  peculiarly  American,  and  the  climate  is  eminently  liable 
to  them  at  the  borders  of  each  cold  season.  They  occur  at  different  air  temperatures 
also  when  different  hygrometric  conditions  prevail,  and  the  observation  sometimes 
fails  to  represent  the  refrigeration  which  actually  cuts  off  the  sensitive  plants. 

of  importations  into  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5th,  1854,  will 

From  tlie  United  St&tes         1,409,792  Bales  ol  400  lbs  eacb. 
Braiil  fll,tS7 

"  Egypt  62,652       "  " 

British  India  404,76a 

"  OlLcrporls  4,«7 

(^British  Commercial  Statcmenl,') 
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Mean  Tempei-atures  of  Specially  Important  Districts  in  the  Cultivation 
of  Cotton. 
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Lowest  Temperatures  Monthly  at  Stations  within  the  Limit  of  the  Cotton 
Region. 
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The  first  pact  of  tMs  list  represents  the  warmest  cotton  climates  of  the  United 
States.  The  best  single  station,  WMtamarsli  island,  Georgia,  (near  the  mouth  of 
Sarannah  river,)  which  is  a  representative  of  the  Sea-Island  climates,  is  seen  to  be 
much  cooler  than  Savannah,  or  any  other  in  this  part  of  the  list.     Humidity  enters 
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largely  Jnto  the  account  aJao,  and  by  referen''e  to  tlie  amount  of  rain  at  the  four  sta- 
tions of  Sayannali,  Cedar  Keys,  Hayina  inl  T\bw  Orleana,  it  is  shown  that  they  are 
so  mach  more  humid  as  to  render  the  temperature  measures  too  low  for  just  compari- 
son with  other  localities.  San.  Antonio  is  drier  ind  ita  temperatures  better  compare 
witli  the  second  hst. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  list,  limiting  stations  on  the  north  are  given,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Missouri  |  Lebanon  and  Enosrille  Tennessee ;  and  Chapel  Hill,  North.  Caro- 
lina, with  Fort  Monroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesappike,  Virginia,  are  all  beyond  tto 
present  actual  field  cultivation,  and  each  is  probably  too  cold  for  complete  success, 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas ;  Huntsyille,  Alabama  ani  r^mden,  South  Carolina,  represent 
the  best  northern  cotton  districts  near  the  limit  of  its  extension. 


CITLTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  vine,  or  grape,  is  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  a  growth  of 
very  definite  climatological  position,  or  it  has  come  to  be  such  in  the 
European  efforts  to  extend  it  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  where  the 
average  surface  of  the  country  is  scarcely  favorable  to  it.  Its  perma- 
nence through  centuries  in  these  narrow  localities  and  extreme  posi- 
tions, where  a  very  small  measure  of  change  would  cut  it  off  altogether, 
is  justly  held  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  permanence  of  cli- 
mate, and  that  no  essential  change  has  occurred  in  these  parts  of 
Europe.  There,  also,  both  temperature  and  humidity,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  are  defined  to  be  permanent  by  the  permanence  of  the 
vine ;  since  in  the  districts  of  the  Ehine  and  the  north  of  France  a 
very  slight  change  of  either  would  cut  off  wine-making  altogether  or 
alter  the  peculiarities  which  now  distinguish  these  vines  from  others 
grown  farther  south.  For  these  reasons  great  importance  has  been 
attached  to  wine-growing  as  a  climatological  indication,  and  we  may 
use  European  resnlts  to  illustrate  our  own  capacities,  "negatively  if  not 
positively,  or  so  far  as  to  say  where  the  vine  cannot  succeed. 

Greater  difficulties  are  presented  here  in  attaining  precise  defini- 
tions than  in  Europe.  The  temperature  is  not  so  reliable  as  a  guide, 
either  in  extremes  or  in  means  as  it  is  there,  and  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  doubtful  ground  on  either  side  of  the  measures  positively  favorable. 
The  variations  both  in  single  readings  and  on  the  means  for  a  month 
or  more,  are  so  considerable  as  to  quite  exclude  places  having  the 
same  average  temperature  for  the  summer  months  as  that  of  a  superior 
wine  district  of  Europe  from  the  possibility  of  producing  European 
grapes  at  all ;  the  mean  of  67°  for  the  summer,  which  is  2°  above  that 
at  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin,  giving  the  best  localities  on  the  Rhine, 
while  the  same  mean  here — Boston,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Toronto,  &c. — 
will  not  ripen  European  grapes  fit  for  wine  in  the  open  air. 

Another  difficulty  of  definition  here  is  found  in  a  similarly  variable 
measure  of  humidity ;  an  excess  at  times,  and  high  averages,  suc- 
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ceeded  by  very  low  extremes,  and  these  abruptly  giving  place  again 
to  great  saturation.  This  is  a  condition  to  which  the  grape  is  pecu- 
liarly sensitive,  and  under  it  the  effects  of  temperature  do  not  remain 
the  same,  apparently.  The  structure  of  the  plant  and  fruit  in  the  best 
European  varieties  is  peculiarly  delicate,  and  its  quality  and  value 
rapidly  depreciate  in  an  unfavorable  atmosphere,  inducing  the  rot  and 
mildew  so  frequent  in  American  cultivation.  In  defining  this  lia- 
bility our  averages  of  rain  fall  are  the  only  statistics  that  can  now  be 
employed,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  positive  observations  of 
humidity  would  give  averages  that  would  disclose  the  peculiarity. 
The  extremes  would  do  so,  or  if  there  were  added  to  these  the  numeri- 
cal statement  of  the  frequency  of  such  extremes,  but  the  observations 
at  localities  where  the  hygrometer  has  been  observed  have  not  been 
prepared  for  any  form  of  statement  like  this. 

In  Europe  the  advantage  of  precise  adjustment  to  the  capacity  of 
any  locality  which  is  afforded  by  the  peculiar  eUmate  is  improved  to 
the  utmost  in  cultivation,  and  the  vine  passes  the  natural  limit  in  con- 
sequence of  this  refinement  of  care ;  or  rather,  mere  localities  are  made 
available  where  the  general  condition  repels  it.  Thus  the  narrow 
sheltered  valleys  of  Northern  France  and  of  the  Rhine  furnish  locali- 
ties of  very  successful  growth,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior 
of  both  France  and  Germany,  stretching  southward  for  five  degrees  of 
latitude  from  the  vineyards  of  Nassau  and  the  Maine,  is  too  cold  for 
the  vine.  The  interior  rises  in  plateaus  of  considerable  elevation,  the 
changes  of  temperature  become  greater,  and  the  climate  as  a  whole  too 
variable.  An  intere=(tmg  proof  of  this  close  adaptation  of  cultivation 
to  climatologioal  cipacity  is  seen  in  the  historical  citations  of  the 
growth  of  vines  m  England,  given  in  another  place. 

As  we  derive  our  deflnitiona  mamly  from,  this  actual  European  range,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  hive  tLe  general  fa^ts  of  vine  distribution  ttere,  with  some  notice  of  the 
climatologioal  limits  so  frequently  assigned  m  European  treatises.  Kaemtz  assigns 
latitude  47°  30'  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ot  Frinoe,  49o  m  the  interior,  and  5IP  20'  on 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  as  the  northern  limits  so  fir  "  In  Germany  it  does  not  pass 
510,  to  which  line  it  is  sensibly  parallel  in  Eastern  Europe."  These  are  extreme 
limits,  and  they  could  not  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  best  northern  districts.  A 
degree  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  the  positions  of  Bordeaux,  Dijou,  and  Manheim, 
would  represent  these  ;  and  east  of  the  Rhine  there  is  little  good  wine  north  of  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Sohouw  traces  the  limiting  line  somewhat  south  of  that  indi- 
cated by  Kaemtz,  and  places  it  nearly  on  the  limit  of  Indian  com,  from  which  it  is,  in 
some  parts,  removed  even  half  a  degree  south.  From  the  west  it  oomes  in  at  Hantas, 
going  due  east  to  nearly  the  meridian  of  Paris,  then  north  to  49|0  of  latitude,  and 
after  a  small  southward  curvature  north  again  to  latitude  510  on  the  Rhine  ;  then 
with  similar  curvatures  to  Berlin,  from  which  last  point  it  is  vaguely  traced  nearly 
due  east  to  the  Black  Sea.  Johnston  gives  lines  of  "  northern  limit' '  of  maize  and  the 
vine,  putting  that  of  the  first  a  degree  and  a  halt  to  two  degrees  further  south,  and 
placing  both  in  lower  latitudes  than  Kaemta ;  indicating,  however,  "  favorable  locali- 
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ties"  and  valleys  where  each  fa  oulHvated  north  of  these  general  limits.  The  defini- 
tion aonghi  here  is  the  precise  measure  of  temperature  belonging  to  the  locality,  and 
fcr  this  a  record  at  these  favorable  points  is  necessary. 

To  exhibit  this  degree  of  precision  the  eomparieon  of  favorable  and  nnfavorable  sea- 
sons made  by  Boussingaolt*  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  clearest  si 
The  locality  ia  the  vineyard  of  Schmalzberg,  in  Flanders. 


'■In  1833  and  1S37  the  wine  was  scarcely  drinkable  ;  in  1834  and  1S35  unusually 
good."  The  relation  of  temperature  is  seen  to  be  very  direct,  and  that  a  summer 
below  6^o  will  not  produce  any  valuable  quantity  or  quality. 

Blondeauf  makes  a  comparison  for  the  department  of  Areyron,  in  South  France, 
where  the  elevation  is  such  as  to  bring  the  locality,  Eodez,  almost  to  the  precise  limit 
of  possihle  growth  of  the  vine.  "  In  the  environs  of  Eodez  but  a  single  plantation  ot 
vines  appears,  and  as  it  is  very  rare  that  the  fruits  produced  attain  to  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  make  good  wine,  this  single  vineyard  remains  as  a  definite  mark  of  the 
limit  beyond  which  vineyards  may  not  go."  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  this 
locality  is  E(P.E,  but  as  this  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Paris,  (510)  and  above  that  of 
vine  districts  of  the  Rhine,  (48.2=  to  490.1)  the  limitation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
means  for  the  seasons,  or  in  the  ranges  of  temperature.  Blondeau  indicates  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring,  which  he  compared  with  that  of 
Paris  for  three  years  as  follows  r 


164S OT,4  se.s 

n  is  as  high  at  Rodez  as  at  Paris,  both  falling  below  65°,  which  is 
the  lowest  permitting  the  vine  to  succeed.  The  cold  estremea  and  bleak  winds  of 
spring  on  the  plateau  of  central  France  are  referred  fo  as  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  vine  at  exposed  localities  where  the  summer  is  warm  enough  in  the  averages  of 
temperature. 

In.  the  following  table  from  Humboldt  the  summer  averages  appear  clearly  in  their 
relation  to  suocesBful  growth  of  the  vine,  the  first  station,  Cherbourg,  being  wholly 
unproductive,  Berlin  partially  so,  and  Manheim  and  Bordeaux  fully  so.  Two  stations 
ore  added  for  the  United  States ;  at  Cinoinnati  it  is  successful,  and  at  Highland  (Illi- 
nois) the  European  grope  is  wholly  cut  off  by  the  severe  winter. 


i  it  may  be  seen  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  not 
a  guide  alone,  and  that  no  single  season  may  so  be  taken.  In  Europe  the  relations  of 
the  summer  and  winter  are  such  that  if  the  first  is  found  to  gain  a  sufficient  n 

•  Rural  Economy,  p.  255. 

t  Annuaire  Meteorologique  de  France  for  1850. 
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of  heat  the  winter  may  be  disregarded,  at  least  for  tte  west  of  Europe.  But  here  the 
oaae  is  different,  as  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Eyhiner,  at  High- 
land, who  says  that  "  of  a  large  number  of  vines  from  the  Rhine  and  other  sections  of 
Germany  and  France  planted  here  four  or  five  years  ago  not  one  Burvives  ;  they  gene- 
rally perished  during  the  winter,  the  plants  being  frost  killed  several  inches  into  the 
ground.  The  mean  temperatures  show  our  spring,  siunmer,  and  autumn  to  be  nearly 
as  warm  as  Bordeaux,  while  out  mean  winter  temperature  is  as  low  as  that  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine."  The  mean  of  winter  at  Highland,  330,4,  is  somewhat  above  that 
indicated  by  Humboldt  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  vine,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  great  sererity  of  the  non-periodic  extremes  that  it  proves  so  dostructive  to  the 
European  grape. 

The  comparison  of  mean  temperatures  for  the  year  shows  at  once  that  this  single 
item  is  no  guide  in  the  American,  climate ;  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and  New  York 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific,  aro  equal  or 
nearly  equal  in  mean  annual  temperature  to  Paris,  yet  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  points  to  vine  cultivation  are  widely  different.  These  equable  stations  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  favorable  to  the  European  grape  than  interior  points,  and  at  High- 
land, previously  cited,  there  is  an  excess  of  4  or  5  degrees  in  the  annual  mean  over 
the  wine  districts  of  France  from  which  the  vine  has  been  brought  in  vain.  The 
mean  of  490  has  been  assigned  by  Humboldt  as  the  minimum  requirement,  yet  we 
find  European  forms  impossible  of  growth  here  at  an  annual  mean  of  55'^,  aad 
again  to  some  extent  succesaful  at  47^  and  48°  near  Lake  Erie ;  in  a  district  not  very 
remote  from  the  high  temperature  districts  where  cold  extremes  out  it  off  entirely. 
The  western  shores  and  islands  of  Lake  Erie  at  41J0  of  latitude  are  scarcely  inferior 
to  Cincinnati  in  capacity  for  grape  culture,  the  average  annual  mean  temperature  being 
480— at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  480.3, 

As  a  rule  the  culture  of  the  best  European  varieties  is  very  much  restricted  in  the 
United  States,  and  next  to  the  variable  temperatures  the  variable  degree  of  humidity 
and  its  frequent  excesses  are  the  causes  of  the  injury.  The  deficiency  is  not  so  much 
in  the  perfection  of  saccharine  matter  as  in  the  preservation  of  the  exterior  and  sub- 
stance of  the  fruit  under  the  disorganizing  influence  of  the  heat  and  moisture;  mildew 
and  rot  become  very  destructive  at  times.  These  humid  oonditions  and  extremes  are 
of  very  irregular  occurrence,  having  the  non-periodic  character  belonging  to  all  the 
features  of  our  climates,  and  every  district  east  of  the  plains  is  liable  to  them  at  ill 
times  in  summer,  though  it  may  happen  that  none  occur  through  an  entice  year 
They  alternate  with  dry  periods  of  the  most  favorable  character,  and  one  ripenmg 
season  may  be  wholly  dry,  while  another  is  so  warm  and  wet  as  to  iesfroy  much  of 
the  growth  of  even  the  hardy  American  varieties. 

As  has  been  said,  this  fact  of  liability  to  injury  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
precise  values,  audit  would  aoaioely  appear  in  the  averages  of  humidity  derived  from 
any  form  of  hygrometric  observation,  as  the  dry  extremes  would  balance  those  of 
excessive  moisture.  The  quantity  of  rain  falling  for  the  summer  months  is  the  best 
general  indication  that  such  extremes  ooour,  and  in  the  American  climate,  at  least, 
they  are  found  wherever  the  quantity  of  rain  is  great,  and  the  temperature  high. 

In  Europe  the  difficulty  from  this  cause  disappears,  and  they  iiave  only  the  temper- 
ature to  consider.  If  the  proportion  of  saturation  is  not  always  leas,  the  positive 
quantity  of  moisture  and  of  heat  is  so  much  leas  that  the  injury  from  them  is  very 
little.  Humboldt  refers  to  the  excellence  of  the  grapes  grown  at  Astrachan,  on  the 
Caspian  9ea,  and  pronounces  them  equal  to  the  best  of  Italy.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  varieties  grown  there  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  and  as  the  range 
of  temperature  at  Astrachan  is  even  more  extreme  than  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  varieties  found  to  succeed  there  might  be  transplanted  here  successfully.  The 
climate  of  Astrachan  is  oonspiououaly  dry,  probably  not  less  so  than  that  of  Hew 
Mexico. 
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It  is  yefj  difficult  to  give  signiSoant  statistics  for  tlie  Tine  districts  of  the  United 
States,  sinoe  so  large  an  area  is  generally  so  near  enccess,  and  localities  of  particularly 
faTOrabla  exposure  may,  nith  tlie  exercise  of  great  care,  produce  fine  grapes  in  the 
open  air  almost  as  far  north  aa  com  will  grow.  Hear  Hew  York  oity,  in  central  New 
York,  western  Canada,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  again  near  the  Miaaisaippi  to  a  high 
latitude,  these  favorable  localities  eslst,  and  the  best  seasons  may  stow  such  a  growth 
of  fine  varieties  as  to  induce  the  opinion  that  tbey  may  be  onltivatod  to  any  extent. 
TIlb  following  tables  may  gire  some  new  items  tor  the  comparison,  though  they  are  in- 
sufficient for  positive  definitions,  if  the  subject  may  be  supposed  to  permit  tliem.  The 
aathorities  wiU  be  found  in,  the  general  tables,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below. 

Climate  of  the  Vine  Growing  Districts  of  the  United  Slates. 


Lat. 

Alt. 

t.«p..>™k.. 

^O..TO.B.™-,„o„.e. 

S  .    Is„^  Ijiot 

Wint.   Tea.. 

Sp'g. 

Snn,. 

Ant.  Winl. 

Tear. 

ScnnperaoDc.  K.O.  .    .    , 
Chapel  Hill,  H.C.    .    .    . 

HttDtsvlUe' AU.       .    ',    '. 
Ban  Anlonto,  Texas      .    . 

I3;H':  :  :  : 

Oberlln,  Ohio 

H^ian™m.*^' " :  :  ; 

St.  Lonla,  Mo 

ForCMadisoD.Iowa  4yie. 
Fort  Arboekle     .    .    ,    . 

BlPaBo,N^.>l.Fiilniore 
BaDcbo  del  Cbluo,  Cat.    . 

3»  09 

43  10 
42  20 

40  3S 

193  ft 
30 

033 

'mm 

63,9 

77.8 

et.o 

60S 

6i;e 

2fl.'3 

aa.i 

13.6 

lai 

2b'.8 
1:2 

io!o 
9:7 

0:3 

MA 

02.S 

38.6 

42.» 
60.0 

la:* 

Bcnppemong,  Rev.  J.  A.  Shepherd,  a  years'  temperature.    Ealn  at  Port  Mooros,  near 

Highland,  the  omonnt  of  rain  is  (torn  the  record  of  Mr.  Hall  at  Alhaae,  Ulinoia,  about  60  d 

Albaqnerqiie,  3  ysir!— 1S50  to  1852.    Fort  Fillmore,  near  El  Paso,  1  year— iaS2, 

Rancho  del  Chlno,  California  (the  sonthern  valleya  of  California,  near  Los  Angeles,  ajid  i 

ments  a,t  San  Diego,  a  lower  position,  on  tho  cofl.al.    The  sommer  rnin  ia  more  ahondsjit 
snperlot  Tine  district,  which  embracea  the  apnrs  and  lerminofi  of  the  coast  range  of  mom 


Climate 

of  the  Principal  European  Vine  Districts. 

Lat, 

„. 

TP«P....™.. 

.«o...o.n..-.OHi., 

Sp'g.  Sum. 

Ant.lwint, 

Year. 

Sp'g. 

Bnm 

A«t. 

wmi. 

Year. 

Lisbon,  Pottngal .    .    .    . 
Funehal,  Madeira    .    .    . 
Tnrln.  PiedmoBl     .    .    . 
■Vienne,  Lyons,  Val.  Ehone 
Bordeanx,  W.  Franra  ,    . 
St  Miehael'e,  Amres   .    . 

as'S'SS:  ;  :  ; 

Chalons,  N.B-Franee.    . 
AaHachan',  Caspian  Sea   , 

45  33 

46  3S 

48  S7 
46  21 

Sealerei 
^'S57 

JL 

ea'.a 

60.6 

7  .8 
7  ,1 
7  ,0 
6  .7 
6.4 

fl9:o 
63:3 
03:9 

Ba5 
37!l 

6s!» 

63:9 
52:3 

S.'l 

e:6 

b:4 

2.3 
10:8 

iS 

7:8 

36!s 
27.0 
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tiougli  llie  SDiamer  tpmperat 

Turin.— Temperature  obsei 

tbs  Alpine,  are  very  well  rep 

atn  i«  the  mean  fell  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  for  hve  jci 

period  ot  vegetation,  April  t( 

This  is  a  faYOrlle  wine  distri 

SI.  Miel.uel's.-Teii  rears' 

1  September ;  for  tie  remuinfler  of  the  year  the  qimntities  ui 

ohserraHoB,  by  T,  Hunt    Brit,  Assoc.  Eeps. 

ne  district  is  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  to  1,500  teel,  and  its  fe 

Hian  those' lore  given.    The 
YeTay.— The  amount  ot  ra 

Manheim.— Annual  mean 
KaemtislaHefortlieea.ato. 

this  eon  eslst.  Is  only  known  to  have  lees  In  anmmer. 

o(  tain  for  Slrasburg,  and  Ihe  divisions  among  the  scasi 

r  Franee. 

mj  on.— Twenty  years'  oba 

ervation. 

The  most  conspicuous  featnre  ot  this  oowpariaoti  ia  the  excess  of  temperature  and 
aio.  foe  the  summer  in  America,  as  compared  with  Enrqpe.  Both  these 
B  here  so  far  in  excess,  compared  with  diatriota  in  whioli  a  similar  extent 
of  vine  oultnre  exists  in  Europe,  that  the  parallel  seems  to  fail  of  significance  or  ot 
application  in  this  connection.  We  are,  in  truth,  thrown  upon  a  new  trial,  and  npon 
the  development  of  newer  native  Tarieties  which  will  hear  the  peculiarities  of  climate, 
m  regard  to  which  wa  differ  from  Europe  too  widely  to  transfer  their  most  successful 
varieties. 

In  the  districts  where  the  temperature  and  amount  of  rain  are  less  excessive  in 
summer,  the  opposite  estremea  of  winter  and  spring  temperatures  are  quite  certain  to 
become  injurious.  A  district  bordering  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Lake 
Erie  is  more  favorable  in  this  respect  than  auy  other  on  the  Atlantio  side  of  the  Rooky 
mountains ;  and  it  will  ultimately  prove  capable  of  a  very  liberal  extension  of  vine 
culture.  None  of  the  stations  given  in  the  table  represent  it  precisely,  though  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  differ  only  ia  being  somewhat  more  exposed  and 
extreme  in  temperature  at  the  colder  seasons.  Tlie  amount  of  humidity  is  much 
lower  here  in  summer  than  elsewhere  ;  and  it  corresponds  more  nearly  than  any  other 
district  with  the  vine-growing  districts  of  the  Rhine  both  in  temperature  and  amount 
Of  rain. 

The  southern  portions  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  bordering  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  those  of  the  Gulf,  possess  general  charaeteiisties  greatly  favorable.  They 
have  less  humidity  than  the  plains  below  them,  reversing  the  European  law  of 
humidity  and  aqueous  precipitation  in  this  respect;  and  their  exposures  southward 
and  sheltered  valleys  must  favor  this  cultivation  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  present  wine  districts  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  localities  on  the  Ohio,  and  those 
on  the  Missouri,  at  Herman,  are  very  successful  in  every  point  escept  the  liability  fo 
injury  from  excess  of  humidity  and  of  rains.  The  general  climate  will  always  present 
difficulties  in  this  respect  which  the  utmost  oaie  in  cultivation  and  choice  of  position 
can  modify  only  in  degree. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Giande,  in  Now  Mexico,  the  nearest 
approach  to  equable  temperatures  and  the  requisite  low  humidity  ia  attained.  In  the 
vicinity  of  El  Paso,  vineyards  are  numerous  and  successful ;  the  rarified  atmosphere 
and  slight  precipitation  of  rain  being  more  signally  favorable  than  in  any  portion  of 
the  continent  eastward.  The  cultivable  districts  in  this  latitude  towards  the  Pacific 
must  present  many  looalitiea  of  proper  adaptation  in  their  peculiar  conditions,  though 
the  extent  of  theae  is  not  great,  and  the  southern  valleys  of  California,  sufficiently 
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distant  from  the  Beacoast  and  from  the  loftier  sierras,  would  be  unusually  favoralile 
in  regard  to  tliese  primary  oonditiona. 

Upon  this  point  recent  information  from  the  sonthem  portion  of  California  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging,  and  the  probable  results  here  indioated  appear  to  be  folly  sna- 
taincd.  As  these  features  of  climate,  wliich  are  known  to  be  so  decisivo  of  the 
measure  of  success  there,  attain  singular  completeness,  as  it  may  he  said— that  is, 
the  measure  of  humidity  and  of  temperature  becoming  of  tlie  most  perfect  mutual 
proportion — the  result  is  the  most  estraordinary  perfection  of  vegetable  develop- 
ment. This  is  true  of  other  products— ^f  wheat  and  the  Cereals  generally,  of  some 
varieties  of  roots,  of  particular  species  of  trees,  and  of  tlie  vine  and  fruits.  These 
advantages  occur  in  distinct  localities,  however,  as  if  a  variable  division  of  the 
climate  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  present  oonditiona  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  each  product  in  turn. 

The  range  of  wild  varieties  of  the  grape  of  a  certain  class,  is  very  great  on  this 
continent.  Nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  in  which  Indian  com  may  be 
grown,  produces,  spontaneously,  vigorous  native  species  of  the  grape ;  and  though  the 
edible  and  valuable  varieties  are  farther  south  in  this  wild  condition,  there  must  be 
some  significance  in  this  extreme  range  of  the  ruder  varieties.  It  is  believed  that 
their  limit  would  be  the  utmost  limit  of  this  cultivation  under  the  high  preparation 
and  great  care  exercised  in  Europe,  and  that  the  more  perfect  fruits  when  thoroughly 
acclimated,  or  developed  from  wild  varieties,  may,  by  skilful  ealtivation,  be  extended 
over  the  whole  area  in  which  the  native  vine  bears  an  edible  fruit.  In  the  north- 
western intenor  this  extreme  range  of  native  apeeies  ia  most  remarkable.  Sir  George 
Simpson  remarks  that  "even  the  vine  was  abundant"  ontheKaministiquoia,a  tributary 
of  Lake  Superior  from  the  north,  and  at  490  to  50O  north  latitude ;  and  others  men- 
tion its  presence  there,  and  again  on  the  Saskatchawau.*  Richardson  says  that  "  the 
frost  grape,  vitis  cardifoHa,  grows,  on  the  evidence  of  collections  made  in  my  former 
journeys,  as  far  north  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the  50th  parallel." 

Wild  grapes  are  sufficiently  abundant  in  western  Canada,  and  in  Minnesota  to  the 
latitude  of  St.  Paul's,  to  permit  the  inanufaoture  of  wine  from  them  to  the  same  extent 
tbrmerly  practised  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  limit  of  this  profiasion  of  native 
wild  growth  rises  live  or  sis  degrees  of  latitude  in  passing  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Miaaiasippi,  and  over  the  immense  interior  areas  westward  favorable  localities  are 
scattered  in  sheltered  valleys  even  to  the  49th  parallel. 

The  following  tahle  of  minimum  temperatures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  best  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Ohio  and  Missouri,  though  at  a  locality  of  greater  exposure  than  either,  will 
show  how  near  to  these  the  more  delicate  varieties  are  cut  off.  At  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  though  much  north  of  these  positions,  the  extremes  are  less  severe  and  the 
American  varieties  flourish  well. 

*  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  in  Search  of  Sir  Jehu  Franklin,  vol.  2,  p.  287. 
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Lowest  temperatures  obseried  at  H  Ihhoroi  gh   Ohio—LaUtuk  3*1^15'.— 
Eei  J  McD  Matty  IS 


Lowest  temperatures  ohserted  at  S  jJiJanl  lUmiis — Latitude  • 
Dr.  Ryhiner. 

Tcara.  Jaa.     Feb.      Mch.  Apl.  May.  Jons.  July.  ing.    Sep.    Oct. 


cold  than  CtndnoaU.    The  difference  lo  those  caaes  ia  near  Htb  degrees  Df  .tampetatnre  for  each  mtaked 

The  natural  vine  climates  of  the  Interior  of  northern  Mexico  and  of  the  Pacific  coast 
in  Califomia  have  been  very  briefly  referred  to  in.  the  preceding  eompariaon,  and  It 
should  be  said  that  the  oharaoteriatics  and  limitations  ao  far  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  United  States  do  not  exist  tliere.  The  whole  tone  of  the  climate  ia  changed, 
and  the  analogies  of  the  west  of  Europe  reappear,  giving  an  adaptation  to  vine  grow- 
ing eqnal  in  the  moat  favorable  looalitiea  to  that  of  the  best  parts  of  Spain.  Tte  aame 
equable  climate,  and  high  but  not  eseeaaive  temperature  prevails  here,  with  great 
uniformity  of  oonditiona  and  very  Uttle  rain  or  atmospterio  humidity.  The  south  of 
California  has  the  largest  and  best  of  these  vine  distrieta,  and  it  will  soon  attain  a 
high  commercial  importance  in  this  respect.  At  intervals  in  Weatem  Hew  Mexico  and 
Sonora  very  good  localities  occur,  and  at  El  Paso  a  fine  one  exists,  requiring  protection 
to  the  plants  in  winter,  however.  At  Parraa,  some  distance  southward  in  Mexico,  a 
superior  vine  district  exists  where  no  protection  is  necessary.  Both  these  places  are 
at  4  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  lower  positions  in  Mexico  the  grape  is  not 
grown. 

Eastward  the  whole  border  of  the  high  plains  of  Texas  affords  fine  wild  grapes,  and 
they  are  particularly  abundant  in  tte  latitude  of  the  Canadian  river  from  the  mount- 
ains east  of  Santa  Fe  to  the  humid  district  bordering  the  Mississippi. 
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XY.  CIIMATOIOGY  OF  CEREAl  SEAISS  AND  GRASSES 
IS  THE  UHIIED  STATES. 

The  cultivated  cereal  grains  and  grasses  are  all  exotics,  except 
Indian  corn,  and  all  come  to  us  through  the  cool  and  humid  equable 
climates  of  the  west  of  Europe.  For  this  reason  their  most  succesa- 
fal  districts  are  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
yet  nothing  which  will  bear  the  heat  of  the  soutliem  States  for  the 
summer,  the  grains  ripening  before  it  comes  on,  and  the  grasses  being 
destroyed  by  it.  In  France  there  are  some  forage  plants,  the  lucerne 
and  its  associates  particularly,  which  bear  the  warmer  climates  where 
the  English  grasses  fail,  hut  we  have  yet  no  success  in  transplanting 
them  to  our  warmer  localities.  All  the  cultivated  grains  are  capable 
of  so  great  a  range  by  a  proper  adjustment  to  the  earlier  or  later 
months  of  the  period  of  growth  that  the  climatological  limits  have  no 
definiteness  on  the  tropical  side,  geographically,  though  they  may 
have  definiteness  in  actual  temperatures  for  the  months  of  growth. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  extreme  in  actual  geographical  range,  both 
growing  at  no  great  altitude  above  the  sea  at  the  borders  of  the  tropics, 
and  wheat  going  to  latitude  60°  north,  while  barley  goes  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  Oats  are  nearly  equal  to  wheat  in  their  range,  but  the  minor 
edible  grains  and  "  fodder  corns"  for  which  the  climate  of  the  west  of 
Europe  is  so  well  adapted,  are  here  much  restricted,  and  probably 
much  neglected  also.  The  various  forms  of  millet  appear  to  have  a 
natural  adaptation  here,  but  they  are  little  cultivated,  either  in  the  low 
forms  of  the  north  of  Europe,  or  in  the  sub-tropical  species  which 
verge  on  the  sugar  cane,  and  are  of  vast  importance  in  India.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  native  cereals  of  the  American  climate  approach 
the  tropical  forms  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  are  all  sub-tropical 
in  fact.  Indian  corn,  rice — which  in  its  wild  state  is  much  like  the 
grain  of  the  cultivated  rice, — the  native  millet  grasses,  native  canes, 
&c.,  exemplify  this  statement.  The  west  side  of  tlic  coutioent  only 
affords  some  approximation  to  the  high  graminaceous  forms  from 
which  the  European  bread  grains  are  derived. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  possible  range  of  wheat  and  the  other 
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grains,  tbere  is  much  either  in  the  local  climate  or  soil  which  controls 
successful  cultivation  on  the  ample  scale  which  the  demand  for  the 
bread  grains  requires.  Tbere  is  also  a  valuable  positive  limitation  on 
the  side  of  low  temperatures  which  may  be  defined  at  the  outset,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  localities  of  most  abundant  production 
of  wheat  lie  very  near  the  cold  borders  of  the  whole  district,  as  in  the 
case  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  States.  In  central  Euasia  near 
Kasan,  in  tbe  Baltic  districts,  in  the  Britisti  Islands,  and  in  the  Canadas, 
the  capacity  is  most  fully  tested  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  most 
ample  quantities  are  grown.  Probably  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan, 
and  the  Pacific  coasts  at  Puget's  Souud  and  Vancouver's  Island,  will 
furnish  similar  districts.  In  England  the  value  of  a  crop  of  wheat  is 
probably  greater  on  any  definite  area  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  except  California,  yet  half  the  island  is  too  cool  for  it,  and  a 
shght  depression  of  the  temperature  for  one  ripening  month  will 
greatly  reduce  the  quantity,  or  prevent  ripening  altogether.  The 
summer  of  1853  in  England  was  nearly  2°  below  the  mean,  and  the 
deficiency  in  the  crop  in  consequence  was  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
average.  For  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  mean  was  at  57°  to 
59°, — the  mean  of  60°  for  these  months  being  essential  to  a  good  crop. 
In  the  humid  climates  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  limit  has  a  very 
small  range,  between  56°  and  61°  for  the  two  warmer  months;  it  is 
probably  the  same  on  our  Pacific  coast,  though  there  is  much  more 
variability  in  the  localities,  some  going  even  lower  than  the  English, 
and  others  doubtless  much  higher  for  the  limiting  point.  In  both 
these  districts  the  simple  mean  temperature  is  controlling,  but  in  the 
interior  of  both  continents  the  growth  is  limited  by  frosts  rather  than 
by  average  temperatures,  and  the  summer  heat  at  which  it  ceases  to 
grow  is  from  three  to  five  degrees  higher.  There  is  some  approach 
to  a  rule  which  would  limit  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  west  coasts  at 
a  mean  temperature  of  57°  for  the  two  months  July  and  August,  and 
at  62°  to  65°  for  districts  in  the  interior,  as  on  the  Volga  in  Russia, 
and  on  the  Saskatchawan  and  St.  Lawrence  in  America. 

In  regard  to  the  greater  districts  of  actual  cultivation  for  commer- 
cial supply,  geological  structure  and  soil  are  controlling,  perhaps,  but 
a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  that  before  indicated  is  required, 
or  a  mean  of  nearly  68°  for  the  two  months  before  named.  In  Europe 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  Black  Sea  in  southern  Russia,  and  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallaehia,  is  the  first  in  natural  capacity ;  that  of  the  Baltic  is  next, 
occupying  the  best  parts  of  the  plain  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  and 
the  east  of  England  next, — though  this  last  may  be  naturally  quite  as 
good  as  the  Baltic  districts.  In  the  United  States,  the  corresponding 
districts  are  central  New  York,  a  large  share  of  Pennsylvania  with 
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part  of  Maryland,  and  a  telt  in  tlie  line  of  States  bordering  the  great 
lakes  on  the  south,  and  including  the  plains  westward  from  Lake 
Michigan.  These  preferred  districts  have  a  mean  temperature  of  68° 
to  71°  for  the  snmmer,  and  the  harvesting  month  is  July,  or  it  may 
rarely  reach  the  early  part  of  August.  In  the  cooler  districts  above 
named  August  is  the  ripening  month,  aud  in  England  a  part  of  Sep- 
tember is  usually  included. 

In  these  districts  the  nearest  approach  to  equable  and  cool  summers, 
with  an  equable  winter  also,  affords  the  highest  measure  of  produc- 
tiveness on  the  proper  soils.  Local  excess  of  humidity  in  connection 
with  high  temperatures  is  much  more  injurious  than  when  the  measure 
of  heat  is  low,  and  an  unfavorable  soil  may  exaggerate  climatological 
disadvantages  on  the  side  of  too  much  water.  A  high  measure  of 
heat  may  he  home  if  the  air  is  relatively  dry,  with  only  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  period  of  growth,  and  ripening  the  grain  so  much 
earlier. 

The  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  to  central 
Iowa,  and  along  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  is  too  humid  and  tropical  for 
wheat ;  most  of  the  low  prairies  and  woodlands  of  the  States  border- 
ing these  rivers  are  also  unfavorable  for  the  same  reasons.  The  inte- 
rior is  more  decidedly  so  marked  than  the  Atlantic  coast,  since  only 
the  alluvial  plain  south  of  Norfolk  is  unfavorable,  the  upland  districts 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  producing  good  wheat,  though  much  less 
in  quantity  than  on  an  equal  area  in  New  York.*  Near  the  Pacific 
there  appear  to  bo  no  climatological  limitations  in  the  cultivable  dis- 
tricts, and  when  all  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  quantity  grown  on 
an  acre  is  far  greater  than  in  England, 

The  immense  range  of  localities  both  here  and  in  the  old  world 
influences  the  date  of  growth  and  the  ripening  period  mainly,  chang- 
ing these  from  a  full  year  as  in  England  and  in  our  own  coolest  dis- 
tricts, with  a  harvest  in  August  or  at  the  first  of  September,  to  a 
growth  in  the  winter  only,  and  a  harvest  early  in  May. 

Tlie  limiting  temperatures  in  wheat  oultivafioa  lave  been  named  in  general  terms, 
and  a  reference  to  the  principal  tables  of  the  work  will  suf&ee  for  most  of  the  pTirposes 
of  this  citation,  referring  here  only  to  the  mean  for  the  ripening  months  at  some  of 
the  representatire  localities.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  months  of  actual  growth  and 
ripening  differ  very  little  for  the  whole  range  of  climates,  the  change  being  in  the 
position  these  months  have  in  the  year. 

*  The  natural  capacity  of  the  country  bordering  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Carolinas 
for  wheat  may  be  inferred  from  the  reference  of  Drayton  and  others  to  the  splendid 
mills  erected  between  17fl0  and  1800  at  several  points  on  streams  near  Camden,  and 
at  other  places  along  the  line  of  the  first  considerable  ascents.  On  the  introduction  of 
cotton  and  its  associates  tliey  were  abandoned,  and  the  commercial  staples  hare  pro- 
bably now  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  wheat.     (Drayton's  South  Carolina.) 
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In  the  wannest  of  these  climates  tlie  grains  ripen  in  May,  and  at  a  mean  tempeca- 
tuce  of  70O  on  tte  ayerage.  In  the  warmer  interior  climates  where  the  winter  13  cold 
the  ripening  month  of  Jnly  I3  warmer,  and  in  the  cool  districts  of  the  west  of  Europe 
it  falls  nearly  to  60O^reqiiiring  a  much  longer  period  of  growth,  however.  There  are 
three  months  of  difference  between  the  ripening  dates  in  Egypt  and  in  England  on  the 
eastern  continent ;  and  the  same  between  the  west  of  Texas  and  the  elevated  distriots 
of  New  York  for  the  United  States.  For  the  winter  the  absolute  temperature  seems 
not  partienlarly  important,  unless  accompanied  with  circumstances  assisting  to  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  plant,  or  starting  it  into  too  rapid  growth.  It  remains  withont  stem 
in  the  southern  climates  at  higher  temperatures  for  these  months  than  it  would  so  re- 
main in  the  north,  according  to  the  mle  hy  which  vegetation  at  the  borders  of  the 
tropics  has  a  dormant  season  though  the  winter  brings  ns  frost.  The  period  required 
to  send  up  a  stem  and  ripen  the  grain  is  much  less  in  the  warmer  climates  tlian  in 
England. 

Single  cold  extremes  injure  wheat  only  when  heading,  and  such  injury  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  all  the  elevated  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  probably  the  same  in 
central  Europe,  though  never  occurring  in  the  west  of  Europe,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast 

These  statements  throughout  apply  to  barley,  oats,  and  other  small  grains  in  similar 
terms,  except  that  these,  with,  rye,  go  into  colder  and  more  humid  climates  by  nearly 
50  of  mean  temperature.  They  everywhere  bear  cooler  summers,  poorer  soil,  and  a 
shorter  period  of  growth.  Barley  is  the  most  flexible  of  all,  ripening  its  grain  in  the 
short  summer  at  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  west  of  Norway,  and  going  nearly  as  far  on 
the  Mackenzie's  river  in  America.  In  mountain  regions  it  forms  a  bread  grain  where 
all  others  fail,  and  this  only  by  conforming  to  a  more  limited  olimatologioal  require- 
ment. Oats  are  more  flexibla  toward  the  cool  humid  climates  than  wheat,  but  less  so 
in  regard  to  absolute  frosts,  not  bearing  freezing  at  any  stage  of  growth.  Rye  goes 
somewhat  farther  in  cool  and  dry  climates  thaa  wheat,  and  upon  thinner  soOs. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  positive  faots  respecting  the  distribution  of  these 
grains  as  economical  questions,  but  the  climatological  restrictions  are  few  for  the  tem- 
perate latitudes.  On  the  cold  side  the  mean  of  the  ripening  months  must  not  be  less 
than  580  for  the  most  equable  climates,  and  650  for  the  variable  ones ;  and  at  least 
two  months  must  be  free  from  frosts.  In  the  warmer  ones  outside  the  tropics  the  only 
positive  requirement  is  a  period  of  growth  free  from  humid  tropical  heats.  Where 
these  intrude  into  the  cooler  zone,  aa  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Norfolk,  and  over 
much  of  the  interior  plain  below  Cincinnati,  wheat  cannot  be  grown.  The  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  is  liable  to  these  extremes  as  temporary  conditions,  and  they 
are  the  principal  climatological  source  of  injury — originating  rust,  mildew,  and  proba 
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biy  tJie  injury  wbich  in  southern  Illinois  sometimes  renders  the  grain  unhealthy  as 

It  is  remarkntle  that  wheat  goes  far  down  Mackenzie's  Tiver  in  British  America ; 
Kiohantaoii  states  that  "it  is  raised  with  profit  at  Fort  Liard,  lat.  60O  5'  north,  long. 
1223  31'  west,  and  400  to  500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  locality,  however,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Is  subject  to  summer  frosts,  and  the  grain  does  not 
ripen  perfectly  every  year,  though  in  favorable  seasons  it  gives  a,  goocl  return."  (Arc- 
tic Expedition.)  The  same  author  cites  various  localities  southward  from  this  at 
greater  elevations,  where  a  precarious  cultivation  exists,  endangered  by  the  frosts  of 
early  summer  more  than  anything  else.  It  may  be  limited  at  the  west  before  reach- 
ing Sitka,  lat.  570,  bnt  the  greater  area  of  the  part  of  the  continent  embraced  by  the 
isothermal  of  650  for  the  summer  on  the  plains,  and  by  that  of  6OO  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
will  produce  wheat  in  great  abundance.  A  line  drawn  from  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Mackenzie  at  the  60th  parallel,  and  from  that  point  southwest  to  the 
Paoific  coast  at  the  55th,  would  include  an  immense  region  adapted  to  wheat  and  the 
bread  grains  with  only  the  local  esceptions  of  mountains  and  worthless  soils.  It  is 
similarly  interrupiod  on  tiie  most  cold  and  elevated  uplands  of  the  northern  States 
and  Canada,  and  for  all  the  cooler  localities  of  much  elevation  north  of  the  42d  paral- 
lel the  wheat  grown  is  sown  in  spring  instead  of  autumn.  The  difference  is  scarcely 
one  of  variety,  since  the  sorta  customarily  sown  may  be  converted  from  one  to  the 
other  very  readily,  yet  the  ripening  period  is  thrown  forward  neaily  a  month  in  the 
spring  sown  wheat. 

Much  of  the  necessity  for  spring  sowing  is  due  to  esterior  facts  of  climate,  to  au 
excess  or  deSoienoy  oi  snow,  or  to  something  in  the  winter  severity  destructive  to  the 
plant.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  hariliness  of  wheat  that  it  may  remain  dormant 
four  or  five  months  under  a  moderate  coveting  of  snow  without  injury,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  winter  period  may  also  be  the  same  where  bnt  two  or  three  weeks  of  a 
partially  dormant  condition  occur,  without  snow,  and  at  relatively  high  temperatures. 
A  closely  packed  mass  of  snow  which  excludes  the  air  is  quite  certain  to  kill  the  wheat, 
and  severe  freezes  occurring  in  succession  when  it  is  without  a  covering  do  so.  On 
tenacious  soils  the  frost  acts  mechanically  (fl  kill  it  by  drawing  it  from  the  ground, 
and  each  of  the  causes  named  produces  great  injury  in  the  northeastern  and  central 
States,  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  grasses  are  nearly  equal  to  the  grains  in  economical  importance,  and  nearly  all 
the  cultivated  forms  are  derived  from  Europe.  They  find  decided  limitations  in  the 
climate  consequently,  and  are  very  far  from  supplying  the  full  requirement  here.  Cul- 
tivable grasses  are  needed  which  will  bear  a  higher  summer  heat,  and  the  summer 
aridity  which  ia  so  general  in  the  districts  now  occupied  by  native  grasses  only,  which 
yet  show  no  adaptation  to  the  necessary  re-aeeding  and  frequent  change  required  in 
all  cultivated  districts.  The  cultivable  turf,  made  up  of  some  of  the  many  varieties 
of  grasses,  belongs  most  decidedly  to  the  district  of  equally  distributed  rains  above 
the  39th  parallel,  and  it  is  rare  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  unless  carefully  pre- 
served, as  at  all  points  near  this  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Within  the 
area  north  of  the  39th  parallel  there  are  many  limitations,  and  it  may  be  more  pre- 
cisely set  down  as  co-incident  with  the  heavy  mixed  forest — failing  where  that  fails, 
either  on  sandy  tracts  or  prairies.  For  the  sandy  plains  of  New  Jersey  and  in  some 
parts  of  New  England  the  English  grasses  fail,  though  the  cause  is  not  climatological. 
But  on  the  prairies  of  some  of  the  States  east  ot  the  Mississippi  the  climate  assists  to 
limit  them  through  high  summer  temperature  and  long  periods  of  drought.  West  ot 
the  Mississippi  the  climate  is  still  less  favorable,  and  as  the  soil  has  less  of  the  reten- 
tive chavaoter  in  receding  from  the  Mississippi,  the  favorite  caltivated  iurf  almost 
wholly  fails.  Tliis  turf  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  species  in  the  better  grassed 
29 
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districts,  yet  they  are  not  generically  peculiar ;  eacli  of  the  leading  forms  or  families 
fucnjsliing  species  wLieL.  go  into  the  most  arid  and  scatteringly  grassed  districts  with 
equal  facility.  The  millet  grasses,  and  all  species  of  the  paniculate  class,  are  remark- 
able for  this  capacity. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  equal  to  England  in  the  numher  and  excel- 
lence of  grasses,  native  or  exotic,  and  in  the  best  parts  of  the  northern  States  for  the 
permanence  and  luxuriance  of  summer  grasses  the  winter  is  sometimes  so  severe  as 
to  kill  them  outright.  It  is  douhtfu!  whether  there  is  any  precise  limit  of  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  occurs,  yet  it  is  certainly  only  at  temperatures  much  below  zero. 
This  degree  of  depression  occurs  sometimes  for  days  together  in  the  upland  districts 
at  the  north, — in  New  York,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  with  Canada  and 
perhaps  the  northern  parts  of  the  western  States, — and  it  is  only  insuoh  localities  that 
the  destruction  of  the  grasses  occurs  at  tliose  latitudes.  At  Washington,  however, 
the  anomaly  is  presented  of  absolute  destruction  of  the  cultivated  grasses  both  by 
the  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of  snmmer.  On  the  whole  Atlantic  plain  at  this  latitude 
the  cultivated  English  grasses  are  with  difficulty  maintained,  though  the  defects  ot 
soil  onall  this  plain,  with  most  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies, — where  retentive 
clays  alternate  with  loose  sands,  all  destitute  of  vegetable  matter, — much  exaggerate 
the  climat-olcgical  disadvantages. 

In  the  middle  States  there  are  several  valuable  species  of  blue  grass  (jioa),l\ie  best 
growth  of  which  is  in  the  States  bordering  the  Ohio  river,  particularly  in  Kentucky 
and  the  southern  part  of  Indiana.  Ur.  Darlington  ranks  the  blue  grass  (p,  corapressa) 
first  even  in  Pennsjlvania,  and  Ruffin  remaiks  that  "it  bears  the  hotfest  summer  in 
Tennessee  and  is  there  best,"  while  it "  affords  luxuriant  winter  pastures"  as  far  north 
as  Indianapolis.*  These  species  prefer  calcareous  soils,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
adapted  to  the  prompt  seeding  and  ready  cnltivation.  which  are  so  necessary  to  a 
varied  agriculture.  With  so  many  points  of  value  where  the  English  grasses  fail,  the 
capacity  of  the  blue  grass  for  prompt  turf  formation  by  seeding  should  be  thoroughly 
tried.     It  spreads  with  sufficient  rapidity  from  the  root  for  permanent  pastures. 

Next  to  these  on  the  south  there  is  a  large  number  of  sub-tropical  sorghums  or  millet 
grasses ;  the  gama  or  sesame-grass  (ii-ipsocum),  Guinea  grass  (holcus)  ■  Bermuda  or  Dourra 
grass  (cjnodon  (Joc(jion), said  by  Lindley  to  be  "the  most  common  Inliifolier  grass 
ftnd  others.  These  are  strong  succulent  growths,  and  mostly  from  the  tropics  On 
rich  lauds  they  form  turfs,  with  a  very  abundant  growth,  which  it  is  difficult  to  pie 
serve,  however,  or  to  adapt  to  frequent  plonghings  and  field  cultivition  The  sugar 
cane  is  itself  frequently  cultivated  as  a  grass  with  success  and  all  these  are  more 
easily  cultivated  as  forage  plants,  to  be  used  for  pasturage  and  soihng  only  than  as 
dried  in  the  form  of  hay.  The  succulent  character  of  the  growth  si,atCBl>  permits 
curing,  and  the  mixture  of  "winter  grasses,"  or  the  coarser  ffstuoi.'  olt^n  oultnated 
there  for  their  winter's  produce,  of  which  the  gramma  grass  and  the  technical  wm 
ter  grass"  are  the  principal,  will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  answer  the  end  proposed 
In  their  grass  cultivation,  and  indispensable,  indeed,  to  their  agnoultural  prosperity 
In  lower  Louisiana  one  of  the  native  canes,  arundo  aqaatica  covers  the  marshei:  with 
a  very  rich  growth  on  which  cattle  fatten  in  the  winters  until  it  is  cut  down  by  frosts 
It  is  more  easily  destroyed  by  frosts  than  the  other  species  ot  armxlo  or  laiegia.  A 
still  smaller  form  ot  arundo  forms  a  tall  grass  on  the  Arkansas  bottoms.  The  native 
southern  grasses,  with  their  congeners  which  have  been  brought  from  other  countries, 

*  "In  the  timbered  counties  south  of  the  Wabash,  where  the  settlements  weto  made 
in  early  times,  and  the  farms  are  highly  cultivated,  the  capital  of  the  farmers  enables 
them  to  compete  in  cattle  raising  with  the  northern  counties,  especially  where,  as  is 
the  ease  in  Montgomery,  Putnam,  and  some  other  counties,  every  inch  of  woodland 
is  thickly  set  in  bine  grass,  affording  luxuriant  winter  pastures."      {Indiana  Joarnal.) 
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tliongh  rich  and  succulent,  are  diffenlt  to  cultivate,  and  tlie  spcoiea  wliich  will  grow- 
on  exhausted  lands  are  only  the  worst  forma  of  the  families  named,  mainly  of 
Joint  grasses,  and  they  ofton prove  pestilent  weeds.  The  "abhorred  crab-grass"  or  orop- 
graas,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  these. 

Nest  to  the  middle  and  aonthem  States  on  the  west,  the  dry  plains  afford  soma  very 
valuable  native  grasses,  the  beat  of  whieh  are  the  several  varieties  of  grama*  as  they 
are  generally  termed.  Those  of  the  lai^est  growth  have  been  tried  with  sncoeas  in 
m.iny  parts  of  the  south,  and  for  the  dry,  upland  districts  they  will  certainly  aucoeod 
if  the  soil  is  well  kept.  At  least  six  species  of  chondrosium  have  been  distliiguiahed, 
ftl!  of  which  are  ranked  as  very  Talnabte  over  several  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
plains,  forming  a  belt  central  at  the  35th  paraUel,  and  beginning  at  the  meridian  of 
9SO  west,  Capt.  Marcy  remarks  that  they  flonrish  bast  at  lat.  30<^,  the  larger  species 
going  to  360,  and  the  BnEfalo  grass,  according  to  Fremont,  at  least  to  lat.  40°.  In 
Tesas  and  New  Mexico  the  term  "  meiqnite"  is  applied  to  the  grama,  apparently  from 
ita  general  aaaooiation  with  the  shrubby  mezquite  trees  of  the  hilla  and  elevated 
plaina.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  grama  ia  found  ia  its  adaptation  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  an  arid  climate ;  it  grows  in  the  rainy  aeaaon  whether  that  oooara  in  spring, 
summer,  autumn  or  winter ;  and  it  is  singular  that  its  native  range  embraces  an 
almost  distinct  rainy  season  at  each  part  of  the  year  named.  West  of  Arkansas  the 
rains  are  ia  spring  ;  in  northern  Mexico,  not  far  from  the  Rio  Grande,  in  summer  ;  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  autumn ;  and  in  the  north  and  west 
of  New  Mexico  mainly  in  winter.  Whatever  the  period  of  growtlt  the  plant  seeds 
profusely  as  the  dry  season  comes  on,  and  the  leaf  and  stem  retain  moat  of  their 
nutritive  matter  in  drying,  forming  superior  feed  for  all  grazing  animals  aa  long  as  the 
dry  season  lasts,  Thia  peculiarity  is  much  remarked  upon  by  all  officers  who  have 
traversed  the  plains,  and  every  one  bears  testimony  to  Its  superiority  over  all  other 
graaaea  of  dry  climates. 

It  ia  not  eaay  to  identify  any  aingle  valuable  species  among  the  native  grasses  of 
the  great  northern  plaina.  The  rich  blue  grass  goes  to  the  43d  parallel,  perhaps,  in 
open  woodlands,  but  the  great  prairies  have  many  i>eculiar  native  species  of  most 
tenacious  hold  until  the  turf  is  broken,  but  then  almoat  incapable  of  reproduction,  as 
they  rarely  produce  seed  and  never  spread  from  the  root.  The  loose  black  soil  of  the 
prairies  up  to  the  42d  parallel  is  very  difficult  to  cover  with  social  grasses  when  once 
broken,  and  the  English  grasses  succeed  only  at  the  border  of  marshes,  where  it  is 
decidedly  moist  and  tenacious.  These  prairies  are  more  richly  and  variably  grassed 
in  British  America,  and  they  doubtless  merge  gradually  into  the  humid  climates  and 
tenacious  soils  both  east  and  west  of  the  plaina  above  the  49th  parallel. 

On  the  Rocky  mountains  and  westward  the  "  bnnch-grass"  prevails  everywhere 
until  the  humid  climate  of  the  immediate  coast  is  attained ; — the  species  are  named 
as  fesiiicas  usually,  yet  often  identified  with  the  grama,  which  last,  though  somewhat 
similar  to  the  festuoas,  is  generioally  distinct.  They  appear  lo  be  paniculate  grasses 
of  more  free  growth  than  the  grama  of  the  eastern  plains,  yet  generally  assimilated,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  elimatological  adaptation  and  nutritive  value. f 

*  The  preferred  generic  term  is  chondrosiam  (Torrey),  though  Nuttall  designated  it 
atheropogon;  and  Torrey  also  changes  the  sesltria  of  Kuttall  (Buffalo  grass,  or  small 
grama)  into  choadrosiiaa. 

t  Fremont  remarks  of  the  value  of  these  indigenous  graaaea,  as  found  in  bis  earlier 
expedition  to  the  Great  Basin  and  to  Oregon ;  "The  grazing  capabilities  of  this  region 
ai'e  great,  and  tu  the  iudigenoua  grasses  an  element  of  individual  and  national  wealth 
maybe  found.  In  fact, the  valuable  grasaes  begin  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  mites 
of  the  Missouri  frontier,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  East  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
taina  it  is  the  short  curly  grass,  on  which  the  bufialo  delight  to  feed  (whence  its  name 
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Hear  the  Paoifio  at  the  north,  the  English  graasoa  are  perfectly  nataralized,  and  at 
the  south,  in  California,  the  very  variable  local  climates  produce  or  requirs  almost 
everything  in  torn — oat  graaaea,  and  the  heavier  seeded  native  paniculate  grasses — 
native  clovers,  the  laedicago,  and  aasociatea  of  the  lucerne,  with  varions  annual  forage 
planta  of  the  transition  climatea.  Legnminaceous  forage  plants  are  abundant  in  Cali- 
fornia, both  native  and  exotic ;  and  through  all  the  eastern,  and  southern  climates 
they  grow  profnaeIy,as  if  among  the  best  in  natnral  adaptaiion.  The  "  wild  pea-vine" 
adds  very  lai^ely  to  the  forage  supply  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  though  giving  way  on 
heing  pastared,  and  prohably  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  Vetches  would  grow  profusely, 
though  now  scarcely  introduced.  At  the  south  the  smaller  peaa  are  largely  and  pro- 
atably  sown  for  forage  or  stock  feeding  on  them  when  ripe,  and  the  soils  which  there 
suiTer  so  much  from  exposure  and  washing  might  often  he  covered  with  a  valuable 
growth  of  some  of  these  leguminaceous  annnals. 

The  more  important  cultivated  clovers  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  cultivated 
English  grasses  in  their  range  and  requirement,  the  large  clover  being  killed  sooner 
than  the  grasses  on  wet  soils  and  in  severe  cold,  and  going  into  warm  climates  a 
little  farther.  At  Washington  red  clover  is  more  easily  grown  than  the  timothy  grass, 
yet  it  does  not  stand  the  hot  summer  well.  The  same  results  are  found  on  the  western 
ptairiea  at  a  higher  latitude.  The  lucerne  and  otlier  forage  plants  of  the  south  of 
Fiance  are  alao  very  precarioua  south  of  Philadelphia  from  the  heat,  and  equally  so 
north  of  this  point  from  the  Severe  cold. 

As  a  whole  the  Amerieau  climate  is  singularly  favorable  to  the  making  and  preser- 
vation of  hay,  or  dried  grasses, — the  natural  hay  of  the  plaina  being  unparalleled, 
indeed.  The  long  winter  in  the  eastern  States  requires  a  much  larger  preparation  of 
hay  than  the  English  climate,  and  the  summer  is  much  more  favorable  than  that  of 
Europe  for  this  preparation.  With  the  occupation  of  the  prairie  districts,  which  are 
unfavorable  to  hay-making  generally,  the  relatively  small  area  where  the  English 
grasses  may  be  grown  in  abundance  will  be  Enlly  occupied  for  such  purposes.  The 
climate  of  the  grazing  districts  at  the  north  has  repelled  their  best  development,  but 
they  form  so  small  a  share  of  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States  as  to  already  exceed 
the  grain  growing  diatricts  in  importance. 

Thegraases  characteristic  of  arenaceous  districts  in  the  North  and  in  Europe  are  very 
important  in  the  economy  of  cultivation  and  in  the  reclamation  of  sea  sands.  In 
many  localities  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  they  will  be  required  to  arrest  the  march 
of  sand  dnnea,  as  in  Holland,  and  on  the  English  coast.  But,  as  said  before,  their 
characteristic  differences  belong  to  soil  rather  than  to  climate ;  and,  so  far  as  known, 
the  varieties  used  tor  that  purpose  would  be  of  little  value  on  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
interior.  The  grama  grass  approaches  nearest  the  qualities  desirable  there,  and  its 
distinctive  adaptation  is  not  to  arenaceous  soils  merely  nor  mainly,  bnt  to  the  dry 
atmosphere  and  small  amount  of  rain  found  in  those  districts. 

In  some  parts  of  Virginia  an  arenaceous  grass  of  considerable  value  is  found,  but 
no  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  adaptation  of  these  forms  to  our  interior  sands. 

of  buffttlo  grass),  and  which  ia  still  good  when  dry  and  apparently  dead.  West  of  the 
mountains  it  is  a  larger  growth,  in  clusters,  and  hence  called  hanch  jrosj.  This  has  a 
second  or  fall  growth.  Plains  and  mountains  both  exhibit  them;  and  1  have  seen 
good  pasturage  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet.  In  this  spontaneous  product, 
the  trading  or  travelling  caravans  can  find  subsistence  for  their  animals ;  and  in 
military  operations  any  number  of  cavalry  may  be  moved,  and  any  number  of  cattle 
may  be  driven ;  and  thus  men  and  horses  supported  on  long  espeditions,  and  even  in 
winter  in  the  sheltered  situations.''     (Report  of  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  277.) 
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XTI.  GENERAL  SASITARY  KELATIOSS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ClIIATE. 

The  principal  purpose  entertained  in  establishing  a  system  of 
meteorological  observation  by  the  medical  department  of  tlie  Army 
was  that  of  sanitary  investigation  in  immediate  reference  to  the  health 
of  the  troops.  In  extending  the  military  posts  to  the  newly  acquired 
territories  at  the  south  and  west,  and  in  keeping  them  at  the  exterior 
limits  of  settlement  in  all  cases,  as  the  control  of  the  Indian  tribea 
required,  it  was  found  that  great  differences  of  local  climate  existed, 
and  that  the  south  and  west  presented  extremely  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ease. Dense  forests,  swamps,  and  humid,  unventilated  valleys,  were 
necessarily  made  posts  in  many  cases;  and  the  change  in  temperature 
from  Maine  and  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gnlf  coast,  gave  opportunity  to 
make  a  new  and  most  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  new  diseases 
with  their  climatological  associations.  Great  exertions  were  necessary 
to  preserve  the  army,indeed, under  the  rapid  drain  in  these  unhealthy 
districts,  and  inquiry  into  the  climate  was  imperatively  necessary  as  a 
guide  to  placing  the  forces.  The  results  of  the  long  series  of  obser- 
vations, taken  now  for  forty  years,  or  since  1818,  serve  now  to  define 
the  climate  of  every  part  of  our  territory  as  far  as  the  measures  of 
temperature  and  of  the  quantity  of  rain  are  concerned,  but  the  more 
accurate  observation  of  atmospheric  humidity  has  never  been  per- 
fected, and  the  elemeut  it  gives  is  necessary  to  the  purpose  originally 
undertaken. 

The  observations  now  accumulated  are  all  necessary  to  this  sanitary 
investigation,  however,  and  none  of  thera  could  have  been  omitted. 
If  careful  hygrometric  records  could  have  attended  these  at  the  posts 
where  diseases  of  the  half  tropical  wilderness  were  most  severe,  and 
at  points  where  it  may  now  be  comparatively  healthy,  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  whether  any  change  has  yet  occurred  which  those  instru- 
ments can  measure,  and  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  class  of 
diseases  called  malarious.  Even  -where  the  greater  constants  of 
climate  remain  the  same — the  mean  temperature,  and  mean  quantity  of 
rain— there  may  be  local  humidity  which  is  dissipated  by  draining  lands 
;  forests,  and  the  degree  of  these  climatological  excitants 
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to  malarious  disease  may  undergo  considerable  change.  The  deose  half- 
tropical  wilderness  of  the  United  States  presented  such  advantages 
for  the  study  of  these  relations  as  are  found  in  no  other  parts  of  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  it  is  UDfortunate  that  the  early  attention  of 
the  directors  of  this  system  of  observation  was  not  given  to  the  registry 
of  the  wet  thermometer. 

But  these  observations  have  given  an  ample  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  constants  of  temperature  and  of  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  in  rain,  and  as  these  suffer  no  change  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
geography  of  all  generic  forms  of  disease  may  readily  be  constructed 
in  direct  association  with  the  geography  of  climate.  The  rude  and 
general  comparison  which  this  gives  is  perfected  at  several  points  by 
careful  observation  of  the  temperature  of  evaporation  as  shown  by 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  and  outlines  of  the  determinations  made  at 
such  points  may  be  extended.  Several  able  authorities  have  dis- 
cussed these  relations, — Dr.  Barton  at  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Engelmann 
at  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Hunt  at  Buffalo,  and  others.  This  closer  analysis 
belongs  to  the  medical  profession  particularly,  since  the  pi-eeise  rela- 
tions of  disease  to  exterior  causes  involve  intricate  pathological  ques- 
tions, and  the  disputed  point  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  specific 
malarial  poison  is  one  of  these.  Beyond  this  the  grouping  of  clima- 
tological  conditions  in  association  with  the  classes  or  generic  forms  of 
disease  may  be  made,  as  the  suggestion  of  climatologioal  research  to 
the  medical  specialist. 

So  many  years  of  observation  in  this  sanitary  purpose  should  have 
given  some  positive  results  in  the  mutual  geography  of  disease  and 
climate,  yet  nearly  all  the  leading  forms  are  variously  distributed  by 
different  authors.  Pulmonic  affections  have  been  assigned  by  recent 
writers  as  much  to  the  tropical  as  to  the  cold  temperate  climates,  in 
reversal  of  the  doctrine  previously  held.  The  existence  of  specific 
malarial  poison  is  controverted,  and  epidemics  of  the  severer  sort  are 
asserted  to  be  contagious  in  disregard  of  climatologioal  conditions  by 
some,  while  others  hold  the  current  climate  to  be  controlling,  and  the 
infection  to  be  its  incident  only.  Yellow  fever  is  the  most  important 
of  these,  and  the  public  interest  in  ascertaining  the  true  relations  it  has 
to  climate  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

The  statistics  of  disease  and  mortality  should  be  compared  with 
climatological  statistics  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  with  the  diversity  presented  in  the  deserts  and  plains,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  do  this  however,  and  for  the 
results  of  that  class  it  would  be  instructive  if  not  decisive  to  obtain 
statistics  from  the  old  world.  But  the  constant  accumulation  of  ob- 
Esrvatious  gives  new  opportunities  in  rapid  succession  and  it  must 
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soon  be  possible  to  make  aome  decisive  distiiictiona,  and  to  identify  all 
the  exterior  and  general  relations  of  climate  to  disease. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  interest  has  been  felt  in  what  is 
by  common  consent  designated  the  malarious  class  of  afFeetions. 
Fevers  peculiar  to  the  warmer  months  have  been  prominent  at  the 
first  settlement  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  whether  the  doctrine 
of  specific  malaria  he  admitted  or  not,  the  definition  of  this  large  class 
as  malarious  affections  will  be  readily  understood.  Ail  the  New 
"World  as  known  to  Europeans  previous  to  our  entrance  upon  the  arid 
plains,  and  the  mountainous  interior,  has  been  distinguished  for  cer- 
tain and  severe  disease  to  the  unacclimated ;  and  the  European  emi- 
grant has  only  found  it  severer  by  a  small  degree  than  the  emigrant 
from  the  older  settled  States  of  the  east,  where  time  and  cultivation 
have  removed  local  influences  of  a  character  similar  to  the  exciting 
causes  in  the  new  States  of  the  west. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  where  these  causes  of  disease  are  permanent 
the  effects  are  permanent,  or  that  there  can  be  no  acclimation  to  ma- 
laria,* and  that  the  change  which  follows  occupation  implies  a  re- 
moval of  the  causes,  and  not  an  acclimation  to  them.  Districts  with 
a  high  degree  of  climatological  tendency  towards  its  development  find 
malaria  and  malarious  diseases  constant ;  and  only  where  the  climate 
is  but  moderately  warm  and  hnmid  for  the  summer  can  the  local  or 
general  unhealthiness  in  this  respect  be  wholly  removed  by  occupation 
and  cultivation. 

Every  part  of  the  eastern  United  States  has  had  more  or  less  of  this 
local  unhealthiness  when  first  settled,  the  river  valleys  of  New  En- 
gland presenting  decided  cases  in  their  early  history.  In  central  New 
York  it  was  for  many  years  very  severe  and  general,  and  not  less  so 
in  Virginia  for  a  long  period.  But  the  Mississippi  valley  has  been 
pre-eminent  as  the  theatre  of  malarious  or  continued  fevers,  and 
there  they  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  early  emigrants  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  the  natives  of  the  climates  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  British  Islands  particularly,  the  transition  has  been 
more  severe  than  to  others,  and  a  prostration  by  some  one  of  its  forma, 
mild  or  severe,  has  been  certain  to  attend  the  new  comer,  India 
itself  has  not  been  more  certain  to  break  the  health  of  the  emigrant 
than  the  Mississippi  valley,  though  the  American  forms  of  disease 
were  always  attended  with  a  much  smaller  ratio  of  mortality.  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  facts  so  great  and  general  as  these,  and  impossible 

•  Dr.  J.  C,  Nott,  on  the  influence  ot  climate  on  the  Human  Race  in  aoelimation, 
Ilaya'  Medical  Journal,  1856.  Also  the  extended  part  hy  Dr,  Hott  in  "  Indigenous 
Kaoes,"  on  the  same  subject. 
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to  avoid  attributing  this  great  condition  to  climate  primarily;  and 
next,  to  tlie  effects  of  a  warm  and  generally  hnmid  climate  in  local 
accumulation  of  excitants  to  febrile  diseases  of  a  distinct  and  definable 
class  which  may  be  designated  malarious,  whether  specific  poison  of 
the  sort  defined  by  this  term  be  admitted  or  not.  For  convenience  of 
reference  this  term  will  be  used  as  synonymous  with  intermittent,  re- 
mittent, and  autumnal  fevers,  and  malaria  as  that  of  their  specific 
excitant,  or  immediate  cause. 

Next  is  a  class  of  zymotic  diseases — epidemics  and  infections — 
which  is  intermediate  between  those  of  malarious  origin  and  the  fevers 
and  pulmonary  diseases  of  cool  and  moist  climates.  Some  of  these, 
and  particularly  the  severest  form  known  in  the  United  States  which 
is  usually  classed  with  these,  yellow  fever,  have  definite  climatological 
relations  which  it  is  most  important  to  trace  out  and  define.  Cholera 
may  have  such  relations  also,  though  they  are  now  certainly  obscure. 
Of  the  host  of  minor  epidemic  fevers  and  contagions  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  have  such  relations  or  not^  but  all  are  worth  tracing 
in  this  connection  to  see  if  even  a  negative  is  proved,  and  this  may 
be  as  valuable  a  result  as  any  other.  The  desolating  plagues  of  the 
old  world  are  the  most  mysterious  and  obscure  of  diseases  of  possible 
climatological  associations,  and  their  equivalents  here  may  merely 
have  more  familiar  names. 

The  pulmonic  or  respiratory  class  of  affections  is  next  to  the  mala- 
rial class,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  the  representations  of  cool  and 
moist  climates  distinctively.  The  citations  having  an  adverse  show 
are  numerous  and  much  relied  upon,  it  is  true,  but  it  appears  too 
strongly  supported  hy  statistics  to  be  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  an  outside  view  of  these  classes  we  may  now  make  some  dis- 
tinctions which  are  generally  accepted.  The  malarious  class  belongs, 
as  a  rule,  to  all  the  humid  climates  in  the  degree  of  their  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  jointly  for  the  summer  months,  if  the  attendant 
conditions  of  soil  and  vegetation  exist  in  the  usual  relations  to  such  a 
climate.  Thus  in  traversing  the  Mississippi  valley  from  the  north  the 
severity  of  malarial  fevers  increases  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  under  average  or  like  conditions.  Sea  air,  naked  sands, 
pine  forests,  and  other  local  features,  have  great  influence  near  the 
Gulf;  and  the  nature  of  the  malarious  emanations  is  such  as  to  permit 
a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  diversity,  where  the  country  on  the  whole 
is  decidedly  one  of  severe  and  almost  constant  malarial  fevers. 

As  we  occupy  but  little  of  the  cool  and  equable  climate  of  the  con- 
tinent as  yet,  that  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  being  more  particularly 
such  than  the  northeastern  provinces,  the  contrast  of  healthiness  in 
this  respect  with  Europe  is  apparently  great.     In  Europe  there  was 
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never  so  large  a  proportion  of  alluvial  tracts  under  so  high  a  temper- 
ature, nor  so  much  of  what  is  expressively  termed  hoU</m,  land  here, 
which  is  the  great  nursing  place  of  malignant  fevers.  The  unbroken 
forest  belonging  to  the  whole  country  of  the  eastern  United  States 
favored  this  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  whatever  may  he 
determined  in  regard  to  the  more  precise  character  of  malaria  itself, 
it  is  certain  that  it  belonged  previously  to  these  great  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  especially  to  its  new,  unremoved  vegetation, 
and  to  all  associated  with  its  high  temperature  and  profuse  rains.  And 
when  these  local  conditions  change  or  are  removed,  we  find  the  climate 
reproduce  them  again  if  permitted  to  do  so ;  woodlands  and  profuse 
vegetation  are  reproduced,  and  with  them  come  all  their  original  asso- 
ciations. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  precise  measure  of  difference  or 
kind  of  distinction  is  between  the  sanitary  characteristics  of  the  arid 
and  elastic  climates  of  the  interior  districts,  and  those  of  the  central 
and  eastern  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  differ  very  much, 
and  that  they  are  peculiar  in  contrast  with  the  eastern  States  and  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  finding  their  representatives  only  in  Asia  and 
the  interior  of  the  old  continent.  From  the  Mississippi  valley  west- 
ward the  change  is  almost  as  abrupt  as  that  from  India  northward  to 
the  basin  of  Tartary,  and  the  west  of  China;  the  positions  are  only 
differently  arranged  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Of  the  peculiar 
differences  of  half  tropical  and  interior  climates  in  their  sanitary  con- 
sequences we  only  know  now  that  malarial  fevers  nearly  disappear  in 
the  east,  and  that  infectious  epidemics  are  much  modified,  if  not  quite 
limited,  in  dry  interior  areas.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which 
give  such  a  scourge  to  us  in  consumption,  are  also  much  less  severe 
in  the  interior,  and  they  apparently  become  of  little  importance  in 
such  districts.  In  short  the  severest  forms  of  general  disease  now 
prevailing  become  very  much  less  important,  or  fail  altogether  as  the 
capacity  for  sustaining  a  dense  population  fails,  since  this  capacity  is 
itself  a  climatological  consequence  mainly. 

All  that  can  now  be  done  satisfactorily  is  to  show  some  points  of 
the  distribution  of  these  associated  conditions  of  health  and  climate, 
and  this  exterior  discussion  is  a  necessary  incident  of  climatological 
investigation.  Without  the  aid  of  clear  distinctions  of  climate.  Medical 
Geography,  as  it  has  well  been  designated  by  Johnston,  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  Unusual  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  collection 
of  facts  for  this  comparison,  and  more  time  is  necessary  to  make  them 
complete.  There  are  many  points  of  preliminary  inquiry  which  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  for  want  of  these  facts,  and  the  discussion  is 
now  involved  in  much  confusion  from  the  discrepancies  of  the  partial 
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and  incomplete  statistics  that  liave  been  used  because  tliere  were  none 
better. 

There  is  the  same  mingling  of  strongly  contrasted  forms  of  disease 
in  the  changing  seasons  of  the  United  States  as  in  everything  else 
dependant  on  climate.  The  tropical  forms  go  northward  nearly  to 
the  42d  parallel,  and  yellow  fever,  the  highest  tropical  form,  has 
found  a  favorable  local  climate  at  various  cities  of  the  New  England 
coast  in  several  cases.  In  the  cold  season  this,  with  all  other  severe 
malarial  diseases,  disappears  from  the  entire  area,  and  the  forms  origi- 
nating in  the  sharp  temperature  changes  of  the  cold  zone  are  substi- 
tuted. Though  much  has  been  written  in  the  view  that  pulmonic 
affections  are  not  due  to  cold  climates  distinctively,  citing  the  great 
prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  tropical  countries  of  this  continent, 
there  is  far  more  ground  for  regarding  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  as  the  natural  antagonist  of  the  tropical  forms  so  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  and  as  induced  at  the  south  so  largely 
by  the  intrusion  there  of  the  climate  of  the  cold  temperate  latitudes  for 
a  part  of  the  year.  It  is  not  the  positive  temperature,  but  the  intru- 
sion of  great  changes  both  of  heat  and  humidity  which  constitutes  the 
condition  most  opposed  to  tropical  equability,  and  if  this  view  can  be 
regarded  as  correct,  the  diseases  associated  with  consumption  may  be 
taken  as  the  natural  representatives  of  what  we  designate  as  the  cold 
zone.  For  the  space  we  occupy  of  the  temperate  latitudes  they  cha- 
racterize the  cold  belt,  as  yellow  fever  does  that  most  nearly  tropical. 

Intermittent  fever,  or  fever  and  ague,  vrliicli  is  one  almost  uniTeraal  form  of  mals- 
rioas  disease,  goes  only  to  450  of  latitude,  at  Montreal ;  or  with  a  few  local  eKceptions 
a,  degree  farther  perliaps  in  tte  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Lr.  Brake  cites  a  few  oases  of 
temporary  or  local  origin— originating  in  circumstanceB  belonging  to  an  unoccupied 
country — at  lat.  46°  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  concludes  that  it 
absolutely  ceases  from  olimatologicai  causes  at  lat.47c>30',»  The  same  authority  cites 
a  few  cases  of  this  distinctive  disease  at  Sandy  Lake,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  at  the  47th  parallel.  At  the  45th  parallel  it  hegins  to  be  abundant,  and 
from  this  to  the  40th  it  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  about 
the  lakes  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Of  the  returns  of  intermittent  feTer  at  the  mili- 
tary posts  of  Mackinac  and  Fort  Brady,  Dr.  Drake  remarks  that  most  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  appearing  there  evidently  originated  in  lower  latitudes,  and  he  ("on- 
oludes  that  at  Fort  Brady, particularly,  the  climate  annihilates  the  topographical  influ- 
ences which  produce  these  diseases. 

The  summer  isothermal  of  650  is  nearly  at  the  northern  limit  of  diseases  of  mala- 
riona  origin  along  its  whole  course  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  westward  to  the  97th  meri- 
dian, or  to  the  border  of  the  arid  plains.  At  this  limit  a  much  higher  temperature  is 
requisite  to  develop  it,  and  at  a  cert^ln  limit  of  aridity,  instances  of  it  cease  altogether. 
In  the  lake  district  and  in  the  elevated  pirts  of  New  York  and  New  England  the  line 

*  Soo  Dr.  Drake's  very  thoroHi,h  p-?aniinit  on  of  this  subject,  occupying  a  large  space 
in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  tl  t  Ii  tenor  I  lUfi/  of  North  Ani'^Tica. 
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falls  farther  south,  ancl  excludes  all  districts  of  1200  to  1500  feet  elevation,  but  the 
average  limit  would  be  nearly  at  the  45th  parallel.* 

According  U>  a  recent  and  able  essay  on  the  Geography  of  Health  and  Disease  by 
A.  E.  Johnston,f  agne  Is  endemic  on  the  Qulf  of  Botiima,  beyond  lat.  S2o  notth,  and 
in  western  Europe  its  limits  include  Scotland,  and  extend  to  lat.  620  40'  in  Sweden. 
This  is  somewliat  above  the  limit  of  600  mean  temperatnie  for  the  summer  for  the 
west  of  Europe,  thongh  Johnston  represents  fcuoh  a  temperature  as  necessary  to  its 
production,  and  that  it  will  not  become  epidemic  at  less  than  65©  of  mean  temperature. 
"  Farther  eastward  it  sinks  to  a  lower  latitude,  and  in  Central  Asia  it  appears  not  to 
extend  beyond  lat,  550  or  57o  north,  forming  a  curve  nearly  coincident  with  the 
isotherm  of  41°  for  the  year.  To  the  south  of  this,  or  from  lat.  540  to40O,  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  coasts  and  river  banks,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
diseases." 

The  greater  humidity  of  western  Europe  carries  this  form  of  disease  there  to  a  lati- 
tude having  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  its  limit  here,  if  this  statement  of  limits 
is  complete,  yet  it  is  believed  tliat  between  the  parallels  of  4IP  and  45>3  in  the  two 
countries  there  is  greater  frequency  here  than  in  Europe,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  mala- 
rious diseases  are  much  mote  prevalent  here  than  in  Europe  sonth  of  latitude  43o. 
The  distinction  would  seem  to  be  that  certain,  localities  in  the  sonth  of  Europe  generate 
a  more  deadly  and  suddenly  destructive  malaria  than  any  known  in  the  United  Stales, 
while  the  comparatively  mild  forms  of  intermittent  and  autumnal  fevers  are  here  so 
generally  prevalent,  that  iu  many  districts  the  whole  population  participates  in  some 
degree  of  the  affeotion  in  a  single  year. 

The  second  great  sanitary  division  of  humid  climates  is  that  of  inflammatory  and 
pulmonic  diseases.  This  embraces  all  north  of  the  42d  parallel  in  the  United  States 
at  all  seasons, and  the  whole  area  of  the  eastern  United  States,  except  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  for  the  colder  throe  montha.  Johnston  makes  three  divisions  ;  one  of  Malaria 
and  Yellow  Fever,  a  second  of  "  inflammatory  diseases  represented  by  typhoid  fevers," 
and  a  third  of  "  catarrhs  and  colds  ;"  the  last  embracing  the  snb-temperate,  snb-aretio 
and  arctic  zones  in  temperature.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  need  of  the  three  divisions 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  since  inflammatory  fevers  are  directly  assoolated  with 
the  severest  part  of  the  seasons  here,  and  they  give  place  to  malarial  fevers,  cholerai 
and  other  hatf-tropical  aSections,  only  in  summer.  Dr.  Forry  makes  bnt  the  two  dis- 
tinctions, for  which  climatological  difierences  are  responsible ;  those  of  malarial  fevers, 

*  The  fact  that  there  is  now  little  or  none  of  fever  and  ague  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley and  on  the  New  England  Coast  is  no  disproof  of  its  climatological  adaptation  to  it, 
if  local  circumstances  are  favorable.  Dr.  Forry  quotes  from  Dr.  Holmes'  Prize  Disser- 
tation on  the  Intermittent  fever  of  New  England  proof  that  intermittent  fever  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  Connecticut  Eiver  from  onr  earliest  colonial  history.  Dr.  Holmes  also 
shows  from  historical  evidence  that  fever  and  ague  prevailed  at  Boston  in  1701,  and 
also  at  NewHaven  'on  its  first  planting.'  Dr.  Forry  cites  Dr.  Williams  of  Deerfield 
Mass.,  as  asserting  that  the  locality  there  was  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  but  subsequentlyi 
as  marshes  and  meadows,  was  rite  with  fever  and  ague,  "  Within  the  last  sixty-five 
years  however  few  oases  have  occurred,  and  it  is  at  present  unknown, — a  result  ascrib- 
able  to  the  gradual  drying  up  of  the  marehes,"  The  same  writer  cites  Dr.  Holmes' 
map  of  the  distrihution  of  localities  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague — twenty-seven 
places  being  found  in  New  England,  and  all  at  alluvial  lands  and  marshes — and  he 
infers  that  it  is  there  always  of  local  origin.  The  most  important  point  in  the  present 
purpose  is  to  show  that  olimatologioaily  it  would  be  endemic  as  far  as  the  limit  named. 
If  local  peculiarities  of  soil  or  exposure  adverse  to  it  exist,  its  absence  is  due  to  these 
causes,  or  rather,  it  Is  present  only  where  malaria  exlstii. 

t  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  edition  of  1856. 
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and  ot  pulmonic  affijctions ;  though  many  others  are  more  or  less  clearly  defined  in 
some  relation  to  these  classes.  Pneumooia  ia  most  dafficTjIt  to  place,  and  mueli  has 
been  written  on  its  distribution.  It  must  he  conceded  that  rhenmatio  affections  have 
their  origin  in  cold  and  hnmid  districts,  though  doubt  has  been  throwu  ou  this  point 
also,  and  the  Army  Sui^eons  End  that  when  originated  it  puts  in  peculiarly  aggra- 
vated forms  in  the  half-tropical  climates  of  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  arid  climates  of  the  interior  and  the  cool  PaoiGo  coast  have  been  occupied  so 
recently,  and  so  little  observed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  climalologioai  geography 
of  disease  there,  but  enough  is  known  to  decide  that  malarious  diseases  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  that  their  antagonist  forms  as  observed  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
or  the  pulmonary  class,  are  almost  unhnown  from  California  southward.  Humidity  is 
an  essential  element  of  each,  and  in  its  absence  both  disappear  for  all  districts  when 
the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  develop  malaria.  In  what  degree  pulmonic  affec- 
tions reappear  in  the  cool  and  linmid  climates  of  the  North  Paiiifle  coast  cannot  yet  lie 
decided,  for  the  reason  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  sanitary  condition  through  statis- 
tics from  a  resident  population.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  it  is  like  the 
similar  climates  of  the  northwest  of  Europe,  and  that  it  will  exhibit  a  considerable 
prevalence  of  pulmonic  affections,  along  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  northward.* 

The  remainder  of  the  western  region  is  almost  free  from  one  of  the  two  great  classes 
belonging  to  the  eastern  United  States,  the  respiratory  class,  and  in  a  great  degree  free 
from  the  malarious  class.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable  to  health  and  energy, 
mental  and  physical,  than  any  known  portion  of  the  continent  elsewhere.  Some 
further  reference  will  be  made  to  facts  disclosed  by  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  it 
through  a,  resident  population 

The  class  of  most  interest  aul  mport  n  h  is  that  made  up  of  malarial  diseases, 
and  the  epidemics  associated  w  th  th  m  1  11  w  fever  is  the  highest  form  of  these, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  tol  nd  m  anj  where  in  the  United  States,  though  an 
epidemic  somewhere  almost  ev  y  y  and  a  f  ghtfnl  scourge  at  intorvals.  In  Berg- 
haus'  Charts  of  the  distribution    f  D  f  h    e  is  no  yellow  fever  indicated  for  any 

part  of  Europe,  yet  in  Botta's  H  t  yfT  n  mention  is  made  of  a  deadly  epidemic 
yellow  fever  at  Leghorn,  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  "the  prevalence  during  the 
Bummer  of  that  year  of  south  winds  unusually  warm  and  rainy."  Johnston  describes 
its  epidemic  range  to  have  extended  to  several  cities  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior 
of  Spain, — "several  times  at  Gibraltar,  once  at  Eochefort,  once  at  Lisbon,  and  once  at 
Leghorn."  It  ia  properly  an  American  form  of  malarial  disease,  with  its  home  in 
American  tropical  regions,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  is  unknown  in  the  East 
Indies  and  China.  It  is  carried  by  vessels  from  the  West  indies  to  all  parts  having 
commercial  connections  there,  and  it  appears  wherever  the  climate  permits  such  com- 
mnnicated  cases  to  spread. 

In  this  manner  it  has  been  distributed  as  an  epidemic  as  far  north  as  New  York  in 
several  instances,  and  nearly  as  often,  at  towns  along  the  south  coast  of  New  England. 
In  1692  it  is  said  to  have  prevailed  at  Boston,  and  again  in  1798,  when  it  also  pro- 
vailed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  New  London.  In  1800  and  1801  it 
was  at  Newport,  Providence,  and  New  York  ;  in  lf03  at  Portsmouth  and  New  York, 

*  Capt.  Wilkes  remarks  the  great  prevalence  of  pulmonic  diseases,  particularly  con- 
sumption, among  the  Indians  near  Puget's  Sound,  and  the  same  facts  have  been  noticed 
by  others.  But  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  these  tribes  are  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  development  of  such  affections. 

t  Physical  Atlas.  In  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  edition  of  1856,  a  Yellow  Fever 
region  is  defined  in  Europe,  which  embraces  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  eastward  to  include  a  part  of  Italy. 
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aiitl  in.  1805  general  at  these  cities,  with  New  IlayoH.*  There  has  been  much  less  of 
yellow  fever  at  these  New  England  cities  now  than  formerly  it  is  cluar,  and  this  ex- 
emption is  mainly  due  to  the  better  protection  against  infection,  with  the  diminished 
commerce  with  yellow  fever  ports,  and  the  removal  of  local  sources  of  malaria.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  climate  has  permanently  changed  there,  or  that  there  are  not 
periods  in  which  the  summer  heat  and  humidity  would  permit  its  prevalence,  if  once 
commtlnicated. 

Reviewing  the  records  of  its  prevalence  in  the  United  Slates,  it  is  found  that  it  has 
nearly  disappeared  from  New  England,  and  become  greatly  milder  and  more  rare  at 
Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  becoming  almost  constant  at  some  points  of  the  south  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  prevalence,  because  the  contact  with  points  where  it  is  endemic  is 
constant.  It  is,  however,  never  severe  unless  the  coaditionsof  climate  or  locality  favor 
its  development,  and  this  is  the  case  less  frequently  since  sanitary  precautions  have 
been  so  well  understood  and  enforced. 

Yellow  fever  is  thought  by  La  Roche  and  others  to  be  almost  genetically  different 

*  See  La  Eoche's  very  thorough  history  of  Yellow  Fever  in  the  United  States  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Yellow  Fever,  two  vols,  octavo,  1855.  To  the  items  given  above  tlie 
resume  of  the  history  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  may  be  added, 
d  from  La  Roche's  work. 

The  first  known  instance  of  yellow  fever  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1699,  but  seventeen 
years  after  the  city  was  founded,  and  in  the  same  year  it  prevailed  at  Charleston ; 
though  La  Roche  supposes  that  a  nameless  epidemic  prevailing  at  Boston  in  1692  may 
have  been  yellow  fever.  It  prevailed  at  New  York  in  1702  (Dr.  Bard),  at  Charleston, 
in  1703,  and  again  in  1T28, 1732, 1739,  and  1740  (Dr.  Lining).  At  Philadelphia  it 
was  very  severe  in  1741,  and  it  prevailed  more  or  less  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
in  174 1, 1747, 1760  and  1762 ;  after  which  little  or  "  nothing  was  heard  of  it  for  tliirty- 

In  1793  a  severe  epidemic  yellow  fever  again  prevailed  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1798 
one  still  greater  at  New  York,  In  which  thousands  perished.  The  last  also  reached  to 
many  cities  of  Hew  England.  In  1799  it  was  mild  at  Philadelphia ;  in  1800  more 
severe  there,  and  general  in  New  England  ;  in  1801  very  severe  in  New  York ;  in  1802 
at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  with  a  few  cases  at  the  north ;  in  1803  at  New  York ; 
in  1805  general  at  the  cities  before  named.  In  1820  a  severe  epidemic  occurred,  and 
from  1820  to  1853  there  were  moderate  epidemics  at  various  points  southward  and 
including  New  York.  In  1853  the  well  known  terrible  scourge  was  experienced  at 
New  Orleans,  and  at  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  vicinity ;  in  1854  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  Augusta  were  devastated,  while  it  was  not  severe  at  New  Orleans  ; 
and  in  1855  the  still  more  deadly  epidemic  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  concludes  the 
record. 

In  Dr.  Barton's  valuable  report  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever,  the 
epidemics  of  this  disease  at  Now  Orleans  are  given  as  follows  ; — 


e  foUowing  order:  severest  in  1853,  nest  in  1822,  1817, 
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from  other  forms  of  malarial  Sever.  In  a  very  ttorongli  esamination  of  the  point  In 
the  work  hefore  quoted,  he  shows  conoluaively  that  its  pathology  differs  widely  from 
any  of  those,  and  that  it  cannot  b«  regarded  as  in  this  sense  the  direct  oulmination  of 
malarious  diseases  of  the  milder  forms  ;  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  is  unim- 
portimt  to  the  present  purpose  of  defining  its  olimatological  distribution.  We  find  it 
to  belong,  like  all  those  milder  forms,  exclnsirely  to  warm  and  humid  conditions  of 
climate,  and  to  localities  where  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition  generate  mias- 
matio  emanations.  When  cnltivation  has  cleared  the  forests  and  drained  the  marshes 
as  over  mout  parts  of  TIew  England  now,  not  only  fever  and  ague,  and  the  autumnal 
fevers  once  prevalent  at  many  localities  wholly  disappear,  but  yellow  fever  becomes, 
apparently,  incapable  of  being  communicated.  There  is  no  other  reason  why  the  New 
England  cities  should  now  be  exempt,  while  it  is  almost  constant  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Sotith,  with  a  communication  sufficiently  frequent  to  transfer  it  at  least  as 
often  as  before.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  tide  water  marshes  are  very  nomerons 
and  they  continue  to  generate  great  local  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague.  These  locali- 
ties have  cases  of  yettow  fever  whenever  exposed  to  communication,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue, at  the  intervals  of  the  presence  of  the  requisite  meteorological  conditions,  till 
the  local  causes  are  removed,  though  they  are  at  nearly  the  limit  of  climatological 
capacity,  and  are  liable  to  develop  severe  epidemics  only  at  considerable  intervals. 

A  feature  of  yellow  fever  noticed  by  the  same  author,  which  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified at  Norfolk  in  1855,  is  its  social  relations,  or  cnmnlative  character  in  a  dense 
population.  It  is  very  tare  out  of  towns  even  in  the  West  Indies,  and  seems  to  belong 
to  social  aggregations  almost  alono.  In  these  its  virulence  increases  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  numbers,  apparently,  and  the  air  becomes  charged  with  a  frightfnt  measure  of 
jmison.  Such  was  the  case  at  Philadelphia  in  1798,  when  Dr.  Rush  says  that  "there 
was  something  in  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer  months  which  was  uncom- 
monly enervating  in  its  influence  on  the  human  body."  There  may  have  been  error 
in  regard  to  drought  if  he  intended  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air,  for  in  the  same 
connection  the  non-evaporation  of  perspiration  is  alluded  to  as  a  prominent  i^ct  with 
laboring  men.  At  Norfolk  a  clammy  and  fetid  moisture  settled  on  everything,  and  at 
length  swarms  of  "plagne  flies"  made  their  appearance,  indicating  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  chafed  with  poisonous  and  decaying  animal  matter.* 

Dr.  Barton's  able  report  on  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  New  Orleans  in  1863  has 

*  Rev.  Geo,  D.  Armstrong,  of  Norfolk,  {Summer  of  the  Peititence,')  has  given  a 
description  of  this  anomalous  fly  sufficiently  definite  for  the  present  purpose,  though 
its  scientiiic  distinctions  are  not  yet  given,  it  is  believed.  He  describes  it  as  "  almost 
identical  in  shape  with  the  smaller  blow-fly,  or  shad-fly  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  the 
posterior  section  of  its  body  being  longer  and  lai^er  than  the  common  house-Hy, — the 
main  difference  between  it  and  the  shad-fly  being  in  the  texture  and  coloring  of  its 
wings,  and  in  the  color  of  the  body.  The  wings  instflad  of  being  transparent  are 
opaqne,  and  of  a  glossy  bluish-black  color,  and  the  body,  in  the  case  of  those  I  first 
saw,  of  an  ochrey  yellow, — in  one  I  noticed  on  the  morning  I  was  taken  sick,  it  was  of 
a  reddish  orange.  Its  body  and  even  its  wings  seemed  to  lack  the  elasticity  of  the 
shad-fly,  and  the  insect  itself  was  exceedingly  sluggish,  hardly  flying  at  all,  and  very 
short  lived.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  first  appeared  I  found  many  lying 
dead  in  the  window  sills."  They  were  first  seen  August  31st,  and  increased  iu  num- 
beis  to  Sept.  5th,  when  they  rapidly  disappeared.  Dr.  Armstrong  remarks  their 
singularly  rapid  decay,  and  apparent  diseased  condition ;  several  inclosed  in  a  vial  for 
preservation  wholly  decayed  in  a  very  few  days,  leaving  shapeless  drops  of  animal 
dust.  He  thinks  that  they  exist  in  small  nujntiers  at  all  seasons  in  hot  climates,  and 
that  their  abundance  at  Norfolk  was  due  to  the  saturation  of  the  air  with  decaying 
animal  matter  which  stimulated  their  increase  for  the  time. 
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shown  fhc  direct  relation  of  this  highest  form  of  climatological  disease  to  heat,  Jmmi- 
dity,  and  to  the  local  malaria  generated  by  organic  decomposition.  If  either  the 
Jueteorologioal  or  terrene  causes  are  wanting  there  can  be  no  severe  epidemic,  and  only 
in  ease  theae  oansea  combine  in  their  highest  form  can  any  oaaa  of  the  disease  be  ori- 
ginated in  the  climate  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  yet  unsettled  whether  infection  gave  the 
germ  of  the  epidemic  of  1853  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  any 
city  of  tlie  United  States,  by  proper  qnarantine  regulations  and  sanitary  precautions 
in  the  removal  and  avoidance  of  local  malaria,  to  prevent  the  epidemic  violence  which 
our  entire  history  shows  may  otherwise  ooonr  at  least  as  far  north  as  New  York,  and 
fre<iaently  at  some  one  point  among  the  entire  list  of  exposed  cities,  or  those  of  fre- 
quent commercial  communication  with  the  tropics. 

The  great  range  of  conditions  here,  and  the  temporary  institution  of  tropical  features 
at  midsummer,  give  the  favorable  occasions  for  these  epidemics.  Dr.  Barton  says  of 
July  1853  at  New  Orleans  :  "  The  rains  were  now  truly  tropical  not  only  in  number  but 
in  amount,  it  having  rained  on  eighteen  days  and  four  nights  during  the  month." 
"  Calms  prevailed  neatly  one  fourth  of  the  mouth,  showing  the  atmosphere  to  be  in  a 
stagnant  condition,  hot,  saturated,  and  filthy.  The  gutters,  twelve  hours  after  a  rain, 
reeking  and  bubbling  up  with  gaseous  products,  all  highly  inimical  to  heaJth."  In 
August  "  there  was  but  one  day  marked  entirely  clear,  rain  falling  nearly  every  other 
day,  and  during  the  month  reaching  7.016  inches."  The  number  of  calm  days  was 
without  a  parallel,  and  there  was  every  "  evidence  of  a  close,  sufTooating,  inelastic 


But  each  of  these  months  was  less  expressive  of  the  change  than  the  month  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  which  was  so  truly  tropical  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  inllnence  tlie 
subsequent  climate  had.  Of  this  month  Dr.  Bartou  says,  "The  average  humidity 
was  .815,  the  average  amount  ot  moisture  in  a  cubic  foot  tad  reached  the  large  amount 
of  9.136  grains,  or  nearly  three  times  the  amount  in  January.  The  solar  radiation 
became  greatest  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  fact,  with  the  almost  daily 
showers,  showed  the  tropical  character  of  the  climate  we  were  now  experiencing. 
The  rains  in  May  were  about  weekly ;  on  the  9th  of  June  constant  rains  set  in,  and 
fell  almost  daily  through  the  rest  of  the  montli."* 

The  peculiarity  of  these  tropical  conditions  does  not  appear  so  readily  in  statistics 
of  average  temperature  as  it  does  in  such  descriptions,  for  the  reason  that  daily  rains 
reduce  the  midday  temperature,  and  the  monthly  averages,  as  usually  derived.  Snch 
an  increase  of  temperature  really  exists  at  New  Orleins  in  these  cases,  yet  it  ib  much 
more  likely  to  appear  in  averages  at  Philadelphia  m  a  similar  cise  Thus  for  the 
months  of  1853  named  above,  the  mean  temperatuie  at  ticw  Orleans  wis  lower  for 
some  portion  of  the  time  than  usual,  though  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains,  it  was  much  h  gher  The  fdlon  w  com 
parisons  show  this  fact ; 


by  Br.  Conrad 
"  Br.  Swift 


The  average  temperatures  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  quantity  of  rain, 
and  the  ratio  of  atmospheric  humidity,  in  order  to  judge  the  entire  condition  fairly. 
La  Roche  indicates  the  mean  of  80°  for  tlie  period  of  its  initiation,  and  prevalence  as 
an  epidemic,  to  be  in  ail  cases  the  requirement  for  yellow  fever,  and  he  supports  this 
by  the  most  ample  and  conclusive  citations  of  authorities. 


1  tlie  San 


iry  Condition  of  New  Orleans,  p.  23. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  climate  of  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  as  favorable 
to  the  development  of  yellow  fever  as  that  of  the  cities  of  tie  Atlantic  coast  ahove 
Norfolk,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  the  epidemics  have  gone  farther 
north  than  Memphis.  At  this  point  a  destructive  epidemic  prevailed  in  1828,*  bat 
the  traces  have  been  sliglit  or  doubtful  at  all  points  northward.  With  the  groat  de- 
velopment of  local  malaria  at  many  points  of  the  interior  to  the  north  of  Iowa  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Oliio,  as  shown  by  the  constancy  and  violence 
of  autumnal  fever,  it  is  probable  that  such  contact  with  it  as  is  experienced  in 
Atlantic  cities — the  fetid  air  of  vessels  direct  from  ports  where  it  is  prevalent,  and 
violent  cases  so  transferred — would  institute  as  severe  epidemics  at  St.  Louis  ajid  Cin- 
cinnati as  those  that  have  prevailed  at  Philadelphia.  The  climatological  geography 
of  the  disease  points  clearly  to  this  conclusion,  and  if  mistaken  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  agencies  of  its  diffiasion,  it  is  better  that  such  mistake  should  be  ou  the  side  of 
precaution  rather  than  tlie  reverse.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  evidences  that  the 
interior  of  any  country  is  less  exposed  than  coast  positions,  though  the  espcrience  of 
the  world  with  this  American  fever  is  mainly  with  its  diffusion  by  commerce  beyond 
its  original  limits,  which  are  the  coasts  and  Islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

There  is  a  class  of  local  miasmatic  fevers  much  more  deadly  than  those  that  have 
been  mentioned,  yet  probably  differing  only  in  degree.  They  are  primarily  climatolo- 
gical, but  immediately  due  to  the  most  poisonous  form  of  malaria,  or  miasma,  from 
swamps  and  marshes.  Both  the  terms  descriptive  of  the  bad  air  of  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts originated  in  the  designation  of  these  localities  as  found  in  Italy  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  they  there  occur  in  districts  generally  healthy,  not- 
withstanding the  deadliness  of  the  precise  locality.  The  substantial  identity  of  all 
these  forms  appears  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  rice  fields  of  the  south,  as  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  degree  of  exposure  alone  decides  whether  lingering  ague  and 
fever,  or  the  more  violent  and  suddenly  fatal  forms,  ensue  from  exposure  to  these 
miasmatic  localities.  In  one  case  the  result  does  not  differ  from  the  ague  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  malignant  form  rarely  appears,  and  in  the  other  it  scarcely  differs  from 
the  most  sudden  and  deadly  poison  known,  la  South  Carolina  the  planter  spending 
a  single  night  on  a  low  rice  plantation  is  struck  with  death  almost  inevitably,  and  the 
forma  which  the  disease  would  put  on  if  more  mild,  are  lost  in  the  sudden  prostra- 
tion of  vital  force,  and  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The  same  danger  occurs  in  crossing 
the  Isthmus  at  Panama,  in  the  Chagres,  or  Panama  fever;  and  the  ease  may  be  one 
of  sudden  death,  or  of  variously  prolonged  fever  or  fever  and  ague ;  in  the  last  case 
differing  little  from  the  fever  and  a^ue  induced  by  residence  near  marshes  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city,  or  among  the  sand  tills  of  the  healthier  parts  of  Michigan. 

In  Italy  this  miasma  is  frightfully  destructive  to  life,  and  Admiral  Smyth  remarks 
that  "  it  is  admitted  by  medical  men  that  marsh  fevers  carry  off  or  disable  one-iifth  of 
the  dwellers  along  the  Mediterranean  shores, ''t 

Tiie  deadly  atmosphere  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  a  matter  of 
prominent  record  since  the  founding  of  Eome,  and  it  is  now  even  more  conspicuous 
than  when  the  prosperity  of  Rome  was  at  its  height.  Of  another  locality  a  forcible 
instance  is  cited  by  Admiral  Smyth,  in  which  the  French,  by  encamping  uear  Bai«, 
an  unhealthy  vicinity  of  Naples,  had  their  army  suddenly  reduced  from  28,500  to 
4,100  men ;  and  another  instance  is  cited  of  the  Russians  in  the  Archipelago,  near 
Pares,  in  1770,  where  an  encampment  esposed  to  miasma  resulted  "in  the  death  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  the  sickening  of  nearly  all  the  rest," 

*  Drake's  Interior  Valley,  p.  134. 

t  Memoir,  Physical,  &c.  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Eear  Admiral  Wui.  Henry  Smyth, 
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"  To  ahow  how  little  Orloff'a  dJeastec"  (that  jiiat  named)  "  weighed  with  hygeian  tac- 
ticians, I  will  just  mention  that  bo  late  as  1809  I  served  on  the  grand  and  powerful 
expedition  to  Waloheren,  (Netherlands)  where  from  precisely  the  same  causes  we  lost 
10,000  men,  iniieted  thousands  of  others  with  pertinaceous  ailments,  ami  utterly 
wasted  twenty  millions  of  money."*  European  history  is  full  of  these  instances 
of  terrible  destruotiveness  to  armies  .marched  orer  or  encamping  on  miasmatic 
localities.  Smyth  cites  other  instances,  and  partienlarly  refutes  the  assertion  made 
of  many  of  these  cases  that  they  are  plagues,  in  the  sense  of  mysterious  and  unknown 
diseases.  He  insists  that  they  are  purely  of  malariong  origin,  and  may  he  avoided 
by  avoiding  the  localities  where  Ihey  originate. 

La  Roche  has  so  thoroughly  treated  the  suhject  of  autumnal  fevers,  inclading  the 
severer  local  forms  known  to  the  worst  localities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  it  would  be 
presnmption  to  attempt  it  farther,  even  in.  the  simple  purpose  here  entertained  of 
showing  the  olimalological  distribntion  of  malarial  disease.  In  a  most  thorough  and 
exhanstifo  chapter  of  the  same  work  {Pneumonia  and  Malaria),  On  Ihe  existence  and 
Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria,  he  has  demonstiated  the  simple  and  direct  relation  of  all 
these  diseases  to  actual  malaria, — morbid  and  decaying  matter  in  the  emanations 
from  stagnant  waters  and  marshes,  communicated  by  breathing  and  contact  nearly  as 
directly  as  when  injected  into  the  blood.  And  all  the  forms  of  malarial  disease  are 
shown  to  differ  mainly  in  degree,  though  yellow  fever  becomes,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  pathologically  different,  while  differing  little  or  none  in  regard  to  its  origin. 
In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  localities  in  Europe  the  following  are  among  his 
s  references.  "  The  salt  marshes  of  Normandy  ;  .  .  the  soil  along  the  Medi- 
ast  of  Franca  ;  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  of  Greece,  and  of  Sicily  ;  those 
of  Sardinia,  of  Spain,  of  the  Crimea  |  the  lagunes  of  Holland  from  the  Waloheren  to 
Gioningen ;  the  soil  of  Flanders  ;  the  Pontine  Marahes,  and  the  Campagua  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome ;  the  maremme  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  the  Mantuan  ;  the  soil  of  the 
vicinity  of  Camargue, .  .  Rochefort,  and  other  parts  of  France  ;  the  alluvial  districts  of 
Algiers  ;  .  .  the  river  banks  and  low  flat  surfaces  of  Hungary  ;  the  morasses  of  Upland, 
the  plains  of  Scanea,  Suderraania,  and  QotMa  ; — all  present  some  of  the  characteristics 
pointed  out,  and  all  are,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  certain  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  the  seat  of  febrile  affections."  The  boundaries  indicated  by  these 
citations,  except  in  Sweden,  would  be  within  the  temperature  limits  of  autumnal  fever 
in  the  Dnited  States,  which  is  at  a  mean  of  nearly  650  for  the  summer  for  the  most 
northern  positions. 

TJie  climate  of  the  United  States  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
distinctive  niiosnio,  and  where  marshes  esist  it  must  be  anticipated  and  guarded 
against  All  the  low  country  of  the  south  Atlantic  States  has  these  localities  in 
abundance,  particularly  as  its  rivers  spread  very  much  in  lagoons  and  shoals,  and 
rarely  enter  the  sea  by  deep  water  channels.  The  basins  and  bottoms  bordering  the 
Mississippi  and  reaching  even  above  St.  Louis,  are  fruitful  sources  of  miasma  in  the 
hot  season,  yet  the  degree  of  it  is  certamly  much  diminished  at  so  high  a  point  as 
that  named.  In  all  the  Mississippi  valley,  indeed.  Dr.  Drake  admits  no  other  division 
than  that  of  degree  in  regard  to  autumnal  fever,  characterizing  the  severest  as  only 
more  malignant  than  the  average.  Perhaps  if  the  marsh  fevers  of  Europe  were  better 
known  they  would  be  found  to  be  quite  the  same,  and  the  great  disasters  recorded 
would  be  found  to  result  from  the  sudden  crowding  of  masses  of  unacolimated  per- 
sons on  the  worst  localities.  More  should  be  known  of  the  malarious  localities  of  the 
severer  sort  in  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  narrow 
border  of  forest  protects  residences  adjacent  to  these  swamps  perfijptly,  and  that  the 

*  Smyth's  Memoir,  p.  228. 
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removal  of  ttese,  or  other  apparentlj  slight  causes,  will  tring  the  most  severe  anil 
fatal  consequences.* 

The  ague  and  fever  blends  everywhere  with  the  localities  of  the  most  deadly  miasm, 
and  other  writers  than  Admiral  Smyth  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  British  army 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1809  to  agne  simply.  Aa  understood  in  the  United  States,  or 
as  the  disease  prevails  here,  such  a  result  could  hardly  ensue,  as  the  ague  is  uaaally 
if  rot  uniTeraaUy  taken  to  ba  an  indication  that  a  fatal  fever  will  not  auporvane. 
Johnston  refers  to  destructive  epidemic  agues  in  Europe,  one  of  which,  at  Bordeaux, 
in  1805,  seized  12,000  men,  and  proved  fatal  to  3000.  It  is  endemic  over  the  Nether- 
lands and  lower  Germany,  and  generally  over  aEuviona  and  river  valleys,  with 
marshes  and  stagnant  water,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  south  of  the  line  before  indicated. 

In  regard  to  all  this  class,  though  the  climate  is  an  immovable  element  and  agency, 
it  is  never  conclusive  without  the  local  source,  and  this  is  always  within  the  control 
of  man.  As  Dr.  Barton  has  well  insisted,  this  twofold  agency  permits  us  to  con- 
trol the  result  by  the  proper  efforts,  and  by  a  proper  definition  of  the  climate  so  that 

*  La  Roche  (Pneumonia  and  Malaria,  p.  378,  &o.)  cites  a  number  of  oases  of  great 
interest  in  regard  to  the  protection  afforded  by  trees  in  such  cases,  which  may  be  con- 
densed here  mainly  in  the  author's  words. 

"  Laneisi  states  that  a  thick  forest  formerly  extended  on  the  south  aide  of  Rome,  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  effluvia  of  the  Pontine  Marshes ;  this  belt  has  since  been  removed, 
and  the  country  has  become  proverbial  for  its  unhealthiness.  .  .  Trees  were  planted  by 
the  Romans  to  protect  localities  in  this  manner,  and  the  practice  was  enforced  liylaw. 
'Whole  families,' says  Bartlett, 'have  resided  near  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and,  by  the 
intervention  of  shrubs  and  trees  have  escaped  for  years  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
mephitio  vapors  which  these  putrid  waters  engender.'  Dr.  Hoaack  states  that  a  fa- 
mily in  New  Jersey  was  attacked  with  fever  in  consequence  of  cutting  down  a  wood 
that  separated  them  from  a  morass  in  the  neighborhood.  '  Army  physicians  therefore 
recommend,'  says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  'having  a  wood  if  possible  between  marshy 
grounds  and  an  encampment.'  .  ,  Beyroot,  formerly  very  unhealthy,  has  ceased  to  be 
ao  ainee  the  Emir  Fakc-el-din  planted  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  which  still  exists,  a  league 
below  the  town.  .  .  '  The  town  ^f  New  Amsterdam,  Berbiee,  situated  within  musket 
shot  to  leeward  of  a  swamp  extremely  offensive  at  a  certain  stage  of  dryness,  owes, 
evidently,  ila  ordinary  exeiBption  fronj  fever  to  this  cause,' — the  intervention  of  lofty 
or  large  trees.  '  A  still  better  instance  of  the  same  and  with  the  same  results,  may 
ba  seen  at  Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  Surinam,  where  the  trade  wind  that  regularly 
ventilates  the  town  and  readers  it  habitable,  blows  over  a  swamp  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  which  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  is  covered  with  the  same  description  of 
trees.'  .  ■  M.  CarriSre,  in  a  work  on  the  climate  of  Italy,  remarks  that  leaves  act  che- 
mically U>  neutralize  the  malarial  poison  by  emission  of  oxygen  and  says,  '  Hence,  to 
cover  the  fields,  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  soil  with  an  abund- 
ant vegetation  is  equivalent  to  placing  on  the  surface  of  unhealthy  regions  a  repara- 
tive apparatns  of  the  greatest  power.'  '  Trees,  therefore,  must  have  a  large  share  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  country  in  conseqaeneo  of  the  quantity  of  leaves  they  furnish.'" 

Several  forcible  instances  of  the  deadliness  of  this  miasm  are  related  by  Olmsted  in 
a  recent  wflrk  ;  in  one  case  a  party  of  six,  accidentally  detained  one  night  on  a  coaat 
island  near  Charleston  by  loss  of  a  boat,  lost  four  of  their  number  within  a  week 
after,  and  the  remaining  two  suffered  severely.  In  another  case  a  planter  remained 
a  few"  days  too  long  on  the  plantation  where  he  had  safely  spent  the  winter,  and  died 
suddenly  at  the  first  decided  appearance  of  the  miasm. 

Lieut.  Maury  has,  still  more  recently,  interposed  a  strong  growth  of  annual  vegeta- 
tion between  the  National  Observatpry  bnildings  ajid  the  shoals  of  the  Potomac  at 
Washington,  with  eminent  success  in  diminishing  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality. 
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the  dangers  toay  be  correctly  estimatecl.  Yellow  fever  rarely  originates  in  the  United 
States,  and  though  malignant  autumnal  fevera  undoubtedly  do  so  now,  proper 
drainage,  occapation,  and  cultivation,  diveat  them  of  malignity.  In  many  parts  of 
central  and  western  NSw  York  malignant  fevers  were  prevalent  whan  the  country  was 
first  occupied  which  have  now  disappeared,  and  they  are  ao  disappearing  over  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  western  States  where,  ten,  and  twenty  years  since,  they  were 
constant  and  malignant.  "We  have  seen  that  the  climatological  limit  la  near  vs  both 
at  the  north  and  at  the  west,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  few  years  will  greatly 
alter  the  estimate  we  have  of  the  healthiness  ot  the  Mississippi  valley,  permitting,  as 
it  does,  an  unusually  complete  drainage  of  marshes. 

The  fixed  conditions  of  climate  will  reproduce  such  unhealthiness,  however,  if  not 
guarded  against,  as  the  Campagna  of  Rome  and  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  have,  after 
once  being  made  salnhrious  hy  cultivation,  become  again  almost  aa  peatilent  as  when 
Rome  waa  founded.  Dr.  Barton  strongly  sustains  the  view  that  yellow  fever  is  ini- 
tiated by  extreme  conditions  of  heat,  moisture,  and  local  malaria.  In  support  of  his 
views  that  even  infection  has  little  importance  in  comparison  with  these  atmospheric 
and  local  agencies  he  makes  the  following  forcible  remarks  ;  "Egypt,  the  Campagna 
or  Pontine  Marshes,  Walcheren  and  Chagres,  hare  each  their  peculiarities,  but  afford 
no  argument  in  exception  to  the  principles  laid  down,  as  1  proceed  to  show.  The  cause 
of  the  diversity  of  the  types  of  diseases  in  different  climates  medical  investigation 
has  not  yet  fully  developed.  Of  that  large  class  denominated  fevers — the  main  outlet 
of  human  life,  varying,  in  the  estimate  of  eminent  men,  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds 
— the  mystery  may  be  more  nearly  solved  thau  is  generally  imagined.  The  plague 
in  the  east,  the  yellow  fever  in  the  west,  and  the  typhus  gravior  in  England,  are,  by 
general  consent,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  classes  in  these  great  ranges  of  country. 
These  climates  differ  essentially,  not  more  in  their  temperatures  than  in  their  hygro- 
metric  properties,  and  in  the  mode  of  living  of  their  respective  populations.  The 
climatic  details  a^e  too  limited  in  relation  to  Egypt  to  apply  fully  this  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  plague,  especially  there,  though  two  facts  are  well  knowu  in  relation 
U>  the  influence  of  causes  readily  arresting  it.  1st.  It  is  speedily  put  a  stop  to  hy 
the  prevalence  of  dry  winis  from  the  desert.  2d.  It  is  drowned  out  by  the  super- 
vention of  the  Nile.  An  instance  is  mentioned  where  this  was  so  remarkable  that 
five  hundred  less  died  of  the  plague  the  day  after  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  than  the 
day  before. 

"  The  same  principles  apply  to  'Walcheren  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  insalu- 
brious condition  of  both  derive  their  controlling  influences  from  their  excessive 
humidity,  though  their  temperatures  are  too  low  to  produce  the  development  of  yellow 

"  Although  it  is  not  entirely  true  that  yellow  fever  is  confined  to  sea  ports,  as  sup- 
posed, or  to  places  near  tlie  sea,  yet  it  is  uncommon  tor  it  to  break  out  or  spread  much 
in  the  interior.  Nevertheless  it  is  wall  known,  and  experienced  practitioners  will 
bear  me  out,  that  sporadic  eases  do  sometimes  occur  far  in  the  '  t  ri  wh  ggra- 
vated  conditions  of  heat,  moisture  and  filth  exist  in  adequate  cm!  t  t  f  nish 
auifieient  cause.  Thus  it  has  occurred  at  Natchez,  Woodvill  B  y  Sar  d  at 
other  places  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  Gulf,  and  insulated  plac      f  th        t  rior 

where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  have  been  convey  d  mport  i     one 

being  in  New  Orleans  at  the  time,  nor,  aa  far  as  we  know  within    00        10  m  1      '* 

The  probable  identity  of  the  plague  as  known  in  Egypt  and  Id  w  th  th  h  gher 
forms  of  climatological  or  malarious  disease,  deserves  an  extended  examination,  but 

•  Dr.  Drake  remarks  that  "In  the  larger  towns  of  the  sugar  zone  yellow  fever  is, 
apparently,  an  endemic  disease,  and  beyond  that  limit  an  occasional  epidemic."  (In- 
terior Valley,  vol.  1,  p.  315.) 
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as  no  identified  form  ot  it  has  ever  been  known  in  tlie  United  States  it  may  he  passed 
over  here.  Johnson  cites  many  proofs  of  its  malarial  origin  ;  its  point  of  constant 
prevalence  lieing  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  other  poiufa  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
At  intervals  it  spreads  to  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  "  Like  the  yellow  fever,  it  is 
limited  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  more  elevated  situations 
heing  exempt  from  the  scoui^e."  "  Daring  the  great  epidemic  plague  of  1S35  the 
Egyptian  regiments  encamped  in  the  desert  escaped  almost  entirely,  notwithstand- 
ing the  maintenance  of  constant  oommunioation  with  the  capital  and  othor  places 
where  it  committed  the  greatest  ravages." 

Cholera  is  more  obscure  in  its  climatologioal  relations  than  any  other  diseaao  of 
similar  violence,  and  what  its  associations  are  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  There  seems 
little  limitation  in  the  whole  range  of  climates  ;  if  we  disregard  the  contrast  of  seasons, 
which  have  a  general  effect,  though  by  no  means  a  uniform  and  reliable  one,  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  position  in  the  temperate  aone  whicli  have  shared  its  ravages.  Among 
the  most  singular  instances  have  been  the  fatality  among  travellers  on  the  high  half- 
desert  plains  on  the  overland  route  !o  California,  and  that  at  elevated  cities — Chihua- 
hua and  El  Paso — in  northern  Mexico.  In  these  otherwise  extremely  healthy  localities 
it  was  for  the  time  as  destmotive  as  in  the  densely  populated  cities  at  sea  level.  It 
has  often  been  violent  in  the  cooler  months,  though  in  the  United  States  not  often  in 
winter.  It  might  be  supposed  to  follow  oertain  tracts  of  country  when  communi- 
cation favored,  and  at  a  certain  temperature,  but  as  yet  no  decisive  restrictions  can 
be  assigned.  Many  have  inferred  its  identity  of  distribution  with  calcareous  geological 
formations,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis,  inconsistent 
as  it  is  with  ordinary  sanitary  causation. 

Perhaps  enough  has  heen  said  to  show  that  t!iis  scourge  scarcely  has  any  distinctive 
elimatological  associations,  or  at  least  none  that  may  now  be  defined.  If  any  absolute 
limitation  e-^ists  they  are  not  identical  with  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  or  those 
dependent  on  temperature  and  humidity  in  their  malarial  signification.  Johnston,  in 
the  esaiy  several  times  quoted,  goes  much  farther  in  enumeration  of  facta  which  show 
no  positive  relation  to  climate,  though,  he  remarks  at  the  outset  that  it  is  "  described 
m  Sanscrit  works  as  an  endemic  climatic  disease,  limited  to  the  place  of  its  birth, 
which  is  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  shores  of  India.  It  was  first  obaerved  as  an 
epidemic  in  Bengal,  in  the  month  of  May,  1817 ;  thence  it  spread  first  northwest  to 
Miraapore  ;  next  south  and  southwest,  and  then  continuously  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  monsoons  ;  afterward  it  extended  in  all  directions,  so  that  within  fifteen  months 
It  paaaed  through  the  whole  of  India  to  Bombay.  It  was  Influenced  in  its  attacks  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  position  of  a  place,  and  the  means  of  resistance.  In 
summer  it  was  always  more  severe  than  in  winter,  partly  from  the  greater  agglomera- 
tion of  men  in  the  former  season."  Such  is  its  character  here,  a  plague  modified  by 
elimatological  conditions  to  a  great  extent,  but  never  controlled  by  them  so  far  as  to 
break  np  its  continuity  or  its  propagation  over  the  country. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Engelmann*  for  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  first  numbers  here  are  the  average  for  five  years  of  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  at  that  city ;  the  dates  were  1849,  1850,  1S51, 1852  and  1854 ;  and  these 
were  the  only  years  of  its  prevalence  since  1841.  The  second  numbers  are  the  average 
mortality  without  cholera  for  9  years,  1841-1848 : — 

*  8nb-Eeport  by  Dr. 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  publi 
tion,  vol.  8,  p.  311,  &o.,  185 
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Monthly  Distribution  of  Mortality  from  Cholera. 


Comparing  the  distribution  of  otter  diseases  with  that  of  cholera  it  ia  noticeable  that 
the  severest  months  for  fevers  are  not  the  greatest  for  cholera,  or  that  the  cholera,  as 
a  milder  epidemic  in  its  relations  to  specific  malaria,  gives  way  at  that  season  to  others. 
This  is  more  decidedly  noticeable  at  Hew  Orleans,  where  cholera  has  several  times 
come  in  as  the  proparatoiy  or  supplemental  epidemio  with  yellow  fever  ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  lS53,when  the  cholera  succeed  eel  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic. 
At  New  Orleans  Dr.  Barton's  statistics  and  charts  show  a  steady  increase  of  mortality 
from  April  to  September,  with  a  rapid  decline  to  the  close  of  the  year;  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  giving  very  much  the  highest  proportions,  and  representing  the 
high  points  of  the  ourve.  At  St.  Louis  in  the  absence  of  cholera  the  proportions  are 
similar,  but  with  it  June  and  July  become  the  central  months. 

In  the  Mortality  Statistics  of  the  U,  S.  Census  the  following  distribution  of  deaths 
hy  cholera  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  is  given  for  the  seasons;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  numbers  were  not  also  given  for  the  months. 

Spring.      Snmmer.     Autnmn.     Winter.  Unknown, 
Deaths  by  eliolera,  in -  1,838  18,243  B,aefi  1,427  3Sl 

The  numbers  for  a  single  year  are  of  course  liable  to  error  as  representatives  of  the 
law  of  distribution,  but  from  these  citations  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  malarious  fevers,  or  zymotic  diseases  of  this  type,  are  ganerally,  though  not 
always  favorable  to  cholera.  A  case  of  direct  identity  is  given  by  Dr.  Hnnt  in  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  brief  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Buffalo  in  1854  (Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc. 
1855),  in  regard  lo  which  he  gives  the  following  facts.  During  its  prevalence  the  tempe- 
rature was  nnusually  high,  with  a  saturated  and  oppressive  atmosphere;  "on  the  day  of 
greatest  mortality"  (at  a  ooauty  pauper  establishment)  "the  dew  point  was  '770.3," — 
"  the  tropical  dew-points  of  70o,  720.1,  lifiA,  720,  and  finally  of  770.2,  on  consecutive 
days,  gave  it  terrible  ef6ciency."  "On  the  VStii  of  July,  the  same  daywhen  the 
cholera  became  so  fatal  here,  it  appeared  in  epidemic  form  at  Suspension  Bridge,  near 
Niagara  Falls.  On  the  22d  I  was  requested  by  the  town  anthoritios  to  visit  the  place. 
The  mortality  of  this  day,  both  in  its  number  and  in  the  rapid  fatality  of  the  cases 
attacked,  was  truly  dreadful.  During  the  day  there  were  several  siiowers  followed 
by  a  hot  sun  and  a  still  air,  and  the  dewpoint  could  not  have  been  less  than  8(P.  The 
efiect  of  such  a  saturated  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  exhausting  and  enervating  even 
to  the  well,  great  fatigue  being  induced  by  very  moderate  esercise.  This  condition 
continued  until  the  26t]i.  On  the  25th  I  made  my  third  visit.  The  dew  point  was 
760.3 ;  new  cases  were  occurring,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  death  manifested.  About 
midnight  I  nofioed  a  marked  change  in  the  atmosphere ;  a  strong  easterly  wind  came 
up,  no  more  attacks  occurred,  and  a  manifest  tendency  to  convalescence  was  exhibited. 
On  the  26th  the  dew  point  had  dropped  to  630,  and  from  that  hour  the  epidemic  ceased. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  only  one  ease  occurred  thereafter." 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  prevalence  and  severity  of  cholera  ordinarilg, 
yet  there  are  instances  widely  different  in  character,  and  in  which  the  zymotic  poisona 
of  cold  atmospheres  appear  to  be  generated.  Thus  in  the  later  months  of  1853  and 
winter  of  1854  it  prevailed  in  almost  every  emigrant  ship  approaching  our  coast.  At 
Glasgow  it  appeared  about  the  middleof  December,  1853,  and  before  the  24th  of  March 
lo'i'iowing  li  was  lati'i  111  i30u  oases.  It  oecame  epidemic  In  loaden  as  late  as  (he  lOth 
of  October,  continuing  until  December,*   In  connection  with  these  citations  Dr.  Smith 

«  Smith  on  the  Progress  of  Cholera,  N,  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1854. 
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gives  as  a  couclusioD  "fbai  its  actual  progress  is  almost  entirely'  ooufined  to  the 
hot  summer  months."  The  germs  of  cholera  have  surrived  every  winter  when  it 
commences  one  of  those  general  progressions  ao  characteristic  of  this  scourge,  and  it 
renews  itself  in  the  succeeding  spring  and  summer,  whether  it  has  wholly  oeaaed  in 
winter  or  not,  near  the  point  where  it  last  prevailed.  In  this  way  it  has  swept  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  come  finally  to  America  in  two  signal  instances,  that 
ending  in  1832-3,  and  that  ending  in  1853-4 ;  in  both  cases  requiring  three  or  four 
years  to  make  the  entire  range. 

The  last  period  closed  with  its  anomalous  prevalence  at  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of 
1853-4.  Dr.  Barton  shows  that  the  humidity  was  less  than  nsnal  even  for  December, 
averaging  but  4.187  grains  per  cubic  foot,  or  82  per  cent,  of  saturation,  the  amount  of 
rain  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  while  the  cholera  was  severest,  being  very 
small,  and  but  4.56  inches  for  the  whole  month.  In  1832  and  1834  the  severe  cholera 
epidemics  at  New  Orleans  were  in  comparatively  cool  months ;  the  first  in  October,  and 
the  second  closing  on  the  25th  of  June. 

Dr.  Bird*  rejects  the  data  nsoally  assigned  as  that  of  the  origination  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera, 1817,  and  cites  many  proofs  that  it  prevailed  long  before  in  India,  and  in  London 
in  1680.  He  classes  it  with  yellow  fever  as  an  epidemic  febrile  disease,  but  says, 
"Cholera  has,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  now  usual  geographical  limits  of  plague 
and  fever,  spread  itself  into  all  conntriea  however  different  may  be  the  modes  of  living 
andhbt  fth  'nh  1 't  t  "  "Th  '  therefore  strong  presumptive  evidence  that, 
nbd  tth  dlwmt        d  (that  of  contagious  miasma  or  poisons  escap- 

ing f  m  th  b  d  f  th  nf  t  d)  t  may,  and  more  particularly  in  cold  weather, 
pi  d  nf,  t     th  f      nt  gious  disease,  and  like  the  typhus  of  cold 

t 
Itmyb  fly  dthtfhl  was  originally  a  disease  of  olimatologieal 
h  te  dlmt  th  nwl  ro  omething  more,  and,  as  known  to  us  under 
th  n  m  f  Asi  t  hlrahamhof  the  character  of  a  poisonous  infection. 
Clmt  nth  tmp  t  1  1 1  des  most  signally  the  incident  and  modifying  agent, 
and  h  gh  t  mp      t       wthg      thmdty  the  particularly  favorable  condition. 

Diseases  analogous  to  cholera,  thongh  with  milder  forms  and  not  epidemic,  belong  to 
all  warm  climates  and  warm  seasons,  and  a  close  and  heated  atmosphere  develops  them 
invariably  it  continued  for  many  days. 

The  opposite  class  of  affections,  or  those  derived  from  low  Umperature  and  moisture, 
are  extremely  prevalent  ia  the  eastern  United  States.  Of  this  whole  class  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  from  consumption,  orphthUii  p-alMonalls,  is  nearly  three-fifths,  and  as  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  all  of  the  respiratory  class  in  the  statistics,  the  more  reliable 
are  those  of  consumption  only.  At  Philadelphia  for  five  years,  1850  to  1854,  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  from  the  chief  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  was  as  follows ; — 


The  following  table  gives  first  the  absolute  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  in 
the  period  cited,  with  the  percentage  of  this  number  on  the  entire  mortality,  and  next 
the  number  and  percentage  for  all  diseases  of  this  class,  or  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
A  sufficient  number  of  points  ia  given  from  other  sources  than  the  census  to  support 
and  illustrate  those  statistics.  In  some  cases  the  number  from  pneumonia  is  large, 
and  the  number  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  other  than  consuiuption  is  veiy 
variable,  sometimes  but  half  the  first,  and  again  exceeding  it  in  amount. 

■*  Introductory  Address  before  the  London  Epidemiological  Society,  1856. 
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DeUhe  li j  Con-      Per  cent.       Deaths  b j  al 


Lonaon  »nd  vicinity  (Eegistry  a 


UassachnBetts,       Do.  Do, 

MasBa«hufiett4,  lBa3,  State  Registry 
MsBsachnsettB,  12i  yesrs,    ]>D.(fr| 
Baslou,  15  yiH.,  1S31-15  (Sioienda'  Bepl.) 

Rhode  Isluiil,  Do.  So. 

MassaehnsetH,— Dr.  Jatvts,  JMl-49  [*lS4r-6] 

Nev  York  (State)  1S95,  State  Ceuxns— (Deatlki 

Stat*,  46,  W7) 

Mew  York  (State)  1849-50,  D.  S.  CenBus  . 

Bow  York  City,  15  yrs. ,  1811  lo  185S,  City  Eegiatry 

Bow  York     "     1855,  Clly  Begistry 

Buffalo,  Igit,  City  RacordallmpeiTecl)   . 

New  Jersey.  1848-00,  U.  S.  CcaBua  . 
PennsyivHuia,   To.  So. 

Pliilaaelphia  (and  oonnly),  ia4S-S0,  V.  S.  C 
PLiladelpbia,  5  years'  mean,  1850-54      . 
Philadelplila,  S  years  mean.  130ft'1316(c) 
PhiladclpMa,  1856,  City  Becord 
Deiaware,  1819-60,  U.  B.  Census       . 
Maryland,      So.  Do. 

Washington  Cily,  4  yra..  City  Recotd,  1850- 
Virglnla,  JS49-60,  U.  B.  Census 


Chatlealon,  27  yra. 


4S   (Dr.  Simonds'  E 

15,  Dr.  Dawson,  City  Eep. 

4,  Dr.  Dawson,  City  Hep. 


ired  ty  Mr,  3t.tr,  under  dlreolloB  of  lUs 
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(*)  BlBlG  Hsgiatry  (Hays'  Med.  Jour.  April,  1S35). 

(c|  From  t  paper  on  Korlallty  SlstisdcB  in  Fraas.  Amer.  Philosophical  SDcirf;/ ,-  toI.  1,  Hew  Series, 
leiS;  ij  John  "Vanghan.  "Consumption  of  Ibe  Lungs"  is  TOry  deflnltelj  gtreo,  apparently,  liul  puen- 
monla  does  not  appeir  in  tiie  list.  Asthma,  Cotarrh,  Booping-Co-agh.  Iwfiananatitm  of  We  iMngs,  and 
Plm/riey,  are  the  diseases  of  tLe  teapiialory  organs  name^  tesldea  consumption.  The  whole  morlalltj' 
for  Ihe  eight  years  Is  17,372  ;  of  ConsnmpUon  2S96,  Asthma  79,  Calarrh  140,  Hooping-Coogh  310,  Inflam- 
malion  of  the  Lnngs  106.  and  Pleurisy  Ml.  II  is  probable  Hat  Pnoumonla  had  some  share  in  mablngup 
the  last  nnmbcr,  ae  at  the  south  It  was  formerly  often  oaUed  Mliims plemisy. 

At  Charleston,  the  yellow  ferer  mortality  of  1854  is  exoludod  ;  restoring  this  the 
percentage  is  10,73;  and  it  ia  noticeable  that  the  number  from  onsamption  ia  nearly 
the  same  with  blacks  as  with  whites.  Nearly  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality  is 
registered  as  of  "foreigners,"  and  probably  large  numbers  of  these  are  from  con- 
sumption. 

The  results  for  the  first  two  BritiBh  items  are  from  the  report  of  the  Begistration  of 
Births,  Deaths,  &c.,  in  the  British  Almanac  for  1840.  That  at  Hastings  is  for  two 
decennial  periods,  1838  to  1847,  and  1845  to  1834, — in  part  duplicating  the  dates — in 
the  Joarnal  of  Public  Health  for  July,  1856.  Hastings  is  a  town  of  the  soath  coast 
resorted  to  by  consumptive  invalids,  and  has  an  undue  proporlion  of  mortality  from 
that  cause  for  this  reason.  In  the  first  case,  the  statistics  were  corrected  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Farr,  the  best  English  authority,  and  those  for  the  Tarious  cities  and  subordi- 
nate districts  of  the  whole  country  strikingly  agree  with  the  proportions  given  in  the 
items  which  have  been  taken. 

The  entries  for  Massachusetts  for  1S53,  and  for  12J  years,  are  from  the  Twelfth 
Report  of  the  State  Registry  of  Births,  Deaths,  &c.,  prepared  by  Dr.  Shurtlaff,  and  here 
quoted  from  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  for  May,  1855. 

Much  has  been  said  in  discredit  of  the  medical  statistics  of  the  cenaus  of  1860,  but 
the  symmetry  of  the  results  from  this  source  as  a  whole,  and  their  correspondence 
with  those  from  other  sources,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  to  be  relied  upon  to 
represent  the  distribution  of  the  principal  causes  of  mortality.  In  Massachusetts, 
when  the  difference  is  greatest  from  the  average  of  nearly  13  years  of  State  registry, 
Dr.  Shnrtleff  gives  but  18.37  per  cent,  of  mortality  from  consumption  for  1849 ;  21.96 
for  1850;  21.73  for  1851;  and  23.  percent,  for  1852;  showing  that  for  the  time  at 
■which  the  U.  S.  Census  was  taken  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  from  both  sources. 

At  New  Tork  City  the  U.  S.  Census  gives  11.10  per  cent.,  or  somewhat  less  than  the 
item  of  the  table,  which  is  from  the  city  record.*  At  Buffalo  the  city  registry  for  1854 
gives  less  than  that  for  the  whole  State,  but  the  succeeding  year  gives  one  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  census. 

At  St.  Louis  the  city  record  agrees  nearly  with  that  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  Dr. 
McPheeters  gives  in  connection  with  this  item  (St.  Louis  Med.  Jour.,  July,  1852)  a 
comparison  with  that  of  Philadelpliia  for  the  year  1831,  which  '-is  24.08  per  cent., 
showing  a  mortality  almost  three  times  as  grant  from  pulmonary  diseases  iu  Philadel- 
phia as  iu  St.  Louis." 

At  New  Orleans  the  city  record  for  1853  is  copied  from  a  fable  prepared  by  Dr.  Mao- 
gibbon  for  Dr.  Barton's  report  on  Yellow  Fever.  The  excess  it  shows  over  the  whole 
State  is  readily  referred  to  the  character  and  derivation  of  its  population.  In  this 
table,  and  that  at  Buffalo  for  1853,  the  mortality  from  epidemic  cholera  was  thrown 
out  of  the  total  of  deaths  ;  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  New  Orleans  were  7,849,  aad  at 
Buffalo  S73,  In  each  case  the  ratio  would  have  been  too  low  if  they  had  been  retained. 
At  Havana  and  Mexico  the  items  are  those  given  by  Dr.  Barton  iu  the  Compendium  of 


*  As  q.ttOted  by  Dr.  Buiwell  ia  a  paper  in  Buff.  Med.  Jour.,  Auguat,  1855.     The  item 
(or  Buffalo  is  froin  the  same  source,  and  also  that  for  Ptiladeljihia, 
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At  Saoramento  the  statistics  were  prepared  from  the  city  records  by  Dr.  Hatch. 
(N,  T,  Jour,  of  Med.,  Jnly,  1854),  wto  remarks  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  rehed 
upon,  yet  that  it  is  certain  that  fow  of  the  reported  cases  of  cousumptioii  originated 

The  English  citations  show  a  mortality  from  consnmption  greater  than  would  be 
inferred  from  its  comparatiFely  equable  climate,  and  the  constrained  life  of  multitudes 
in  the  manufactnring  towns  there  will  doubtless  account  for  some  portions  of  this 
large  number.  In  the  New  England  States,  where  the  highest  proportion  appears  for 
this  country,  a  similar  cause  exists  ;  yet  the  ratio  in  Maine  and  Vermont  would  show 
that  this  cause  does  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  account,  and  that  it  cannot  alter 
the  general  climatologioal  expression,  or  affect  the  distribution  of  this  disease  exhi- 
bited by  the  table- 
It  regarded  as  a  point  of  Jiealihiness  alone,  it  is  clear  that  a  BtUl  greater  proportion 
than  this  would  be  assigned  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^ans.  Very  much  the 
lai^er  share  of  the  cases  which  require  medical  treatment  yield  readily  to  remedies, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  is  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  cases 
than  in  the  severe  forma  of  malarial  disease.  Tlie  statistics  of  oases  are  rarely  accu- 
mulated, perhaps  never  but  in  hospitals ;  and  in  theee  the  milder  forms  would  rarely 
be  received.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  impression  is  often  derived  that 
climate  controls  the  higher  fonns  only  partially,  and  that  the  distribution  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  mortality  illustrates  the  whole  subject.  Johnston,  indeed,  asserts 
that  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  civil  population,  "war- 
rant the  conclusion  thit  consumption  is  more  prevalent  in  tropical  than  in  temperate 
countries.  Consumption  is  raio  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  iu  Siberia,  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides.  And  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  it  decreases  with  the  temperature,  Fuch  shows,  from  extensive  data,  that  in 
northern  Europe  it  is  most  prevalent  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  decreases  with 
increase  of  elevation  above  a  certain  point.  At  Marseilles,  on  the  seabord,  the  mor- 
tality from  this  causa  is  25  per  cent. ;  at  Oldenbni^,  80  foot  above  the  sea  it  is  30  per 
cent. ;  at  Hajuburg,  48  feet  above  the  sea  23  per  cent. ;  while  at  Eschwege,  496  feet 
above  sea  it  ia  only  12,  and  at  Brotterode,  1800  feet,  0.9  per  cent.    (Physical  Atlaa.) 

The  views  of  this  citation  are  certainly  not  confirmed  in  the  United  States.  All 
forms  of  disease  of  the  respiratoiy  organs  increase  as  the  temperature  decreases  with  like 
conditions  of  humidity ;  and  increase  still  mora  directly  with  the  greater  variableness 
of  the  climate.  Great  variations  of  temperature  and  humidity  in  a  climate  generally 
cool  and  damp,  afford  the  conditions  most  extremely  favorable,  and  this  is  so  well 
known  in  the  experience  of  the  States  north  of  the  3Sth  parallel  as  hardly  to  require 
statistics  to  support  it.  All  military  and  naval  records,  as  well  as  many  from  civil 
sources  giving  results  fcom  warmer  climates,  fail  to  distinguish  original  oases,  and 
embrace  very  many  which  have  been  transferred  from  high  northern  latitudes.  Large 
numbers  seek  milder  climates  and  perish  there,  whose  cases  should  be  set  down  to  the 
country  frorn  which  they  came, 

The  authors  who  have  controverted  the  received  opin  n  g  d  h.  cliraatologi- 
cal  distribntion  of  pulmonary  diseases  present  many  m  n  n  n  m  Dc.  Pony 
says  "  the  annual  ratio  of  pulmonary  diseases  is  lowe  h    n  rth  m  than  in  the 

southern  regions  of  the  United  States ;"  yet  his  own  n  g  j  modify  this 
statement,  and  show  that  at  the  military  posts  of  Florid  nd  he  Gtn  here  Is  very 
little  of  these ;  in  this  great  district  but  1.7  perthonsand  oop      u£f     from  con- 

sumption, and  bnt  .7  from  other  forms  of  pulmonic  affection  ]  or  bnt  2.4  per  thousand  of 
both.  The  middle  region  he  shows  to  have  the  greatest  number.  That  these  cases 
should  be  more  fatal  at  the  south  is  reasonable  from  two  causes,  the  more  rapid  pro- 
gress of  such  a  disease,  or  any  other  indeed,  in  a  warm  climate,  and  the  still  mora 
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important  fact  that  patients  of  thia  class  constantly  go  Boathward,  almost  instinctively, 
whather  in  expectation  of  cure  or  of  mere  relief.* 

It  is  undonbtedly  true  that  a  mild,  equalile,  elastic  climate  generates  very  little  of 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  that,  after  being  initiated,  many  cases  may  be 
cured  or  modified  by  such  climates.  If  warm  and  very  Tarinble,  with  much  humidity, 
the  requisite  conditions  are  wantii^,  though  some  may  be  favorable.  Very  variable  as 
tbe  whole  area  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rooky  mountains  is  it  will  be  found 
that  dry  and  warm  conditions  lui    d       d  th    m    t  f  bl    I      1  ty  pe  t 

to  these  two  points  together        th     b    t      M     y  1      It         f  th  th  ra  inten 

where  sandy  surface,  terebinthi     tegtt  d  ml  wt  t 

quite  beneficial  to  invalids,  and  1  m  tt     t        than  tb  y  ah 

resorts.     In  Texas,  and  on  the  Iry  1 1  in         t    m  ly  f  11    d    tn  t  t      0 

the  whole  Interior  and  Paeifi        i,        th  ff    t         w  11  b     1  ttl    kn  w         d    n 

southern  California  the  climat        f         j  th  p    1 1     any  part     f  Italy 

Equable  in  tempetature,  and    t  tl         m    tim      st    m  Ij     la  ti    and  dry  It  cann  t 
generate  respiratorj  diseases. 

One  feature  of  tlie  census  results  is  the  higher  proportions  of  mortality  in  the  south- 
em  States  than  exists  in  the  north  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratoiy  organs  than 
consumption.  This  increase  is  in  pneumonia,  and  Some  doubt  rests  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  of  great  mortality  ascribed  to  that  disease. 
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These  results  are  too  striking  and  uniform  to  permit  a  doubt  of  their  olimitologii,al 
Eignifieanoe,  and  they  strongly  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  general  relat  on  of  pneu 
monia  to  malarious  districts  and  autumnal  fevers.  Louisiana  alrne,  of  the  btates 
flouth  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  has  as  many  cases  of  consumption  as  of  pneumonia, 
and  in  the  south  Atlantic  States  the  disproportion  is  very  great.  In  all  the  western 
States  the  number  for  pneumonia  is  also  great,  while  at  the  north  and  east  it  almost 
disappears.  La  Roche  has  examined  the  pathology  of  pneumonia  at  great  length  and 
with  great  care  in  view  of  this  particular  hypothesis,  coming  to  the  eonolusion  that  it 
is  not  associated  with  malarious  districts  or  diseases  in  any  decided  manner.  He 
employed  no  general  statistics  of  distribution  however,  such  as  the  census  has  sup- 
plied, and  if  the  accuracy  of  these  in  detail  is  questioned,  the  general  result  c 


*  Dr.  Drake  belongs  also  to  the  list  of  those  discrediting  the  received  climatologioal 
distribution  of  pulmonary  diseases,  and  particularly  consumption.  Indeed,  he  recom- 
mended those  sufiering  under  or  fearing  pulmonic  aflections  to  Tttteat  to  the  colder 
dislricls  of  the  country,  citing  localities  in  upper  Georgia  and  near  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Superior  where  favorable  conditions  exist. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  hasty  decline  of  confirmed  cases  in  hot  and  humid  climates 
misled  Dr.  Drake  as  to  causation,  and  that  the  bracing  climates  which  are  found  a 
the  localities  named  at  certain  seasons  would  change  to  fatal  influences  at  others. 
Dry  and  equable  districts  are  the  great  aesiaeraiuu.,  ihougii.  in  h'linifl  and  eauable 
glipiates  it  is  verjr  far  Jess  frequently  indnco4  than  in  thgge  PqW  afli  fevtinidi 
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be,  when  the  States  are  fonnd  to  group  themselveg  after  strictly  cUmatological  rela- 
tiona,  as  they  do  also  in  the  case  of  consumption.*  In  proof  of  the  inflnence  of  easea 
of  estraneouB  origin  the  comparison  of  country  districts  of  Louisiana,  the  only 
southern  State  showing  an  exception,  may  be  made  with  New  Orleans. 

Cousumplion.      Paeumouia. 

MurlhetB  LouiaUua 120  ITt 

SouthBra       " 159  71 


—  In  both  cases  the  cities  show  an  eseess  of  deaths  by  consumption,  and  the  coun- 
try an  excess  by  pneumonia  ;  the  north  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  least  malarious  district, 
and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  both  giving  a  minimum  of  pneumonia  and  a  maximnm 
consumption.  The  comparison  of  city  records  with  those  of  the  census  for  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  shows  errors  in  the  census,  ani  increases  the  number  of  cases  of 
pneumonia  but  the  proportions  are  not  essentially  changed. 

In  California  the  proportion  of  oases  of  this  class  hag  been  given  imperfectly  for 
two  points  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hatch.  Tliree  years  at  Sacramento,  which  would 
represent  the  average  of  Upper  California  quite  correctly,  give  113  deaths  from  this 
class  in  a  total  of  12S1,  or  90.3  per  thousand ;  but  of  this  he  remarks,  "  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  few  of  the  cases  of  consumptive  diseases  hitherto  met  with  in  the 
valley  have  originated  here.  In  most  if  not  all  the  instances  the  disease  has  been 
implanted  before  reaching  the  country,  and  the  moat  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  haa 
not  been  benefited  by  the  change."  Of  admissions  to  the  city  hospital,  San  Francisco, 
for  nearly  two  years,  Aug.  7th  1851,  to  July  1st  1853,  there  were  84  in  a  total  of  1,870 
belonging  to  the  respiratory  class.  Of  these  but  11  were  of  consumption, — 45  per  thou- 
sand of  all,  and  6.8  per  thousand  of  consumption.  It  is  believed  that  the  cases  of 
aJl  diseases  of  this  class  originating  in  California  will  not  reach  4  per  cent,  on  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  will  thus  stand  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  in  the 
eastern  States. 

The  climate  of  California,  by  a  singular  contradiction  which  probably  has  its  expla- 
nation in  pathology  simply,  is  reported  to  develop  decided  malarious  influences  over 
even  its  most  arid  surfacoj  and  at  seasons  almost  absolutely  destitue  of  atmospheric 
or  surface  humidity.    Dr.  Hatch  says  that  "  the  prev    1    g     n  t      t    n    f  tl       tm 
sphere  is  malarious,"  and  Dr.  Blackf  insists  that "  the  un    mm     p        1  f     t  rm  t 

tents  in  the  auriferous  region  of  California"  tends  to  p  th    hyp  th  tt   but- 

ing  malarious  diseases  to  the  conjunction  of  heat,  m     tu      and      g  tab!     d      m 
position,  almost  wholly  untenable.      He  last  cites  hi      wn     xp       n       n  the  g  Id 
region,  where  he   arrived  long  after  the   rains   had       as  d    ad      main  d  while 
there  was  neither  rain,  dew,  nor  fogs ;  to  encounter  aev         nd  1  ng      nt  n     d  inte 
mittents  with  many  others  who  had,  like  himself,  ne        b  f  ff     d  f   m  any 

similar  affection.     In  the  day  a  constant  wind  from  the  F     fip      aidanltn  ght 
a  wind  from  barren,  snow  capped  mountains.     "The  unh    Ithy  n  wh    e 

there  is  the  least  possible  chance  for  vegetable  decay,"   But  it  is  reasonable  to  charge 
most  of  these  to  direct  importations  from  the  Isthmus  and  elsewhere  ;  and  mainly  to 

*  A  remark  is  quoted  in  Drake's  great  work  from  Dr.  Roe,  of  Shawnoetown,  Illinois, 
which  is  strong  evidence  that  pneumonia  is  in  part  a  malarious  disease ;  "  One  worst 
disease  is  pneumonia,  which  will  not  hear  the  lancet,  and  often  requires  the  aulpbato 
tt  qmnla."    Vvl.  l.  p.  SIS. 

t  On  the  Ultimate  Causes  of  Malarial  4i?eases,  Er.  J-  Bi  BUek  in  N-  Yt  JOTUnal 
of  Meii!?ine|  March,  ]S54i 
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donnant  disease,  such  as  malaria  always  implants  in  tte  system.  Tlie  proportion  of 
fevers  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  San  Francisco  for  the  period  before  named  was 
very  largOi — 515  out  of  a  total  of  1870.  Of  fever  oaaea  at  Sacramento  in  tluree  yeara 
there  were  262  of  a  total  of  1261  deaths,  wittout  including  combinations  with  other 
diseases. 

The  last  writer  cites  the  disasters  of  the  British  army  on  the  dry  nplanda  of  Spam 
in  the  peninsular  war,  as  proof  that  destructive  emanations  maybe  -MBldel  by  the 
earth  surface  even  in  a  dry  climate,  producing  the  effects  we  charge  to  malaria  — 
agues,  intermittents,  and  the  most  malignant  fevers.  But  if  this  may  be  the  case  in 
arid  countries  to  some  estent  it  is  not  so  generally,  as  the  exper  en  e  of  esp  rers  and 
travellers  in  the  interior  of  thia  continent  shows.  All  these  have  liee  i  remarkalily 
free  from  such  diseases  through  the  entire  history  of  exploration  *  wh  le  the  es 
plorers  of  the  malarial  districts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  anJ  the  eastern  St^jlts  pet 
isbed  in  great  numbers.  Contrasting  the  two  as  equally  new  and  unu  cnpel  the 
distinction  is  very  groat,  though  the  exposure  to  extreme  contrabtb  of  temperature 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  acid  regions  of  California  does  undoubtedly  nduce  remittent 
fevers.  The  same  author  cites  a  case,  indeed,  in  which  s  mple  altermt  oi  s  of  torn 
peratnte  of  daily  recurrence  in  a  cold  water  bath  induced  an  interm  ttent  paroxj  am 
— a  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stage,  though  undertaken  purely  for  expe  iment 

The  difficulties  presented  by  this  subject  of  olimatological  distrihut  on  of  the  d  s 
eases  having  their  origin  in  such  conditions  are  very  great  as  w  11  1)  sp  n  ly  the 
notices  of  discrepant  views  here  eited.  The  two  greatest  and  best  defined  cla-oes  are 
Strenuously  disputed,  and  the  preponderance  of  recent  author  ties  would  deny  elima 
tological  distinctions  to  consumption  and  to  intermittent  fevers  in  a  great  degree 
Ample  statistios  are  quite  necessary  to  settle  these  points  and  a  1  etter  erititi'Jm  of 
such  as  are  in  use.  Thus  a  resort  for  consumptive  invalids  like  Havana  or  Malta 
cannot  be  made  to  define  its  olimatological  relations  by  mortuary  statiitita  of  imjorted 
cases.  It  mnst  naturally  result  that  the  deaths  by  consumption  at  theoe  points  are 
largely  made  up  of  non-resident  cases.  In  cities  to  which  lai^e  migrit  ons  tend  or 
wherever  the  population  is  shifting  and  transient,  similar  inaccuracies  would  exibt 
All  vital  statistics  of  army  and  navy  origin  ace  similarly,  and  even  mn  h  moie  liable 
to  error  ;  as  a  body  of  troops  may  develop  oases  at  one  post  whioh  had  their  origin 
elsewhere,  and  one  climate  may  fatally  advance  oases,  when  originated,  which  never 
would  have  originated  at  that  locality.  Snch  is,  pre-eminently,  the  caseinpulmonaty 
complaints  if  transferred  at  a  certain  stage  from  cold  to  warm  climates.  A  resident 
and  native  population  is  the  only  proper  basis  for  the  application  of  such  statistics  to 
legitimate  deduction,  and  with  very  few  of  such  statistics  at  hand  we  mnat  be  content 
with  approximations. 

Geogcaphieally  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  which  consumption  ia  the 
chief  have  their  maximum  in  New  England  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  and  diminish 
in  all  directions  from  this  point.  As  they  are  controlled  by  variability,  an  element  of 
climate  not  appearing  in  the  averages  from  which  the  thermal  lines  and  rain  shadings 
are  drawn,  they  cannot  be  defined  by  those  illustrations.  The  diminution  is  quite  as 
rapid  westward  as  southward,  and  a  large  district  near  the  40th  parallel  is  quite 
uniform  at  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  consumption,  while  Massachusetts 

*  Dr.  Macartney  alludes  (St.  Louis  Med.  and  Suig.  Joum.,  March,  1856),  to  the 
existence  of  intermittents  "on  the  tot,  sandy,  and  dij  plains  between  Missouri  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  where  the  water  is  as  pure  as  ever  tan  from  rocks,"  &c.  "  In 
these  elevated  situations  it  ia  called  mountain  fever. ' '  But  he  also  says  it  has  a  typhoid 
character,  with  neuralgic  symptoms  often,  and  apparent  rheumatic  attendants.  In 
short  it  Jias  lltue  ul 
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varies  from  twenty  to  fwenty-flve.  At  tlie  border  of  the  dry  oliroate  of  tte  plains  a 
miiumum.  is  attained  SiS  low  as  that  oooumng  ia  Florida,  and  one 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality.  It  is  still  lower  in  Texas,  and  the  absolute  m 
for  the  continent  in  temperate  latitudes  is  in  southern  CaKfornia.  If  the  entire  num- 
ber of  cases  of  all  the  diseases  of  this  class  could  be  obtained  the  disproportion  woTild 
be  much  greater. 

In  the  United  States  malarial  diseases  follow  the  rain  shadings  very  closely,  both 
as  epidemic  and  endemic.  The  lower  Mississippi  and  the  south  Atlantic  States  near 
the  sea  are  the  maximum  districts,  and  the  interior  valley  and  sea  coast  are  followed 
northward  until  arrested  by  low  temperature.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  this  occurs 
while  the  quantity  of  rain  is  still  large — in  Massachusetts, — and  the  exception  to  the 
relations  just  indicated  first  occurs  here. 

The  yellow  ferer  zone  is  often  identified  with  the  sugar  zone,  or  the  limit  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  truly  endemic  at  any 
point  in  the  United  States,  or  that  its  looal  development  takes  place  only  in  extreme 
seasons,  if  at  all ;  and  that  as  an  epidemic  it  may  go  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Though  probably  not  destined  to  reach  such  limits  again,  it  may  go  to  New  York  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  all  Atlantic  cities  southward  must  be  set  down  as  within  the 
2one  of  epidemic  yellow  fever. 

The  limits  of  the  milder  malarial  forms  have  before  been  given  tor  Hew  England 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  Dr.  Drake  has  traced  them  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy in  his  work  on  the  Interior  Valley  at  all  points  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  some 
of  the  vertical  limits  may  be  noticed  here.  In  southwestern  New  York,  lat.  420,  Dr. 
Drake  assigns  the  limit  in  altitude  at  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  an  endemic 
in  natnial  situations  such  seems  to  be  the  mle.  But  along  all  the  plateau  of  great 
extent  at  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  stretching  through  Tennsylvania  and  southern 
Hew  York,  sources  of  malaria  of  artideial  origin — reservoirs  for  canals,  and  ponds  tn 
streams — constantly  produce  severe  intermittents  and  malignant  fevers.  Several 
such  cases  are  cited  by  Dr.  Drake,  and  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  driven  from 
localities  in  the  highest  portion  of  this  plateau,  at  1300  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  by 
such  local,  artificially  created  marshes. 

In  the  country  westward  there  are  no  altitudes  to  limit  it  until  reaching  Wisconsin, 
and  here  the  lake  border  is  nearly  exempt,  with  some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  inte- 
lior,  1000  feet  and  over  above  the  sea.  A  line  due  northwest  from  Milwaukie  would 
run  nearly  at  its  limit  across  that  State,  and  westward  so  tar  as  it  is  known.  At  the 
Pacific  coast  in  Oregon  it  also  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  Dr.  Moses,  late  of  the  aimy, 
gives  the  number  of  cases  of  intermittents  and  of  all  malarious  fevers  at  the  military 
post  of  Astoria  for  16  months,  closing  with  September,  1851,  as  but  nine  in  a  mean 
strength  of  927  men,  and  in  a  total  of  oases  from  all  diseases  of  201.  There  was  no 
death,  and  the  oases  are  charged  by  Dr.  Mosea  to  exposure  and  the  revival  of  dormant 
disease.  (Hays' Mod.  Journ.,  Jan.  1855.)  Of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  there 
were  27  cases,  with  no  consumption,  and  no  deaths. 

The  climatal  relations  of  this  class  of  diseases  are  equally  conspicuous  when  com- 
pared among  the  months,  or  by  mutual  comparison  of  like  results  in  successive  years. 
Thus  at  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Buffalo,  unusually  high  temperature,  and  an  -un- 
usual hygrometric  condition  concurring,  greatly  afl'ect  them.  At  St.  Louis  where  mala- 
rious forms  largely  predominate,  or  those  with  zymotic  diseases  not  wholly  of  this 
class, — particularly  cholera, — the  average  number  of  deaths  monthly  for  twelve  years, 
1841  to  1S52,  sliows  the  following  large  excess  in  summer.  The  second  column  in  each 
case  is  the  numlser  of  deaths  per  thousand, — at  St.  Louis  for  two  years,  1852-3,  and  at 
New  Orleans  for  over  thirty  years,  1817  to  1852,  the  absolute  number  of  deaths  in 
the  last  case  for  1853  only. 
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In  Massachuaetts  tJie  curve  of  differences  is  a  small  one  through  the  s 
montbs,  a  slight  increase  appearing  in  Angnat  and  Septemhet, 

The  numhar  of  deaths  at  New  Orleans  was  for  an  extreme  year  and  while  the  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  prevailed,  yet  it  does  not  greatly  eiange  the  relation  of  the  monlha 
whieli  appears  in  tlie  nest  column.  The  masimum  falls  later  in  the  season  than  at 
St.  Louis,  and  the  range  expressed  hy  the  carve  of  numbers  is  from  temjwrate  to  tro- 
pical climates,  or  in  other  words  the  latter  part  of  the  snmjner  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley  is  nearly  as  destructive  to  health  as  the  tropics,  while  the  winter  is  not  more 
flo  than  New  York  or  Boston.  This  peculiarity  is  oharaeteristio  of  all  parts  of  the 
eastern  United  States. 

In  illustration  of  the  great  Tarlability  of  the  climate  in,  respect  to  humidity,  or  the 
qnantity  of  suspended  rapor,  the  following  items  are  taken  from  a  notice  of  the  peen- 
liarities  of  the  summer  of  1853  prepared  by  the  writer.*  The  temperature  of  evapora- 
tion is  that  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  exposed  to  the  natural  evaporation, — the 
humidity  is  the  percentage  of  entire  saturation,  or  the  proportion  of  moisture  sus- 
pended in  comparison  with  the  quantity  required  to  saturate  the  air  at  the  time. 
The  dates  are  such  as  were  selected  to  illustrate  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the  month. 

June,  1853.     {All  observations  at  3  p.  m.) 

Bl'elisotos,  Vt.,  Peof.  Thompsos.  Poultsup,  Iowa,  Bb.  Odell. 


*  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  Novsmber,  1853. 
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August,  1853,    (All  olservations  at  S  p.  m.) 


These  ntimbeis  illnatrate  the  range  of  the  hygrometrio  condition  in  the  United 
States  generally,  as  well  aa  the  particular  condition  considered.  The  month  of  June 
waa  very  warm  for  the  dates  cited,  and  it  very  well  represents  the  extremely  vraim 
and  dry  periods  which  frequently  occur  in  our  summer.  At  all  of  the  very  high  tem- 
peratures the  percentage  of  saturation  is  low,  and  frequently  at  30  to  40  per  cent.  The 
wet  thermomefer  rises  above  8IP  in  hut  two  eases,  at  Wasliington  and  in  loira,  showing 
the  central  districts  to  be  dry  at  the  time  of  the  great  increase  of  temperature. 

But  in  Angnst  the  temperatures  at  Bloomfield,  near  New  York,  and  at  Philadelphia, 
are  not  only  very  high  for  the  dry  thermometer,  but  still  higher  in  proportion  for  the 
wet  thermometer,  some  observations  giving  840  for  the  temperature  of  evaporation  at 
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Kew  York  City.  No  others  are  so  Ligii  anywhere,  and  the  single  observation  of  83o 
at  Jaotaoaville,  Pla.,  was  at  an  air  temperature  ot  89°^  or  9°  less  than  those  ohserved 
in  New  York.  In  Tesas  the  low  degree  of  humidity  is  clearly  shown,  no  observation 
of  the  wet  thermometer  going  above  78°,  though  the  dij  air  reached  980. 

The  climate  of  the  Otilf  coast,  comprising  a  lai^e  area  in  tie  southern  States,  ia  very 
humid,  or  contains  a  large  quantity  of  vapor,  though  not  ia  sensible  form  as  clouds  or 
fog.  Dr.  Barton  has  accurately  observed  it  at  New  Orleans  for  many  years,  and  the 
following  reanlts  for  1853  will  show  nearly  the  general  average  there.  The  humidity 
is  the  percentage  in  each  case  ;  that  at  New  Orleans  ia  for  1853,  at  St.  Louis  for  1855, 
and  for  Greenwich  for  5  years,  1849  to  1853, 


This  shows  a  high  measure  of  humidity  for  the  whole  year  at  New  Orleans,  and  an 
excess  of  vapor  in  the  air  in  the  warmer  months  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  mor- 
tality for  those  months.  At  St.  Louis  the  humidity  is  greatest  in  summer,  the  months 
of  greatest  movtality,  vhile  at  London  the  percentage  is  much  less  at  the  same  part  of 
the  year. 
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XTir.   PERMASENCE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONDITIONS 
OF  CLIMATE. 

The  great  degree  of  meonstancy  and  variability  belonging  to  all 
tlie  elements  of  climate  during  any  definite  succession  of  years  bas 
attached  ideas  of  cbango  to  tbe  whole  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.  The  contrast  of  places  in  like  latitudes,  and  the  impossibility 
of  applying  any  formula  derived  from  tbe  intensity  of  the  sun's  beat, 
have  directly  favored  the  idea  of  irregular  changes,  at  the  same  time 
ftiat  tbey  have  prevented  the  mathematical  demonstration  which 
belongs  to  all  quantities  in  physics.  It  is  believed  that  the  absolute 
fixedness  of  tbe  measure  of  heat  derived  from  tbe  sun  is  capable  of  a 
demonstration  as  conclusive  as  that  of  any  astronomical  problem,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  supposed  of  the  interior  heat  of  tbe  earth  in 
the  early  geological  ages,  or  now,  there  has  not  been,  for  a  period  so 
great  as  to  render  the  application  of  the  remark  conclusive  for  the 
full  history  of  man's  occupation,  any  climatological  source  of  beat 
other  than  the  sun.  If  tbe  sun's  beat  is  a  constant  quantity  therefore, 
all  the  changes  we  observe  are  periodic  as  belonging  to  tbe  day  and 
year,  and  non-periodio  in  all  other  cases — tbe  averages  always  return- 
ing to  a  line  of  the  most  absolute  permanence.  And  as  all  other  con- 
ditions than  temperature  depend  upon  that,  when  not  strictly  local, 
tbe  quantities  of  rain,  and  of  atmospheric  humidity  are  also  permanent, 
with  all  other  conditions  of  a  general  character. 

The  demonstration  of  this  constancy  of  the  sun's  heat  cannot  be 
undertaken  here,  and  though  it  has  not  yet  been  made  in  any  direct 
manner,  the  possibility  of  such  demonstration  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  would  follow  that  tone  of  proof  Tor  this  place  the  results  of 
observation  and  historical  citation  axe  more  appropriate,  and  tbe  space 
available  for  the  purpose  will  be  given  up  to  them. 

Laplace  bas  shown  that  the  mean  temperature  of  tbe  mass  of  the 
earth  cannot  have  changed  in  any  appreciable  measure  within  the 
entire  period  embraced  by  astronomical  calculation,  and  that  none  can 
occur  while  the  planetary  movements  remain  what  tbey  now  are. 
Climate  belongs  to  the  physics  of  the  earth's  mass  as  directly  as  do 
tbe  tides,  with  the  exception  of  the  exterior  agency  of  tbe  sun's  heat, 
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and  if  wo  determine  that  to  be  constant,  all  that  remains  may  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  applicable  in  every  other  department  of 
physics.  The  surface  of  the  earth  and  its  geological  structure  have  at 
some  remote  interval  undergone  great  changes,  but  there  are  none  now 
in  progress  which  are  sufficiently  important  to  influence  the  climate  in 
any  degree.  "Whether  the  relations  of  mass  were  always  the  same  as 
now  between  the  land  and  sea  we  are  unable  to  say ;  changes  of  these 
would  greatly  affect  the  distribution  of  heat,  whether  the  measure  for 
the  whole  earth  underwent  any  change  or  not.  But  it  is  certain  that 
no  changes  of  subsidence,  elevation,  or  continental  outlines,  have  oc- 
curred within  any  period  which  might  give  reason  to  believe  that  such 
changes  belonged  to  the  present  order  of  things ; — it  is  certain  that 
none  such  are  now  in  progress. 

The  great  differences  of  surface  character  which  belong  to  the 
deserts,  woodlands,  and  other  more  striking  features,  are  believed  to 
have  their  origin  in  climate,  and  not  to  be  agents  of  causation  them- 
selves. 

The  more  common  ideas  regarding  local  changes  base  them  on  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  surface  within  our  control,  such  as  the  removal 
of  forests,  draining,  and  cultivation ;  and  the  reaction  of  these  super- 
ficial changes  on  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  air  is  supposed  to  effect 
the  modification.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  surface  controls  the 
character  of  the  atmosphere  fully  as  much  as  the  atmosphere  controls 
the  surface  or  more,  otherwise  the  greater  agency  would  gain  until  it 
produced  entire  conformity, — or  the  tendency  to  return  to  the  original 
condition  would  be  too  strong  to  permit  the  artificial  change  to  attain 
any  considerable  measure.  If  an  extensive  forest  were  removed,  the 
agencies  which  placed  it  there  originally  would  constantly  tend  to  its 
reproduction,  and  would  at  some  time  reproduce  its  equivalent;  never 
being  annihilated  unless  they  were  themselves  inferior  agencies.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  in  Syria  the  removal  of  forests  has  rendered 
the  soil  barren  and  the  climate  too  arid  for  cultivation,  and  this  would 
be  reasonable  if  we  suppose  that  any  artificial  agencies  may  perma- 
nently modify  our  own  climate. 

A  moment's  reference  to  this  general  point  of  causation  will,  it  is 
believed,  render  it  clear  that  the  climate  originates  the  capacity  for 
cultivation  with  all  the  incidents  of  that  capacity,  and  that  if  the 
most  extreme  desert  surface  of  the  earth  were  brought  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  British  Islands,  for  instance,  those  conditions 
would  clothe  it  with  vegetation  and  cultivable  soil,  and  equalize  its 
seasons  in  the  end.  Looking  at  the  desert  belts  of  both  hemispheres 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  due  to  geographical  position,  and  that  they  are 
not  self-creating ;  they  are  in  such  latitudes,  and  so  placed  in  relation 
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to  the  continents  that  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in  rain  does  not 
reach  them,  and  cannot  reach  them  under  the  existing  system  of  eva- 
poration and  precipitation.  Even  the  sand  is  but  an  incident  of  the 
previous  dryness ;  in  the  sand  deserts  of  California  the  substratum  is  a 
tenacious  clay,  and  there  is  fully  the  usual  proportion  of  clay  and 
tenacious  earths  over  all  the  American  desert  region.  In  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  there  is  sand  enough  to  drwe 
over  the  whole  country  as  freely  as  sand  now  drives  in  the  AsiaKc 
deserts  of  the  same  latitude.  The  African  Desert  is  known  only  at 
the  borders,  where  the  slow  encroachments  of  nntold  centuries  have 
heaped  the  sands  beyond  any  natural  proportion,  and  that  area  may 
have  been  more  completely  covered  with  sands  also  in  its  original 
state.  The  arid  belts  are  in  the  same  continental  position  in  eacli 
case,  beginning  at  the  ocean  level  and  shore  on  the  west  of  the  tropic 
borders  of  both  continents,  and  extending  northeastward  inland  over 
areas  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  general  continental  mass. 
For  the  whole  of  the  vast  historic  period  there  have  been  the  same 
deserts  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  same  absence  of  water  in  the  rocks 
and  soil,  and  the  same  capacity  for  excavation  and  occupation  of  their 
quarries  existed  in  the  most  ancient  time  as  now.  The  primary  need 
of  water  has  not  changed  since  the  earliest  tomb-building  of  Persia 
and  Egypt,  SO  far  as  we  may  judge  by  these  evidences  themselves,  and 
if  we  find  the  greater  distinctions  to  be  so  evidently  permanent,  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  minor  ones  are  so,  until  the  fact  of  change 
is  shown. 

If  this  exterior  view  13  correct,  the  absence  of  forests  and  of  vegetation  ia  the  con: 
sequence  of  ciimakilogical  defect,  maioly,  if  not  wholly.  The  most  unmixed  sands 
of  well  watered  regions  are  rarely  left  without  a  forest  covering,  or  without  at  last 
heooming  cultivable  and  productive.  Though  they  react  locally  to  some  extent,  par- 
ticularly where  the  sun  is  felt  with  force,  and  produce  some  rarefaction  of  the  surface 
air,  increasing  the  heat  of  the  surface  and  diminishing  the  surface  humidity,  there  is 
still  but  the  most  merely  snperScial  change  taown  to  he  due  to  a  surface  of  sand. 
We  find  such  surfaces  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  humid  area  of  the  United 
States  with  no  interruption  of  the  general  condition,  and  no  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  rain.  These  sand  belts  are  very  estensive  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Sulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  if  we  could  suppose  surface  to  control  climate,  such 
Instances  should  be  found  here. 

Immense  areaa  here  are  natural  plains  also,  deatitnte  of  trees,  and  with  the  most 
exposed  surface.  With  the  eseeption  of  some  local  severity  of  winds,  the  interspersed 
areas  of  prairie  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, — in  some  of  which  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  such  area  lie  in  one  body, — differ  in  no  respent  from  the  woodland 
belts  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain.  Near  the  lakes,  indeed,  striking  proofs  of  the 
superiority  of  general  causes  are  Bhown  in  the  very  rapid  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
rain  along  a  line  from  central  Illinois  to  the  woodland  areas  of  northern  Michigan,  and 
the  islands  of  the  lalces.  On  the  great  central  plain  of  Illinois  the  quantity  of  rain 
is  fully  one-half  greater  than  at  Fort  Gratiot  on  Lake  Huron,  or  at  Mackinac  and  the 
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outlet  of  Laie  Superior.  If  extflrior  eaoses  are  thus  superior  agenla  in  fixing  these 
conditions,  the  peTmaueQce  of  these  couditioas  depends  on  the  firat,  and  not  upon 
local  influences. 

The  leading  element  of  climate  is  the  measure  of  heat,  and  this  is  also  directly 
related  to  the  mass  and  density  of  the  earth.  Laplaoe  has  shown  that  those  cannot 
have  changed  for  the  vast  period  over  which  astronomical  oalcnlatioa  can  reach,  since 
a  change  of  absolnte  ox  relative  motion  would  have  been  certain  to  attend  it.  Astro- 
nomical permanence  implies  an  absolute  fixedness  of  the  quantity  of  heat  for  the  mass 
of  the  earth,  and  if  a  change  of  this  is  in  progress  its  degree  is  too  small  to  be  mea- 
surable at  the  surface  in  any  period  within  our  reach.  The  existing  "  poles  of  cold," 
and  belts  of  varying  temperature,  are  equally  incapable  of  displacement  without 
cansing  derangement  of  motion,  and  having  accepted  the  proof  of  fised  planetary 
motion  as  snfEoient  and  oonolnsive,  the  most  positive  proof  of  change  of  temperature 
is  necessary  before  we  are  at  liberty  to  speculate  upon  snch  inconstancy. 

The  variable  positions  with-respect  to  the  parallels  which  we  now  And  to  belong  to  the 
isothermal  lines  have  unsettled  the  earlier  theories  of  distribution  of  heat  in  latltnde, 
and  shown  that  one  class  of  superficial  agencies  has  more  inflnence  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  But  these  are  fixed  pven  in  their  irregularity  of  place,  and  the  Gnlf  stream, 
the  holt  of  westorly  winds,  and  the  monsoons,  are  but  representatives  of  a  large  class 
of  permanent  inHuences,  of  greater  or  less  degree,  which  control  this  feature  of  the 
distrihntion  of  heat.  Each  of  the  localities  so  infiuenced  must  he  observed,  and  its 
measure  determined  from  actual  experiment  These  variable  results  more  than  any- 
thing else  give  the  impression  of  im-onftancy,  or  of  determinate  change  of  climate,  and 
they  greatly  a^icnmulate  labor  in  tie  business  ot  coming  to  settled  conclusions  from 
even  the  amplest  collection  of  facts. 

In  illnstration  of  the  question  of  permanence  a  lai^e  mass  of  historical  and  statis- 
tical matter  might  be  given,  and  the  selection  for  the  space  here  available  is  somewhat 
dilBonlt.  Real  history  would  be  more  valuable  than  anything  else  if  it  could  he 
relied  on,  but  there  is  great  looseness  with  much  exaggeration  in  everything  dating  back 
beyond  the  tise  of  instruments.  In  classic  history,  pari;icularly,  the  unknown  coun- 
tries at  the  borders  of  Greek  and  Roman  dominion  were  dressed  in  fanciful  exaggera- 
tion hy  all  the  writers  of  the  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  allusions 
are  of  value  oi-  not.  They  have  been  in  turn  C[Uoted  by  Sohonw,  Arago,  Ilumboldt, 
Hoah  "Webster,  and  others  on  the  side  of  those  who  discredit  their  evidence  of  change 
of  climate,  and  by  Dove,  Brewster,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  Dr.  Williauvs  of  Cambridge, 
&e.,  in  proof  that  more  or  less  of  change  of  climate  has  taken  place. 

In  citing  historical  notices  it  may  he  well  first  to  refer  to  the  frequently  mentioned 
visit  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  and  to  the  proof  it  has  been  held  to  afford  that  the 
Kew  England  or  Kewfoundland  coast  was  once  a  "vine  land" — having  grown  colder 
along  its  whole  extent,  and  including  Greenland,  until  the  last  has  been  depopulated  of 
its  ionrishing  colony  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  vine  has  ceased  to  grow  north  of  New 
York.  The  best  referetxces  to  this  visit  of  the  Northmen  are  reproduced  in  Wheaton's 
history,*  and  from  this  it  appears  that  successive  landings  along  the  coast  under  Lief, 
son  of  Eric  the  Red,  in  1003,  brought  the  party  to  "  a  woody  country,  abounding  with 
delicious  fruits  and  berries,"  where  the  days  and  nights  wore  nearly  equal  for  much 
of  the  year,  though  when  shortest  the  sun  rose  at  7i  and  set  at  4J  o  clock.  Tina 
would  be  nearly  at  the  latitude  of  Boston.  Of  this  party  one  Tyrker,  a  German,  who 
had  known  vines  in  Europe,  though  they  were  unknown  to  the  Northmen,  wandered 
into  the  woods  and  was  lost,  but  he  ultimately  found  his  way  back  hearing  some 
specimens  of  wild  grapes  and  vines  which  he  had  found.  Lief  went  to  the  locality, 
and  finding  others,  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Vialand.     The  ship  returned  to 

*  Henry  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Northmen,  Philadolpliia,  1831. 
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Greenlantl  the  nest  summer,  and  in  the  nest  sneoeeding  years  Tliorwald  and  Thorfin 
brought  out  a  number  of  persons,  hut  subsequently  communication  ceased  until  1509. 
These  circTunstanoes  are  very  clear  proof  that  but  one  locality  of  vines  was  found, 
and  that  the  rarity  of  the  giowtb,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  Germin 
originated  the  term, — not  any  especial  adaptation  of  climate  beyond  the  present  (.ipi 
city  of  being  favorable  spots  at  that  latitude  to  produce  wild  Tines  The  structure 
on  which  so  much  epecnlation  in  regard  to  causes  of  the  change  of  ulimite  h^s  been 
based  wholly  disappears  on  examination,  and  on  the  contrary,  wa  leam  that  the  North 
men  found  the  New  England  coast  eight  hundred  and  sisty  years  ago  quite  prei-isely 
the  same  in  climate  as  now — wild  vines  growing  in  tt  very  few  of  the  tnogt  favored 
spots,  and  only  in  these. 

The  condition  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  has  often  been  cited  m  proof  of  the  v  ew 
that  the  climates  of  the  north  Atlantic  coasts  have  grown  colder  w  thin  the  1  ittonc 
period.  The  histories  and  records  by  which  the  point  may  be  examined  are  diili  ult 
of  access,  but  they  are  still  ample  to  disprove  the  whole  hypothesis  Olalten  a 
Swedish  writer  on  whom  Wheaton  and  Leslie  rely,  has  written  mnre  fully  than  ihy 
other  perhaps  upon  all  the  points  presented  by  the  question,  mvolvint,  as  they  do 
the  entire  interests  of  the  Icelandic  population,  agriculture  and  navigation  most  of 
all.  Sir  John  Leslie  has  also  examined  the  theory  very  thoroughlv  and  hia  result 
decides  it  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The  original  terms  were  Snoila  d  and  I  eland 
as  applied  by  the  Northmen  discoverers.  They  found  snow  and  ue  and  seasons  of 
great  severity ;  in  1233,  1261,  1306,  and  1348  ice  lay  in  masses  on  the  north  coatt  of 
Iceland  through  the  whole  summer.  In  the  last  named  year  an  1  m  1615  the  ee  sur 
rounded  the  island  during  the  summer,  and  in  1639  and  1695  it  Luvered  much  of  the 
eastern  coast.  In  1717,  l'(42, 1784,  and  1792  the  seasons  were  remarkably  severe,  yet 
none  so  cold  as  that  of  134S. 

The  earliest  discovered  forests  were  mere  shrubs,  imfit  for  building  houses  or  ves- 
sels, and  drift  wood  was  then,  as  now,  employed  mainly  for  these  purposes.  It  is 
noted  as  a  great  feat  of  skill  that  two  men  among  the  earlier  colonists  were  able  to 
make  a  boat  from  timber  of  the  native  growth  sufficiently  laige  to  carry  them  back 
to  Norway.  There  can  scarcely  he  a  more  decisive  proof  that  no  decideii  change  of 
chmate  has  occurred  than  this  derived  from  the  character  of  the  forests  growth,  since 
a  climate  very  little  milder  than  that  now  known  in  Iceland  permits  heavy  forests,  as 
is  seen  at  Sitka  and  on  the  Yukon  in  northwestern  America. 

The  attempts  of  Frederick  V.  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  revive  agricul- 
ture in  Iceland  are  said  by  Olafsen  to  have  failed  only  because  they  were  not  prose- 
cuted with  sufficient  vigor  and  perseverance.  The  grain  ripened  as  well  as  it  does  in 
the  Faroe  Islands,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  gram  ever  ripened  fully  in  Iceland. 
This  soft  state  and  incomplete  ripening  is  common  in  the  north  and  west  of  the 
British  Islands,  as  in  all  cool  and  humid  climates.  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
summer  at  Reikiavik  is  but  52P.S,  wiiioh  is  at  the  limit  of  bariey  cultivation.  At 
Lead  Hilisi  Scotland,  wheat  ceases  at  a  summer  mean  temperature  of  65° ;  at  the 
Faroe  Islands  the  mean  is  64°.  5,  and  barley  grows,  but  wheat  does  not,  yet  barley 
ceases  to  grow  on  these  islands  at  400  to  450  feet  above  the  sea.  These  clear  and 
narrow  limits  show  that  the  present  condition  of  Iceland  is  fully  equal  to  its  geo- 
graphical position  relative  to  the  west  of  Europe  and  the  British  Islands  ;  and  that  if 
we  are  to  suppose  that  formerly  this  island  and  Greenland  had  a  mnch  higher  tem- 
perature we  must  suppose  all  the  west  of  Europe  to  have  shared  In  the  change.  la 
Scotland  cultivation  and  skill  have  extended  the  growth  of  wheat  much  farther  north 
than  it  existed  in  early  times ;  and  it  has  been  carried  several  hundred  feet  higher 
also.  Thorough  draining  has  rendered  the  growth  of  wheat  successful  north  of  Aber- 
deen, and  at  many  points  of  uplands  and  moors  where  three  centuries  since  it  was 
unknown.  With  the  decline  of  this  skill  and  care  it  would  again  recede,  and  a  con- 
dition like  that  oharacteriiing  the  present  agriculture  of  Iceland  would  ensue. 
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The  ease  of  GreBnland  is  qnite  aa  clear.  In  the  day  of  eneTgetio  colonization  bj 
the  Northmen  settlements  were  formed  there,  which  were  siiiaulated  by  the  nsual 
exaggerations  of  interested  esplocera.  The  fisheries,  and  the  profuse  arctic  life  of  the 
west  of  Qieenland  sustained  these  establishments,  and  encouraged  them  as  long  as 
active  communication  was  kept  up  with  Norway  and  Denmark.  In  this  way  the  two 
historic  Bygds  were  built  up,  one  of  which,  the  Wester  Bygd,  was  easily  broken  np  by 
the  Esqniraaus  inyaders,  said  to  have  eome  on  the  west  of  Cireenland  then  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  discontinuance  of  communication  with  the  mother  country.  The  second, 
Aaster  Bygd,  for  a  long  time  held  out,  but  the  absurd  niiagoremment  by  which  a. 
monopoly  of  communication  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  king  ultimately 
broke  up  the  whole  colony.  Colonies  stronger  than  these  have  been  frequently  broken 
np  by  such  misgovemment,  and  no  pi'oof  of  essential  change  in  any  physical  condi- 
tion of  any  part  of  Greenland  exists  by  which  this  effect  can  be  deduced  as  a  conse- 
quence. It  is  decided  by  the  fullest  research  that  neither  of  these  bygds  or  settlements 
was  on  the  eastern  coast.  That  coast  was  then,  as  now,  formidable  from  its  immense 
and  unbroken  ice  barrier,  and  so  long  as  the  Giilf  Stream  exists,  the  answering  return 
current  which  brings  this  mass  of  ice  on  the  east  of  Greenland  must  esist.  The  one 
is  a  necessary  attendant  of  the  other,  and  the  agent  of  unusual  heat  in  the  higher 
seas  in  the  line  of  that  stream  beeomes  an  agent  of  refrigeration  where  the  return 
current  exists.  The  position  of  the  large  land  mass  constituting  Greenland  assists 
this  refrigeration  at  the  east,  and  it  could  never  have  been  habitable  unless  the  whole 
Arctic  climate  should  also  be  greatly  modified. 

The  colonists  of  Greenland  continued  to  rely  upon  their  native  lands  of  Europe  for 
bread  during  all  their  occupation  of  the  country,  and  when  this  resource  failed  them 
they  were  broken  np.  The  activity  and  enterprise  which  prevailed  during  the  four 
hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  the  republican  government  of  Iceland  would  agata 
plant  colonies  as  flourishing  as  those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  pre- 
sent actual  occupation  by  traders,  Esquimaux,  whalers,  and  explorers,  equals,  if  not 
indeed  largely  exceeds  the  celebrated  occupation  by  the  Northmen. 

It  thus  appears  that  iii&  entire  structure  of  belief  that  the  climate  of  those  north- 
em  regions  has  changed  has  been  based  on  a  few  iaferenoes,  that  drawn  from  the  term 
Vinland  being  one,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Northmen's  colonies  in  Greenland  per- 
haps being  the  priuoipa!.  But  this  theatre  of  the  Northmen's  activity  has  now  far  the 
mildest  climate  of  the  earth  for  its  latitude,  and  it  would  imply  a  far  greater  measure 
of  heat  for  the  earth  in  high  latitudes  as  a  whole  than  now  exists  to  suppose  these 
extreme  points  to  have  been  much  warmer  at  a  period  so  recent  as  the  tenth  century. 
History  is  decisive  that  Europe  in  the  middle  latitudes  was  no  warmer,  and  the  com- 
mon historical  references,  indeed,  cite  much  colder  winters  in  Germany  and  abont  the 
Blact  Sea.  The  two  asserted  changes  are  wholly  irreoonenable,  and  in  ail  probability 
neither  has  any  basis. 

The  references  to  permanent  changes  of  climate  are  so  numerous  that  a  condensed 
abstract  of  the  views  of  several  authors  may  be  the  best  mode  of  introducing  them 
here.  In  the  United  States  the  idea  that  a  change  was  in  progress  was  entertained  at 
an  early  day.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions  (p. 
336,  paper  read  Ang,  17th,  1770)  Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D.  submits  a  paper  entitled 
"  An  aitempi  to  accoiait  for  the  change  of  climate  fvhich  has  been  observed  in  the  Middle 
Coloaiea  of  Norih  America."  His  points  are,  that  the  winters  are  not  so  intensely  cold 
within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  nor  the  summers  so  intensely  hot  as  formerly, 
results  which  he  attributed  to  cultivation.  Several  minor  papers  and  references  to 
the  same  purpose  appear  in  various  publications  of  the  time. 

Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Professor  at  Harvard  University  for  many  years,  and 
author  of  a  series  of  thermometrio  observations  from  1780  to  1788,  in  a  Histoiy  of 
Vermont  written  subsequently,  asserts  that  "the  winter  is  less  severe,  cold  weather 
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does  nol  come  on  so  soon"  aa  formerly ;  and  lie  computes  the  change  at  Boston  at  lOO 
or  120  from  1630  to  1788.  He  also  recites  the  historical  notices  for  Europe,  and  con- 
cludes that  in  Italy  the  change  to  warmer  temperatures  is  not  less  tlian  17^  in  18 
centuries,  and  in  Germany  160.     (2d  Edition  1809.) 

Humhoiat  makes  the  following  references  tothe  United  States  in  his  Jlevis  of  Nature, 
"  The  statements  so  frequently  advanced,  though  nnsnppotted  by  ohserTations,  that 
since  the  first  European  settlements  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vii^inia,  the 
destruction  of  maiiy  forests  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Alleghanies  has  rendered  the  climat* 
more  equable,  making  the  winters  milder  and  (he  summers  oooler,— are  now  generally 
discredited.  No  series  of  temperature  observations  wortliy  of  oonfldence  extends  fur- 
ther back  in  the  United  States  than  78  years.  TVe  find  from  the  Philadelphia  obser- 
vations that  ftom  1771  to  1814  the  mean  annual  heat  has  hardly  risen  20.7,  an  in- 
crease that  may  be  fairly  credited  to  the  estcnaion  of  the  town.  This  increase  may 
also  be  due  to  accident,"  ho.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  appreciable  change  afforded 
by  the  American  series,  either  in  the  direction  here  indicated,  or  in  others  which  have 
been  inferred.  At  Salem  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aa  in  some  of  the  recent  series  at 
Philadelphia,  the  averages  for  recent  periods  are  less  than  in  the  earlier  ones,  but  the 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  modes  of  observation,  or  in  the  rating  of  instruments,  where 
difference  of  local  position  does  not  account  for  it. 

Jefferson  makes  several  approving  references  to  the  opinion  that  the  climate  of  the 
United  States  was  modified  by  cultivation  as  early  as  1780,  and  supposes  that  further 
changes  of  this  sort  are  to  ensue.  In  Elliott's  Sketches  of  the  District  of  Columbia  it 
is  asserted  that  snow  and  ice  were  formerly  more  frequent  and  severe  at  Washington ; 
and  Kush  and  Volney  make  many  similar  statements.  Kalm  (Pinkorton's  Travels, 
ziii.  p.  680,)  appends  citations  to  show  that  the  climate  had  grown  milder  at  Que- 
bec previous  to  1750,^ — ^com  ripening  where  it  formerly  failed.  Dr.  Holyoke  also 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  climate  had  softened  during  his  long  period  of  obser- 
vation, or  rather  that  it  was  then  milder  than  in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 
Following  these,  a  number  of  European  writers — Buffon,  Gibbon,  Hume  and  others — 
copied  the  opinions  so  loosely  asserted  by  the  writers  named  above. 

In  opposition  to  these  views  Dr.  Noah  Webster  has  made  the  moat  thorough  review 
of  the  question  both  for  America  and  Europe,  with  the  conclusion  that  "  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  moderation  of  climate  appears  to  be  unsupported"  for  either  continent,  and  in 
the  paper  from  which  the  remark  is  here  taken.  Dr.  Forry  adds  to  liberal  citations  from 
Dr.  Webster's  essay,  a  strong  array  of  independent  proof  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  climate  of  Europe  within  the  historic  period,  and  none  in  America  since 
its  settlement.* 

For  Europe  and  Asia  the  authors  on  both  sides  are  too  numerous  for  a  full  review. 
M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  undertook  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  climate  of  ancient 
and  modern  Italy,  concluding  it  with  the  most  decided  espression  of  Ms  opinion  that 
there  had  been  no  sensible  change  in  climate,  and  none  in  the  local  geography  of 
plants  or  in  any  other  of  its  incidents. 

M,  Bohonw,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Copenhagen,  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the  supposed 
cSanjes  in  the  Meteorological  Constitulioti  of  different  parts  of  the  Earth  during  the  His- 
toric Period,"  (first  given  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  part  printed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  1827-1828) — a  large  work  which  goes  into  the 
Antediluvian  period.  He  refers  to  the  errors  of  memory  in  such  cases — cites  the 
Date-palm  and  vine  of  Palestine;  the  date  was  always  restricted  there,  it  requires  a 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  1844.  Dr.  Webster's  paper  "  On  the  suppo.ied  change 
in  the  Temperature  of  Winter"  was  given  to  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1799  and  1S06 ;  and  reprinted  with  a  collection  of  Dr.  Webster's  papers  iu 
1843. 
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mean  temperature  of  210,  (Reaumnr,  190  Fahr.)  and  Palestine  has  this  teinperatnre 
now.  The  ancient  liarvest  time  waa  tte  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May — it  is  the 
same  now.  Barley  is  yellow  witt  ripeness  at  tie  middlo  of  April,  and  wheat  ia  ripe 
at  Aero  by  the  13tli.  of  May. — Tlio  old  feaat  of  tLe  Syrian  wine  harvest  in  October  is 
the  same  now. 

Theophrastua  gives  the  range  of  planta  in  Egypt,  and  their  range  is  still  the  same. 
The  lily,  nelumbium  speciosum,  a,  historic  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  is  not 
now  in  Egypt,  bat  it  exists  in  colder  olitoatea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  in  Enrope  and 
Japan  in,  Asia,  proving  that  chance,  and  not  change  of  climate,  haa  driven  it  ftom 
Egypt. 

The  harvest  at  Rome  was  formerly  near  May  I8th  (Columella)  ;  it  is  now  near  the 
14th.  Sohoow  also  esaminea  the  asserted  ohangea  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  shows  tlie 
contradictions  and  ahanrdities  of  the  early  writers.  The  vine  now  grows  in  the 
Crimea  if  protected  in  winter,  and  even  olivoa  in  the  valleys  opening  to  the  south. 

Arago  published  a  memoir  in  the  Annaaire  for  1834  to  show  that  since  the  time  of 
Moses  the  temperature  of  Palestine  has  not  changed.  In  the  same  memoir  the  perma- 
nence of  the  vines  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ehine  and  the  north  of  France  is  coneluaively 
shown.  A  change  of  temperature  so  great  as  two  or  three  degrees  would  destroy  the 
Tinea  wholly  if  to  the  colder  side,  and  if  the  change  were  to  the  warm  side,  vine  onl- 
tiTation  would  be  very  largely  extended  over  uplands  where  it  has  yet  never  been 
grown. 

The  growth  of  vines  and  the  business  of  wine  maWng  are  s 
accurate  measure  of  the  European  climate,  that  any  change 
would  be  regarded  as  positive  proof  of  change.     In  the  fre  ] 
facts,  however,  the  looseneaa  of  historical  statement  haa  gi 
opposito  opinions,  but  the  following  review  of  the  facts  and 
evidently  complete  and  decisive.     In  France  and  Germany  th 
tion  for  the  vine  ia  generally  conceded,  but  England  and  th 
Black  Sea  are  much  disputed,  some  claiming  great  change  I 
some  to  colder  ones,  and  all  citing  vines,  wine  growing,  and  th 
ancient  freezing  of  wines,  as  proof  in  opposite  cases.     An  ea  ly 
sophical  Magazine  (No.  108)  contains  tie  essay  here  quoted. 

"Writers  generally  speak  of  Britain  aa  in  past  ages  a  v       gr  w  try,  but 

there  is  no  snfficient  testimony  in  favor  of  this  position,  and  m  di  tl  g  inst  it. 
The  first  positive  authority  in  favor  ia  Bede,  who  says,  '  vin  t    m   j    b     dam  in 

loeis  germinaus,'     (Sw(.  Ecdeaiast.  i.  1.)     It  is  here  import:    t  to    b  the  '  qui- 

busdam  in  locis.' 

"The  next  is  Domesday  Book,  which  mentions  vineyards  in  several  places.  At  Ray- 
leigh,  in  Essex,  we  ate  told  '  there  is  one  park  and  six  arpennes  of  vineyards,  which, 
if  it  takes  well,  yields  30  modii  of  wine.'  But  the  indication  of  a  few  here  and  there 
precludes  the  idea  of  extensive  cultivation. 

"At  a  subsequent  period  many  authorities  prove  the  existence  of  vineyards  in  par- 
ticular spots,  and  generally  in  connection  with  cathedrals  and  religious  houses.  The 
succeaa  of  these  may  be  judged  from  that  at  Ely,  where  the  sale  of  verjuice  forms  a 
considerable  share  of  the  profits.*  Only  one  passage  has  been  quoted  which  would  at 
all  seem  to  imply  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  ancient  times,  and  even  in 
that  (from  William  of  Malmeabury,  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  tlie  vineyarda  of 
Gloucestershire)  the  terms  are  too  vague  to  allow  of  any  positive  conclusion. 

"This  belief  then,  has  no  other  authority  than  the  esiatence  of  the  grape  in  a  few 
localities.     Plot  (of  Camden,  Staffordshire)  tells  us  that  in  16BS  Dr.  Bathurst,  Presi- 

*  In  the  13th  Edward  11,  the  wine  from  the  vineyards  at  Ely  sold  for  £1 12a.,  and 
the  verjuice  for  jEl  73.     In  9th  Edward  IV.  no  wine  was  made,  only  verjuice. 
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dent  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  made  as  good  olaret  '  in  a  veiy  mean  year  for  that 
purpose,'  as  one  would  wish,  to  drink ;  and  Pepya  says  tliat  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  Tery  good  wine  was  made  at  Walthamston.  Miller  gives  a  list  of  places  at  which, 
wino  was  made  in  the  laat  century,  among  which  are  Rothethithe,  Brompton,  Kensing- 
ton, Hammersmith,  Waltham  Green  (for  30  years),  Arundel,  and  Paris  Hill  near  Cob- 
tam.  In  these  cases  it  was  equal  to  French  wine  of  the  second  class  ;  at  Paris  Hill 
equal  to  champagne,  and  sold  for  50  guineas  a  hogshead.  JVgainst  the  growth  of  wine 
on  a  large  scale  in  ancient  times  there  is  evidence  from  Plutarch,  who,  according  to 
Miller,  speaks  of  the  people  of  England  as  not  drinking  wine.  Lord  Bacon  also  says 
that  grapes  require  a  south  wall  to  ripen." 

In  the'same  connection  it  is  said  that  "  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  yines  in 
Fayonm,  one  of  the  hottest  portions  of  Egypt,  where  they  were  cultivated  by  the 
Copts.  '  At  Esne,  in  the  highest  parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  12  leagues  south  of  Thebes,  a 
vineyard  of  the  extent  of  several  feddams  exists.  Jussuf  Kiaeheff,  a  former  soldier, 
founded  this  vineyard  and  made  wine.'  (Dnke  of  Ragusa,  in  Jameson's  Journal,  No. 
40.)" 

The  statistical  data  for  examining  the  question  of  permanence  of  climate  are  not 
sufficient  to  decide  it  positively  of  themselves,  though  they  may  be  largely  accumu- 
lated in  various  forms.  The  period  over  which  temperature  averages  may  be  com- 
pared is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  or  nearly  the  entire  series  since  1720. 
Of  the  more  accurate  periods,  sixty  or  seventy  years  embrace  the  full  limit  of  those 
which  are  observed  by  instruments  which  have  been  verified.  There  are  some  ex- 
tended periods  for  which  the  quantity  of  rain  has  been  measured  in  Europe,  though 
we  have  not  the  detail  of  them,  nor  the  requisite  notes  explaining  the  circumstances. 
There  is  still  another  observation  to  wiiich  numerical  calculation  of  averages  can  be 
applied,  which  is  the  date  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  northern  rivers  and  lakes. 
One  of  these  reaches  much  farther  back,  the  date  of  breaking  ot  the  ice  in  the  Duna 
or  Dwina  river,  at  BJga,Jon  the  Baltic,  and  the  period  begins  with  the  year  1530,  though 
there  are  interruptions  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th. 
This  series  is  so  full  of  interrat  that  it  may  be  given  for  periods  of  half  a  century, 
and  again  for  decades  of  years.  The  full  table  is  in  EupfTer's  Annates  de  Observatoire 
Physique  CeniTol  de  Russie  for  1850. 


Dates  ofhreahing  of  ice  in  (he  Dwina  Biv 


;  1530  to  1852. 

ch  38.2  (Old  Btyle) 


At  St.  Petersburg  the  flth  of  April  (old  style)  is  the  mean  of  observations  since 
1718  ;  which  gives  a  difference  of  14  days  between  the  breaking  up  the  rivers  Dwina 
and  Neva.    The  mean  dates  of  the  Srst  period  in  decades  is  as  follows:  — 


1723  to  1732 
173S  to  1712 
1743  to  17M 


Mean  date  for  200  years,  March  36.11  ;— of  the  first  70  years  observed,  1540  to 
1732,  March  33.5  ;  of  the  last  70  years,  1783  to  1852,  March  24.3. 
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The  first  and  the  last  decades,  separated  by  a  period  of  300  years,  differ  bnt  one 
day  in  the  moan  date  of  this  phenomenon ; — the  first  two  and  the  last  two  deoadea 
have  the  Bame  measure  of  diflerance ;  and  the  first  and  last  seventy  years  difler  but 
seven-tenths  of  a  day,  both  being  earlier  than  the  mean  of  the  whole  period.  Tlio 
thermal  condition  is  shown  to  be  so  far  permanent  that  three  centniies  give  no  appre- 
ciable measure  of  onrvature  or  divergenoe  in  any  direction.  The  popular  impression 
that  the  climate  of  the  Baltic  districts  passes  through  great  changes  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries,  ajid  that  it  now  differs  wideSyfrom  its  condition  in  the  earlier  historic 
period  is  thus  shown  to  have  no  fonndation.  This  hypothesis  has  been  ma^e  the 
basis  of  a  sort  of  scientific  speculation  also,  and  fanciful  theories  of  the  recurrence  of 
warm  and  cold  periods  have  been  put  forth. 

The  date  of  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany  has  been  given 
with  accuracy  for  many  years  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Begenta  of  the  New  York 
University,  and  from  a  recent  report  the  computation  has  been  made  for  a  period  of 
63  years,  1790  to  1852,  to  afford  some  parallel  to  the  Russian  observations.  The  dates 
of  closing  of  the  river  for  decades  of  years  are  as  follows : 

1790lol79»       Dm.       1S,9  I  183i)lo]S39       Dec.       10.6 

leoo "  1S09       "       31, e  isio  '■  isa       "       13,6 

1810  "  1S19  "  13.9  1S43  "  1S52  "  10,7 

From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  mean  dates  for  the  first  and  the  last 
decades  are  the  same,  and  both  differ  but  a  very  little  from  the  mean  for  the  whole 
period.  There  are  two  extreme  periods,— a  warm  one  from  1800  to  1809,  and  a  cold 
one  from  1830  to  1839.  The  change  which  might  with  some  reason  be  inferred  if  the 
dates  began  and  ended  with  these  decades,  becomes  improbable  in  view  of  the  whole, 
and  this  permanence  of  a  single  phenomenon  for  63  years  at  least  pi'Oves  that  there 
has  been  no  change  of  importance  in  the  general  measure  of  heat  for  the  climate. 

The  longer  periods  of  observation  of  mean  temperature  might  be  aniljzei  it  great 
extent,  since  there  are  several  of  these  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  t  4t  London 
the  Royal  Society's  observations  are  almost  complete  from  1771 ;  those  at  Zwanenl  er^ 
Holland,  from  1743  to  1835  ;  and  at  Berlin  from  1720,  with  some  interrupt  ons  to  the 
present  time.  The  first  series  has  been  very  carefully  corrected  and  analyzed  ly 
Glaisher,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  may  be  given  here.  Giving  the  cumpar  son 
of  this  period  of  79  years  in  decades  first,  the  difl'erences  are  aa  follows— the  mean  of 
each  ten  years  differing  from  the  mean  of  the  entire  period  by  the  measures  here 


ISWlolSW  '■  -1-1.0 

The  table  of  departures  from  the  mean  of  this  series,  as  constructed  by  Glaisher, 
affords  the  opportunity  to  verify  this  equality  in  another  way, — taking  it  in  two  equal 
periods  the  number  of  departures  above  and  below  the  mean  is  alike  for  each  branch, 
whether  these  diflferences  are  taken  for  the  months  or  for  the  years.  If  any  absoluto 
divergence  existed  it  wonld  appear  in  some  of  theso  numerical  forms  of  comparison. 
Some  extreme  non-periodic  variations  occur  in  the  series,  the  cold  years  1812  and 
1816  being  the  principal,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  of  variation  in  any  part  of  it,  and 
no  periodical  recurrence  of  like  differences.  Of  ether  points  Glaisher  speaks  as  follows. 
"These  numbers  do  not  at  all  confirm  the  idea  that  a  hot  summer  is  succeeded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  eold  winter,  or  vice  versa  ;  on  the  contrary  it  would  seem  that  any  hot  or 
cold  period  has  been  mostly  accompanied  by  weather  of  the  same  character.  The 
cold  year,  1771,  was  followed  by  two  cold  years.  The  hot  year  of  1779  was  preceded 
by  one  warm  year,  and  followed  by  two  others.     la  1780  the  estrema  cold  of  January 
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was  more  llian  oonnterbalanceii  \)j  tlie  extreme  heat  of  March.  Tho  cold  year  of 
1783  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  cold  years.  The  very  cold  year  1799  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  autumn  and  winter.  TTie  warm  year  1806  was  preceded  by  a  wavm 
winter.  The  rery  cold  year  1814  (the  last  very  cold  year)  mas  preceded  by  a  cold 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  Tho  hot  year  1818  was  preceded  by  a  moderate  winter 
and  followed  by  a  warm  one ;  the  hot  year  1823  was  preceded  by  a  warm  winter  and 
followed  by  a  moderately  cold  one;  the  hot  year  1834  followed  a  very  mild  winter, 
and  waa  followed  by  another.  Tho  hot  years  184S  and  1848  were  botii  preceded  and 
followed  by  warm  periods.  In  the  whole  series  at  London,  1771,  '82,  '84,  '86,  '99,  and 
1814  were  below  460;  and  1779,1818,  '32,  '34,  and  '48  were  above  50O.5.  17S4,  the 
coldest,  was  at  450,1 ;  1S48,  the  warmest,  510.3 ;  range  60.2.     The  mean  of  the  whole 


Of  the  series  at  London  it  should  also  be  said  that  the  years  observed  since  1849 
are  decidedly  colder  than  that  period,  and  that  these  recent  yeais  would  give  a  depres- 
sion below  the  mean  of  at  least  half  a  degree. 

A  series  of  temperature  observations  at  Zwanenberg,  Holland,  is  given  by  Dove  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions,  which  is  continuona  from  1743  to  1835,  or  for  93  years.  The 
several  decades  of  this  period  show  the  following  small  departures  from  the  mean  of 
the  wliole.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  extreme  periods,  of  23  and  20  years,  are  very 
nearly  at  the  same  position. 
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The  discussion  of  this  and  the  previous  period  in  divisions  for  five  years  each  has 
been  made  for  this  place,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  refinement  upon  the  result 
here  given.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  periodicity  in  the  departures,  or  any 
fact  differing  from  those  exhibited  in  the  aeries  given  in  detail  in  the  tabular  portion 
of  this  work.  IE  space  permitted,  the  projection  of  the  lines  indicating  the  march  of 
temperature  and  the  measure  of  difference  for  each  year,  would  throw  some  valuable 
light  on  the  several  points  belonging  in  this  association,  and  perhaps  give  us  some 
clue  to  the  great  question  of  the  cause  of  our  alternations  of  cold  and  warm  years. 

The  Berlin  series  has  not  been  discussed  and  compared  for  the  whole  period,  and 
only  a  portion  of  it  has  been  analyzed  by  Dove.  For  so  much  as  has  been  compared 
the  same  results  appear  as  in  tha  cases  cited. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  numerical  data  for  this  discussion  have  a  decided  ex- 
pression, and  one  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  For  a  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years 
they  are  conclusive,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  theory  or  assertion  that  the  climate  does 
change,  which  does  not  insist  that  the  change  bas  occurred  within  recent  times.  But 
no  statistical  data  of  value  support  such  a  hypothesis,  and  all  of  the  best  are  direct 
and  conolusive  against  it. 

Some  facts  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  great  North  American  Lakes 
have  been  collected  in  the  view  that  this  volume  is  not  permanent.  It  is  known  that 
B  range  of  three  or  four  feet  occurs  whicli  does  not  belong  to  tho  change  of  seasons,  but 
is  carried  over  two  or  three  years,  like  the  greater  changes  of  temperature.  In  Hough- 
ton's Geological  Report  for  Michigan*  a  calculation  of  a  supposed  change  of  level  of 
the  great  lakes  from  1819  to  1838  is  made,  and  the  greater  height  of  the  water  which 
appears  by  the  observations  cited  is  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  annual  quantity 


1  February,  1839,  and  published  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
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h  point  of  departure  the  following  differ- 


It  appears  that  these  are  summer  measurementg,  and  that  tie  rise  in  different  Bura- 
mers  varies ;  thue  in  August,  183S,  it  was  5  ft.  3  innhes  above  June  1S19,  in  January 
1839,  bat  1  ft,  7  in.,  in  July,  1839,  3  ft.  II  in. ;  and  in  January,  1840,  but  9  inclies. 
Mr.  Houghton  goes  on  to  cite  tlie  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rain  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  few  years  preceding  1840,  and  to  say  that  if  the  same  increase  were  supposed  for 
the  lake  district  the  water  should  have  risen  iiBeniy-itine  feet  in  the  absence  of  un- 
usual drainage,  or  enough  under  existing  circumstances  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  elevation.  But  it  is  shown  by  Dr.  Conrad  that  the  supposed  increase  at  Philadel- 
phia would  not  appear  in  accurate  measurements,  and  thus  the  general  point  taion 
by  Mr.  Houghton  fails  of  support.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  variation  was  less 
than  that  which  appears  in  the  measurements  cited,  and  that  which  did  take  place 
was  doubtless  due  to  irregular  changes  in  the  quantity  of  rain  wholly,  and  not  to  any 
permanent  or  eonsiderabla  change. 

Observations  of  the  water  line  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  show,  as  examined  by 
Prof,  Deweyfrom  observations  by  many  persons,  a  quite  irregular  variation,  and  many 
changes  which  cannot  be  due  to  profusion  or  absence  of  rain.  The  bed  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  often  disturbed  by  earthqualtes  and  peculiar  pulsations  also.  It  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Houghton's  generalization,  if  intended  to  indicate  a  permanent  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake  basins,  was  drawn  too  bafitily  and  cannot  be  stis- 
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lYIII.  PHYSICAL  CONSTANTS: 

HOURLY  AND  MONTHLY  TAEIATION  OF  TEMPERATURE 
AND  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  WEIGHT;  BAROMETRIC  DETEK- 
MINATION  OF  HEIGHTS,  ETC. 

There  are  several  pointa  of  climatological  determination  which 
may  perhaps  be  most  correctly  described  as  Physical  Constants,  and 
there  are  some  associated  determinations  which  have  much  of  the 
peculiar  irregularity  which  characterizes  climatological  phenomena, 
■while  they  are  still  more  nearly  constants  than  variable  quantities. 
The  daily  variations  of  pressure  at  the  borders  of  the  tropics  are 
least  irregular,  probably,  but  the  daily  change  of  pressure  or  of  the 
barometer  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  particularly  the  daily  curve  of 
temperature,  vary  in  a  manner  similar  to  every  determination  of  a 
climatological  character,  and  they  are  as  difficult  to  determine  posi- 
tively as  other  points  which  are,  more  than  anything  else,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  generalizations.  There  is  great  practical  necessity  for  the 
Lest  results  that  may  be  attained  in  regard  to  these  hourly  changes, 
and  they  now  enter  into  many  indispensable  measurements  so  much 
as  to  require  that  the  best  approximations  should  be  at  hand  for  use. 
The  reduction  of  temperature  observations  requires  the  scale  of  correc- 
tions for  each  hour  to  be  applied  before  the  absolute  mean  can  he 
known,  and  this  scale  we  find  to  vary  largely  iu  the  variable  climates 
of  diflerent  American  districts. 

A  sufficient  number  of  these  points  has  been  observed  to  give  some 
view  of  the  distribution  of  these  differences  also,  and  this  element 
of  distribution  will  be  made  the  chief  point  here,  as  the  best  key  to 
an  intelligible  statement  of  the  whole  subject. 

Nearly  all  these  constants,  or  quantities,  are  of  recent  determination,* 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  particularly  the  nightly  curve  of  temperature 
and  the  daily  change  of  pressure,  and  the  observations  which  have 

*■  In  llnmlioldt's  Personal  Kartative,  wliere  some  horary  onrres  are  given  for  tropical 
American  districts,  it  is  said  tiat  the  only  previous  notices  of  horary  observations 
were  published  in  1800  and  1801  by  M.  do  Lalande,  "  to  whom  I  had  communicated 
these  successively,"  They  were  obtained  from  "  Cumana,  Caraeoas,  the  Steppes  of 
Calobozo,  and  amidst  the  forests  of  tlio  Oriuoco."     (^Pcrs.  Kar.  Tol.  vi.  p.  ".) 
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been  made  for  the  purpose  are  many  of  them  still  unreduced.  The 
extreme  labor  required  to  discuss  them  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
belonging  to  the  case,  and  even  when  discussed  for  single  points,  it  is 
necessary  to  group  them  and  to  generalize  upon  them  to  get  at  their  real 
significance.  The  mean  change  of  temperature  through  the  successive 
hours  of  the  day  is  scarcely  the  same  for  any  two  months,  or  for  any 
two  districts,  and  any  other  result  depending  on  this  curve  must  be 
considered  in  view  of  this  fact  of  irregularity.  The  choice  of  hours 
to  represent  the  true  mean  temperature  depends  upon  it,  and  a  proper 
scale  of  changes  will  permit  observation  at  any  one  hour  daily  to  be 
corrected  to  an  accurate  representation  of  the  mean  derived  from  ob- 
servations taken  in  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  thus  greatly  sim- 
plifying the  labor  of  observation. 

The  most  important  of  these  primary  constants  is  that  of  hourly 
change  in  the  measure  of  lieat  through  the  day,  and  next  is  the  hourly 
variation  of  atmospheric  weight,  or  of  the  barometer.  The  elastic 
force  (or  weight)  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  another  important  element,  and 
the  numerical  expression  of  the  relation  of  the  moisture  in  its  average 
condition  to  what  the  air  may  contain  at  saturation,  constitutes  another 
constant  condition. 

The  absolute  weight  of  vapor,  in  grains  for  the  cubic  foot  of  air,  is 
a  purely  physical  element,  which  may  take  the  same  shape  as  a  con- 
stant when  derived  from  the  averages  of  long  periods. 

The  curve  of  each  of  these  conditions  in  the  succe^ion  of  days 
gives  also  a  set  of  constants,  and  the  succession  of  months  another. 
The  succession  of  years  may  give  yet  another,  if  any  periodicity  is 
found  in  the  yearly  averages,  hut  the  consideration  of  this  belongs 
to  the  question  of  Permanence  of  Climate,  which  is  given  a  separate 
place. 

A  short  period  of  observation  will  serve  to  give  some  outline  of 
each  of  the  results  in  this  case,  but  the  desired  absolute  mean  requires 
a  long  period  and  a  careful  discussion  of  the  details.  In  the  liberal 
establishment  of  British,  German  and  Eussian  observatories  the  value 
of  comparison,  with  the  necessary  element  of  distribution  of  conditions, 
was  fully  recognized ;  and  if  the  results  of  all  these  observations  were 
reduced  and  made  comparable  the  discussion  for  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes here  would  be  made  easy,  and  close  approximations  might  he 
attained  from  comparatively  short  periods  of  observation.  The  Rus- 
sian observatories  best  represent  our  own  temperate  latitudes,  and 
they  are,  fortunately,  well  and  widely  distributed.  St.  Petersburg,  Hel- 
singfors,  Moscow,  Kasan,  Catherineburg,  Tiflis,  Bamaoul,  Nertchinsk 
and  Pekin,  with  several  others,  stretch  entirely  across  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  Sitka,  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  adds  a  moat  important 
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liok  to  the  connection  witli  the  temporary  and  permanent  observatories 
in  British  America,  and  those  of  tlie  British  Islands. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  several  of  temporary  or  per- 
manent establishment,  from  whose  observations  these  constants  could 
be  derived;  the  first  was  a  partial  attempt  by  Prof.  Dewey  at  Williams 
College,  Mass.,  in  1816  to  1819;  the  next  Prof,  Loomis'  observatory  at 
Hudson,  Ohio;  Capt.  Mordecai  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  near  Philada.; 
Lieut,  GiUisa  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington ;  Prof.  Bache 
at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia ;  the  present  National  Observatory, 
and  others  of  leas  importance  in  which  some  approach  to  hourly  ob- 
servation has  been  made.  The  long  continued  observations  at  Toronto 
constitute  the  moat  valuable  American  results,  and  they  are  also  at 
the  point  best  located  to  represent  a  large  and  peculiar  district.  In 
England  there  is  little  contrast  of  positions,  and  this  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  observations  at  Leith,  Plymouth,  Kew;  the  Radclifte 
Observatory,  Oxford ;  and  others,  compared  with  what  may  be  re- 
garded aa  the  great  central  observatory  at  Greenwich. 

The  observatory  at  Paris  represents  much  the  larger  share  of  IVancc, 
and  in  Germany  and  all  the  west  of  Europe  there  is  an  ample  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  undertake  all  that  might  and  should  be  done, 
if  the  opportunity  were  sufBcient,  in  determining  constants  at  these 
points,  and  in  comparing  them  so  as  to  illustrate  the  whole  field. 
Such  a  worlr  is  beyond  measure  laborious,  and  yet  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  department  belonging  to  climatology,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
a  single  or  isolated  result  is  worth  until  many  have  been  examined 
and  compared.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say  how  fer  one  result  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  expression,  or  whether  it  may  answer  for  a  large 
area  or  not,  and  if  it  may  be  so  employed  a  good  deal  of  experiment- 
ing and  examination  is  still  necessary  to  settle  how  far  it  may  go. 
Analogies  derived  from  similar  geographical  positions  on  another  con- 
tinent may  often  help  out  a  partial  expression  or  an  imperfect  series 
of  observations,  and  for  the  interior  here  snch  aids  must  at  present  be 
employed. 

The  constant  of  horary  Tariationof  temperaturemay  have  some  general  distinctions 
assigned  to  it,  the  principal  one  of  whioh  is  that  the  daily  curve  is  sharpest  in.  interior 
and  continental  positione,  and  least  abrupt  and  estreme  at  maritime  positions,  and  on 
the  west  coasts  of  contiaeata  in  temperate  latitudes.  Most  of  the  American  observa- 
tions are  so  placed  in  lines  as  to  represent  the  estremes  of  this  cnrve,  or  the  higliest 
and  lowest  points  for  the  day,  and  tliey  may  be  used  to  show  this  general  fact  for  that 
reason.  A  few  citations  will  illustrate  this  point,  all  except  Bitka  being  derived  from 
observations  for  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four ;  the  night  hours  from.  11  p,  m.  to  6  a. 
m.  being  omitted  at  Sitkii, 
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These  rosnlta  resemble  those  of  the  mean,  temperature  of  the  months  in  heing  near 
the  natural  positions,  or  those  of  the  sun,  on.  the  west  coasts  of  continents  and  in 
maritime  positions,  and  in  being  prolonged  one,  two,  or  three  hours  beyond  these 
natural  points  in  interior  and  continental  positions.  In  England  a^d  at  Sitka  (proba- 
bly on  all  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  also,)  it  is  warmest  one  hour  after  the 
highest  position  of  the  sun,  or  at  one  to  one  and  a  half  o'clock  afternoon  ;  while  at 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Toronto  in  the  United  States,  and  at  Pekin,  Bamaoul, 
and  Nertchinsk  in  Asia  and  Europe  the  warmest  point  is  at  2Jto  3  o'clock  afternoon — 
two  hours  or  more  later.  The  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four  changes  its  position,  simi- 
larly, though  it  is  always  two  and  a  half  to  fire  hours  after  midnight.  Though  a  much 
more  thorough  summary  of  observations  is  necessary  to  settle  the  precise  positions  of 
these  points,  the  above  may  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  point  under  consideration 
which  maybe  stated  to  be,/r5(;  that  the  ivarmesi  and  coldest  kouTs  of  the  day  are  alwaya 

Second !  that  the  warmest  hour  of  the  twecty-fonr  is  nearest  the  natural  point  on 
the  west  coasts  of  the  continents  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  there  it  is  usually  at  one 
to  one  and  a  half  o'clock  afternoon;  while  it  is  farthest  removed  from  the  natural 
point  in  the  interior  and  east  coasts  being  there  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
hours  afternoon. 

Third;  that  the  coldest  hoar  of  the  twenty-four  is  always  farther  from  midnight 
than  the  warmest  hoar  is  from  noon ;  varying,  as  in  the  first  case,  from  three  o'clock 
to  six  or  seven  o'clock  morning. 

The  difference  of  latitude  of  course  makes  a  difference  in  tho  morning  hours,  as  in 
England,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Sitka,  the  sun  rises  earlier  than  at  Washington  ( 
but  the  effect  of  radiation  and  of  other  natural  causes  of  refrigeration  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  continental  positions,  and  it  goes  on  to  a  later  hour.  The  increase  of 
heat  is  similarly  prolonged,  particularly  so  in  the  warmer  months  and  lower  latitudes  ; 
and  this  extension  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
heat  nearly  to  sunset,  and  to  throw  the  highest  point  at  4  o'clock,  with  a  very  slight 
fall  from  that  hour  to  6  o'clock,  afternoon.  The  curves  of  Plate  XIII,  projected  in  greater 
part  from  hourly  observations,  and  in  part  from  a  graphic  interpolation  between  obser- 
vations at  three  or  four  hours  daily,  will  represent  the  daily  changes  of  temperature 
for  as  much  of  the  United  States  in  temperate  latitudes,  with  its  equivalents  elsewhere, 
as  has  been  observed  sufficiently  to  permit  any  illustration. 

A  comparison  of  these  ourves  will  at  once  show  the  differences  just  remarked ;  To- 
ronto, Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Pekin,  on  the  east  of  the  great  continental  areas, 
have  the  maximum  points  of  the  daily  heat  thrown  forward  to  3  or  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
while  Greenwich,  Sitka,  and  San  Francisco  particularly,  have  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  much  earlier  and  within  one  or  two  hours  of  the  natural  point  of  13  o'clock.  All 
southern  portions  in  the  United  States  are  similar,  and  Key  West,  which  approaches 
nearest  the  tropics,  shows  its  maximum  heat  at  one  o'clock  afternoon,     San  Francisco 
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and  Lower  Texas  are  affected  by  local  causes,  a  strong  day  wind  from  the  sea  existing 
at  botli  localities,  and  all  along  the  coasts  they  represent.  In  the  montlily  means  the 
tour  is  thrown  later  by  the  ooeurrence  of  days  in  which  the  local  cause  is  not  felt, 
and  there  are  enough  of  these  in  each  month  to  bring  the  maximum  liour  nearly  to 
12  o'clock. 
The  authorities  for  the  positions  giren  these  curves  (Plate  SIII)  are  the  following ; 
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The  following  are  the  numerical  corrections  used  for  the  several  hoots  at  the  prin- 
cipal points,  given  however,  with  their  natural  signs,  or  the  range  above  the  mean 
being  marked  as  excess,  and  that  below  the  mean  as  deficiency. 
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The  most  remarkable  and  important  practical  diatiaotion  estats  on  ike  coast  of 
California,  in  the  cold  midday  of  all  the  snmmer  months  at  positions  exposed  to  tLe 
aea  winds.  This  rednced.  temperature  affects  cnltivation  largely,  and  along  the  imme- 
diate coast  few  ot  the  peottliar  staples  of  the  eastern  States  ripen,  or  not  tlioae  of  tro- 
pical associations,  particularly  Indian  com.  The  sensible  climate  is  singnlarly  changed, 
and  overooats  become  indispensable  in  the  middle  of  a,  July  day  at  a  latitude  where 
the  me^n  annual  temperature  exceeds  that  of  Baltimore,  and  where  the  mean  of  winter 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  at  Charlestoa.  The  increase  of  heat  in  the  morning  hours  is 
very  rapid  here  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  so  much  of  the  cnrve  is  even  sharper 
than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  from  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  heat  steaiiily  declines, 
standing  seTeral  degrees  lower  for  the  whole  afternoon  than  in  any  other  district  of 
the  same  latitude. 


The 


of  the  Gulf  of  Mesioo  are  similarly 
.  Usually  the  coast  fully  open  to  thi 
ling,  as  at  any  subsef[ueiit  hour,  the  temj>era 
al  hours,  or  nearly  until  four  o'clock  in 


lidday,  though  in  a  much 
warm  at  10  o'clock, 
early  the  Same  for 
The  reduction  la  most  extreme 
n  the  coast  of  Texas,  where,  for  the  distance  from  Galveston  to  the  Kio  Grande,  the 
sea  breeze  becomes  a  monsoon  for  four  or  five  months.  This  reduced  curve  greatly 
improves  the  sensible  climate  of  the  States  bordering  the  Gulf,  and  saves  the  districts 
nearest  the  sea  from  what  would  prove  a  dangerous  excess  of  heat  with  the  large 
quantity  of  moisture  present  there. 


ABSOLUTE  POSITION  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE  CURVE. 

The  most  important  practical  feature  of  tlie  analysis  of  the  J'early 
temperature  curve  is  its  reference  to  a  positive  base,  and  the  indication 
of  the  seasons  relative  to  that.  Using  the  terms  which  express  the 
divisions  important  to  practical  interests,  the  winter,  spring,  summer 
and  autumn,  vary  greatly  in  position  in  the  curve,  and  in  duration. 
The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  getting  positive  definitions  for  these  sea- 
sons in  the  means  of  temperature,  hecause  like  measures  do  not  always, 
or  positively,  express  like  conditions,  particularly  when  the  extremely 
contrasted  districts  are  compared.  December  and  January  at  New 
Orleans  are  ecLual  in  temperature  to  May  in  the  New  England  States, 
yet  vegetation  is  very  active  during  most  of  the  month  at  the  north, 
and  almost  wholly  dormant  at  New  Orleans.  February,  with  a  mean 
two  or  three  degrees  above  that  of  either  of  the  first  named  months, 
is  the  first  spring  month  at  the  borders  of  the  Gulf,  though  vegetation 
is  far  less  rapid  than  in  May  at  Philadelphia,     In  some  of  the  forest 
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trees  tlie  movement  of  sap  and  the  swelling  of  buds  are  active  m  a 
month  of  a  mean  temperature  of  30°,  in  high  latitudes. 

The  transition  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  are  so  ahrupt  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  to  be  ahnost  universally  described  aa 
very  short.  They  are  particularly  so  in  Canada,  and  Volney  expresses 
the  same  idea  in  his  customary  form  of  esaggeratioa  in  saying  that 
"in  all  North  America  there  is  no  season  answering  to  spring,"  The 
entire  period  of  leaf  expansion  from  the  first  swelling  of  the  buds  is, 
however,  never  less  than  sixty  days,  and  in  the  central  and  southern 
districts  from  seventy  to  nearly  ninety.  The  period  of  declining 
vegetation  is  equally  prolonged  there,  though  it  is  very  short  and 
abrupt  in  the  extreme  northern  districts,  not  reaching  fifty  days  in 
Canada. 

Though  the  requisite  definition  is  extremely  difficult  of  attainment, 
and  cannot  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  temperature  constant  for  but  a 
single  locality  or  single  line,  the  effort  will  be  made  in  the  following 
table  to  define  the  constants  of  the  seasons ;— the  leafing,  flowering, 
fruiting,  and  dormant  season, — for  all  the  more  important  divisions  of 
our  climate.  To  these  the  variable  measures  of  temperature  actually 
existing  will  be  attached  in  a  separate  list,  to  show  the  variable  sig- 
nification of  temperature  measures  alone. 

Mr.  Poole  has  assumed  tlie  mean  annual  temperature  at  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia, 
as  a  fixed  line  from  which  U>  measure  the  limits  of  the  seasons,  taking  the  extreme 
range  of  61P  which  ooeurs  there  as  the  quantity  to  be  divided  eqnallyfor  tlie  seasons, 
each  having  a  maroli  of  20^.  The  annual  mean  is  there  4^,  and  the  extremes  of 
spring  and  autumn,  therefore,  S20  and  52Pi  while  the  spaces  having  a  higher  and  a 
lower  temperature  fall  into  the  sommer  and  niater.  If  the  cnrve  between  the 
monthly  means  at  each  station  were  projected,  and  the  line  then  cut  \>y  a  correct 
standard  for  each,  distiiot,  the  seasons  could  so  he  divided  for  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  hut  the  greatest  difficulty  is  found  infigitd        m  tith 

departures  which  should  limit  the  intermel    t  Tt      m  f  42         far 

from  correctly  representing  the  spring  even     tBl  dthdnntwl        t 

Washington,  which  covers  a  period  of  at  least  th        m     tlis  li  gl    m     tl 

low  as  320.     The  daily  mean  of  32=  which  mKthb  fpgt^ 

Scotia  on  the  first  of  April  must  be  changed  f    42  iy   t  W    h    gt       wl     h  p      t 

is  reached  oji  March  4tli. 

Again,  the  winter  is  dormant  nearly  a  montl     t  Ch    1    t  db  h  witl    tl 

mean  temperature  50O  and  520  ;  though  perh  p    tl  ^  b         d    f  1      fc  t 

tioD  only,  and  of  that  liable  to  injury  by  frost       Th        m  d  t        j  1 

the  entire  coast  of  the  Gulf  in  the  latitude     fMbl         dNwOl  d 

muchlower,  in  Texas,  since  the  winter  at  Mat  m  dth   m     th.   fth    E     Ora   1 

is  one  of  more  or  less  oomplel«  suspension  of  th  g  wth  fnnl  dtdjlt 
though  so  low  as  the  26th  parallel,  or  four  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  New  Orleans. 
Here  the  mean  temperature  does  not  get  below  SOO ;  at  Neir  Orleans  it  is  540.S,  and  at 
Mobile  530.  There  are  thus  three  periods  equally  distant,  which  may  be  assigned  to 
districts  equally  separated,  as  the  points  of  dtpartiire  /or  the  advance  of  teiaperalure 
which  rfoives  annual  vegetation,  and  constitutes  the  spring  ;  and  these  have  the  tempera- 
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turea  of  32°  foe  Nova  Scotia  and  the  northern  lake  district ;  420  for  Waalungton,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  St.  Louis ;  and  52o  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  coast  at  a  point  sufficiently 
removed  to  arold  tte  merely  maritime  effect.  In  California  the  point  of  52©  marks 
the  spring  at  San  Ftanoiaoo  and  southward,  and  in  Oregon  it  falla  to  420. 

In  the  application  of  these  necessarily  empirical  measures  there  may  be  many 
irregularities,  but  the  effort  to  apply  them  may  serve  to  assist  inquiry,  and  to  form 
some  definite  basis  for  this  somewhat  singular  discussion.  The  object  is  to  define  the 
periods  of  the  natural  constants,  which  constitate,  in  the  words  of  Howard, "  the  germi- 
nating, leafing  epring;  the  flowering  summer;  the  fruit-bearing  autumn;  and  the 
dormant,  naked  winter."  In  the  following  table  these  points  are  in  some  oases  defi- 
nitely, and  in  others  ronghly  indicated. 

Date  of  Commencement  and  End  of  Each  Season,  with  the  number  of 
days'  duration  of  each. 


sr.,™. 

™h«eb. 

a™«. 

Albion  Minss,'  H.  Bcotia 
Onebco     .     '.       .       . 

Mch.aS-3nne   1 
Apl,  10-JunelO 

m 

70 
« 

o; 

10 

June  a-Sep.a5 
Junell-Sep.lO 
Jnne  11-Sep.  13 
rune  0-Sep.  ao 

rone  3-9ep!  ao 

lay  ai-Oct!  1 
Slay  IB-Oot.   1 
May  16-Oct.   1 
May  ItWJct.   3 
MaJ-    4-Oct.lD 
Apl.  16-0c(,  20 
ipl,  a-HoT,10 

ipi,  16-Oct.  ao 
^?i«-oota! 

Apl.  16-Oct,  10 
Hay  16-Sep,  S 

MSJai-ofi.  : 

Juneie-Sepill 
Jnac  9-Sep.l3 
June  16-Sep,  10 
Junell-Sep.  6 
Jnne  16-Sep,  1 
JnnelS-Ang.Sl 
May  16-Sep,  23 
»ay  16-Sep,  10 

j«Q«  n5..is 

Jnne  a-Sep,  10 
Junell-Sep.  : 

June  1-Oct,  10 

SL'S''io 

Janell-Sti'l 
June  a-B^,  1 
June  nS. 
June  a-Sei,.l 
Jnnel6-Se^, 

06 

3t 
.36 

% 
aiJ 

1 

I'oi 

si 

10] 

i« 

Sep.  a6-H0T,  2T  63  Hot.  aS-Moh.  27 
Sep,  16-HoT.   1  «B0T,  a-ApL    9 

\^ 

Bnrlinglon,  Vt. 

Sep,  31-Oct.  as 

^^:S^c"? 

ir  SiSoT " 

)M,'   a^HoTiac 
Oct.    a-HoT.  ao 

Oct.    l-HoT,  s 

SsSI 

itau'ai-DBt  10 

let.  26-Deo,  1( 

}cL  21-Deo.'lO 
Oct.  16-H0T,as 
Hot.   a-Dec,  IB 
Not.   2-D6I1,    1 

Dot.   B~HoT,  ao 

Oct,     a-HoV,lfl 
Hep,  29-BoT.lO 
OM.     S-HOT.IO 
Oot.    a-HoT.li 
Sep.  18-Hoy.U 

Sep!  ig-o«t  ai 

Sep.  ll-Oct  23 
Sep.    B-Oct.  K 

se|:  jiJr^.il 

Sep,  16-NOT.  1 
Sep,  16-HoT.lS 
SS.  11-EOT.  1 
Sep.    a-Oet.  ai 

Oct!     1-DeI*   1 
Oct,  18-Dec.  10 
Oct.  19-Det    : 

Se"'l«-]>^.    ' 

^:  itsZ:  ■ 

Sep,    2-NOT.  1 

33  Oct,  at-Mcb.a» 

46  Hoy,  6-Moh.lB 
7a  Dec,    a-M(sh.U 
o«,B0T.16-   cb.l4 
4I,floT.  a-    oh,  19 

47:bot,  a-  ch,  19 

4BH0T.  16-   oh.  14 

io,Ho»,ai-  ch.u 
ia'MoTiae-  eh!  a 

01  Deo.    1-  eb,  17 
50;Doc,  ll-Jan.  81 

*" 

Bew  Bedford   . 
Mew  York  (City)     . 

Mch!lO-Jnne  1 

JO 

KHebur/    :    :    : 

Philadelphia    , 

Mch.2l>-Jnne  4 
Moh,  IS-May  ao 
Mch.lS-May  16 
Mch,   B-May  10 
Mcb.  a-May  13 

M 

Feb.    1-Apl,  10 

Si 

PensMola        ,        .       . 

BrownsTiiie,  Texas 
Eau  Antonio,  Texas 

F"t  Qlbsoa  ;    ;   ■. 

Bl,  Louis,       .        ,        , 
HarT^ta^  Ohio'        '.       '. 

Feb,    1-Apl,  1.1 

Feb.    1-ApI,  IS 

jla.  2.-i->Zh.  31 
Feb.    1-ApL  10 
Feb,  14-A?1,  30 
Feb,  20-May    4 
Moh.  4.Msy  10 
Met.  1-May  IS 
Moh.  6-May  SO 

44 
30 

3( 

4; 

61 

si 

ei 

)BC,  16-J8n,  31 

roT.ae-Fob,  as 

l^'lO-Jan.  i 
HI.    a-Jan,  8j 

"ill-lftih.  i 

or!  n-Moh!  K 
ot.  as-Api,  * 
Bt.  a4-Hoh.aa 

>et.  at-Apl,  11 

jrt!  li^lpi!  li 

OoU     l-May    B 
BoT,ll-IIch.  e 
Mot.  2-Mch.H 
Hor.ie-Feb.  ai 

ooiT'  ar-Moh!  3 

HoT.16-reb.  28 
Deo,    6-Jan.  3 

Dec!    a-F™;    1 

Doc!    a-Feb!  11 

113 

Ft,  wmiara,  L,  Superior 
Saakalchawan,  Cumb'  a  H 
MBrtin'B  Falls,  Brit.  Am 
Ft.Franklin,at.BearI,.' 
Fort  Loarenworth  . 
Fort  Keirney  , 

Qreat  EaitLake       ', 

Apl,    6-JuoelO 
Moh,ai-Jone  a 

my  ^nSeil 
Met.  10-May  lo 
Moh,  lo-Kft7  10 
Moh.  1-J»ne  1 
Mpli,15_Iii»=  1 

164 
148 

SB 

133 
100 

Ft,  FlIliQoie,  n'r  El  Fuo 

ISSFJIidsco"       * 
San  Joaqnln  (Ft.  Miller) 

La^'tSfwaUl^wX" 

Feb.    1-ApL  3 

Feb,  ao-Jnne  1 
Feb.  20-Jnnel 

Mch'.lO-J™! 

02 
13S 

Sllka,  Kussian  aimer. 

Mch.  I-Juuel 

Hot.  a-Feb.  as 

"• 
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Measures  of  Temperature  assumed  as  ike  Limits  of  the  Sea-sms  in  the 
Various  Districts  of  the  Table. 

Spring.  Anlni 


Hew  Bedford,  Uaei 


Ft.  SnoUiug 
Ft.  WtUlam, 


In  reyiew  of  these  statistics,  wliioli  cannot  be  far  from  accuracy,  though  Eeeeasarily 
estimates  and  approximations,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  the  range  of  temperature 
marking  the  awakening  of  vegetation  is  so  great  aa  from  SIP  to  60O — the  point  being 
at  3IP  on  the  Saskatchawan,  and  at  60°  at  Matamoros,  on  the  tower  Rio  Grande.  This 
last  is  the  lowest  point  to  which  it  way  be  said  that  the  dormant  wintec  extends  on 
this  continent,  and  it  is  nearer  the  tropics  than  any  similar  point  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent at  sea  level.  The  leafing  process  which  we  define  as  the  spring,  is  also  com- 
pleted at  a  temperature  considerably  Tariable,  ranging  from  550  at  Sitka  and  in  Kova 
Scotia  to  70°  or  over  at  Matamoros ;  but  tlie  limit  is  not  abrupt  at  the  borders  of  the 
Gnlf,  or  in  any  semi-tropical  districts. 

A  summer  interval  then  succeeds,  varying  from  78  to  215  days    n  du  he 

range  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  lower  Teias  ;  the  a      ag  m    d  e 

latitudes,  aa  at  Washington  and  St.  Louis,  being  140  days.  Th  mm  n  m  n  of 
antumn  is  quite  similar  to  the  close  of  spring  in  its  mean  of  daily  mpe  a  u  e  ex  ept 
at  the  colder  interior  districts  having  the  shortest  summer,  where  ve^e  a  on  ragglea 
forward  nnder  a  temperature  ICP  lower  at  this  critical  period.  The  earth  s  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere  in  this  district  nnder  the  rapid  (leoline  of  temperature,  and 
this  assists  the  preservation  of  activity  in  the  vegetation,  which  continues  at  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  5(P.  The  highest  extreme  is  71°  in  Texas,  and  the  average 
630  for  the  middle  latitudes.  The  completion  of  this  period  of  decUning  vegetation, 
or  its  absolute  suspension  in  winter,  varies  much  as  the  opening  of  spring  varies,  and 
it  has  the  extremes  at  32°  and  620,  with  the  average  for  the  latitude  of  Washington 
at  420.  Tiie  period  of  this  decline  to  winter  is  everywhere  less  than  that  of  the 
spring,  and  it  is  most  prolonged  at  tlie  cooler  maritime  positions,  where,  as  at  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Bedford,  and  Vancouver,  the  most  extended  periods  appear,  both  relatively 
and  absolutely.  It  is  variable  from  peculiar  cauaes  in  some  districts,  as  at  San  Antonio, 
where  the  summer  is  prolonged  by  local  influences,  and  winter  at  length  comes  ab* 
mptly ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  St.  Augustine,  and  Kachitoches,  are  instances  ol^o. 
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The  winter  is,  of  course,  only  defined  relatively  a  il  t  f  f  n  Ijeing  a  complete 
anspensioii  of  vegetation  at  tlie  borders  of  tlie  Gulf  yet  t  n  1  more  completely 
Bneli  everywhere  east  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  th  a  the  E  op  n  winter,  or  that  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  At  London  meadows  are  not  nf  equenlly  g  een  for  the  entire 
winter,  and  on  all  the  west  coasts  of  Europe,  eren  to  Norway  the  earth  rarely  freeies, 
and  most  perennials  retain  some  appearance  of  growtl  It  s  so  on  tlie  Pacific  eoast^ 
and  at  Puget's  sound  the  grass  scarcely  ceases  to  grow.  But  in  the  eastern  United 
States  vegetation  is  thrown  into  a  dormant  state,  almost  uniformly,  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  the  Gulf  in  Louisiana,  and  the  estensive  plains  and  marshes  of  succulent 
grasses  and  eanea  there,  most  of  which  are  liable  to  destruction  by  fro^t,  become 
blackened  with  the  dead  mass  destroyed  by  the  frosts  and  cold  winds  of  December, 
At  interrals  this  is  a  very  complete  establishment  of  winter  according  to  the  ideas 
attached  to  that  season  in  the  middle  latitudes,  though  at  others  it  may  fail  to 

The  lowest  mean  daily  temperature  belonging  to  this  position  as  a  constant  is  540, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  dormant  period  cannot  be  below  550 ;  which  are  the  highest 
assigned  to  any  winter  period  elsewhere,  esoept  at  St.  Augustine,  and  Brownsville 
(Matamoros)  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  At  these  last  points  the  winter  is  iiTegular, 
and  perhaps  its  indication  as  a  constant  is  in  some  measure  problematical. 

The  winter  period  is  always  less  than  that  of  summer, — it  ie  least  at  St.  Augustine 
and  Brownsville,  35  to  40  days  ;  and  greatest  at  the  north  of- Lake  Superior,  178  to 
186  days.  The  whole  period  of  sensible  winter,  as  it  may  be  called,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  snow  and  ice  in  the  northern  districts,  and  the  absence  of  grasses  for  the  sup- 
port of  cattle,  is  of  course  much  greater,  and  it  may  be  set  down  as  including  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  spring,  or  30  to  45  days  in  addition.  But  during  this  period  many 
forms  of  vegetable  life  are  extremely  active,  particularly  the  sap  of  trees,  and  of  the 
roots  of  grasses,  and  winter  grains,  even  beneath  a  covering  of  snow. 

Though  the  matter  is  somewhat  difficnlt  to  place  appropriately,  like  that  in  many 
other  branches  of  climatology,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  leading  phe- 
nomena marking  the  progress  of  the  seasons  in  the  principal  districts.  The  temper- 
ature curve  is  a  physical  constant  of  the  most  i)OBitive  character,  though  it  can  only 
be  defined  by  an  extended  series  of  observations,  and  it  may  rarely  or  never  be  evolved 
from  any  formula  expressive  of  a  general  law.  Like  the  temperature  distribution  in 
latitude,  no  one  district  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  one 
sufficiently  extended  to  make  the  use  of  a  formula  at  all  serviceable  beyond  the  pur- 
poses of  interpolation  in  an  incomplete  series.  Every  aid  to  the  definition  drawn  from 
sensible  phenomena  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  assist  the  explanation  of  temper- 
ature measures,  as  we  find  these  to  stand  at  very  different  positive  points  in  different 
latitudes.  The  leafing,  and  the  fall  of  leaf  from  deciduous  trees  of  the  same  species, 
are  at  very  different  temperatures  on  the  Saakatohawan  aad  at  Washington  respect- 
ively, for  instance,  and  the  significance  of  these  respective  temperatures  must  be  de- 
fined by  reference  to  the  phenomena  themselves. 

Richardson  has  given,  in  his  Arctic  Expedition  In  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  seve- 
ral admirable  briefs  of  the  "phenomena  indicating  the  progress  of  the  seasons"  at 
various  points  in  British  America  within  the  temperate  latitudes,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced here  in  a  condensed  form,  as  the  preface  to  those  cited  for  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  a  list  of  the  "  Phenomena  indicating  Ike  Progress  of  Oie  Seasons"  at  Martin's 
Falls,  midway  between  late  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay,  lat.  51o  32',  long.  SCO  39', 
on  Albany  River.  The  three  months  Dec.  to  Feb.  he  designates  as  here  "  dead  winter 
montlis;" — soma  lai^e  owls,  and  a  few  ptarmigan  arriving  from  the  north,  remain .    At 

*  See  Darby's  varioua  description  of  Louisiana.  "Tiie  prairies  below  30O  north 
latitude  have  often  the  dry  stubble  like  aspect  of  fields  from  which  the  grain  has  bees 
cut."     (Geog.  and  Stat.  Descrip.  of  La.,  &c.,  p.  7S.) 
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the  close  of  March  the  willow-groose  go  northward,  and  the  snn  has  some  elTect  to 
settle  the  snow;  in  April  inseots  come  through  it  on  mild  days,  and  a  crust  forms, 
snow  birds  come  early  in  this  month,  and  near  the  close  the  Canada  goose  and  some 
ducks,  with  the  robin  (red-breasted  thtush) . 

At  the  first  of  May  the  snow  melts  rapidly,  the  groand  appearing ;  wild  geeao  and 
dueks  pass  northward,  and  small  birds  appear.  At  the  middle  of  the  month  tlie  early 
forest  bttds  appear;  the  large  rivers  break  up,  and  fish  ascend  them;  frogs  are  heard, 
and  inosc[uitoes  appear.  At  the  last  of  the  month  the  aspen  and  early  forest-trees  are 
in  leaf,  and  the  last  of  the  spring  birds  arrive.  At  tlia  first  of  June  woodland  (lowers 
appear,  bnt  night  frosts  are  common,  and  the  gronnd  is  still  frozen  at  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  latest  ahmhs  and  trees  are  in  leaf,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  the  full  summer,  with  its  close  heat  and  profusion  of  insect  life,  is  estab- 
lished. July  ia  the  warmest  month, — the  rivers  are  low,  cattle  feed  in  the  night  to  avoid 
insects,  strawberries  ripen,  and  stnrgeon  return  to  deep  water.  In  August  sultry  wea- 
ther occurs,  with  thunderstorms  followed  by  chilly  nights.  Pigeons  and  young  geese 
appear,  sand-flies  abonnd,  onrrants  ripen,  &c.  Early  in  September  frosty  nights  may 
he  expected,  insectivorous  birds  depart,  at  the  middle  severe  night  frosts  oecnr,  and 
woodland  leaves  tnm  yellow ;  at  the  close  of  the  month  moat  of  the  migratory  birds 
and  water-fowl  have  gone  south.  Early  in  October  all  leaves  fall,  and  the  last  migra- 
tory fowl  disappear ;  at  the  20th  small  lakes  and  rivers  freeze  ;  at  the  close  some  snow 
remains  on  the  ground,  the  hare  and  ermine  whiten,  &o.  At  the  middle  of  Kovember 
winter  is  fully  set  in. 

A  similar  list  of  phenomena  is  given  tor  1827  at  Carlton  House,  lat.  52o  51',  long. 
106O  13',  on  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Saskatchawan  basin,  1100  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
differs  greatly  in  the  advance  of  spring  from  the  place  before  described,  and  the  value 
of  these  references  in  defining  the  climate  of  the  great  area  of  the  northwest  renders 
it  desirable  to  make  some  extracts  from  these  notes  here. 


Aprs  1st    Mgny  birrts  of  Ihe  sparrow  tribe  (PringiSidie)  wpre  seen ;  2d,  awana  arrived  ;  3d,  ninch  suow 

OOB  birfla ;  floweta  of  Anemone  palens :  271h,  ice  in  the  Saakalcliawan  gavo  way,  froga  hetri ; 
asth,  Canada  orsnes  (Or™  OanaStxai))  artivod. 
Xayl,  Snowbirds  dlBappeac;  2d,  most  of  tbo  waterfowl  arrived. ;  4th,  J*Moi  4om!H  in  flower ;  5lli,  varioos 
oarieesin  flower,  nMn  and  raHM«eujMj ;  6Ui,  many  golls  arrlvBd;  7th,  aap  of  the  aah-leated  maple 

flrat  aesn;  X«h,  gooseberry  buebos  coming  into  leaf;  aab-leaved  maple  flowering,  seven  days  after 

"The  average  anlecsdenceof  spring  phenomena  at  Cariton  House  to  thelt  occurrence  al  Cnmberland 

neariy  cotinlerbalanccd  by  300  feel  oF  greater  allitnde  ;  bnt  the  dry  sandy  aoU  of  Iho  plains,  irhloh  ate 
CBfly  dennded  of  snow,  glvea  tbe  spring  Ibere  a  great  anperiority  over  thai  of  the  lower  cooalry  where 
the  gronnd  Is  almost  submerged,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  ice-bound  a  month  after  the  river  is  open." 

Progress  of  the  Seasons  at  Oumberland  House;  Lat.  53°  57',  Jong.  102" 
20',  altitude  ^00  feet.  By  Dr.  Richardson  in  1820,  and  Chief  Factor 
John  Lee  Lewis  in  1839-40. 

JUiircft  UI^Vli.    Water  In  pools,  and  much  bare  ground  viailile  in  ISM :  81h-12lh,  In  1820  a  licavy  body 
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April  M.  Saaktttnhawsn  river  fmien  egain  (1820).  71h,  barking  aowe  in  1820,  (in  IBtO  on  the  191h.) 
lOlh,  willow  catkins  opening ;  lath  geeac  und  sn-ana  in  1S2H,  but  In  18W  they  were  not  seen  till  the 
20ih ;  17th,  plovers  ana  orioles  seen;  ISlh.Canaaiaii  Jays  ana  flr-oatcliet3;frogB  heard  ;2eih,  "the 
sugar  harvest,  which  la  collected  in  this  (Ustilct  tnm  the  SegunOo  fraxini/Mum  (ssh-leaved 
maple)  cDoimenoed  on  (he  20th  ot  this  month,  and  lasted  nnlil  the  lOth  of  Uay."  April  2Blh  tlie 
SaskatchAwan  thoronghl;  broken  np,  Ihengh  the  loe  on  Pine  Island  Lake  did  net  dlsapjeaj'  until 

Maylat.  .InenHineiiateiutnaked  wind  fiower)iDhloseam.it«leavesnol yet  open,  (1320.)  2d.  Afallofsnew 
to  tlie  depth  or  two  feet.  (IMJ.)  13th.  Planting  potatoes.  14th.  Sowing  hailej,  (ie20.)  17th. 
Willows,  gooseberries  and  aspens  in  leaf,  (1821))— trees  hnrstlng  their  buds  psw )  Wheat  sown 
on  the  ^th  (In  1S40)  aliove  grounil.  having  gerniins.led  In  nine  dsys,  2lEt.  Barley  sown  on  14th 
above  gronnd,  22d,  Leaves  Df  trees  expajidlng  rapidly ;  23d  to  30th,  In  1810,  temperature  In  the 
Bhailoat2p.  m,  varied  from  7  a°  to  93^  Fahrenheit.  301b.  Potatoeaappearedabovegronnd, planted 
on  131b  (1840.) 

June  la*.    All  the  forest  trees  In  full  leaE 

August  1st.  Commenced  reaping  barley.  On  the  lUth,  18tb,  19th,  and  Sept.  1st.  the  thermometer  at  noon 
Tanged  from  ao°  to  90=,  being  lie  hottest  weather  of  the  month.  Moth  thunder  and  hail  on  those 
days,  (1839.) 

Sfllteoiber  Id.  Flocks  of  water  fowl  begin  to  arrive  from  thenorlh— 3d,  Brst  fall  of  snow ;  Uth,  Brsthoar 
frost,  birch  and  aspen  leaves  turn  yellow.    21al,  Very  heavy  snow ;  2tth,  thunder  and  lightning. 

Octa/ierUt.  Taking  up  potatoes;  0th,  leaves  all  fellen  from  decidnoua  trees;  14th,  waterfowl  going 
south  In  large  aocfce,  ISSfl.    13th,  Baya  of  the  lake  froien  over ;  18th,  ground  froien  hard  ■,  17th,  last 


Kicliardson  says  that "  tropitsal  temperatures  occur  in  the  Saskatchawan  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  it  jnay  be  for  only  a  few  hours  at  a  time  in  aummar,  yet  the  three  summer 
months  geldom  pass  without  night  frosts.  These  destroy  tender  phtnts,  and  in  unto- 
ward seasons  injure  the  growth  of  cerealia.  Wheat,  however,  ripens  well  in  the  drier 
limestone  districts,  and  still  better  in  the  prairie  country.  Maize  ripens  well  at  the 
Red  River  and  Carlton  House  and  I  belieTe  at  Cumberland  House  also." 

At  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Late,  and  near  the  Arotio  Circle  (lat.  650  Ji\  long.  1230 
12')  the  seasons  differless  than  would  be  supposed  from  thoseat  the  first  place  named, 
between  I-ake  Superior  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  effect  of  greater  proximity  to  the 
Pacific  coast  ia  very  decided.  The  snow  is  here  deepest  in  March,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  April  trees  begin  to  thaw ;  at  the  10th  snow  begins  to  thaw  in  the  sunshine  and 
insects  (PoduTie)  appear  in  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  month  ptarmigan  assume  their  sum- 
mer plumage.  May  1st  to  feth  waterfowl  arrive ;  singing  birds  and  orioles  at  the 
middle  of  this  month ;  towards  the  end  of  May  the  birch  and  willow  open  their  catkins 
and  foliage.  Early  in  June  several  anemones  are  in  flower,  frogs  are  most  abundant, 
and  "  at  the  middle  of  the  mcnth  summer  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established." 
Strawberries  ripen  at  July  IBth,  and  all  other  northern  berries  soon  after.  At  the  last 
of  August  the  geese  fly  southward,  snow  falls,  and  by  September  10th  leaves  of  deci- 
duous trees  begin  to  fall ;  by  the  18th  nearly  all  the  migratory  birds  have  left.  The 
frost  sets  in  severely  before  the  end  of  September ;  small  lakes  are  frozen  by  October 
10th  and  the  last  waterfowl  depart ;  by  the  20th  winter  is  fully  established. 

At  this  point  the  period  between  the  first  appearance  of  vegetation  and  the  fall  of 
leaves  from  deciduous  trees  is  one  hundred  days,  which  is  the  full  length  of  time  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  plants.  This  embraces  77  days  of  snmmer,ending  with  August, 
and  23  of  spring,  beginning  near  the  21at  of  May.  The  spring  has  been  reckoned 
earlier  than  any  appearance  of  leaflng  in  the  foregoing  classification,  and  from  the 
oomraencement  ot  the  circulation  of  sap  and  vivifleation  of  vegetable  toims  in  any 
manner,  which  brings  it  to  the  0th  of  May. 

Progress  of  the  Seasom  at  Fort  William,  Lake  Superior  {north  shore,  Lat 
48°  23',  Long.  89°  22'),  1840. 

Aprllid.    Tbeeapof  Ihesngaf  maple  began  to  run  ;  fllh,  first  wild  duota  ;  lOlh  gulls,  hutlerlties  ;  Both 
general  tli aw  commences— ground  frozen  to  the  depth  of  3  foot  S  inches;  Slst  wild geesa— 30lh 
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Junt  \Mh.    Swallo-WE  bnildiug  in  tiie  outhouEeg. 

Jidylitth.    Barleyjnst  comingluto  ear;  potatoes  in  dower  ;  laspljerrieQ  lipeDiugr 
Anguet  iih.    Eed  corranls  snd  blaa-terries  (vMCinimn.)  perftcll j  ripe ;  Uth,  barlpy  ripi^nlng  ;  31st, 
awallowa  bare  dleappe&red' 

23d,  dutks  and  geese  Kning  eonthward. 
Odi^ifr  TtA.    Le&ves  uf  bircb  unl  aapen  lUUng ;  thnnder  on  «tli,  14t1i  and  201h ;   14th  to  Sflth  ducks, 

geese,  plovers,  snipes  and  orioles  abuuAaat  in  the  oelgliborbood ;  31sl,  euon  birds  appear. 
y^vfrttber  Sj?,    Small  lakes  frozen  over;  Stb,  river  frozen. 

The  close  of  the  Eoaaon  of  ISUl  was  nuusuKU;  mild. 

Progress  of  the  Seas<m3  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon,  in  1838.     By  G.  B. 
Roberts,  of  the  Iliidsoa's  Bay  Company — {Bickardson.) 
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The  following  citation  in  regard  to  tlie  climate  of  Penetangnistene,  on  Lake  Huron, 
will  very  well  repreaent  all  the  Canadas,  except  near  Lake  Erie,  to  a  point  aome  dig- 
tance  below  Montreal,  It  is  also  from  Richardson's  work,  and  the  obsevvations  are  by 
Surgeon  Todd,  R.  N, 

Phenomena  Illustrative  of  tlie  Climate  of  Penetamguishene,  on  Lake  Huron. 

than  in  the  cleared  l.ands.    Uatcb  Is  clear ;  toward  the  end  of  the  month  tbe  sap  of  tbe  maple  flows ; 
flocks  of  Canitda  geese  and  ducks  appear. 
Alders  and  willows  flower  about  tbe  middle  of  April ;  lee  dlsappeics  on  the  2ilh. 

cncnmbers  and  melons  at  the  25th  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  many  wild  pleats  bloom  in  tbe  woodlands; 
•Biofa,  and  xylitstewm,  Uonlice.  hepaUca,  erythronium.  ko. 

In  Jjiiie  there  are  high  midday  beats,  and  heavy  dowa  at  night. 

In  7rilff  and  Aagait  the  weather  ia  nsnaiiy  warm  and  Buitry  ;— towards  the  middle  of  August  melons 
ripen,  and  tie  wheat  and  oat  harvosl  begins. 

In  September  maiie  ripens,  near  tbe  first  of  the  month ;  at  tho  middle  frost  destroys  corn  and  Tines ; 
forests  change  their  hue;  potatoes  are  dug,  &c. 

In  Ocfo^  the  forext  assumes  autumnal  hues  al  the  first  of  the  mouth;  at  the  middle  geese  and  dudre 
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it  of  Oliio  the  prJEcIpal  facts  may 
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dose  ot  navigation  on  the  Erie  canal  for  31  years,  1824—1854.    (Mel.  Hep.  N.  Y.,  1836.) 

At  Philadelphia  all  these  phenomena  are  eight  to  EftsBii  days  earlier  in  spring,  and 
fiflBea  to  ten  days  later  in  Auttimn,  with  a  aimilar  saccesaion ;  the  earliest  in  spring 
and  latest  In  autumn  differing  less  from  the  averages  here  given  for  the  latitude  of 
Boston  and  Rochester  than  those  belonging  to  the  warmer  months. 

In  the  following  tahle  some  average  dates  for  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  which,  have  been  observed  for  a  sufficient  period,  are  given  from 
various  sources.  The  extreme  irregularity  of  these  south  of  Virginia,  or  of  sucli  as 
relate  to  the  spring  advance  of  vegetation,  at  least,  renders  the  aconmnlation  of  sta- 
tistics of  little  use  there.  The  same  phenomena  may  be  developed  by  a  few  warm 
days  at  an  early  period,  and  afterward  suffer  weeks  of  suspension,  peihaps  to  reappear 
a  second  time  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  wholly  destroy  the  fruit.  For  the  districts 
north  of  Baltimore,  however,  the  averages  for  the  same  locality  or  vicinity,  and  of 
varions  dates,  agree  very  closely. 

*  Mean  date  derived  from  sixty-five  years  rew 
Reports.  Moan  date  of  opening  of  navigation  oj 
(10  years.) 
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Aferm  Pate  of  some  Constant  Phenomena  oftke  Seasons. 


Ig?,  Mafis.    Bond.  kc. 
n.  Mass.    Ksft, 


Eler,  Muss,    jboepital.) 

LBb,  LongIs'd,H'.  T.    (Ac& 
Salem,  H-T.    J^ejikttts. 
^N.  r.    {Acad.) 


17BS-19.17 
1839-1316    J 
1831-1936    I 


Hamilton,  (IIW  ft.)  H.  Y, 
Rochester,  9-  Y.  Detseu. 
Aobnm,  W,  Y.  (Aiad,) 
LewLBt0Q,N.r. 'jAcai.1 


Y.    (Acad.) 
ft,)^H.Y.    (Acad.) 


Oxford,  JT.  Y.    (Acsd.) 
Corfland,  N.  Y.  hoM  ft )    (Acad.) 
Praltsbufg,  M.Y:(118ift)    (Aca4,) 
Perth  imboy,  N.  J.    Parker. 
LambeitTllle,  S.  J,    Parsone. 
BaUlmore,  Md.    {—Am.) 
King  George  Co.,  Va.     Tayloe. 
Kiihmond.lS.im.K.onVa.  (—Aim.) 
CbapelHIII,  H.  C.    PhiUipa. 
CharlesloB.  S.  C.    (Ft.  Monltrle.) 
Heit  Orteane,  la.    (MIL  Poat) 
Baton  Bonge,  La.    (MIL  Fcei.) 
Hatohe:,  tUsa.    BurHiar. 

(Do.)  AMtsk. 

(Do.)  iMfi/. 

St.  Loula.'    Exaehnaiin. 
Ifear  ClixdiiDalL    /advon. 
Bnniinll  Co.,  Ohio.     WodSMOrtA. 
Madlnon,  Wise.    |iim.) 
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DAILY  CUEVE  OF  ATMOSPHEEIC  WEIGHT,  OR  HOEART 

VAEIATIOX  OF  THE  EAEOMETER. 

Tub  daily  changa  of  atmospheric  weight  in  a  curve  throngli  the  suooessive  hours  of 
the  day  is  of  praotioal  iraportanee  in  barometric  determination  of  heights  in  all  middle 
latitudes,  but  beyond  this  it  is  mainly  of  philosophical  interest.  There  are  two  daily 
tides,  which  are  vbtj  regular  and  nearly  equal  in  the  tropics,  forming  a  curve  of  two 
I,  of  which  the  first,  occurring  at  9  or  10  a.  m.,  is  a  little  the  largest,  and  the 
d  follows  at  nearly  twelve  hours  distance.     In  the  temperate  latitudes  the  mom- 
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ing  elevation  remaina  nearly  the  Earae,  but  the  ovening  tide  becomes  very  small,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  both  disappear.  Eiehardson  found  no  appearance  of  any  varia- 
tion at  bis  winter  stations  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  where  seren  months  of  Tery  acenrate 
observations  were  made  at  Fort  Confidence,  latitude  66°  54'.*  The  obseirationa  pre- 
viously made  in  high  latitudes  were  at  sea  or  on  the  Arctic  coasla,  and  this  series  may 
te  regarded  as  decisive  that  these  daily  tides  do  not  go  so  far  north  as  the  Arctic 
circle  either  on  the  continents  or  at  sea. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  distribution  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  change 
of  position  among  the  hours  in  the  high  and  arid  regions  of  the  interior  of  this  conti- 
nent, at  latitude  3IP  to  450  north.  It  is  there  later  in  reaching  the  maximnm  point 
of  the  curve  ;  at  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  New  Mesico,  nearly  at  11  o'clock, 
instead  of  at  9  in  the  morning,  as  at  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  latitudes.  At 
greater  elevations  it  is  still  later,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
occupy  with  the  principal  maximum  tlie  place  of  the  principal  minimum  at  sea  level; 
the  greater,  and  in  fact  the  only  maximum,  occurring  at  3  to  4  p.  m.,  which  are  the 
hours  of  the  lowest  bammet^r  at  sea  level. f  The  definition  of  tliis  variable  position 
is  far  from  being  complete,  as  in  most  cases  a  few  observations  only  could  be  made  at 
these  elevated  points,  and  the  averages  of  a  continued  series  are  yet  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  the  law  of  change  is.  The  approximate  curves  we  now  have  are  stUI 
of  practical  value  in  barometric  calculation,  and  they  may  lead  to  more  accurate  obser- 
vation at  similar  occasions  in  future. 

The  representative  curves,  Plate  XIII,  may  he  given  for  the  various  districts  from 
the  best  observations  at  hand,  as  in  the  former  oasc,  and  the  diagrams  explain  the 
observations  given  in  the  following  table. 

Kaemtz  remarks  that  Daniell  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  barometer  on  St,  Ber- 
nard was  higher  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning,  while  the  contrary  was  the  case 
at  Geneva.  He  gives  observations  hy  Eschmann  on  the  Riga,  and  Horner  at  Zurich, 
with  his  own  on  the  Riga  and  Faulhom,  which  establish  the  same  form  of  the  curve. 
Upon  these  observations  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  variation  is  based,  and 
an  elaborate  formula  constructed,  which  Martins  examines  and  shows  to  be  inapplica- 
ble to  Uie  requirements  of  the  whole  case.  Mari.ins  combines  the  best  five  series  of 
observations  on  the  Faulhom,  and  obtains  a  scale  which  he  regards  as  nearly  accurate ; 
it  has  a  prolonged  maximum  from  12  o'clock  noon,  to  10  p.  m.,  and  a  minimum  branch 
equally  prolonged  from  midnight  to  10  a.  m.  Four  of  the  series  used  by  him  "  agree 
with  each  other,  and  establish  the  existence  of  a  maximum  about  10  p.  m.,  and  a 
minimum  about  6  a.  m. ;  it  appears  also  that  the  maximum  of  10  a.  m.  has  receded 
to  3  p.  m.  and  the  minimum  which  follows  it  near  5  p.  m.  is  very  slight,  the  slightest 
disturbance  being  sufficient  to  cause  this  depression  or  retrograde  movement  to  disap- 

*  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observations  at  Lake  Athabasca  and  Fort  Confidence, 
1855. 

f  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes  generalizBs  upon  this  horary  curve  of  pressure,  (in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  iu  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for  1831 
-2,  p.  209,) — and  says,  "  the  St.  Bernard's  observations  demonstrate,  by  the  annual 
results  for  five  years,  1820  to  1830,  that  the  barometer  is  there,  at  8000  feet  elevation, 
lowest  at  9  a.  m.  and  highest  at  3  p.  m.  ;  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  supposed."  Prof.  Forbes  also  asserts  that  Captain  Parry's  observations  at  lati- 
tude 740  north  show  the  existence  of  all  the  oscillations  of  lower  latitudes,  including 
that  at  4  a.  m.  which  is  rare,  but  reversing  the  points  of  maximum  and  minijimm  again, 
as  on  the  higher  Alps.  He  cites  sis  months'  observations  at  Port  Famine,  Straits  of 
Magellan,  lat.  53°  38'  south,  by  Captain  King,  which  show  the  readings  at  3  p.  m.  to 
esceed  those  at  9  a.  m.  by  .0207  inch;  a  result  similar  to  tliat  at  the  Arctic  regions 
observed  by  Captain  Parry. 
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Kaemti  compares  the  amount  of  fluctnation  at  different  altitudes,  and  iafera  its 
entire  disappearance  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  Mgbest  observed  point  of  the 
Alps.  Here  we  find  it  greatest  at  elevated  points,  probably  because  tte  surface  faoiU- 
tat«3  exeeasive  local  heating,  and  thns  increases  the  discrepancy  of  day  and  niglit 
temperatures  in  the  volume  of  air  lying  over  it.  Obviously  neither  formula  proposed 
by  Kaemtz  or  Martins  will  apply  to  the  conditions  in  the  American  interior,  and  the 
scales  of  horary  correction  must  be  drawn  from  actual  observation  at  every  important 
altitude  and  district.* 

The  reduced  measure  of  oscillations  in  the  colder  months  is  pointed  out  by  the 
same  author,  and  a  table  of  differences  for  the  several  months  is  given  at  Halle  and  Milan. 
This  difference  is  practically  of  little  importance,  though  it  corroborates  the  view  that 
the  whole  oscillation  is  simply  due  to  the  daily  change  of  temperature.  Where  the 
temperature  changes  are  excessive,  we  may  anticipate  the  greatest  change  of  pressure, 
as  a  consequence,  for  any  latitude,  and  the  great  range  in  New  Mexico,  where  the  daily 
variation  of  temperature  is  very  great,  still  further  establishes  the  relation.  There  aia 
now  observations  in  sufficient  abundance  in  continental  positions  to  show  the  principal 
facts  of  importance,  and  to  permit  the  application  of  the  deductions  to  all  the  practical 
uses  of  barometric  engineering,  when  the  Russian  observatory  results  became  fuUy 
accessible. 
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*  The  same  result  in  one  respect,  that  of  being  still  decided  at  great  altitudes,  ap- 
pears in  India  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Sykes'  discussion  of  meteorological  observations 
there,  though  that  also  differs  from  the  American  form  in  occurring  nearly  at  the 
hours  observed  at  sea  level.  "  Lieut.  E.  Strachey  found  the  horary  oscillations  of 
barometer  at  an  elevation  of  18,400, 16,000,  and  11,500  feet  were  as  regular  as  on  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  and  the  hours  of  maxima  and  minima  were  the  same."  This 
was  on  the  Lunjar  mountains  in  Thibet,  at  310  3'  north  latitude.  At  Dodabetta,  8640 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  oscillation  was  .08  (sis-hundredths  of  an  inch) 
and  the  extreme  hours  9h.  40m.  o.  m.  and  3h.  40m.  p.  m.  At  this  point  "  the  most 
violent  storms  do  not  affect  the  range — ten  inches  of  rain,  and  two  days  of  violent  and 
variable  wind  on  17th  and  18th  of  April,  1847,  did  not  affect  it."  (Phil.  Trans.  1850.) 
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The  curves  for  the  middle  latitudes  are  ererywhere  similar,  having  two  unequal 
branches  placed  at  nearly  the  same  hours  in  each  case,  and  only  at  the  interior  sta- 
tions show  any  contrast  of  importance.  In  thie  interior  here  the  curve  at  Albuquerque 
presents  the  type  of  all  those  so  far  observed  ;  at  El  Paso  a  series  of  a  month  or  more 
of  observations  at  frequent  hours,  and  for  seven  days  at  15  minutes  interval  by  the 
ofBeers  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  exhibits  the  same  peculiarities,  and  another  by  the 
officers  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Survey  at  the  35th  parallel  for  a  few  days  at  ZuiJi,  a 
still  more  elevated  station  west  of  Albuquerque.  That  at  Zuili  has  its  morning  masi- 
mum  at  11  a.  m.,  as  in  the  ourve  given  here,  and  all  the  results,  partial  and  complete, 
give  the  same  indications  tor  the  arid  and  elevated  interior. 

The  postponement  of  the  greatest  daily  pressure  to  later  Lours  in  elevited  districts 
has  been  observed  at  various  points  on  the  Alps,  and  empirical  scales  of  reduction 
have  been  applied  for  different  altitudes  to  render  the  observations  comparable  with 
those  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  or  at  sea  level ;  or  equivalent  to  the  simultaneous 
observations  necessary  in  determining  differences  of  altitude. 

Though  simiiltaneous  in  time,  a  discrepancy  is  introduced  by  the  varying  position 
of  the  daily  curve,  and  the  fact  of  discrepancy  is  shown  both  by  the  ch^ngBS  in  the 
pressure  at  the  higher  point  as  absolute  quantities,  and  by  the  variable  measares  of 
height  derived  from  the  comparison  of  observations.  The  same  observer  obtains 
values  differing  largely  at  different  hours  for  the  elevation  of  poiuta  mei'Jured  biro- 
metrically  on  the  Alps,  and  different  observers  arriving  at  a  point  at  different  hcurs 
find  their  observations  not  to  agree.  Above  10,000  feet  of  elevation  thtre  is  much 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  dally  tides,  and  there  is  piobably  but  one  oscillation , 
and  above  8000  feet  the  position  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  io  nearly  or  quite 
reversed. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  open  the  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  theory  of  this  daily 
oscillation  of  pressure,  but  if  due,  as  it  appears  to  be,  simply  to  the  diily  h  it  of  the 
sun  and  the  rarefaction  it  causes,  the  extension  of  the  curves,  or  their  prolongation  to 
later  hours  at  great  elevations,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A  greater  absolute 
quantity  of  air  is  lifted  above  any  such  elevated  point  as  the  rarefaction  proceeds,  and 
though  the  pressure  at  sea  level  is  greatest  while  the  expansion  !s  in  progress,  it  is 
greatest  at  elevated  points  after  it  is  completed,  and  after  the  greater  mass  of  air  is 
lifted  above  the  point.  This  must  occur  after  the  increase  of  heat  has  ceased,  and  at 
or  after  the  warmest  hours.  It  may  be  still  greater  when  the  cooling  of  tlie  mass  is 
most  rapid  and  the  upper  rarefied  volumes  are  falling  to  lower  levels ;  or  it  may,  for 
some  little  time  then,  be  equal  to  the  pressure  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  air  is 
above  the  line  or  the  point  observed.  The  double  curve  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
absence  of  oscillations  or  reversal  of  position  at  the  borders  of  the  arctic  regions,  pre- 
sent peculiarities  not  solved  by  this  hypothesis,  perhaps,  but  the  facts  of  change  of 
hours  and  position  at  different  altitudes  in  the  middle  latitudes  are  a  strong  support 
of  the  view  that  the  daily  heat  and  rarefaction  originate  all  the  phenomena. 

The  efforts  of  the  first  observers  of  this  peculiar  curve  of  pressure  to  correct  the 
discrepancies  it  originates  may  throw  some  further  light  on  the  point,  and  its  relations 
to  barometric  engineering  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  law 
of  horary  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  impossible  to  clear  it  of  all  its 
difficulties,  however,  or  to  render  the  statement  and  illustration  complete  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  observation  and  experiment  upon  it, 

A  recent  discussion  of  the  application  of  this  variable  horary  state  to  barometric 
measurement  in  the  Alps  is  given  by  Bravais,*  with  a  scale  of  corrections  for  certain 

Humboldt  in  the  Cosmos  says  "I  have  found  the  regularity  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
aerial  ocean  undisturbed  by  storms,  hurricanes,  rain  and  carthquaies  in  the  torrid 
zones  of  the  new  continents,  on  the  coasts,  and  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet." 
•  Comptes  Rendus,  July  to  Dec.,  1850,  p.  175  ;  in  a  letter  to  M.  Mathiew. 
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honra  of  tlie  day  applicalile  to  tlie  Eigi,  Fanlhom,  and  Plateau  of  Mont  Blaiie,  as 
deduced  from  Ms  own  observations  isocabined  witli  those  of  Kaemtz  and  Martins.  It 
ia  as  follows  : — 


The  position  of  the  points  of  this  scale  differ  so  ividelj-  from  that  of  the  points  of 
maKimnm  and  minimum  pressure  at  lower  levels,  tliat  it  must  obviously  belong  to  a 
apeeifio  altitude,  yet  speoifio  altitudes  are  not  mentioned.  It  can  only  belong  to 
great  altitudes,  and  from  other  remarks  of  Bravais  in  the  same  connection,  it  doabt- 
leaa  applies  to  the  particular  altitude  of  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc,  more 
nearly  than  to  any  other,  or  to  an  altitndo  in  the  Alps  of  13,000  feet. 

Tliese  comparisons  are  with  Paris,  and  they  are  also  e([uivaleut  to  those  with  the 
sea  level ;  and  the  corrections  thus  obtained  would  apply  to  observations  by  a  solitary 
observer  who  dedncea  his  altitudes  by  comparison  with  mean  readings  for  the  lati- 
tude. M.  Bravais  also  gives  a  list  of  altitudes  deduced  from  comparison  of  barome- 
ters at  Oeneva  and  on  the  Grand  Plateau,  showing  considerable  differences  at  different 
honra,  and  rendering  it  clear  that  simnltaneous  observations  at  localities  differing  so 
largely  in  altitude  are  quite  inadequate  to  precise  determination.  As  aa  illustration 
of  these  differences  he  gives  the  following  results  :^ 

Comparison  of  Simultaneous  Readings  of  ike  Barometer  at  (he  Grand 
Plateau  and  at  Geneva. 


Another  series  gives  similar  reanlts.  Obviously  a  source  of  error  sufficiently  great 
exists  to  require  a  considerable  number  of  empirical  tables  in  attaining  accuracy 
where  the  altitudes  and  points  of  comparison  are  various,  as  in  case  a  line  were  car- 
ried over  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  altitudes  of  various  portiona  ot  it  were  determined  by 
aimultaneous  comparisons  with  Geneva,  Chamouni,  or  any  intermediate  station,  and 
other  points  were  referred  to  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  As  these  variable  scales  of  correc- 
tion are  shown  to  be  absolulely  required  for  accurate  resnlfs,  we  find  the  apparently 
simple  constant  of  horary  variation  rising  into  a  most  complicated  element,  and  prac- 
tically to  he  a  variable  source  of  error  indeed, — since  a  line  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
and  ascending  Mont  Blanc  to  descend  into  Italian  valleys  ultimately,  would  require  at 
least  three  different  scales  of  correction  for  horary  variation  alone. 

Bravais  gives  another  empirical  table  copied  from  Horner,  in  which  the  hours  and 
altitudes  are  sought  to  be  arranged  in  solution  of  the  variability  of  this  constant  in 
position.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  it  belongs  to  direct  comparisons  with  sea  level 
alone  or  not ;  but  it  obviously  does  not  vary  sufficiently  in  the  position  of  its  positive 
and  negative  quantities  with  the  changes  of  altitude,  if  the  previous  u 

Speights  in  Toises, — correction  applied. 
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These  tables  at  least  show  the  impottaaoe  of  the  new  correction  for  liorary  t, 
of  pressure,  and  that  iho  position  of  the  corve  in  the  day,  as  well  as 
quantity  of  the  correction,  varies  largely  with  the  altitude.  Homer's  table  has  a 
range  of  42  feet  above,  and  35  feet  below  the  true  position  for  the  hours  here  given, 
and  probably  a  maiimum  range  of  100  feet  between  the  estreme  hoars.  In  the  other 
tables  the  difference  is  still  greater, — between  Geneva  and  the  Grand  Plateau  amount- 
ing to  148,5  feet  in  the  estreme  range.  These  are  quantities  sufficiently  important  to 
repay  the  moat  thorough  analysis  of  their  laws. 

The  lines  of  the  recent  American  surveys  traverse  extensive  districts  lying  wholly 
above  even  the  snow  line  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  chains  of  mountains  whose  lowest 
passes  are  above  the  Merde  Glace.  All  the  problems  of  this  horary  variation  of  pres- 
sure oeour  in  the  ascents  and  descents  of  such  districts,  and  in  the  measurement  of 
the  altitude  of  every  part  and  point  by  the  barometer  alone.  The  single  comparison 
of  Santa  Ffi  with  the  sea,  or  of  Cooohatope  Pass  with  Santa  ¥i,  Fort  Massachusetts,  or 
the  sea,  which  would  be  analogous  to  the  comparisons  quoted  from  Bravais,  would 
present  hut  a  amall  portion  of  the  diffioultioB  of  this  single  correction. 

At  Albuquerque,  Kew  Mexico,  an  altitude  of  5000  feet.  Lieutenant  Whipple  found 
the  greatest  pressure  at  11  a.  m,,  and  the  least  near  5  p.  m. ;  the  f  rst  point  being 
thrown  forward  fully  two  hours,  and  the  last  nearly  as  much.  An  approsimate  scale 
of  measures  of  the  barometer,  corrected  for  temperature,  in  excess  or  deficiency  at  the 
several  hours  was  prepared  by  the  author  for  use  here,  as  follows : 


The  peouliaritiea  of  this  oun-e  a 

re  a  alow  and  sustained  increase  of  pressure  from  8 

)  11  a.  m.,  instead  of  the  more  ro 

lunded  form  this  maximum  takes  in  lower  districts. 

nd  a  very  abrupt  fall  from  the  m 

axlmum  to  the  minimum.     The  greater  measure  of 

le  variation  than  that  found  at  or 

near  the  sea  level  is  also  remarked.     Observations 

at  other  localities  in  this  elevated  and  arid  region  confirm  both  these  features,  and 
show  the  corresponding  correction  to  be  quite  indispensable  to  accurate  measurement 
of  altitudes  there.  At  Zuni,  a  stJIl  more  elevated  locality,  6350  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
few  obaetvationa  made  indicate  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  hour  of  maximum 
e  forward,  tliough  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  give  the  positive  measures  of 


This  brief  discussion  of  the  correction  having  its  basis  in  horary  v 
spheric  weight,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
computation,  to  attain  any  satisfactory  degree  of  positive  or  relative  preoi 
ciaOy  where  grades  are  determined  by  differences  of  altitude  between  plac 
at  successive  hours,  as  in  a  day's  passage  of  a  mountain  pass,  it  becomes  of  great 
practical  importance  that  this  error  should  be  corrected. 

The  extended  analysis  necessary  to  fully  illustrate  the  remaining  corrections 
required  in  practical  use  of  the  barometer  renders  a  separate  paper  necessary  for  each. 
The  non-periodic  variations  of  pressure  are  practically  the  most  important,  and  errors 
from  this  source  the  most  difficult  to  avoid.  But  this  is  not  a  correction  for  which  a 
scale  of  definite  values  may  be  employed,  yielding,  iu  this  respect,  to  another  result- 
ing from  the  unequally  heatfld  lower  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  inadequacy  of  the 
air  temperatures  observed  to  represent  the  entire  mass.  The  correction  deduced  from 
these  air  temperatures  is  therefore  erroneous, — too  great,  or  too  little,  as  the  observed 
temperatures  exceed  or  fall  below  the  true  measure  of  the  air  temperature  as  a 
mean  of  its  mass,  or  as  reduced  to  a  uniformly  decreasing  quantity  throughout  the 
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Where  t]io  lower  and  obseryed  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  differs  very  eonsideralily 
from  the  average  temperature,  aa  in  a  glen  greatly  heated  hy  the  snu,  or  in  a  valley 
greatly  cooled  hy  radiation,  the  error  from  this  sonrce  is  lai^e  if  the  altitude  is  great. 
The  correction  for  air  tempersitures  is  large  at  all  considerable  altitudes,  and  the  neces- 
sity loc  ohtaining  the  proper  tamperatnras  increases  with  the  altitude,  accordingly. 
These  corrections  are  interefiting  as  philosophical  points  in  physical  science  little 
known,  and  mnoh  more  from  their  practical  value  in  the  most  gigantic  work  of  deter- 
mination of  altitudes  with  the  harometer  ever  undertaken — almost  the  greatest  possihle 
to  he  undertaken.  The  vertical  topography  of  a  continent  has  naver  been  attempted 
hy  parallel  lines  of  exploration  on  a  scale  corresponding  with  the  system  of  Paoiflc 
Railroad  Surveys,  whose  observations  have  disclosed  these  sources  of  error,  and  shown 
them  to  ha  practical  questions,  and  whose  determinations  have  been  corrected  for  them. 

Practically  the  non-periodio  variations  of  preasurB  belonging  to  all  temperate  lati- 
tudes are  the  greatest  source  of  error  in  barometric  calculations,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  avoid.  The  earlier  theory  waa  that  all  observations  should  be  simultaneous,  and 
that  the  calculations  should  always  be  between  places  directly  eompajed.  For  verti- 
cal ascents  or  precipitous  mountain  sides  this  is  not  difficult,  but  forthe  extended  lines 
of  a  survey  it  is  qnita  impossible,  and  we  are  thrown  upon  various  espedients  for 
avoidance  of  error.  Mean  results  of  observation  for  a  period  of  three  or  more  days 
usually  ombtace  the  extremes  of  this  variation  in  this  climate,  and  as  the  altitudes 
increase,  a  less  period  is  covered  by  any  single  oscillation.  The  measure  of  variation  in 
these  non-periodic  astremes  is  also  one  decreasing  mth  the  altitude.  At  5,000  to  7,000 
feat  it  is  rarely  one-half  ita  measure  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  following  notes  of  the  history  of  the  barometer,  and  of  its  application  to  various 
purposes  of  measurement,  are  mainly  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Philosophical 
Society,  and  they  have  especial  interest  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  present 
problems  of  barometric  measurement. 

Dr.  Beal,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  these  Transactions'*  has  a  paper  "  On  the 
Barometer  and  some  observations  made  with  it,"  in  which  he  speaks  with,  great  satis- 
faotion  of  the  new  instrument,  "founded  on  the  Toricellian  experiment,"  and  remarks 
that  it  was  Erst  made  public  by  Mr,  Boyle,  and  "employed  hy  him  and  othors  to  dis- 
cover all  tlie  minute  variations  in  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  air."  Dr.  Beal 
"  tried  several  times  to  alter  the  air  in  his  closet  by  fumes  and  thick  smokes,  but  the 
mercury  seemed  not  to  be  affected  more  than  what  might  be  expected  by  some  increase 
of  heat ;  such  as  have  exact  wheel  barometers  may  try  whether  odors  or  fumes  make 
the  air  lighter."  Several  papers  giving  directions  and  observations  in  regard  to  the 
barometeTwerepreparedneatthia  timebyDrs.  BealandWallis,andMr.  Boyle;  and  Dr. 
Hook's  "  marine  barometer,"  which  was  a  compound  of  an  air  and  spirit  thermometer, 
was  mnoh  used.  Halley  has  an  essay  on  Hook's  and  Patrick's  barometers,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  glass  tube  five  feet  long  inverted  in  a  cistern  of  mercury.  Dr.  Scheuehzer 
gives  a  thorough  essay  on  the  heights  corresponding  to  the  different  barometric  read" 
ings,  with  tables  " calculated  on  the  principle  of  the  hyperbola;"  his  table  for  the 
differences  of  height  corresponding  to  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  reading 
is  nearly  that  of  the  most  recent  calculations. 
At  31  inches  of  Ihe  liai  oinetet,  ona-lenlh  =  82     feel,    it  £9.0  inches  of  Ihe  tarom.,  oas-tenlh  =  91,09  feet. 


*  These  citations  are  mainly  from  Eames  and  Martyn'a  Abridgment,  1718  to  1733. 
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Dt.  Nettleton  oonatirueted  a  table  from  logaritliraio  elements  on  tbe  principle  that 
the  logaritliina  of  the  heights  and  of  the  densities  are  as  the  elevations,  reciprocally, 
making  30  inches  the  standard  height,  and  taking  35  feet,  empirioallj,  as  the  difference 
correspont  ng       h    flrs         th  of  an  inch,  the  successive  differences  are  calculated. 

In  the  Phi  ph  T  aaotions  for  1774  De  Luc's  very  elahorat*  formulas  and 
tables  are  g  an         d   nto  English  measures  by  Dr.  Horaeley.     In  this  is  given 

th  'g'cU  g  hm  u  e,  and  the  mathematical  principles  of  the  several  ccxree- 
t    n    a      d  g         length.    The  rules  deduced  are  similar  to  those  now  in 

ns  f  d  rm  ng  d  ff  ees  of  fl,]titnde,^tlie  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
tw  ba  m  t  adings  being  divided  by  1000  for  the  approximate  height  in  fathoms, 
and  t    n   !     the  differences  of  baiometrio  and  air  temperatures  being  applied. 

P  f  t  be  e  nmerates  Be  Luc,  Shuotburg,  Playfair,  Laplace,  and  Raymond,  as 
th  g  t  auth  Ts  of  the  formnlffi  of  barometric  calculation.  (Edin.  Jouru.  of  Sci- 
en  e  18  0  31  )  A  very  compact  statement  of  the  steps  by  which  the  present  perfec- 
t  f  b  m  t  determination  of  heights  was  attained  is  given  by  De  Malortie,* 
wh   h  m  y  b    qu  ted  here. 

"About  160  years  have  elapsed  since  Pascal,  having  caused  Torrioelli's  barometer  to 
be  carried  to  the  tap  of  Puy  de  Dome,  remarked  that  this  instrument  presented  the 
means  of  leveling  the  most  distant  places.  .  .  .  Newton  in  Ms  Principia  perfected  the 
theory  (which  Halley  had  put  in  the  form  of  a  mathematical  formula,  by  which  the 
altitude  of  two  stations  may  be  calculated  from  the  heights  of  the  mercury  at  each), 
by  showing  what  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  diminution  of  the  gravity  of  the  mole- 
cules of  air  at  different  heights,  but  he  omitted  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  varia- 
tions of  heat,  and  of  the  progressive  decrease  of  the  temperature,  on  the  density  of  the 
beds  of  air.  At  this  time  observations  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  were  not 
even  employed  in  the  measurement  of  astronomical  refractions  ;  Bradley,  Mayer,  and 
LacaiHe  began  to  introduce  them  about  1750 ;  until  then  the  only  method  was  to  use 
different  tables  of  refraction  for  summer  and  winter." 

The  barometric  formula  without  correction  for  temperature  was  very  imperfect,  and 
it  failed  to  give  accurate  results  eseept  in  a  few  instances,  the  irregularities  followed 
no  law,  also.  Though  Lambert  and  other  able  philosophers  and  geometers  were  much 
occupied  with  the  barometer,  the  true  cause  was  not  discovered  until  De  Luc  found 
the  source  of  the  anomalies  by  comparing  the  observed  temperatures  of  the  air  and 
the  corrections  found  necessary  in  cases  where  the  heights  were  known,  and  by  experi- 
ments on  the  comparative  expansion  of  air  and  mercury.  This  animated  the  zeal  of 
barometric  observers  anew,  and  Dr.  Maskelyne  undertook  to  translate  the  new  for- 
mula into  English  measures.  Playfair  added  the  correction  for  difference  of  gravity 
at  different  latitudes ;  Sir  George  Shuckbui^  verified  the  results  of  De  Luc,  and  Gen. 
Hoy  measured  the  height  of  a  great  numher  of  places  in  Great  Britain.  The  Alps 
were  levelled  by  Saussure  and  Pietol,  the  Pyrenees  by  Raymond,  and  the  Andes  by 
Humboldt. 

But  the  formulas  were  not  yet  sufficiently  eimpUfied.  "  De  Luc  had  adapted  the 
constant  co-efficients  of  his  formula  to  a  certain  temperature  which  he  called  normal, 
and  which  he  had  fixed  from  the  condition  that  for  this  temperature  the  difference  of 
Jevel  became  a  decimal  multiple  of  the  difference  of  the  tabular  logarithms  of  the 
observed  barometric  height.  All  the  corrections  for  temperature  changed,  therefore, 
Trhen  any  other  measure  than  French  toises  was  used. 

Laplace,  in  the  M4canique  Celeste,  determined  the  whole  anew,  taking  the  expansion 
of  air  from  Gay  Lussac's  experimenls,  taking  also  tlie  humidity  into  the  account,  and 
Jnally  determining  the  general  co-efficient  of  the  formula  from  barometric  observations 

*  A  l^-eatise  on  Topograph^,  by  C.  S.  Do  Malortie,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1815. 
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thomsolveB ;  using  for  this  purpose  a  great  number  of  experiments  in  the  Pyrenees 
by  M.  Eamond.  The  value  of  tliia  has  lieen  determined  byArago  and  myself*  (Biot) 
in  a  direct  manner,  by  the  compared  weights  of  air  and  mercary.  So  that  all  the 
elements  of  the  bajometrie  formula,  the  research  of  which  has  cost  travellers  ko  much 
labor,  might  have  been  obtained  without  going  out  of  the  laboratory,  and  with  bs  muoli 
accuracy.  It  still  remained  to  compare  barometric  tubes  accurately,  which  Laplace 
liaa  done  by  capillary  tables." 

In  a  Treatise  on  Military  Surveying  by  Lieut.  Col.  Basil  Jacksonf  there  are  other 
Taluable  references  to  the  prinoiples  of  barometric  survey,  and  Biot  ia  quoted  as  fol- 
lows :  "We  may  now  entertain,  a  hope  that  in  a  space  of  some  yaira  the  general 
levelingg  of  Europe  will  be  bt  d  d  w  m  y  ni  t  k  igre  bly  t  the  idea 
suggested  by  Laplace,  to  add  tthlttl  dlgti  f  t  their  height 
above  the  sea  as  a  third    o-o  li     t   wl     h  w     Id      mpl  t  1     i  t  rm       their  posi- 

The  tables  of  Laplace  w  Impl  fid  11  m  b  Oltm  wl  tables  are 
copied  by  Quyot  in  his  colle  I      11  th       th    f    m  1    w         mb      d    n  a  single 

espreaaion,  and  tho  imperfection  of  some  of  the  corrections  left  it  still  liable  to  error. 
CoL  Jackson  cites  several  conditions  under  which  the  determination  of  height  is  in  ei- 
oess,  and  again  when  it  is  in  deficiency,— different  winds,  localities,  and  exposures. 
Ultimately  the  elements  of  the  calculation  have  been  separated  in  the  tables  of  Prof. 
Loomis,  and  each  may  be  api  ledwtl         hmdt  qedftslf 

stead  of  being  combined  in.g  Isp  Thwte  dth  Imt 

separately,  of  necessity,  for  d      bl      m   b  f       th  tru  fth   tbl 

was  efiected,  and  the  corre  t    na  f        ir  t  mp  rat  p  rt    ul    1       Iw  y       jm    d 

modification  and   an   indepe  d     t  it  J    k         (p    191)      m    k     th  t 

"  strictly  the  law  of  decrea        t  t  mp      tot  th      tmosph         h     Id  b    kn  w 

Generally,  at  smaller  height      t  y   1  w       thm  t     1  p    g  U  1         t 

is  a  regnlar  arithmetical  pr  g  t  y  t  th  t  th  t       f     dlif 

of  air  temperatures  may  not    (t       to  y        Ithttmblrgly         rr 

indeed.      This  is  particularly  th  mm  mp      d  co  tin 

line  of  points   in   a  survey  must  bwththm         b      mt  dtpet 

readings   at  sea  level ;   the      gul      pg  fd  blgigtth 

assumed  as  a  basis,  but  ha      g       p  rail  1        th      th      I  b    p  f 

strata  of  air  veiy  warm  or  v    y     Id  y  t  th      and      p  1       d      t      rr    t      p 

sentatives  of  the  average  at  th      b         d  po    t 

The  correction  in  Laplace     f  rm  1     f      th    d  ff  f  t      i  rat  f  th    tw 

barometers  is  rendered  un  ry  by    h       mpl    p  oc         f     d        g  both  t    th 

equivalent  of  the  freezing  po    t      Th  pctod  t  bl       f  th       1  sp  f 

brass  and  mercury  prepared  by    h  m    1      f     tl     Roy  1  ty  ai      th   t    t  pos 

ble  scale  of  corrections,  and  tndthpimryfrml      f  Imthh 

has  no  neces^ry  relation  to  it. 

With  the  elements  of  the  calculation  separated  in  this  manner  as  m  the  tables 
recently  prepared  by  Prof.  Loomis,  the  calculation  of  altitudes  from  1  aronietnc  reid 
ings  becomes  very  simple,  while  retaining  as  much  of  accuracy  as  the  caae  idm  tt 
The  corrections  for  air  temperatures  will  remain  difficult,  from  the  inherent  d  fficulty  of 
the  case,  since  it  is  rare  that  the  stuface  atmosphere  presents  a  mass  of  air  decreasmg 
uniformly  in  temperature  in  the  ascent  on  a  vertical  line.  By  bo  much  as  the  observa- 
tion at  tho  surface  fails  to  represent  the  actual  average,  the  result  will  be  in  error  on 

*  From  Traite  de  Physique  of  M.  Biot.    Most  of  the  entiri 

t  London,  1847~-Svo. 
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one  side  or  tte  other,  avid  averages  derived  from  a  consideraWe  mimber  of  otserva- 
tioHs  can  alone  give  a  correct  result. 

In  a  series  of  balloon  ascents  at  Kew*  the  temperatures  at  all  points  below  24,000 
feet  were  observed  with  great  care,  and  tlie  whole  principle  of  the  case  is  easily 
deduced  from  the  diagrams  by  which  those  observations  were  illustrated.  In  brief 
the  result  was  that  the  lower  strata  often  gave  no  decrease  of  temperature  for  2000  or 
3000  feet,  white  above  the  lino  of  cloud  formation  they  fell  off  ahruptlj,  and  declined 
on  a  regular  lice  from  this  last  point  tu  the  limit  of  observation.  There  were  slight 
irregularities  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  line  in  all  oases,  but  they  were  easDy  re- 
duced to  a  right  line,  while  below  very  great  diversity  existed,  the  surface  being  much 
(00  low  or  much  too  high  for  the  average  of  points  of  the  entire  line,  and  particularly 
for  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  4000  feet  would  strilte,  if  prolonged  in  the  direc- 
tion it  had  through  the  upper  space  of  30,000  feet.  In  the  equable  climate  of  Eng- 
land it  is  well  known  that  much  less  irregularity  exists  in  regard  to  surface 
temperatures  than  here ;  and  the  general  difference  is  exaggerated  on  the  high  and  arid 
plateaus  of  our  interior,  where  the  measures  at  the  warmest  and  coldest  points  of 
the  day  differ  extremely.  A  large  approximate  correction  must  be  applied  to  such 
readings,  if  averages  by  which  their  estremes  are  neutralized  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
this  becomes  more  necessary  as  the  altitude  is  greater,  since  at  high  altitudes  the 
primary  element  of  difference  of  elaatkity  becomes  greatest. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  possible  construction  of  a  constant  for  this  correction, 
bat,  more  nearly  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  eiuivalent  of  the  difference  between 
the  observation  itself  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  at  the  place  observed. 
Extreme  hours  of  the  day  would  require  some  conformity  to  their  readings,  and  the 
item  taken  for  comparison  with  averages  at  sea  level  for  the  latitude  should  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  mean  for  the  whole  month,  and  the  mean  for  the  observed  hour 
of  the  month  in  which  the  observation  is  made.  Thus  if  an  elevated  point  is  observed 
at  the  warmest  hour  of  the  day,  and  a  reading  of  SQO  is  found,  when  the  mean  for 
the  month  is  65°  and  that  of  tiie  warmest  hour  8(P,  a  point  intermediate  between 
these  is  the  true  measure  to  be  employed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  day's  curve  in 
the  dry  and  elevated  districts  of  the  interior  here  may  go  from  320  to  900,  or  even 
through  a  wider  range.  A  calculation  based  on  either  of  these  extremes  would  give  a 
large  error  at  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  diagrams  of  the  balloon  ascents  alluded  to  may  represent  the  conditions  on  a 
plateau  of  great  elevation  here.  From  these  it  will  at  once  he  seen  that  this  im. 
portant  element  of  the  barometric  formula  must  be  detached  from  the  constant  repre- 
senting elastic  pressure  simply,  and  that  it  must  be  considered  from  the  best  aids 
which  the  conditions  of  the  occasion  afford — the  object  being  to  attain  the  best  ap- 
proximation to  a  line  representing  the  mean  decrease  of  temperature  for  the  atmo- 
s0ierie  mass  as  a  whole.  To  add  or  subtract  lOO  or  150  empirically  will  often  be 
necessary,  and  for  some  districts  a  scale  of  such  corrections  may  be  constructed. 


TnB  barometric  mean  tor  the  several  months  varies  but  little  in  the  west  of  Europe 
and  at  coast  positions  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  in  the  interior  here  it  changes 
considerably  through  a  regular  curve,  changing  still  more  in  the  interior  of  the  east- 
em  continent.  These  changes  have  a  olimatologieal  distribution  also,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  and  they  may  have  practical  importance  in  barometric  survey. 

A  general  statement  of  the  conditions  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  land  areas  in 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1852.    (Royal  Society,) 
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temperate  latitudes,  Trhich  is,  tliSit  with,  the  heats  of  summer  the  rarefaction  ledDoee 
the  weight  of  dry  air  very  mnoh,  and  though  the  Increase  in  the  weight  of  vapor  makes 
np  in  part  for  tlie  removal  of  dry  air,  the  whole  volume  has  lesa  weight  than  in  the 
colder  part  of  the  year.  At  the  coasts  and  at  sea  the  reverse  occurs  to  some  extent, 
though  the  faU  compensation  for  the  interior  rarefaction  ia  probably  to  be  sought  at 
all  the  borders  of  the  land  areas,— those  at  the  north  and  south,  equally  with  those  at 
the  east  and  west.  The  barometer  is  higher  in  winter  and  lower  in  summer  therefore 
at  all  inland  positions,  and  generally  there  ia  a  quite  regular  curve  of  changes,  con- 
vex toward  the  summer  months  at  the  western  borders  of  the  continent,  and  concave 
in  the  interior.  The  analogies  derived  from  the  eastern  continent  in  other  cases  mnst 
again  be  used  here  to  illustrate  oar  own  incomplete  results,  and  by  the  aid  of  both 
some  idea  of  the  law  of  constant  variation  may  be  obtained. 

This  oonatant  is  perhaps  only  the  annual  form  of  tlie  result  belonging 
a  horary  variation,  or  the  simple  expression  of  the  sun's  influence  in 
aerial  mass  subjected  to  its  direct  influence.  In  the  interior  of  Asia  th 
of  weight  is  very  great,  the  barometer  reading  lialf  an  inch  lower 


the  day  as 
jrefyjjig  an 
diminution 

inch  and 

There  is,  unfortu- 

inent  by  which  the 

)mo  points  in  New 

probable  that 


winter ;  and  if  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  be  removed,  it  is  found  U 

a  half  lower,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  weight  at  sea  level, 

nately,  no  full  year  of  barometric  record  in  the  interior  of  this  coni 

change  here  may  be  known,  but  a  few  months  of  observation  at  B 

Mexico  indicate  a  considerable  diminution  of  weight  in  summer. 

the  anal<^es  of  continental  position  reproduce  analogous  conditions,  and  that  in  all 

the  arid  interior  of  the  United  States  territory  the  atmospheric  weight  is  greatly 

reduced  at  the  season  of  greatest  rarefaction. 
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The  following  are  the  authorities  and  aourc 
which  the  curves  are  constmcted. 
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Fdan,  China,  8  fean,  1847-1916.    Oba.  bi-honrly  rrom  3  a.  a,  to  9  p,  m,  Euaeian  Annales  Olia.  Phja. 
aiOca,  Kuesian  Amarlcit,  10  jews,  1«33  to  1S19.    Memoirs  Imp.  Acad'y  St.  Potcnbure.  ISIS. 
Cavilvidffe,  Mass.  12  years,  1811  W  1852,    Prof.  Bona— Olis.  at  sunrise,  9,  S  and  S.    Am.  Aim. 
PhUaddpliia.  S%  yeare,  Oimrd  College  Obaeryatnry ;  obs'na  honrly  and  bi-hoiirly. 
Watliingtan,  4  years,  1833-1842,  Haval  Obserratoiy ;  cutTe  of  dry  sif  for  IJ  ycare. 

CtnctTinnM,  14  yeats,  19Sa  to  IStS— Dr.  Bay's  oba'na  al  three  houri  dally. 

Para,  Braill,  S$  yeara,  April  ISie  to  Jnne  1848  by  Henry  Bond  Dewey,  H,  S,  Conaol,  MS.,  not  correctei) 
tot  temperature ;  tiie  yearly  mean  lemperalure  is  S0°,5. 

In  reTiew  of  the  curves  presented  by  ttese  obserrations,  (Plate  XIU.)  tte  contrast 
of  opposite  continental  coasts  ie  the  most  striking  fact  disclosed.  At  Greenwieli  and 
Paris  the  preaanre  is  nearly  the  same  for  each  month,  showing  some  interesting  minor 
changes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  howerer,  which  have  a  philosophical  in- 
terest, l)nt  space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  thero  here.  Cambridge,  Philadelphia,  and 
Toronto,  also  have  a  nearly  unitbrm  march  of  the  preasare  through  the  year,  the  sum- 
mer being  slightly  lower,  but  if  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  is  removed  we  find  a  large 
downward  curvature  for  the  line,  showing  that  the  greater  humidity  of  the  summer 
atmosphere  preserves  the  average  pressure  for  these  months,  when  in  more  arid  cH- 
mates  it  is  diminished  very  much  by  the  same  measures  of  heat. 

The  importance  of  this  point  in  engineering  by  the  aid  of  barometric  observations 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Asiatic  observations,  where  tte  differing  mean  of  the 
extreme  months,  as  at  Bamaoul,  is  six-tenths  of  an  inch  of  the  barometer,  or  the 
equivalent  of  near  six  hundred  feet  of  altitude.  There  are  yet  no  interior  points 
observed  here  where  comparison  may  be  made,  yet  it  is  doubtless  not  less  than  three 
or  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  equivalent  to  nearly  as  many  hundred  feet  of  altitude.  In 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  horary  variation,  it  will  not  serve  to  compare  the  observations 
of  like  months,  or  the  summer  month  in  the  interior  with  observations  for  the  same 
month  on  the  Pacific  or  Gnlf  coast,  as  the  contrasted  positions  of  the  curves,  or  the 
absence  of  any  depression  in  the  last  case,  renders  the  observations  not  comparable 
without  correction  of  the  error  which  belongs  to  one  alone.  It  will  be  safe,  at  least, 
to  hold  all  such  results  as  approximate  until  the  actual  relation  of  pressure  for  the 
months  is  known. 

The  elastic  force  of  vapor  is  shown  to  be  an  important  element  ot  the  sum  of  atmo- 
spheric weight,  particularly  at  interior  and  continental  positions,  hut  its  proportion  or 
quantity  does  not  affect  barometric  engineering  in  any  degree.  A  statement  of  the 
distribution  of  this  elastic  force  in  a  view  similar  to  that  taken  of  the  previous  con- 
stants would  bo  less  complete  than  in  their  ease,  as  the  observations  of  the  temperature 
of  evaporation,  or  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  are  not  uniform  at  all  stations.  Gene- 
rally this  element  of  weight  is  greatly  increased  in  summer  and  diminished  in  winter, 
and  it  is  greater  also  in  the  arid  interior  districts  than  on  the  most  humid  coasts.  It 
increases  directly  with  the  temperature,  and  it  is  identical  with  the  power  rcOTesented 
in  the  expansive  force  of  steam.  Regnault's  accurate  experiments  ou  this  force,  in 
every  degree  it  presents  from  the  highest  steam  power  to  the  least  difference  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  of  the  air  thermometer,  have  established  the  rules  for  deriving 
every  degree  of  it  exhibited  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry 
thermometer.  The  increase  of  its  expansive  force  under  the  rapid  increase  of  tem- 
perature assists  in  the  atmospheric  displacement  from  the  continental  areas  in  the 
summer  months,  and  in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  curves  of  depression  exhibited 
at  the  interior  Asiatic  stations.  The  value  of  this  elastic  force  is  the  difference 
between  the  full  readings  of  the  barometer  first  given  and  the  measures  given  for  "  dry 
air,"  and  this  may  be  readily  taken  for  every  station  where  the  two  curves  are  given. 
At  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  at  Pekin  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  is  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  the  barometer  at  mid-summer,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the  entire  atmo- 
spheric weight. 
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The  great  aid  idforiJca  to  ttis  inquiry  by  the  Eussiaa  observatories  deserves  tlie 
highest  aoknowledgmeat,  and  their  appreciation  of  this  important  change  in  the  atmo- 
splierio  weight  over  the  great  continental  areas  ia  shown  by  the  following  allnaions 
taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Aoodemy  of  St.  Petersburg  for  1848.  "  !t  ie 
already  known  (and  it  is  M.  Dove  agaiti  who  first  directed  attention  to  the  subject) 
that  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  the  barometric  mean  is  considerably  less  during  the 
summer  months  than  in  those  of  winter.  It  appears  tliat  this  ia  the  law  for  all  Asia, 
the  same  phenomenon  being  observed  at  Pekin  and  Bombay.  (See  for  the  first  the 
observations  of  M.  Gatchbevitoh  publiahed  in  the  Annuaire  Magnet,  and  Meteorol.  du 
Corps  dea  Mines,  and  for  the  last  the  interesting  report  of  Col.  Sabine  (in  the  Phil.  Mag. 
for  184S,)  and  the  observations  of  M.  Middendorff,  made  in  the  moat  distant  north  of 
Siberia,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Bajanida  (peninsula  of  Taimour)  during  May,  June, 
July  and  August  1843,  give  also  for  June  a  considerable  fall  of  barometer.) 

On  the  coast  of  North  America,  on  tie  contrary,  the  barometric  height  is  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  barometric  movement 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  a  factory  (post)  at  Aran,  near  Okhotsk,  has,  on 
the  request  of  the  Academy,  established  a  meteorologioal  station  there." 

The  observations  at  Pai^,  in  Brazil,  latitude  l'~>  33'  south,  and  longitude  450  38'  west, 
are  introduced  for  comparison  of  tr<ipical  curves  in  this  connection.  That  locality  is 
more  perfectly  equable  in  its  temperature  than  any  other  point  yet  observed  on  the 
American  continent,  and  the  change  of  atmospheric  weight  through  the  months  has 
no  relation  to  changes  of  the  temperature  at  the  surface.  The  barometric  readings 
are  not  corrected  for  temperature,  and  the  annual  mean  of  8(P  applied  to  this  reduc- 
tion, Buppoaing  the  barometer  to  be  one  of  brass  scales,  would  give  29.804  inches  as 
the  mean  annual  pressure.  But  as  this  oorreetion  is  not  known  to  be  applicable,  the 
curve  among  the  months  may  be  taken  as  the  only  positive  result.  The  change  con- 
forms in  some  respect,  though  not  wholly,  to  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  being  generally  dry,  and  the  first  half  rainy. 

These  obaervationa  are  from  the  manuscript  of  the  late  Henry  Bond  Dewey,  0.  B. 
Consul  at  Taik. 

CONSTANTS  OP  TUK  TEMPERATUEE  MARCH  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The  distribution  of  heat  for  the  successive  monthe  and  days  of  the  year  is  far  from, 
being  nniform  for  all  parts  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  the  yearly  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  vary  in  position  more  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  winter  and 
summer  solstices  would  mark  these  extremes  of  accumulation  of  heat  first,  and  re- 
frigeration nest,  were  not  each  retarded  by  the  operation  of  laws  inherent  to  the  fluid 
or  condition  we  designate  as  heat.  In  both  summer  and  winter  a  month  is  required 
to  overcome  the  local  effect,  and  to  bring  the  measure  of  heat  to  its  highest  point  in 
the  first  case,  and  to  its  lowest  in  the  nest,  corresponding  to  the  sun's  position ;  the 
greatest  heat  is  on  the  average  near  July  30th,  though  the  highest  point  of  the  sun  is 
on  June  31st ;  and  the  greatest  cold  January  20th  while  the  sun  ia  lowest  December 
3lst.  Aboat  these  points  there  are  large  variations  however,  the  general  character  of 
which  is  to  place  both  points  at  later  dates  in  continental  positions,  and  at  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  continental  areas  of  temperate  latitudes ;  and  to  place  them  earlier  in. 
maritime  positions,  and  in  those  bordering  tba  tropics  and  the  west  coasts  of  the  coa- 


Long  periods  of  observation  are  required  to  place  the  daily  estremes  for  the  year 
correctly,  because  of  the  very  great  measures  of  non-peiiodic  variation,  and  the  most 
extensive  series  yet  discussed  in  this  manner,  that  at  Berlin,  stiO  fails  to  give  sym- 
metry in  the  averages  with  such  clearness  as  to  establish  the  points  within  two  or 
three  days.     A  graphic  interpolation  and  correction  will  give  a  close  approsimation 
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however,  and  auat  we  are  compelled  to  emploj  in  most  oases.  The  following  are  the 
daily  arerages  for  tho  solatieas  and  equinoxes  derived  from  observations  for  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  previona  to  1840 ;  (^m.  Met.  de  France,  I860,) 
and  they  do  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  points  derived  from  a  graphic  projestion  of  the 
curve  among  the  months,  derived  from  the  monOily  means. 

Eitjeme  of  heal,  July  23d      66.0  Exlremf?  of  cnW,       Jan.    S       28.6 


The  annual  mean  is  here  43^^.1,  and  the  means  of  the  observations  thus  summed  ap 
for  each  day  show  that  this  point  is  passed  through  on  the  ISib.  and  17th  of  each, 
April  and  October,  placing  the  resulting  equal  distribution  of  heat  twenty-seven  days 
after  each  equinox,  or  mean  of  the  sun's  position. 

If  these  observations  are  to  be  relied  upon  the  cold  extreme  is  there  thrown  forward 
to  the  tenth  of  January  only,  while  the  summer  maximum  goes  to  July  28th.  The 
cold  extreme  and  vernal  mean  are  thus  nearly  iwenli/  days  and  tiBentt/seveH  days  re- 
speetively  from  the  solar  points,  and  the  warm  extreme  and  autumn  mean  thirty-eight 
and  ttvenlyssven  days,  respectively,  forward  from  the  natural  positions.  The  period  of 
increasing  heat  is  longer  than  that  of  decrease  by  the  difference  of  these  positions,  or 
there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  days  of  increasing  temperature  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  of  declining  temperature;  an  excess  of  thirty-three  days,  which  la 
mostly  a  prolongalaon  of  summer  and  autumn  heat. 

This  position  represents  all  the  west  of  Europe  quite  correctly  and  in  all  parts  of  it 
the  extreme  of  winter  cold  comes  several  days  earlier  than  m  the  United  States,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  summer  and  autumn  heat  £,o  it  leist  -xs  fir  ftrward,  and 
usually  to  a  later  day.  At  Mitau,  a  Russian  city  near  the  Bait  c  and  intermediate 
between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  mean  of  25  years  of  observation  olo=  ug  with 
1848,  computed  in  means  for  periods  of  five  days  eaoh  gives  the  following  positions  for 
the  points  under  consideration. 


July,  1 


The  yearly  moan  is  here  430.9,  which  would  be  passed  nearly  at  April  18th  in  the 
■priug,  and  at  October  18th,  nearly,  in  autumn.  The  greatest  cold  is  January  15th, 
and  the  greatest  heat  July  18th.  A  summary  at  the  same  station  including  four  years 
more  of  observations,  to  1852,  brings  the  winter  extreme  about  January  10th,  and  the 
summer  extreme  July  28th,  the  other  points  not  being  altered. 

The  mean  temperatures  of  the  months  embracing  these  points  at  several  European 
positions  will  show  the  early  occurrence  of  the  winter  minimum,  and  the  relation  of 
April  and  October  to  tho  annual  mean. 
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Aug,  April       Oct.  Ycarij  Mean, 


Tie  Stations  of  the  west  of  Europe  are  the  moat  reliable  of  those  givon  here,  and 
the  first  point  apparent  is  that  the  January  tninimuin  oannot  be  far  from,  the  middle 
of  Jaauary.  The  mean  difference  of  January  and  February  for  the  stations  cited  is 
30.5,  and  the  same  difference  from  December  is  40.2  ;  thus  throwing  the  lowest  point 
forward  a  little,  and  placing  it  near  the  18th. 

Next  the  measures  for  July  and  August  differ  little,  the  average  being  for  the  same 
stations  but  8-tenths  of  a  degree  ;  and  this  fact  neoessarily  places  the  summer  maxi- 
mum near  the  close  of  July,  and  probably  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  Berlin  series, 
the  28th.  At  Zwanenberg  92  years  of  obserration  gipe  a  higher  temperature  for 
August  than  for  July,  and  12  years  at  Amsterdam,  with  10  at  Brussels,  give  exactly 
equal  heat  for  the  two  months.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  west  of  Europe  has 
the  highest  point  of  summer  heat  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  close  of  July. 

For  the  representatives  of  the  yearly  mean,  and  the  point  where  the  annual  march 
cuts  that  line,  we  find  April  always  below  and  October  always  above  it ;  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  first  case  are  so  considerable  in  the  Biitish  Islands  and  northwest  that 
the  points  must  he  placed  later  in  each  month  than  the  20th,  or  more  than  a  month 
after  the  equinoxes.  The  average  difference  of  April  from  the  annual  mean  is  there 
nearly  three  degrees,  and  this  is  half  the  difference  between  April  and  May  ;  the  point 
must  be  placed  near  the  28th  of  this  month  for  that  part  of  Europe,  or  38  days  after 
the  equinox.  On  the  continent  the  difference  decreases,  and  it  appears  to  disappear 
at  the  Mediterranean ;  for  these  districts  the  point  would  change  from  April  20th  to 
the  15th.  In  the  interior  and  east  the  case  is  reversed,  the  month  being  warmer  than 
the  yearly  mean  by  di^rences  which  increase  to  three  and  four  degrees  at  Irkutzk 
and  Pekin.  The  point  representing  the  annual  mean  is  there  thrown  earlier,  though 
as  the  difference  between  the  months  is  greater^ — ^amounting  to  16c>.2  between  March 
and  April  at  IrkutJ^k — the  change  in  date  is  less  than  for  opposite  differences  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  the  8th  or  10th  of  April  would  probably  be  the  earliest  day  at 
which  the  annual  mean  would  be  reached  in  the  march  of  temperature  for  the  year. 

The  relative  positicm  of  October  is  much  more  uniform  ;  in  all  oases  it  is  wanner 
than  the  year,  and  the  difference  varies  from  one  to  three  degrees.  Its  representative 
in  time  would  be  the  18th  or  30th  of  this  month  for  the  day  on  which  the  temperature 
equals  the  annual  mean.  In  this  division  of  the  year  that  which  may  be  called  the 
summer  varies,  therefore,  from  196  days  in  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe,  to  185  iu  the 
west  of  Europe.  Howard  gives  these  periods  as  the  24th  or  2Cth  of  April,  and  the  22d 
or  23d  of  October  at  London,  and  at  the  12th  to  25th  of  each,  January,  and  Jnly,  for 
the  extremes,  but  these  positions  are  founded  on  periods  of  observation  inadequate  to 
render  the  results  uniform  for  the  days  embracing  these  points. 

In  several  memoirs  cited  by  Col.  Sabine*  the  reduofion  of  the  best  observed  series 
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haa  been  giren  for  a  number  of  positions  in  central  Europe,  with  the  results  found  ii 
the  following  table.  Their  diversity  is  suuh  that  there  must  necessarily  be  much  dis 
ci'epancy  in  the  modes  of  determining  these  points. 


The  differences  at  the  same  post  for  differing  periods  are  consjdenble  m  both  oases 
where  the  two  periods  are  given,  and  it  is  obvious  that  long  penols  ind  a  grouping 
of  results  in  addition,  are  neceeaary  to  bring  out  a  symmetrioil  result  A  graphic 
interpolation  between  the  monthly  means  answers  the  purpose  of  fism^  the  point 
nearly  as  well  as  the  best  redaction  of  hourly  obiervations  also 

From  these  European  positions  for  the  constant  curve  of  tempiratnre  for  the  year 
the  most  easterly  American  station  observed  gives  some  leoilei  contra  ts  for  the 
points  where  the  annual  mean  is  passed.  They  are  at  May  1st  and  November  4th, 
forty-one  and  forty-four  days  after  the  equinoxes  ;  while  the  winter  and  summer 
extremes  are  thirty  days  each  after  the'  solstices.  These  observations  are  at  Piotou, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  their  author,  Henry  Poole  Esq.,  has  oaret^lly  reduced  the  daily 
observations  for  ten  years  to  obtain  the  curve.  The  practical  effect  of  this  change 
of  position  is  a  great  extension  of  the  natural  divisions  of  summer  and  winter, 
and  a  shortening  of  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  first  are  of  118  and  130  days  res- 
pectively, and  the  last  of  66  and  63  days ;  the  first  named  being  nearly  double  the 
second.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  does  not  agree  with  the  curve  at  Pekin,  which  has 
April  warmer  than  the  year,  while  at  Pictou  it  is  40.7  oolder,  the  mean  of  April  and 
May  being  nearly  the  annual  mean ;  October  is  as  much  wanner,  and  the  mean  of 
this  month  and  November  together  is  s(i7/  wtaTiaeT  than  the  mean  for  the  year. 

At  Toronto  this  remarkable  extension  of  the  summer  and  winter  forward,  without 
changing  the  position  of  their  extreme  points,  is  in  great  part  removed,  and  the  mean 
for  the  year  is  passed  through  on  April  19th,  and  October  16th.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  extension  observed  in  Nova  Sootia  is  a  peculiarly  maritime  feature,  belonging  to 
coast  exposures  only,  and  perhaps  reproduced  in  Japan  and  the  Asiatic  Islands. 

At  Toronto  a  new  anomaly  appears  in  Col.  Sabine's  analysis  of  the  twelve  years  of 
observation  at  that  observatory,  closing  with  1852,  which  is  an  extraordinary  exten- 
sion of  the  winter  minimum,  to  the  14th  of  Februaiy.  But  this  period  embraces  one 
year,  1843,  of  an  extreme  low  temperature  for  February  and  March,  which,  combined 
with  a  high  temperature  for  January,  serves  to  displace  the  extreme  point  fifteen  days 
or  more.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  annual  extremes  are  in  most  if  not  all  cases 
equally  removed  from  the  solstices ; — they  are  so  at  London  and  at  Piclou,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  here  we  find  the  summer  maximum  at  July  28th,  or  in  its  natural  position 
nearly,  while  the  winter  minimum  for  this  period  is  removed  fifty-five  days  from  the 
solstice.  A  comparison  of  the  monthly  means  at  other  American  stations  will  show 
how  far  this  inference,  that  the  result  at  Toronto  is  due  to  a  single  extreme  of  non- 
periodic  variation,  is  supported  by  other  series . 

The  mean  of  results  at>  twenty  of  the  most  considerable  stations  from  the  coast  of 
Maine  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake  District  gives  eight-tenths  of  a  degree  for 
the  excess  of  February  over  January,  and  30  for  the  decrease  from  December  to 
January.     At  three  of  these  stations  the  mean  for  January  is  slightly  above  that  for 
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February,  and  nearly  all  the  stations  embrace  the  extreme  year,  1843.  Tlie  inference 
la  iireaistible  that  no  part  of  this  district  could  have  a  constant  point  of  estreme  cold 
thrown  into  Febraary,  and  the  average  of  all  the  inland  positions  near  the  lakes 
would  place  the  coldest  day  nearly  at  January  25th.  Beyond  this  in  all  directions, — 
at  Quebec,  tiie  coast  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Pittsburgh,  Ohio,  and  the  western  shore 
of  Late  Michigan — the  extreme  point  is  not  later  than  Jan.  25th,  and  iu  many  cases 
at  the  20th, 

At  the  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  difference  of  the  two  months,  January  and 
February,  averages  2^.8  for  the  principal  series  from  Baltimore  to  Beaufort,  N,  C, 
inclusive,  and  from  December  to  January  the  change  is  3°.7.  From  Charleston  to 
Pensacola  the  fall  of  temperature  from  December  is  but  10.2,  and  the  rise  to  February 
2^.8  i  for  the  first  time  throwini/  the  coldest  point  of  the  year  before  the  middle  of  January. 
From  Mobile  to  New  Orleans  there  is  but  one  degree  of  decline  from  December,  and 
3'2.2  increase  to  Februaiy,  and  for  a  group  of  military  posts  northwest  of  Hew  Orleans, 
from  Nachitoches  to  Fort  Gibson,  Z)ec era 6er  is  the  coldest  moatk  of  the  year.  For  sii 
principal  posts  there,  embracing  an  aggregate  of  105  years  of  observation,  January  is 
0O.7  warmer  than  December  and  Fehruary  10.9  warmer  ;  a  distribution  which  would 
throw  the  point  of  extrem  li  w  tl  n  tw  or  three  days  of  the  December  solstice. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact  wh  h  d  n  t  seem  to  be  paralleled  in  all  eastern  tem- 
perate latitudes,  and  it  cont  a  ts  t  n  ly  with  the  extension  of  this  period  forward 
in  the  Toronto  district. 

At  all  points  of  the  w  t  n  nt  n  the  cold  extreme  is  early  in  January,  and 
February  is  warmer  than  D      mb  t  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Port  Snelling  agree 

in  this  respect.  In  New  Mexico  the  same  distribution  exists,  and  at  some  points 
December  is  the  coldest  mouth.  On  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
December  is  in  all  cases  the  coldest  month,  and  this  by  so  much  of  difference  as  to 
place  the  minimum  near  the  solstice,  as  in  the  interior  district  of  Upper  Louisiana. 
There  are  evidences  of  a  similar  tendency  at  some  points  of  the  southwest  of  Europe, 
but  Lisbon  alone  shows  it  so  decidedly  a^  to  give  the  differences  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  all  points  near  the  Mediterranean  have  January  much  the  coldest  month. 

The  yearly  extreme  of  high  temperature  does  not  ohange  position  so  much  in  the 
districts  just  reviewed,  and  it  never  falls  earlier  than  the  middle  of  July ;  the  earliest 
point  is  attained  near  New  Orleans  where  June  and  August  differ  very  little,  but 
generally  there  is  at  least  one  degree  of  excess  in  the  last  month  over  the  first  for  the 
aouthem  districts,  and  in  the  interior  it  increases  to  two  and  three  degrees.  In  New 
Mexico  it  is  the  same,  but  the  Pacific  coast  is  so  variable  from  local  and  peculiar 
causes,  that  no  summer  maximum  can  be  defined  ;  the  warmest  month  varying  in 
position  from  June  to  October,  though  the  differences  are  aJways  slight. 

The  points  in  which  the  annual  mean  is  passed  approach  the  middle  of  April  and 
of  October,  on  going  southward  from  Philadelphia,  more  nearly  than  at  the  north.  At 
this  point  they  are  I0.5  each  from  the  annual  mean,  April  colder  and  October  warmer; 
a   Cha  10.2  each;  at  Pensacola  and  Tampa  Bay  April  is  nearly  the  same  tem- 

po u  w  e  Oofober  is  20  warmer  than  the  year ;  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
b  h  a  w  rmer,  and  April  by  much  the  largest  measure  ;  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
N  h        pril  is  one  degree  warmer  and  October  one  degree  colder;  at  the  group  of 

n  n  Fort  Gibson  both  become  one  to  two  and  a  half  d^rees  warmer  than  the 
y  a  and  h  is  the  case  in  all  parts  of  Texas.  At  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  April  is  30 
warmer  than  the  year,  and  October  at  the  same  temperature;  at  Cincinnati  and 
Marietta,  Ohio,  both  are  quite  the  same  as  the  annual  mean  ;  in  the  western  lake 
district  each  differs  3o, — April  colder  and  October  wanner;  and  on  the  western  plains, 
represented  by  Forts  Snelling  and  Leavenworth  both  are  quch  warmer,  and  April 
has  the  highest  temperature. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  much  irregularity,  and  the  periods  of  observation  are 
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insufficient  to  Ez  the  conditions  with,  anj  accuracy.  Qenerallj  tlie  two  months  ate 
nearly  the  representatives  of  the  year,  and  the  changes  from  this  position  are  very 
variably  placed.  In  nndertaking  the  definition  of  tliis  line  of  annual  march  without 
condensing  the  daily  obserrations  the  positions  ace  of  course  approsimate,  yet  where 
sneli  daily  observations  are  employed  the  most  extended  periods  have  failed  to  remove 
all  irregularities,  leaving  the  points  still  nothing  more  than  approjtimationa.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  arrangement  of  the  results  will  perhaps  sufficiently  show  the  constant 
annual  curves  for  the  present  purpose. 


.Distriiution  of  ike  Constants  of  the 

Yearly  Curve 

0/  Temperature 

Dateofwinler 

"'""-'■ 
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If  the  position  of  this  constant  is  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  pur- 
pose of  general  definition,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  the  use  of  groups  of  monthly 
results,  we  have  an  interesting  view  of  the  distriLation  of  the  points  for  the  whole  oon- 
tinentalarea  in  temperate  latitudes  here.  Itis  singular  that  the  winter  minimum  should 
come  at  the  solstice  anywhere,  and  particularly  so  in  the  interior  above  Naobitoches ; 
and  it  is  found  to  range  from  this  normal  point  of  Dec.  21st  to  tho  first  of  February, 
at  least,  if  the  extreme  position  at  Toro  t  1 11  g  d  d  as  a  non-periodic  varia- 
tion. Tho  summer  maximum  is  always  t  1  a  t  5  day  removed  from  tho  solstice 
however,  and  in  California  there  are  som  t  d  na  y  -movals  ;  but  on  the  whole 
its  position  varies  little.  The  yearly  m  n  n  innj,  al  i  varies  less  than  a  month, 
the  extremes  being  April  6th  at  Fort  Sn  11  ng  and  M  y  1st  at  Nova  Scotia,  both  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  perhaps  c  nt  t  ng  tl  xtremes  naturally  belonging 
to  interior  and  maritime  positions.  The  antuihnal  Id  f  lis  earliest  at  Nachitoches 
and  latest  at  San  Francisco,  though  in  the  climates  of  a  regular  curve  Nova  Scotia  pre- 
sents the  greatest  prolongation  of  autumnal  heat. 

The  most  extended  period  of  a  temperature  above  the  mean  is  at  San  Francisco, 
where  the  nearly  horizontal  summer  line  is  necessarily  much  prolonged.  Nest  Fort 
Snelling,  8t.  Louis,  and  Fort  Gibson  show  a  long  summer  period,  which  is  due  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  winter  cold,  and  its  great  depression  below  the  heat  of  summer. 
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HYaEOMBTRIC  TABLE;  CONSTANTS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  HUMIDITY. 

The  most  valualDle  deflnitiona  in  climatology  next  to  He  aimple  qnantities  of  heat 
and  of  water  tailing  in  rain,  are  tlioee  belonging  to  the  moisture  suspended  in  the  air, 
or  to  humidity.  The  observation  has  heretofore  been  made  by  various  forms  of  hygro- 
meters, but  it  is  now  quite  universally  agreed  to  drop  the  hygrometers  acting  by  absorp- 
tion, whioh  are  naually  constructed  of  vegetable  or  animal  fibre,  and  to  take  the 
lemperatare  of  evaporation  simply,  or  the  readings  of  a  thermoineter  covered  with 
incriBtened  ganie.  This  is  a  simple,  direct,  and  decisive  expression,  and  the  signifl- 
oanee  of  the  condition  at  any  time  is  at  once  anderatood  by  the  difference  between  the 
wet  and  diy  thermometers.  In  the  American  climate  this  difference  may  reach  25° 
in  the  desert  interior,  but  in  the  eastern  States  a  difference  of  more  than  15"  is  rare. 

There  are  two  positive  constants  derivable  from  these  differences,  which  are  bo  con- 
stantly necessary  in  climatologioal  comparisons  as  to  require  a  table  adapted  to  imme- 
diate use.  These  are  the  percentage  0/  saluration,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  in 
the  air.  The  first  is  the  proportion  of  moisture  present  to  what  the  air  may  contain 
when  fully  saturated  at  the  same  temperature ;  and  the  second  is  the  weight  of  the  vapor 
present  as  indicated  by  the  barometric  column,  or  in  inches  of  mercury.  This  may 
readily  be  converted  into  absolute  weight  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot  of  surface. 
Both  these  constants  are  calculated  from  Regnault's  elements,  whose  researches  into 
the  expansive  foroeof  steam,  and  of  suspended  atmospheric  vapor,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  element,  perfectly  harmonized  the  theoretical  calculation  of  these  forces  with 
the  actua!  result  as  found  by  the  most  extended  and  elaborate  esperiments.  The  theo- 
retical calculation  of  these  from  the  temperature  of  evaporation  was  somewhat  modified 
in  the  discussion,  but  the  formula  as  at  last  constructed  by  him  correspond  perfectly 
with  the  results  of  experiment  at  all  temperatures  above  32°.  For  temperatures  below 
32'  an  allowance  has  usually  been  made  tor  the  heat  rendered  latent  \ij  the  conversion 
of  water  into  ice,  but  subsequent  experiments  have  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  the 
consideration  of  this  latent  heat  should  ei)t«r  into  the  calculation  of  observations 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  freezing  point.  At  low  temperatures  accurate  obeetvation 
is  also  extremely  difficult,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  table  is  little  required. 

The  table  given  here  has  been  calculated  for  this  work  from  Regnault's  elements  by 
Professor  Kirtpatrick,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  form  is  the  best  which  can  be  given 
it, — the  intermediate  differences  given  in  the  tables  constructed  by  Guyot  and  othera 
being  readily  supplied  by  interpolation.  The  formula  may  be  used  to  extend  the 
table,  if  larger  differences  are  observed,  by  using  the  maximum  elastic  force,  which  is 
given  for  air  temperatures  at  saturation,  from  20"  to  100°,  It  will  rarely  be  necessary 
to  go  beyond  25°  of  difference. 

In  the  following  formula,  which  is  explained  by  the  discussion  which  succeeds  it, 

x  =  f '^■^^0  (*—'')  I,  ._jn  ipiiioh/'is  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  at  saturation  for  the 

■'  1130  — ('  "^ 

observed  dry  air  temperatures ;  (,  the  reading  of  the  dry  thermometer,  (',  the  wet 
thermometer,  h,  the  barometric  reading,  and  x  the  elastic  force  sought.  The  relative 
humidity  is  the  simple  proportion  of  the  elastic  force,  at  any  difference  of  the  two 
thermometers,  to  the  maximum  elastic  force  at  that  degree  of  the  wet  thermometer. 

M.  Gay  Luasac  first  proposed  the  hygrometer  of  evaporation  from  a  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer. M.  August  then  occupied  himself  with  this  question,  and  constructed  a 
formula  for  it — calling  the  apparatus  composed  of  the  two  thermometers  a  psychrometer. 
(_Artn.  de  CHmie,  Seseries,  t.  iii.,p.  91 ;  and  t.  v.,  p,  69.)  For  the  full  discussion  see 
Regnault's  various  papers  in  ^nna^es  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  mainly  in  tome  xv.,  1845, 
and  the  Annuaife  Meteorohgique  de  France,  for  1849  and  1830. 
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Cahulaied  for  the  Readings  of  the  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer; 
By  Prof.  James  A.  Kirkpatkick. 
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Ahstraci  of  the  discussion  of  the  Hygronieirii:  Formulas. 
In  the  formula  of  the  psyclirometar  given  by  Angaat  and  discussed  by  Eegnaolt 

10,  the  weight  of  the  thin  layer  of  air  adjacent  to  the  bulb  and  snppoaed  dry,  at 
780  mm.  (29.9:!1  inches)  preasure. 

h,  the  height  of  the  barometer. 

(,   tie  temperature  of  tlie  surrounding  air. 

t',  the  temperature  of  the  wet  balb. 

f,  elaatio  force  at  eataration  with  temperature  t. 

f,  elaatio  force  at  saturation  with  temperature  ('. 

X,  the  term  Bought,  or  the  relative  force  at  the  time. 
1.  The  weight  of  the  ait  dry  (the  thin  layer). 
3.  The  vapor  in  this  air;  that  before  contact,  and  that  evaporated. 

3.  The  q^uantity  of  heat  abandoned  by  the  air  in  changing  from  dry  to  wet-bulb 

temperatures. 

4.  The  quantity  so  abandoned  by  the  aqueous  vapor. 

5.  Finally;  with  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  between  the  temperatures  i  and 

(',  giving  the  heat  absorbed  by  tie  vapor  which  is  formed. 

Equalizing  the  last  quantity  with,  the  preceding  two,  or  the  heat  abandoned  with  the 

heat  absorbed,  we  have ; 

1  I         ^P- ^."^ '^L^  "1. .     (diff.  wetajiddrTbnlhl 
,_    ^  dens.vap     lal.h.v»g.l' '  /fqrpa of  vip.  aiaatA      /BainemmnlUir'i  iHnird\ 

1  +  ^^^   ^'  (di3.  wel  and  dry  bulb) 

Numerically  we  have ; 
y  ^speo.  heat  of  dry  air  =  0.2669  [August,  from  exp'ts  byLaroche  and  Berard.] 
x  =  sp.  h.  of  aqueous  vapor  =  0.2659  (from  the  same). 
»=  density  of  aq.  vap.  =  0.6235  (air  being  1 ;)  [Gay  Lussao  ] 
?i;=  latent  heat  of  aq.  Tap.  ^640  —  ('  (centig.)  [August,  law  of  Watt.] 

.  -  — - — /' — '-^ i. 

Substituting,  and  neglecting  very  small  quantities,  M.  August  obtained ; 
0.568  (i-Oj 
^—■'  640  — ('        ■ 

Modifying  the  numerical  elements  we  suppose;  (Hegnault) 
»  =  denBity  of  aq.  vap.  =0.622. 
!i  =  lat.  h.  vapor  =   610  — (' (contig.) 

>=  1130  —  t'  (Fahr.) 
Supposing  specific  heat  of  air  and  vapor  eq^ual,  and  again  substituting,  we  have  ; 

0.26S9  li'^n-n 

'  +  53227;'       '         o:^2~'       '   . 


,j  i  +  a266i„_ 


Reducing  and  neglecting  small  quantities; 

_a429_((  — Oj 
610-' 


=/'--^^T  ~r-^-  <c-«s-) 


and. ^/^^-^^g^'^TAU.   (Fahr.) 

SnbsetiuenOy  Regnault  modifies  the  numerical  value  (0.429)  resulting  from  the 
specific  heat  and  density  of  aqueous  vapor  of  tho  formula;  determining  esperimentally 
that  it  gives  too  great  an  elastic  force  for  x.  Substituting  the  co-efflcient  0.480  for 
0.429,  the  coincidence  between  the  results  calculated  and  observed  is  complete  for  all 
fractions  of  saturation  above  0.40. 

To  construct  from  these  elements  a  scale  in  Fahrenheit  and  English  inches  we  have 
to  change  the  numericalvalueotthelatent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor,  610  —  i',  tollSO— ('; 
and  to  substitute  the  value  of  h  in  inches  simply.  For  f  an  absdnte  translation  of 
Eegnault's  table  of  elastic  forces  at  saturation  is  required. 
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XIX.    CLIMATE  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  DISTRICTS. 

The  great  practical  interest  now  felt  in  the  northwestern  areaa  of 
this  continent  requires  that  some  distinct  reference  to  their  climate 
should  be  made,  and  aa  it  has  heen  necessary  to  compress  some  of  tlis 
scientific  analy-es  m  other  cases,  it  is  thought  that  the  space  at  first 
intended  for  the  discusbion  of  the  vertical  range  of  vegetation  on  this 
continent,  should  he  occupied  m  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader  The  whole  chmatological  discussion  bears  more  or 
less  directly  on  this  point  throughout,  but  a  compact  statement  of  the 
advantages  belonging  to  this  territory,  and  having  their  basis  in 
climate,  is  quite  desirable. 

The  assertion  may  at  first  appear  unwarranted,  but  it  is  demonstrable 
that  an  area,  not  inferior  in  siae  to  the  whole  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  now  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  lies  west  of  the  98tli 
meridian  and  above  the  iSd  parallel,  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  fullest  occupation  by  cultivated  nations.  The  west  and  north  of 
Europe  are  there  reproduced,  with  the  exceptions  caused  by  vertical 
configuration  only;  and  important  as  this  feature  of  configuration  is  in 
giving  us  a  lofty  mountain  boundary  on  the  west,  we  may  charge 
much  of  disadvantage  to  that  account  and  still  leave  all  that  is  here 
claimed — an  immense  and  yet  unmeasured  capacity  for  occupation  and 
expansion.  By  reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  heat 
we  see  that  the  cold  at  the  north  of  the  great  lakes  does  not  represent 
the  same  latitude  farther  west,  and  that  beyond  them  the  thermal  lines 
rise  as  high  in  latitude,  in  most  cases,  as  at  the  west  of  Europe. 
Central  Russia,  Germany,  the  Baltic  districts  and  the  British  Islands, 
are  all  reproduced  in  the  general  structure,  though  the  exceptions  here 
fall  against  the  advantage,  while  there  they  favor  it,  through  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  parallel  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  American  States  here 
may  be  drawn  with  the  period  of  the  earliest  trans-Alpine  Eoman 
expansion,  when  Gaul,  Scandinavia,  and  Britain  were  regarded  as 
inhospitable  regions,  fit  only  for  barbarian  occupation.  The  enlight- 
ened nations  then  occupied  the  latitudes  near  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  richer  northern  and  western  countries  were  unopened  and  unknown. 
34 
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Climate  is  indisputably  the  decisive  condition,  and  when  we  find  the 
isothermal  of  60°  for  the  summer  rising  on  the  interior  American 
plains  to  the  61at  parallel,  or  fully  as  high  as  its  average  position  for 
Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  favorable  climates 
over  vast  areas  now  unoccupied.  This  favorable  comparison  may  be 
traced  for  the  winter  also,  and  in  the  averages  for  the  year.  The 
exceptional  cold  of  the  mountain  plateaus,  and  of  the  coast  below  the 
43d  parallel,  masks  the  advantage  more  or  less  to  those  who  approach 
these  areas  from  the  western  part  of  the  central  States,  and  from  the 
coast  of  California ;  but  though  the  distinct  mountain  ranges  remain 
high  at  the  north,  the  width  of  their  base,  or  of  the  plateau  from 
which  they  rise,  is  much  less  than  at  the  42d  parallel.  The  elevated 
tracts  are  of  less  extent,  and  the  proportion  of  cultivable  surface  is 
far  greater. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  thermal  lines  for  each  season  are  thrown 
northward  farther,  on  passing  Lake  Superior  westward,  in  the  charts  of 
this  work  than  in  those  of  the  Military  Eeport  prepared  by  the  author. 
At  the  time  those  were  drawn  the  number  of  observations  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  was  so  small  that  the  full  expression  was 
not  given  to  the  statistics  then  used,  in  the  fear  that  some  correction 
would  ultimately  be  found  to  apply  to  them,  reducing  the  extreme  north- 
ward curvatures  they  indicated.  But  a  farther  collection  and  compari- 
son warrants  the  positions  now  given  to  the  thermal  lines,  placing  them 
farther  northward  than  before,  and  estending  them  in  a  course  due 
northwest  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  58th  parallel.  For  the  extreme 
seasons,  winter  and  summer,  this  accurate  diagonal  extension  of  the 
thermal  lines  across  the  areas  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  buffalo  winter  on  the  upper  Athabasca  at  least  as  safely  as 
in  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota,  and  the  spring  opens  at  nearly 
the  same  time  along  the  immense  line  of  plains  from  St.  Paul's  to 
Mackenzie's  Eiver. 

The  quantity  of  rain  is  not  less  important  than  the  measure  of  heat 
to  all  the  purposes  of  occupation  ind  for  the  plains  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  there  may  reasonably  be  s  ime  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency ; 
and  doubts  on  the  point  whether  the  desert  belt  of  lower  latitudes  is  pro- 
longed to  the  northern  limit  of  the  phms  If  the  lower  deserts  are  due 
to  the  altitude  and  mass  of  the  mountiin^  simply,  it  would  be  natural 
to  infer  their  existence  along  the  whole  line  where  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains run  parallel  and  retain  their  altitude ;  but  the  dry  areas  are  evi- 
dently due  to  other  causes  primarily,  and  they  are  not  found  above  the 
47th  parallel  in  fact.  It  is  decisive  of  the  general  question  of  suffi- 
ciency of  rain  to  find  the  entire  surface  of  the  upper  plains  cither 
well  grassed  or  well  wooded,  and  recent  information  on  these  points 
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almost  warrants  the  assertion  that  there  are  no  barren  tracts  of  conse- 
quence after  we  pass  the  Bad  Lands,  and  the  Coteaus  of  the  Missouri. 
Many  portions  of  these  plains  are  known  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in 
grasses,  and  probably  the  finest  tracts  lie' along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains,  in  positions  corresponding  to  the  moat  desert-like  of  the 
plains  at  the  south.  The  higher  latitudes  certainly  differ  widely  from 
the  plains  which  stretch  from  the  Platte  southward  to  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado  of  Texas,  and  none  of  the  references  made  to  them  by  residents 
or  travellers  indicate  desert  characteristics.  Buffalo  are  far  more 
abundant  on  the  northern  plains,  and  they  remain  through  the  winter 
at  their  extreme  border,  taking  shelter  in  the  belts  of  woodland  on 
the  upper  Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers.  Grassy  savannas  like  these 
necessarily  imply  an  adequate  supply  of  rain,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  correspondence  with  the  European  plains  in  like  geo- 
graphical position — those  of  eastern  Germany  and  Euasia — is  quite 
complete  in  this  respect.  If  a  difference  exists  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
American  plains,  which  have  a  greater  proportion  of  surface  waters, 
both  as  lakes  and  rivers. 

For  the  higher  latitudes  the  distribution  of  rain  differs  radically 
from  that  at  the  south,  and  our  route  to  New  Mexico  traverses  the  dis- 
tricts corresponding  to  the  Asiatic  plains,  and  not  to  those  of  Europe. 
In  the  one  case  a  range  of  mountains  has  little  effect  to  render  the 
adjacent  plains  arid,  while  in  the  other  the  most  extreme  contrasts  are 
presented  at  the  opposite  mountain  bases.  We  greatly  undervalue 
the  central  districts  here  by  deriving  our  ideas  from  the  middle  lati- 
tudes, or  those  which  lie  due  west  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  analogies  of  continental  distribution  of  rain  clearly 
show  that  the  want  of  rain  in  lower  latitudes  is  not  mainly  the  conse- 
quence of  vertical  configuration,  it  is  only  controlled  locally  by  these 
features  so  much  as  to  render  the  immediate  distribution  variable, 
where  the  whole  exterior  quantity  is  greatly  deficient.  A  reference 
to  the  general  chart  of  rain  distribution  will  convey  a  forcible  idea  of 
the  comparisons  and  general  analogies,  which  warrant  the  opinions 
here  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  great  districts  from  which  we  have  yet 
no  absolute  measurements  of  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  northwestern 
coast  of  this  continent  is  even  more  profusely  rainy  than  any  part  of 
the  northwest  of  Europe,  and  the  eonlaguration  is  less  sharply  inter- 
rupted along  the  coast  north  of  Puget's  Sound  than  it  is  south  of  that 
line.  If  positive  evidence  were  wanting  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the 
interior  plains  above  the  45th  parallel,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  they  were  wanting  in  an  adequate  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture. 

With  these  facts  of  climatological  capacity  established,  as  the  whole 
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tenor  and  significance  of  American  research  on  this  point  clearly 
shows,  it  may  be  more  easy  to  understand  the  descriptions  of  those 
who  have  travelled  there,  and  to  connect  the  somewhat  meagre  ac- 
counts yet  written.  It  is  most  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of 
the  great  Islands,  and  the  long  line  of  coast  from  Puget's  Sound  to 
Sitka,  ample  as  its  resources  must  be  even  for  recruiting  the  transient 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  independent  of  its  immense  intrinsic  value. 
To  the  region  bordering  the  northern  Pacific  the  finest  maritime  posi- 
tions belong  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  no  part  of  the  west  of 
Europe  exceeds  it  in  the  advantages  of  equable  climate,  fertile  soil, 
and  commercial  accessibility  of  the  coast.  The  western  slope  of  the 
Boeky  Mountain  system  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  maritime 
region,  embracing  an  immense  area  from  the  45th  to  the  60th  parallel, 
and  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  width.  The  cultivable  surface  of  this 
district  cannot  be  much  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

Next  is  the  area  of  the  plains  east  of  the  Eoeky  Mountains,  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  first  for  the  absence  of  attention  heretofore 
given  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  productive  and  cultivable  region, 
within  easy  reach  of  emigration.  This  is  a  wedge-shaped  tract,  ten 
degrees  of  longitude  in  width  at  its  base  along  the  47tb  parallel,  in- 
clined northwestward  to  conform  to  the  trend  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  terminating  not  far  from  the  60th  parallel  in  a  narrow  line, 
which  still  extends  along  the  Mackenzie  for  three  or  four  degrees  of 
latitude,  in  a  climate  barely  tolerable.  Lord  Selkirk  begun  his  efforts 
at  colonization  here  as  early  as  1805,  and  from  personal  knowledge 
he  then  claimed  for  this  tract  a  capacity  to  support  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants.  All  the  grains  of  the  cool  temperate  latitudes  are  pro- 
duced abundantly — Indian  corn  may  be  grown  on  both  branches  of 
the  Saskatcbawan,  and  the  grass  of  the  plains  is  singularly  abundant 
and  rich.  Not  only  in  the  earliest  period  of  exploration  of  these 
plains,  but  now,  they  are  the  great  resort  for  buifalo  herds,  which, 
with  the  domestic  herds,  and  the  horses  of  the  Indians  and  the  colo- 
nists, remain  on  them  and  at  their  woodland  borders  through  the 
year.  The  simple  fact  of  the  presence  of  these  vast  herds  of  wild 
cattle  on  plains  at  so  high  a  latitude  is  ample  proof  of  the  climatolo- 
gical  and  productive  capacity  of  the  country.  Of  these  plains  and 
their  woodland  borders  the  valuable  surface  measures  fully ^t'e  hundred 
thousand  square  miles. 

In  various  parts  of  the  present  work  references  have  been  made  to 
the  leading  incidents  of  natural  capacity  and  of  actual  growth  in  the 
northwestern  districts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  these  here,  and 
the  present  purpose  is  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  development  in 
tJiat  quarter,  as  one  offering  clearly  the  greatest  field  in  which  natural 
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advantages  await  tie  use  of  civilized  nations.  The  reason  for  most  of 
the  previous  and  present  neglect  of  tills  region  lies  in  mistaken  views 
of  its  climate,  and  the  peculiarities  of  much  of  tlie  Lake  Superior 
district  are  such  as  to  perpetuate  the  mistake.  "With  tbe  unusual 
severity  of  the  last  two  or  three  winters  there,  it  appears  incredible 
that  the  country  at  the  west,  rising  toward  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
should  be  less  severe.  But  the  vast  plain  rises  very  little.  Fort 
Union  is  but  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Fort  Benton  but  2600,  though 
15°  of  longitude  due  west  of  the  plain  at  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  1500  feet.  Much  of  it  declines  in  altitude  northu'estward, 
indeed,  toward  the  northern  lake  basins  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  in- 
crease of  temperature  westward  is  quite  as  rapid  as  it  is  southward  to 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  borders  at  the  50th  parallel  are  milder 
in  winter  than  Santa  F6.  In  every  condition  forming  the  basis  of 
national  wealth,  the  continental  mass  lying  westward  and  northwest- 
ward from  Lake  Superior  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  interior  in 
lower  latitudes,  of  which  Salt  Lake  and  Upper  New  Mexico  are  the 
prominent  known  districts. 

The  history  of  this  northwestern  district  has  unusual  interest,  also, 
though  the  details  are  meagre.  French  traders  ranged  the  fertile  plains 
of  Red  River  and  the  Saskatchawan  nearly  two  centuries  since,  and  the 
rich  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  has  for  so  many  years  been  constantly 
gathered  from  the  surrounding  tracts  through  that  as  a  central  area. 
This  occupation  was  coeval  with  the  Spanish  occupation  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  and  but  for  the  pernicious  views  entailed  by  the  fur 
traffic  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  it  as  a  wilderness,  it  would 
long  since  have  been  opened  to  colonization.  The  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Northwest  companies  had  a  gigantic  contest  for  possession  after  the 
French  had  given  way  to  British  dominion  in  Canada,  and  both  these 
companies  at  last  concentrated  their  strength  on  efforts  to  preserve  the 
wilderness,  and  to  crush  the  infant  colony  of  Lord  Selkirk. 

The  whole  space  here  designated  the  Northwest  is,  however,  the 
joint  possession  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  not  only  in 
territorial  title,  but  in  all  the  incidents  of  development.  Its  commer- 
cial and  industrial  capacity  is  gigantic,  and  one  which  it  is  the  highest 
interest  of  both  governments  to  bring  out  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  illustration  of  the  summer  and  winter  climates  for  the  country 
north  of  the  50th  parallel  is  given,  though  with  less  fulness  than  could 
be  desired,  on  the  Isothermal  and  Rain  Charts  for  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes of  both  continents.  The  allusions  here  made  may  be  traced 
there  in  a  general  way,  but  a  map  on  a  more  ample  scale,  represent- 
ing the  now  unknown  plains  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  southern 
Saskatchawan,  and  the  equally  important  Pacific  districts  north  of 
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Vancouver's  IslaEd,  and  with  a  full  geographical  detail,  where  so  much 
is  now  vaguely  placed,  is  much  to  be  desired.  For  the  small  number 
of  points  observed  above  the  45th  parallel,  the  statistics  are  very  well 
distributed  to  define  the  climate.  The  points  on  the  Missouri  river, 
Fort  Union  and  Fort  Benton,  Fort  Owen  in  the  first  valley  at  the 
passage  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  here,  Kooskooskia  in  the  plain  of  the 
Columbia,  and  the  several  Military  Posts  in  Oregon  and  on  Puget's 
Sound,  form  an  ample  representation  beyond  and  in  the  latitude  of 
the  well  known  posts  of  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior.  From  this 
last  point  of  departure,  also,  in  a  line  northwestward,  there  are  Fort 
William,  Pembina,  Fort  Garry,  and  the  fine  series  of  observations  at 
Norway  House  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Winipeg,  as  the  first  group. 
Then  Carlton  House,  Cumberland  House,  Edmonton  House,  Fort  Liard, 
Fort  Simpson,  Sitka,  and  Yukon, — forming  a  crescent  along  the  milder 
portions,  and  beyond  which  the  still  better  observed  points  at  Lake 
Athabasca,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  confirm  the  distri- 
bution BO  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  general  reliability. 

The  conditions  existing  in  this  immense  area  deserve  a  distinct  treat- 
ment, and  particularly  the  importance  of  the  great  channel  of  access 
through  Lake  Superior  attaches  the  highest  interest  to  the  definition 
of  its  peculiar  climate.  In  severe  winters  the  moat  formidable  ice 
barriers  are  interposed  over  a  portion  of  its  surface,  as  the  ice  remains 
late  and  in  large  fields  and  masses  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie  in 
the  same  eases — in  both  lakes  the  western  and  larger  portions  being 
free  from  obstructions  at  a  date  much  earlier. 
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